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Majestic  pine  lined  drives,  rambling  elegant  mfenor  h^^, 
meandering  lawns  and  gardens,  velvet  green  mountain  *4%ta! 
canoeing  ponds  and  Laurel  Lake.  Two -hundred  acres  of  the 
and  present  tastefully  mingled. 

Afulfillment  of  every  vacation  delight .  .  .  executive  conference 
fancy  .  .  .  and  elegant  home  dream.  A  choice  for  a  day  ...  a 
month  .  .  .  a  year. 

Savor  the  cuisine,  entertainment  in  the  lounges, 
horseback,  sleigh,  and  carriage  rides,  health  spa, 
tennis,  swimming,  fishing,  skiing,  golf 

The  great  estate  tradition  is  at  your  fingertips, 
and  we  await  you  graciously  with  information  on 
how  to  be  part  of  the  Foxhollow  experience. 

Foxhollow .  .  . 

an  tver  growing  select  family. 

Offerings  in: 

Vacation  Homes,  Time- Shared  Villas,  Conference  Center. 

Route  7,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240    413-637-2000 
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THE  TRADITIO 
CONTINUES... 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ANNOUNCES  A  SEASON  TO  REMEMBER! 


.    For  more  than  a  century,  the  Boston  Symphony  has  been  renowned  as  an 

orchestra  of  international  distinction.  Join  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 

Boston  Symphony  for  a  stunning  1983-84  season.  Joining  Ozawa  and  the 

orchestra  will  be  guest  conductors  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Kurt  Masur, 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  in  his  BSO  debut,  Simon  Rattle. 

Soloists  will  include  Rudolf  Serkin,  Emanuel  Ax,  Maurizio  Pollini, 

Isaac  Stern,  Henryk  Szeryng,  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  Frederica  von  Stade. 

Highlights  will  include  the  first  BSO  performance  of  Mahler's  magnificent 

^  'Das  klagende  Lied;'  Berlioz'  sublime  I'Enfance  du  Christ;'  and  such 

masterpieces  as  Beethoven's 'Eroica,'  the  Brahms  Fourth  Symphony  Mahler's 

Symphony  No.  4,  and  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  40.  Subscribe  now  and  join  the 

Boston  Symphony  in  an  extraordinary  season  at  Symphony  Hall. 


.orchestra)    To  receive  complete  program  and  ticket  information,  call  or  write: 
^'"'""'^    Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  266-1492. 


YOU  CAN  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU... 


Take  home  a  taste  of  Tanglewood  this  summer  by  visiting  the 
Glass  House,  Tanglewood's  gift  shop  located  by  the  Main  Gate. 
From  Tanglewood  t-shirts  to  the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial 
poster  by  American  artist  Robert  Rauschenberg  to  the  newest 
addition  to  the  BSO  family,  Tanglewoodie  the  Raccoon,  the  Glass 
House  offers  a  distinctive  selection  of  gifts  and  souvenirs. 
The  Glass  House  is  open  one  hour  before  concerts,  during 
intermissions  and  one  hour  after  concerts,  and  weekdays  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  l\MasterCharge  and  Visa  credit  cards  are  accepted. 
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TANGLEWOOD 

The  Berkshire  Festival 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of 
three  outdoor  concerts  at 
Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next 
summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then 
invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  take 
part  in  the  following  year's  concerts. 
The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in 
the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the 
Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series 
again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and 
was  given  under  a  large  tent. 


drawing  a  total  of  nearly  15,000 
people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs. 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary 
Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family 
estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
festival's  largest  crowd  so  far 
assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all- 
Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which 
opened  the  1937  festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice 
interrupted  the  performance  of  the 
Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the 
omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried 
"Forest  Murmurs,"  music  too  delicate 
to  be  heard  through  the  downpour. 
At  the  intermission.  Miss  Gertrude 
Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  a  fundraising  appeal 
for  the  building  of  a  permanent 
structure.  The  appeal  was 
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broadened  by  means  of  a  printed 
circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a 
short  time  enough  money  had  been 
raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a 
"music  pavilion/' 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent 
architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky, 
proposed  an  elaborate  design  that 
went  far  beyond  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  festival  and,  more 
important,  went  well  beyond  the 
budget  of  $100,000.  His  second, 
simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive,  and  he  finally  wrote  that 
if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining 
within  their  budget,  they  would 
have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any 
builder  could  accomplish  without 
the  aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees 
then  turned  to  a  Stockbridge 
engineer,  Joseph  Franz,  to  make 
further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's 
plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The 
building  that  he  erected  remains, 
with  modifications,  to  this  day;  it  is 
still  called  simply  "the  Shed."  The 
Shed  was  inaugurated  for  the  first 
concert  of  the  1938  festival.  It  has 
echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer 
since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942- 
45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of 
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Serge  Koussevitzky 


pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert 
Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and 
several  small  studios  —  all  part  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had 
begun  operations  the  preceding 
year — were  finished,  and  the  festival 
had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its 
reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually 
draws  more  than  300,000  visitors;  in 
addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
there  are  weekly  chamber  music 
concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts  and 
open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  and  almost 
daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young 
musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  performs 
each  summer  as  well.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it 
presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  festival 
unique. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a 
pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert 
hall;  it  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  centers  for 
advanced  musical  study  in  the 
United  States.  Here,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  ever  since  its 
establishment  under  the  leadership 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1940, 
provides  a  wide  range  of  spiecialized 
training  and  experience  for  young 
musicians  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  BMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  assembled  an  extraordinary 
faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and 
choral  activities,  and  instrumental 
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performance;  he  himself  taught  the 
most  gifted  conductors.  The  school 
opened  formally  on  8  July  1940,  with 
speeches  (Koussevitzky,  alluding  to 
the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said, 
"If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World") 
and  music,  the  first  performance  of 
Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for 
unaccompanied  chorus,  which  had 
been  written  for  the  ceremony  and 
had  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before 
the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which 
made  such  an  impression  that  it  has 
remained  the  traditional  opening 
music  each  summer. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  has  always  been  not 
on  sheer  technique,  which  students 
learn  with  their  regular  private 
teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed 
in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the 
emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble 
performance,  learning  chamber 
music  with  a  group  of  talented 
fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching 
of  a  master-musician-teacher.  Many 
of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are 
performed  in  the  regular  student 
recitals;  each  summer  brings 
treasured  memories  of  exciting 
performances  by  talented 
youngsters  beginning  a  love  affair 
with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  performs  weekly  in 
concerts  covering  the  entire 
repertory  under  the  direction  of 
student  conductors  as  well  as 
members  of  the  BMC  staff  and 
visitors  who  are  in  town  to  lead  the 
BSO  in  its  festival  concerts.  The 
quality  of  this  orchestra,  put 
together  for  just  eight  weeks  each 
summer,  regularly  astonishes 
visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
list  all  the  distinguished  musicians 
who  have  been  part  of  that  annual 
corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge 


of  a  professional  career  as 
instrumentalists,  singers, 
conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  18%  of  the 
members  of  the  major  orchestras  in 
this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
that  figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal 
programs  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  each  with  appropriate 
subdivisions.  The  Fellowship 
Program  provides  a  demanding 
schedule  of  study  and  performance 
for  students  who  have  completed 
most  of  their  training  in  music  and 
who  are  awarded  fellowships  to 
underwrite  their  expenses.  It 
includes  courses  of  study  for 
instrumentalists,  vocalists, 
conductors,  and  composers.  The 
Tanglewood  Seminars  are  a  series  of 
special  instructional  programs,  this 
summer  including  the  Phyllis  Curtin 
Seminar  for  Singers,  a  Listening  and 
Analysis  Seminar,  and  a  Seminar  for 
Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966, 


educational  programs  at 
Tanglewood  were  extended  to 
younger  students,  mostly  of  high- 
school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
invited  the  Boston  University  School 
for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today, 
Boston  University,  through  its 
Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors 
programs  which  offer  individual  and 
ensemble  instruction  to  talented 
younger  musicians,  with  nine 
separate  programs  for  performers 
and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  hold  important 
positions  and  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  nation. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved 
until  his  death,  have  become  a 
fitting  shrine  to  his  memory, 
a  living  embodiment  of  the  vital, 
humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 
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TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 

Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at 
the  desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling 
413-637-1940.  Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on 
concert  days,  otherwise  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $5.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

The  Lost  and  Found  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate. 
Visitors  who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

Rest  rooms  and  pay  phones  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  Physicians  expecting  calls  are 
asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main 
Gate. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 


Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Those  listeners  who  need  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over 
are  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

No  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  please 
refrain  from  taking  pictures  during  the  music  since  the  click  of  shutters, 
the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  distract  the 
musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  your  courtesy. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  postcards,  books,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  to  4;  concert  evenings  from  6:30  to 
one  hour  after  the  concert;  and  Sunday  from  noon  to  one  hour  after  the 
concert.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at 
Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  sheet  music  and  musical 
supplies,  scores,  music  books,  and  recordings.  Whenever  available,  records 
and  cassettes  will  feature  the  repertory  and  artists  heard  at  Berkshire 
Music  Festival  concerts.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  remains  open  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  are  funded  in  part  by  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as 
music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra;  in  the  fall  of 
1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa 
studied  both  Western  and  Oriental 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music 
with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besan^on,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  summer  following,  and 
he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard 
Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 
1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 


His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came 
in  January  1962  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and 
music  director  for  four  seasons  of 
the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of 
the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall 
in  January  of  1968;  he  had  previously 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  for  four 
summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970. 
In  December  1970  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position 
in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  strengthened  the  orchestra's 
reputation  internationally  as  well  as 
at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in 
March  1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of 
Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa 
then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  for  a 
significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert 
performances.  Also  in  1979, 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its 


first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  celebrated  the 
orchestra's  one-hundredth  birthday 
with  a  fourteen-city  American  tour 
in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England  in  October/ 
November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active 
international  career.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  French  National  Radio  Orchestra, 
the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the 
New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris 
Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's 
"Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award-winning  record- 
ings include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  con- 
certos with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra 


include,  for  Philips,  Richard  Strauss's 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Bin  Helden- 
lehen,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps, 
Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.   8,   the  Symphony  of  a 
Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica 
von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons 
with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein, 
and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded  Roger 
Sessions's  Pultizer  Prize-winning 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works 
commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  With 
soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  recently  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI. 
Mr.  Ozawa  holds  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Music  degree  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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WILL  YOU 
TAKE  A  SEAT? 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer 
you  a  permanent  place  in  the  Shed  at  Tanglewood,  along 
with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

During  our  birthday  celebration,  your  gift  of  $2,500  to 
the  Hundredth  Anniversary  Fund  will  endow  your 
favorite  seat.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to 
honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the  chair. 

This  special  contribution  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of 
BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood  not  only  for  our  100th 
season  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it  provides  a  rare 
opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated? 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends' 
Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240; 
telephone:  (413)  637-1600 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  VV.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszo  Nagy 
*Michael  Vitale 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Joel  Smirnoff 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Nisanne  Lowe 

*Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Nancy  Mathis 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Betty  Benthin 
*Lila  Brown 
*Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Leguia 

Carol  Procter 
*Ronald  Feldman 
*Joel  Moerschel 
*Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 

On  Tuesday,  June  21,  John  Williams 
conducted  the  Boston  Pops  in  a  special 
concert:  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Over 
100  leading  New  England  busiaesses 
were  in  attendance  —  each  receiving  20 
tickets  for  their  senior  management,  key 
clients  and  friends. 


A  special  gourmet  picnic  dinner  and  champagne  is  served  at 
this  festive  occasion.  Participation  also  includes  the  Leadership 
Dinner:  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony 
Hall,  honoring  the  president  or  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
each  company. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  Presidents  at  Pops  1984.  The 
Program  is  sure  to  sell  out  quickly. 

For  information,  please  call  Eric  Sanders,  Director 
of  Corporate  Development  at  Symphony  Hall, 
phone:  617-266-1492. 


These  companies 

participated  in 

"PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1983" 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Affiliated  Publications 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

(The  Boston  Globe) 

E.F.  Hutton&  Company,  Inc. 

Alpha  Industries 

IBM  Corporation 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Augat,  Inc. 

John  Hancock 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-  Size 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

LEA  Group 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Leach  &  Gamer  Company 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Marks  International 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual 

Citicorp,  Inc. 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Clark- Franklin- Kingston  Press 

New  England  Telephone 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Country  Curtains 

Parlex  Corporation 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Patriot  Bancorporation 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Damon  Corporation 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Raytheon  Company 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

State  Stt-eet  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

First  Boston  Corporation 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Systems  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corporation 

The  Forum  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

Framingham  Trust 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

Trans  National,  Inc.. 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

United  States  Trust  Company 

The  Gillette  Company 

WBZ-TV 

Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

WCVB-TV 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

WNEV-TV 

Hatoffs 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Helix  Technology 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Zayre  Stores 
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Celebrate  the  Seasonsl 

with  a  subscription  to 

Berkshire 

^  magazine 
Tfie  magazine  of  the  Berkshires 

ONE  FULL  YEAR 

(4  Big  Issues) 

Only  $7.00 

•  3-Month  Calendar  of 

Events— detailed 

performance  schedules  •Guide  to  Dining  and 

and  programs. 

•  Spectacular  Color 

Photographs  that 
capture  the  beauty  of 
the  Berkshires. 

Subscribe  now-for  yourself  or  a  friend. 


Lodging 

Feature  Articles  about 

the  people,  places, 
culture,  and  history  of 
the  Berkshires. 


D  I  Year    $7.00    D  2  Years    $13.00    d  5  Years    $28.50   O  Ufetime    $100.00 


For  Myself 


NAME 


For  a  Friend 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


-STATE. 


D  New  Subscription  D  Renewal 
D  i  Yr  D  2  Yrs  D  5  Yrs  D  Ufedme 


-ZIP. 


D  My  check  is  enclosed. 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


.  STATE - 


D  New  Subscription  O  Renewal 
D  I  Yr  n  2  Yrs  D  5  Yrs  D  Lifetime 

D  Please  bill  me. 


.ZIP- 


A  Brief  History  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

For  many  years.  Civil  War  veteran, 
philanthropist,  and  amateur 
musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson 
dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home 
town  of  Boston.  His  vision 
approached  reality  in  the  spring  of 
1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under 
the  direction  of  conductor  Georg 
Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty  years, 
symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony 
Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened 
in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained 
conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max 
Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl 
Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as 
music  director,  1906-08  and  1912- 
18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the 
musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and 
refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first 
"Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast 
became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first 
decades,  there  were  striking  moves 
toward  expansion.  In  1915,  the 
orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing 
thirteen  concerts  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did 
radio  broadcasts  of  concerts.  The 


character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918,  when 
Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the 
following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  French-oriented 
tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the 
Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's 
time,  with  the  employment  of  many 
French-trained  musicians. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in 
1924.  His  extraordinary 
musicianship  and  electric  personality 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served 
an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led 
the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared 
Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians/'  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 


Drawing  by  Douglas  McGregor 
People  by  Norman  Rockwell 


Since  1773 


A  wonderful  place  to  be  in  the  Berkshires.  Open  every  day  for 
luncheons,  dinners,  and  "In  Betweens"  And  .  .  .  just  a  few  minutes 
down  the  road  on  Main  Street  in  the  center  of  Stockbridge.  The  Red 
Lion  Inn  has  catered  to  travelers  and  visitors  since  1773. 

From  the  informal  flower  laden  courtyard  to  the  elegant  antique  filled 
dining  room  you'll  enjoy  fine  food  and  hospitality  in  the  traditional 
New  England  manner. 

Have  cocktails  at  our  Back-of-the-Bank  Bar  or  visit  the  Berkshire's 
first  WINE  BAR  downstairs  at  the  Lion's  Den.  The  Lion's  Den 
features  world  class  Chardonnays  and  Cabernets  by  the  glass  or 
bottle  .  .  .  and  a  unique  menu  of  sophisticated  snacks  from  salads 
to  desserts.  Entertainment  nightly. 

Phone  for  reservations:  413-298-5565 
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STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  01262 
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the  founding  at  Tanglewood  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  a  unique 
summer  music  academy  for  young 
artists.  Expansion  continued  in 
other  areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free 
Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles 
River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915 
and  who  in  1930  became  the 
eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John 
Williams  in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Kousse- 
vitzky  as  music  director  in  1949. 
Munch  continued  Koussevitzky's 
practice  of  supporting  contemporary 
composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to 
this  country.  During  his  tenure,  the 
orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  current  series  of  Boston 


Symphony  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his 
seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous 
premieres,  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were 
televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a 
full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they 
are  the  world's  only  permanent 
chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg 
succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He 
conducted  several  American  and 
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IttfttfUPft  by  Jules  Massenet 
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Augusta  20-2:15  pm 

QUEENSBURY  FESTIVAL  AUDITORIUM 


All  performances  in  English 


by  Gaetano  Donizetti 


Plus  OPERA-ON-THE-LAKE 
sunset  cruises  aboard  the 
"Mohican"  on  scenic 
Lake  George  -  Sunday 
evenings,  July  10,  17,  24,  31 
and  August  7,  14,  and 
other  special  programs. 


For  details  write  or  call: 

LAKE  GEORGE  OPERA  FESTIVAL 

P.O.  Box  425 

Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 

(518)  793-3858 

After  July  1: 

(518)  793-6642 


THERE'S  A 


YOUR  BUSINESS 
AND  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  NEEDS. 


It's  not  easy  to  tell  where  your  business 
and  personal  financial  needs  begin 
and  end. 

Maybe  there  really  is  no  way  to  se\> 
arate  the  two. 

Still,  some  people  pay  more  attention 
to  one  than  the  other.  They  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  And  many  times  they 
suffer  for  it. 

To  manage  money  effectively,  it's 
best  to  lool<  at  the  whole  picture.  And 
to  proceed  with  a  unique  plan  that 
suits  the  needs  of  the  total  person. 

Which  iswhattheTrust  Division  of  your 
Conifer/Essex  Bank  is  more  than  ca- 
pable of  doing  for  you. 

A  Conifer/Essex  trust  banker  tends 
only  to  the  financial  interests  of  people 
like  yourself.  So  whether  you  need  to 


know  more  about  investment  manage- 
ment ser\/ices,  estate  settlement  or  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  get  the  whole  story. 

The  trust  division  of  your  Con  iter/ Essex 
Bank  can  help  make  the  right  decisions 
for  you  and  your  business. 


The  Conifer/Essex 
Group,  Inc 

370  Main  Streel,  Worcester,  MA  01608 

CONIFER  GREEN  IS  ON  THE  SCENE 


Berkshire  Bar^k,  54  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

Essexbank,  1  Essex  Center  Drive,  Peabody,  MA  01960 

Guaranty  Bank,  370  Main  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01608 

Merchants  Bank,  375  lyanough  Road,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 

Members  FDIC 


world  premieres,  made  recordings 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on 
television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the 
east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of 
the  Berkshire  Festival  since  1970, 
became  the  orchestra's  thirteenth 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973, 
following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  completing  his  tenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
his  program  of  centennial  com- 
missions—  from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano, 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik, 
Roger  Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett, 
and  Oily  Wilson  —  on  the  occasion  of 
the  orchestra's  hundredth  birthday 
has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's 
commitment  to  new  music.  Under 
his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 


expanded  its  recording  activities  to 
include  releases  on  the  Philips, 
Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  stood  for 
imagination,  enterprise,  and  the 
highest  attainable  standards.  Today, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live 
audience  of  nearly  1.5  million,  the 
orchestra's  performances  are  heard 
by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio, 
television,  and  recordings.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Higginson's 
projected  $115,000  to  more  than 
$16  million.  Its  preeminent  position 
in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only 
to  the  support  of  its  audiences  but 
also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals.  It  is  an 
ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled 
Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Georg  Henschel  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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1983  MAINSTAGE  PRODUCTIONS 

29  June  to  10  July 

THE  BIG  KNIFE  by  Clifford  Odets 

Riveting!  A  great  opener. 

13  July  to  24  July 

HARVEY  by  Mary  Chase 

A  delirious  evening  of  crazy  antics. 

27  July  to  7  August 

ACCENT  ON  YOUTH  by  Samson  Rophaelson 

A  delightful  tale  of  May-December  romance. 

10  August  to  28  August 

FANNY  by  S.N.  Behrmon  and  Joshua  Logan; 

music  by  Harold  Rome 

Heartvy/arming  and  joyful — not  to  be  missed! 

FOR  INFORMATION /TICKET  RESERVATION: 

Write  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  P.O.  Box  218, 

Stockbridge,MA01262orcallafter1Juneat413 

298-5576  or  any  Ticketron  outlet. 


Bcperience  the 

spirit  of  the  Shakers  at 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

An  active  museum  of  Shaker  life  and 
crafts.  An  historic  site  from  America's 
Utopian  past. 


5  miles  west  of 
Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts at  junction  of 
Routes  20  &  41. 
Write  for  FREE  events 
calendar. 


(413)443  0188 

Box  898,  Pittsfield,  MA 
01202 
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FINANCIAL  & 
BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 

for  high  Income 
individuals  in 
the  Creative  & 
Performing  Arts 

•  Continuous  Financial 
and  Tax  Planning 

•  Income  Monitoring 
and  Collection 

•  Cash  Control  and 
Asset  Management 

•  Investment 
Coordination 

•  Royalty  Examinations 

Brochure  on  Request 

GELFAND, 
RENNERT  & 
FELDMAN 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
489  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212/682-0234 

Los  Angeles-  Nashville  •  London •  Palm  Springs 
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Yale  School  of  Music 


The  Yale  School  of  Music  offers  professional  career  training  for 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  ability,  who  by  reason  of  their 
musical  aptitudes  and  fine  intellectual  background  are  qualified  to  do 
graduate  work  at  Yale  University.  The  students  are  selected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  study  with  our  distinguished  faculty.  In  addition 
to  professional  career  training  in  performance,  composition,  and 
conducting,  we  also  encourage  students  to  participate  in  the  rich 
intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  Yale  University. 

Two  aspects  of  the  Yale  School  of  Music  are  especially  important: 
the  frequent  opportunity  for  solo,  small  ensemble,  orchestral,  and 
other  types  of  performance;  and  the  strength  of  our  chamber  music 
program.    —  Frank  Tirro,  Dean 

The  Yale  University  School  of  Music 
96  Wall  St.,  New  Haven,  CT  06520 
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Country  Curtains  are  a  tradition  . . .  years 
of  old-fashioned  quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  from  Nantucket  to  Nob  Hill. 
Curtains  in  cotton  muslin  or  care-free 
permanent  press  .  .  .  some  with  ruffles, 
others  with  fringe  or  lace  trim.  Also  tab 
curtains,  bed  ensembles,  kitchen  and 
dining  room  accessories,  charming  pillows 
and  dolls,  hand-loomed  rag  rugs  . . .  many 
wonderful  items  for  your  home.  Perfect 
with  antiques,  Victorian  and  20th  century 
furniture.  Visit  our  retail  shops  in 
Massachusetts  ...  or  send  for  our  free 
color  catalog  by  writing  to  Country 
Curtains  Dept.    T   ,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  01262. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

Visit  our  retail  shops 
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At  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


South  Shore  Plaza 
Braintree,  Mass.  02184 


At  Pickering  Wharf 
Salem,  Mass.  01970 


The  Lincoln  House 
At  the  Entrance  to 

Old  Sturbridge  Village, 
Route  20 

Sturbridge,  Mass.  01566 


How  can  an  ad  agency 
sun^ive  two  miles 
up  a  dirt  road? 


By  being  responsive.  Creative. 
Pragmatic.  Well-equipped. 
In  short,  by  being  everything 
big-city  agencies 
claim  they  are— but  often  are  not. 

Since  our  founding  in  1969,  we've 
done  more  than  just  survive.  We've 
become  one  of  the  largest  agencies 
in  the  Northeast  with  a  staff  of  over 
60  providing  total  communications 
services  for  some  of  the  country's 
leading  corporations.  And  we'll 
compare  results  with  the  big  boys 
on  Madison  Avenue  any  day. 

If  they  can  find  us. 


R.T.  BLASS,jfsiC. 

ADVERTISING 


FB 


OLD  CHATHAM 


NEWyORK12136    •     (518)766-2222 


Johannes  Brahms 

7  May  1833  —  3  April  1897 


The  150th  anniversary  of  Brahms's 
birth  is  being  celebrated  during  the 
1983-84  season. 


In  an  age  of  outspoken  egotists 
eager  to  proclaim  their  artistic  values 
in  feisty  manifestos,  he  was  a  quiet, 
private  man  who  preferred  to  let  his 
work  speak  for  itself,  even  when 
some  outspoken  critics  blatantly 
misunderstood  it.  Against  his  will  he 
found  himself  chosen  as  the  symbol 
of  a  campaign  against  the  musical 
trends  headed  by  Wagner.  The  rift 
between  the  "Brahmsians"  and  the 
"Wagnerians"  is  one  of  the  more 
ridiculous  aspects  of  nineteenth- 
century  music,  and  it  was  only  in 
this  century  that  a  composer  could 
safely  espouse  the  two  camps 
together,  as  Schoenberg  did  when  he 
wrote  his  famous  essay  "Brahms  the 
Progressive,"  which  demonstrated 
brilliantly  that  many  important 
techniques  of  modern  music  grew 
quite  naturally  out  of  the  things 
Brahms  had  done  all  along,  not 


necessarily  from  the  composer  of 
"the  music  of  the  future,"  Wagner.  It 
is  ironic  that  so  much  ink  was  spilled 
over  the  two  composers  and  their 
followers,  when,  in  fact,  both  of 
them  claimed  allegiance  to  the  same 
source:  Beethoven.  Each  found  what 
he  needed  there  —  and  they  were 
very  different  things,  to  be  sure. 

Brahms  was  unusually  knowledge- 
able about  the  music  of  the  past.  In 
fact,  even  today,  when  we  have 
thousands  of  historical  recordings  to 
listen  to  and  dozens  of  editions  of 
composers  from  all  periods,  a 
composer  with  the  sheer  historical 
learning  of  a  Brahms  would  be 
regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  Brahms 
learned  it  all  the  hard  way  — 
studying  old  scores  and  manuscripts, 
which  he  collected,  reading  centuries- 
old  musical  treatises  and  annotating 
their  points  of  dispute  with  one 
another.  (His  library,  still  kept 
together  at  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  bears 
witness  to  his  boundless  thirst  for 
knowledge  on  all  subjects  musical.) 
In  a  lighter  vein,  perhaps,  especially 
to  students  who  have  struggled 
through  music  theory  courses, 
Brahms  kept  a  private  catalogue  of 
passages  in  which  the  great  com- 
posers broke  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  part-writing:  the  avoidance 
of  parallel  fifths  or  octaves.  But  for 
Brahms  it  was  not  simply  a  matter 
of  catching  Homer  nodding  —  his 
manuscript  contains  citations  from 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  some 
of  his  personal  heroes,  as  well  as 
composers  going  well  back  into  the 
sixteenth  century  —  as  it  was  an 
attempt  to  learn  why  and  when  the 
"rules"  can  be  broken  and  what 
artistic  purpose  it  serves. 

Brahms  might  be  considered  the 
first  "modern"  composer  in  the 
special  sense  that  he  was  the  first 


composer  to  take  active  part  in  the 
musicological  movement.  He  edited 
Schubert's  symphonies  for  the  first 
complete  edition  of  that  composer's 
works,  and  he  edited  keyboard  music 
of  the  French  Baroque  composer 
Francois  Couperin  as  well.  He  may 
be  the  very  first  exemplar  of  a  kind 
of  composer  that  is  now  rather 
familiar — one  to  whom  the  entire 
history  of  music  is  present  and 
available  as  a  source  of  learning  and 
inspiration.  Brahms's  familiarity  with 
older  music  played  a  powerful  role  in 
his  own  creative  work,  for  he 
reinvigorated  forms  and  techniques — 
such  as  the  passacaglia  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
or  the  ground  bass  finale  of  the 
Haydn  Variations — that  were  regarded 
as  hopelessly  antiquated.  And  he 
did  it  not  simply  by  copying  the 


techniques  but  actually  by  recreating 
them  in  terms  of  his  own  musical 
needs.  Today  there  is  scarcely  any 
composer  who  has  not,  at  some 
time,  been  powerfully  influenced  by 
music  written  generations,  even 
centuries,  before  his  time.  Until 
Brahms  came  along,  that  never 
happened;  if  a  composer  knew  even 
his  musical  grandfathers,  he  was 
remarkably  learned. 

The  significance  of  Brahms's 
studies  of  older  music  shows  up 
most  directly,  perhaps,  in  his  choral 
music.  That  is  the  medium  in  which 
the  vast  majority  of  older  composers 
had  written,  and  it  is  a  medium  that 
most  nineteenth-century  composers 
handled  with  little  real  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of 
contrapuntal  line.  Most  nineteenth- 
century  choral  music  is  purely 


MORE  MUSK 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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harmonic  in  interest  and  often 
painfully  simplistic  in  its  conception 
as  a  series  of  interweaving  lines, 
which  was  always  the  glory  of  earlier 
centuries.  But  Brahms  understood 
this.  His  choral  music  is  never 
simply  an  imitation  of  the  past 
(though  he  occasionally  offers 
homage  to  such  great  predecessors 
as  Schiitz  or  Bach),  but  it  is  always 
conceived  fundamentally  in  accord 
with  the  linear  nature  of  the 
ensemble;  the  result  is  a  body  of 
music  that  retains  its  strength  today, 
when  most  of  the  vast  ocean  of 
Romantic  choral  compositions  have 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

Brahms's  interest  in  line  also  plays 
a  part  in  his  work  as  a  song  writer. 
He  was  not  a  devotee  of  poetry  who 
sought  to  capture  every  inflection  of 
a  text  in  his  music.  The  melody  came 
first,  in  partnership  with  the  bass 
line;  all  else  followed  from  that. 

He  played  a  great  deal  of  chamber 
music  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
able  to  find  new  ways  of  treating  the 
traditional  genres  that  left  him 
indisputably  the  greatest  composer 
of  chamber  music  of  the  whole  last 
half  of  the  century.  The  require- 
ments for  the  genres  included,  first 
of  all,  giving  each  player  something 
interesting  to  do.  Brahms's  boundless 
technique  could  enliven  a  passage 
with  a  new  countermelody,  a 
syncopated  accompaniment,  an 
evocative  rescoring.  Always  he 
recreated  his  materials,  even  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
movement  —  rare  indeed  is  a  simple 
repetition  of  something  that  has 
gone  before.  The  beneficiaries  of  his 
bounty  —  the  stringed  instruments, 
piano,  clarinet,  and  horn  —  have  been 
endlessly  grateful  for  the  last 
century  and  have  made  his  chamber 
music,  along  with  Beethoven's,  the 
foundation  of  the  repertory. 


Brahms  in  his  thirties 

As  for  the  orchestra,  Brahms's 
work  has  never  been  as  fundamental 
as  Beethoven's,  though  it  has 
certainly  remained  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  standard  repertory  ever  since 
it  first  arrived  there  (which  is  to  say, 
after  overcoming  various  degrees  of 
prejudice  and  antipathy  in  various 
places).  The  four  symphonies  are 
never  long  absent,  and  the  four 
concertos  —  two  for  piano,  one  for 
violin,  and  one  for  violin  and  cello  — 
have  always  been  touchstones  of  a 
certain  gigantic  level  of  technique 


Brahms  in  later  life 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSQ 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  on  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

New  England's  24-Hour  Classical  Music  Station. 


Together,  we  can  find  the  answers. 

Honeywell 


and  bold  musicianship.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  now  what  a  struggle  all 
these  works  had  originally  to  make 
their  mark  and  be  established  in  the 
repertory.  As  recently  as  1900,  when 
Symphony  Hall  was  being  built,  the 
joke  went  around  Boston  that  the 
required  exit  signs  over  the  doors 
should  say,  "Exit  in  case  of  Brahms." 
This  was  a  full  quarter-century  after 
the  First  Symphony,  and  three  years 
after  the  composer's  death!  But 
familiarity  has  gradually  helped  us  to 
comprehend  the  rich  inventiveness 
of  the  composer's  musical  mind, 
which  is  probably  what  made  him 
seem  so  difficult  in  the  first  place. 

Brahms  always  considered  himself 
an  "Abseiter,"  someone  who  is  "off 
to  the  side"  of  life,  not  quite  in  the 


middle  of  things  (though  not  an 
"outsider"  either).  His  music  often 
hints  at  the  ends  of  things  —  he  sings 
of  autumn,  old  age,  and  death,  and 
always  in  elegiac  rather  than 
dramatic  terms.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
quintessential  Brahms  composition  is 
the  Alto  Rhapsody,  in  which  Goethe's 
text  tells  of  one  who  is  "ahseits"  ("off 
to  the  side"),  seeking  from  the 
psalter  of  the  "Father  of  Love"  the 
single  chord  that  would  reconcile 
him  with  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  strain  of  yearning  to  rejoin  our 
fellow  human  beings  that  strikes 
such  a  responsive  chord  in  our 
personal  isolations  today.  Certainly, 
as  the  150th  birthday  of  Brahms 
passes,  he  is  more  than  ever  a 
musical  presence  among  us. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  BRAHMS  CELEBRATION  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

marking  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth 

The  Four  Symphonies:  No.  1  (Friday,  8  July);  No.  2  (Friday,  12  August); 
No.  3  (Sunday,  31  July);  No.  4  (Friday,  12  August) 

The  Concertos:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Friday,  15  July);  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
(Friday,  19  August);  Violin  Concerto  (Saturday,  9  July);  Double  Concerto 
(Saturday,  16  July) 

Academic  Festival  Overture  (Sunday,  21  August);  Tragic  Overture  (Friday,  22  July); 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  (Sunday,  17  July);  Serenade  No.  2 
(Saturday,  16  July) 

Alto  Rhapsody  (Friday,  29  July);  A  German  Requiem  (Saturday,  30  July) 

Chamber  Music:  Violin  Sonatas  No.  1  (Thursday,  7  July),  No.  2  (Friday, 

12  August  —  Prelude),  No.  3  (Friday,  19  August  —  Prelude);  Cello  Sonatas  No.  1 
(Friday,  8  July — Prelude),  No.  2  (Wednesday,  3  August);  Piano  Quartet  No.  1  in 
G  minor.  Op.  25  (Friday,  15  July — Prelude);  Piano  Quintet  in  F  minor,  Op.  34 
(Thursday,  30  June);  String  Quartet  No.  1  (Thursday,  30  June),  String  Sextet  in 
B-flat  (Friday,  1  July);  Clarinet  Trio  (Friday,  1  July);  Horn  Trio  (Saturday,  2  July) 

Songs  (Friday,  8  July — Prelude);  Four  Serious  Songs  (Thursday,  28  July);  Choral  Music 
(Friday,  29  July  — Prelude) 


Music  to  your  mouth. 


Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudding,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  libations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-86.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^.-^^y^  Buddy  Adler 

n     1   i-     i     /      j4r\T  ¥  Innkeeper 

rublick  U^Py  House 

On  the  Common -Sturbridgc.  MA  (617)  347-3313    Exit  9  Mass.  Tpkc.  or  Exit  3  for  1-86. 


OOD  TIME 


The  quiet  woods  and  meadows  and  unpaved  paths  of  New  England's  Old 
Sturbridge  Village  offer  a  pleasant  respite  from  urban  sprawl.  Come  see  the 
lambs  finding  their  legs  near  the  150-year-old  steepled  meetinghouse, 
and  wildflowers  brushing  clapboard  houses.  Then  visit  with  authentically- 
dressed  artisans  crafting  their  wares  at  the  iciln,  the  blacksmith  shop  and  ^ 
down  the  roads  of  this  re-created  village  of  the  1 830's.  The  traditions  of  a 
simpler  America  thrive  here  amid  the  old  water-driven  mills,  the  woridng 
farm,  and  the  several  homes  aglow  with  period  furnishings.  *  Come, 
relax  and  enjoy.  It's  time  for  you. 

Old  Sturbridge  Village 

New  England  When  Old  Glory  Was  Young 

1\irnpike  at  I  86. 


•  •  •  ■  Worth  a  journey" 
— Michelin  Guide 
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For  directions  to  Cohoes, 

just  ask  the  well  dressed  couple 

in  the  first  row. 


Worth  a  trip  from  anywhere 


COHOE 


Designer  fashions  for  men  and  women.  For  less. 


Cohoes,  New  York  «&  Cohoes  Commons,  East  Windsor,  Ct .  Open  7  Days 
COHOES  CHARGE  •  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  •  MASTERCARD  •  VISA 
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Italy's  masterpiece. 

A  delightful  liqueur 

created  from  wild 

lazelnuts,  herbs 

&.  berries. 
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Imported  by  Willidm  (.rant  6*  Sons  Inc 


New  York,  New  York  •  S6  prool 


Thursday,  30  June  at  8:30 

EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 

Eugene  Drucker,  violin 
Philip  Setzer,  violin 
Lawrence  Dutton,  viola 
David  Finckel,  cello 

with  assisting  artist 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


Celebrating  the  150th  Anniversary 

of  Brahms's  Birth  (7  May  1833) 

and  the  100th  Anniversary 

of  Webern's  Birth  (3  December  1883) 

BRAHMS  String  Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Opus  51,  No.  1 

Allegro 

Romanze.  Poco  Adagio 

Allegretto  molto  moderato  e  comodo — 

Un  poGO  piu  animato 
Allegro 

WEBERN  Five  Movements  for  String  Quartet,  Opus  5 

Heftig  bewegt — Etwas  ruhiger 

(With  violent  motion — Somewhat  calmer) 
Sehr  langsam  (Very  slow) 
Sehr  bewegt  (With  much  motion) 
Sehr  langsam  (Very  slow) 
In  zarter  Bewegung  (Tenderly) 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings.  Opus  34 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante,  un  poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Allergo;  Trio 

Finale:  Poco  sostenuto — Allegro  non  troppo — 
Presto,  non  troppo 


Bald 


wm  piano 
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NOTES 


Johannes  Brahms 

String  Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Opus  51,  No.  1 

It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  (1833-97)  avoided  writing  a  symphony  —  or 
at  least  did  not  allow  one  to  be  heard  —  until  he  was  forty-three,  so 
overwhelmed  was  he  at  the  thought  of  plowing  the  same  field  in  which 
Beethoven  had  gathered  such  a  bounteous  harvest.  The  string  quartet  was 
a  genre  as  dosely  connected  to  Beethoven  as  the  symphony,  and  Brahms 
was  in  no  hurry  to  break  ground  in  that  field  either.  In  fact,  when  he  first 
wrote  a  chamber  work  for  an  ensemble  of  strings  (his  Opus  18  Sextet,  to 
be  heard  tomorrow  evening)  he  began  the  first  phrase  of  the  piece  with 
two  cellos  and  a  viola — no  violins  at  all.  In  other  words,  he  started  with  a 
sonority  that  was  impossible  for  a  string  quartet,  as  if  to  disclaim  right  at 
the  start  any  intention  of  following  Beethoven.  Yet  when  he  finally 
produced  his  First  String  Quartet  and  his  First  Symphony,  in  both  cases 
he  wrote  in  C  minor,  a  key  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people  with 
the  quintessential  Beethoven  composition,  the  Fifth  Symphony.  It  is 
almost  as  if  Brahms  had  to  confront  his  nemesis  directly  before  he  could 
be  free  to  compose  in  those  genres.  And  both  works  —  particularly  the 
quartet  —  bear  some  marks  of  the  struggle  in  a  certain  "driven"  quality,  a 
compression  that  Brahms  seems  utterly  determined  to  maintain 
throughout. 

The  opening  gesture  hints  at  stormy  doings  ahead  (and  Brahms 
sparingly  uses  a  very  similar  idea  in  the  last  movement  and  even  hints  at 
it  in  the  Romanze).  The  movement  is  almost  unreservedly  in  the  minor 
mode,  and  the  momentary  hint  of  a  major  key  near  the  end  of  both 
exposition  and  recapitulation  is  wiped  out  by  the  cello  singing  that 
energetically  mournful  opening  phrase.  Brahms  called  the  second 
movement  a  "Romanze,"  which  should  suggest  a  simple  melodic  structure 
and  form.  The  form  is  a  lightly  varied  ABAB  pattern;  the  themes,  though, 
are  anything  but  folklike,  with  their  sophisticated  phrase  lengths  and  wide 
harmonic  sweeps.  We  expect  a  lively  scherzo  for  the  third  movement,  but 
there  is  little  that  is  jesting  in  this  movement,  which  has  a  plaintive 
quality  reinforced  by  the  "mollo  moderato"  of  the  tempo  marking.  So  much 
slow  or  medium-speed  music  demands  a  true  Allegro  for  the  finale,  and 
Brahms  provides  another  movement  of  energetic  force,  opting  in  the  end 
for  a  minor-key  conclusion  rather  than  the  triumph  of  the  major. 


Anton  Webern 

Five  Movements  for  String  Quartet,  Opus  5 

The  massive,  lengthy  symphonies  of  Bruckner  and  Mahler  sometimes  give 
listeners  pause:  how  is  it  possible  to  comprehend  the  musical  structure  of 
a  work  on  such  a  grand  scale  that  a  single  movement  may  require  nearly 
a  half-hour  in  performance?  The  music  of  Anton  Webern  (1883-1945) 
makes  great  demands  on  listeners  for  the  opposite  reason,  its 


extraordinary  brevity.  The  Five  Movements  for  String  Quartet,  Opus  5, 
last,  in  all,  about  eight  minutes,  and  the  third  movement  of  the  set  barely 
thirty-five  seconds!  The  listener  hardly  settles  down  and  begins  to 
recognize  a  few  motivic  ideas  before  the  piece  is  over.  Webern  found  that 
in  choosing  to  write  atonally  he  had  to  abandon  many  of  the  techniques 
of  older  music,  such  as  the  elaboration  of  thematic  ideas,  since  they  were 
fundamentally  based  on  the  idea  of  tonal  modulation,  which  he  now 
wanted  to  avoid.  These  tiny  works  must  have  come  as  a  great  shock  to 
their  first  audiences  (they  were,  after  all,  composed  in  1909,  the  year 
before  the  first  performance  of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  and  two 
before  Strauss's  Rosenkavalier) .  Webern  used  the  tiniest  musical  materials  — 
as  little  as  a  two-note  motive  —  for  his  main  themes,  but  he  made  a  lavish 
use  of  special  effects,  since  the  timbre  of  the  sound  became  as  important 
as  the  pitch  and  melody  in  shaping  a  work. 

The  five  short  pieces  of  Opus  5  are  consciously  varied  between  the 
frenzied  and  the  delicate.  The  compression  of  thought  requires  repeated 
careful  hearing  before  the  motivic  relationships  begin  to  explain  them- 
selves. But  one  thing  that  is  evident  from  the  very  first  is  the  intensely 
Romantic  sensibility  that  Hes  behind  these  five  pieces.  Expression  is,  if  not 
quite  all,  then  at  least  a  very  great  deal  here.  Virtually  every  note  is 
provided  with  tempo,  dynamics,  and  descriptive  markings  to  suggest  mood 
and  feeling  ("as  tenderly  as  possible,"  "scarcely  perceptible"),  while  the 
special  articulations  such  as  tremolo,  pizzicato,  col  legno,  and  playing  on  the 
bridge  enlarge  the  spectrum  of  sound  possible  with  four  stringed 
instruments.  The  music  is  full  of  incident,  as  if  an  entire  novel  had  been 
compressed  into  a  page  or  two.  Such  music  can  only  be  listened  to  with 
the  most  concentrated  attention,  but  it  amply  repays  the  effort. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings.  Opus  34 

Brahms's  Quintet  in  F  minor  went  through  a  tortuous  pre-history  before 
ending  up  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  chamber  music  repertory.  In  1862 
Brahms  composed  the  work  as  a  string  quintet  (with  two  cellos,  like  the 
great  C  major  Quintet  of  Schubert).  On  29  August  he  sent  the  first  three 
movements  to  Clara  Schumann,  who  replied  on  3  September: 

I  do  not  know  how  to  start  telling  you  quietly  the  great  delight  your  quintet 
has  given  me.  I  have  played  it  over  many  times  and  I  am  full  of  it.  It  grows 
on  me.  What  a  world  of  strength  there  is  in  the  first  movement,  and  what 
an  Adagio!  It  is  one  long  melody  from  start  to  finish.  I  am  constantly  playing 
it  over  and  over  again  and  never  wish  to  stop.  I  like  the  scherzo  also,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  Trio  a  bit  too  short.  When  will  the  last  movement 
be  ready? 

When  the  complete  work  arrived,  Clara  was  full  of  enthusiasm:  "The 
work  is  a  masterpiece."  The  views  of  violinist  Joseph  Joachim  were 
slightly  tempered.  He  admitted  that  the  piece  was  "certainly  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  .  .  .  strong  in  character,"  but  it  was  also  very 
difficult,  and  "I  am  afraid  that  without  vigorous  playing  it  will  not  sound 
clear."  By  April  1863  Joachim  had  rehearsed  it  several  times,  and  he  felt 
more  strongly  that  Brahms  would  wish  to  make  changes  before  allowing 
publication.  He  did,  in  fact,  adjust  some  of  the  passages  that  Joachim 
objected  to.  But  even  so,  when  he  heard  a  private  performance  in  Vienna, 
he  was  not  satisfied.  And  when  Joachim  himself  played  the  quintet  for 
Brahms  in  Hanover,  the  composer  was  convinced  that  he  had  demanded 
too  much  of  the  strings  and  still  knew  too  little  of  their  capabilities. 

Brahms  withdrew  the  string  quintet  entirely  and  turned  it  into  a  sonata 
for  two  pianos,  which  he  completed  by  February  1864  and  performed  with 
Karl  Tausig  in  April.  The  work  was  still  not  a  success.  Clara  Schumann 
insisted  that  it  called  for  the  resources  of  an  orchestra  and  begged  Brahms 
to  rework  the  material  yet  again.  This  time  he  took  the  advice  of 
Hermann  Levi  and  turned  it  into  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  thus 
combining  elements  of  both  the  earlier  versions.  He  sent  the  final  score  to 
Levi  in  November  1865  and  received  a  rapturous  response  from  the 
enthusiastic  musician: 

The  quintet  is  beautiful  beyond  words.  Anyone  who  did  not  know  it  in  its 
earlier  forms  .  .  .  would  never  believe  that  it  was  not  originally  thought  out 
and  designed  for  the  present  combination  of  instruments.  .  .  .  You  have 
turned  a  monotonous  work  for  two  pianos  into  a  thing  of  great  beauty,  a 
piano  duo  accessible  only  to  a  few  connoisseurs  into  a  tonic  for  every 
dilettante  who  has  some  music  in  him,  a  masterpiece  of  chamber  music,  the 
like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  since  1828  [the  year  Schubert  diedl. 

Even  so,  Brahms  continued  polishing  his  quintet  further  before  sending  it 
off  to  his  publisher  in  July  1865.  He  chose  to  publish  the  intermediate 
two-piano  version  of  the  score  as  well,  but  he  utterly  destroyed  the 
original  version  for  strings  alone.  He  was  not  to  return  to  the  string 
quintet  for  nearly  twenty  years  —  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to  a  different 
ensemble  with  two  violas  instead  of  two  cellos. 


The  first  movement  grows  from  three  tiny  musical  ideas  presented 
right  at  the  outset  and  varied  with  wonderful  imagination  into  a  tightly 
cohesive  structure  that  constantly  harps  at  the  minor  mode,  only  briefly 
relenting  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  and  in  a  parallel  passage  of  the 
recapitulation.  An  extended  passage  for  the  four  strings  alone  (almost  the 
only  one  in  the  movement)  seems  to  foretell  a  brighter  and  gentler 
conclusion,  but  it  is  rudely  cut  off  by  a  violent  reversion  to  the  minor-key 
storms  of  the  opening  idea.  The  slow  movement  is  lushly  harmonized  and 
sweet,  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  first  movement.  It  is  direct 
and  singing  throughout,  with  the  opening  section  of  its  ABA  form 
rescored  at  its  return. 

The  scherzo  starts  out  with  a  tense  pizzicato  pulse  in  the  cello,  and  it 
looks  as  if  we  are  in  for  a  mysterious  and  ghostly  time.  The  syncopated 
6l8  figure  soon  turns  into  a  2/4  march  (still  hushed)  and  suddenly  bursts 
into  a  broader  6l8  version  of  the  march.  Brahms  particularly  enjoys  the 
contrast  of  meters,  and  he  works  out  his  material  in  an  unpredictable  way 
(including  a  crisp,  hushed  fugal  passage)  and  untraditional  keys.  The 
scherzo  proper  ends  with  urgently  reiterated  statements  of  a  D-flat 
sinking  to  C;  this  falling  semitone  is  one  of  the  most  important  motives  of 
the  whole  piece,  but  its  appearance  here  —  particularly  on  D-flat  and 
C  —  is  very  likely  an  intentional  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  Schubert's 
great  C  major  Quintet.  (Remember  that  Brahms  originally  wrote  this 
passage  for  the  same  five  instruments  that  Schubert  used,  so  the  sonority 
would  reinforce  the  reminiscence.)  The  Trio  is,  as  usual,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  tension  of  the  scherzo,  a  grand,  noble  tune  stated  twice 
(with  different  scoring)  before  beginning  to  work  its  way  back  for  the 
repeat  of  the  scherzo. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  dark,  chromatic  introduction  yearning  upwards 
and  threatening  some  massive  explosion.  When  the  Allegro  finally  arives, 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  quirky  cello  tune,  followed  by  a  syncopated  second 
subject.  The  elements  draw  together  in  an  extended  coda  in  a  faster 
tempo  (but  not  too  fast  —  Brahms  is  careful  to  modify  his  "Presto"  with 
"non  troppo,"  and  his  own  performances  are  reported  to  have  been  quite 
deliberate).  Misleading  final-sounding  chords  bring  on  the  second  subject, 
now  in  much  more  dramatic  guise  and  extended  at  some  length,  before 
the  vigorous  syncopation  of  the  scherzo  returns  to  bring  the  quintet  to  a 
passionate  close. 

—  Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Friday,  1  July  at  8:30 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Burton  Fine,  viola 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


MEMBERS  of  the  EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 

Eugene  Drucker,  violin 
Lawrence  Dutton,  viola 
David  Finckel,  cello 


GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


REINECKE 


Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  oboe,  and  horn. 
Opus  188 

Allegro  moderato 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
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BRAHMS 


Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello. 
Opus  114 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Andante  grazioso 

Allegro 


BRAHMS 


INTERMISSION 


Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
and  two  cellos.  Opus  18 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante,  ma  moderato 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto;  Trio:  Animato 

Rondo:  Poco  Allegretto  &  grazioso 
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NOTES 

Carl  Reinecke 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  oboe,  and  horn.  Opus  188 

Carl  Reinecke  (1824-1910)  is  one  of  those  figures  of  the  last  century  who 
was  once  highly  renowned  but  today  is  little  more  than  a  name  batted 
around  by  Romantic-music  trivia  buffs.  Yet  he  was  a  popular  composer 
and  a  significant  music  educator  during  his  long  life,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  Schumanns,  and  the  respect  of  Liszt, 
one  of  whose  daughters  was  his  pupil.  From  1860  until  1902  he  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  (and  director  during  the  last  five 
years);  his  pupils  included  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Edvard  Grieg  (who  were 
classmates),  Karl  Muck,  Felix  Weingartner,  and  George  W.  Chadwick 
(who  built  up  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Boston  on  the  model  of 
Leipzig  and  Munich).  Reinecke  was  best-known  as  a  keyboard  composer, 
and  his  work  in  this  line  includes  charming  exercises  and  sonatinas  for 
young  pianists  as  well  as  larger  pieces  that  are  Schumannesque  in  spirit. 
But  his  voluminous  output,  reaching  nearly  to  Opus  300,  includes 
Wagnerian-style  operas  (which  failed),  fairy-tale  operas  to  his  own 
librettos  (which  were  much  more  successful),  three  symphonies,  four 
piano  concertos  (plus  one  concerto  each  for  harp  and  flute),  five  string 
quartets,  and  much  else,  including  a  goodly  number  of  interesting  and 
well-written  books  on  musical  subjects. 

His  chamber  music,  especially  in  later  years,  was  clearly  influenced  by 
Brahms,  the  great  master  of  chamber  music  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  At  its  best  it  achieves  a  certain  grandeur  and  warmth,  allied  with 
Reinecke's  melodic  sense.  The  Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  oboe,  and  horn 
was  published  in  1887.  Each  movement  grows  from  a  melodic  idea  that 
opens  a  leisurely  discourse,  with  ideas  echoing  back  and  forth  among  the 
instruments,  in  no  evident  haste.  This  is  chamber  music  in  the  traditional 
sense,  designed  for  the  mutual  pleasure  of  the  performers,  very  likely  in  a 
private  setting,  at  home  after  a  good  dinner.  The  rest  of  us  are  just  lucky 
eavesdroppers. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello.  Opus  114 

When  Brahms  (1833-97)  sent  the  manuscript  of  his  G  major  Sextet, 
Opus  111,  to  his  publisher  in  1890,  he  hinted  that  no  further  works  were 
to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  He  did  not  actually  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  was  written  out,  but  the  implication  was  nonetheless  clear.  That  he 
continued  to  compose  is  largely  due  to  the  artistry  of  a  single  musician, 
clarinetist  Richard  Miihlfeld,  whom  Brahms  heard  play  during  March  of 
1891  while  visiting  the  ducal  court  of  Meiningen.  As  if  to  repay  Miihlfeld 
for  his  unexpected  role  as  muse,  Brahms  wrote  no  fewer  than  four  major 
works  featuring  the  clarinet,  permanent  and  welcome  expansions  of  the 
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repertory  for  that  instrument.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Trio  in  A  Minor, 
Opus  114,  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  followed  in  close  succession  by 
the  Opus  115  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  and  soon  after  by  the  two 
clarinet-and-piano  sonatas  of  Opus  120. 

Brahms  wrote  the  trio  during  the  summer  of  1891,  but  he  was  not 
ready  to  release  it  to  the  world  before  hearing  the  reaction  of  his  friend 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski,  to  whom  he  sent  the  score  in  July.  When 
Mandyczewski's  reply  came  back  marveling  at  the  blending  of  the  clarinet 
and  cello  ("It  is  as  though  the  instruments  were  in  love  with  each  other"), 
Brahms  confessed  publicly  that  he  was,  in  fact,  composing  again  and  that 
the  trio  was  "twin  to  a  far  greater  folly."  He  was  referring  to  the  Clarinet 
Quintet,  which  was  also  completed  the  same  summer.  Miihlfeld  naturally 
played  both  works  at  their  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  a  Berlin 
concert  in  December. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Opus  114  trio  is  in  the  same  key  as 
the  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello.  Opus  102,  a  fairly  recent  work 
that  also  pitted  the  cello  against  a  higher  instrument.  The  trio,  though,  is 
far  more  elegiac  than  the  impetuous  concerto,  and  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  minor  mode  almost  throughout  the  first  movement  underlines  the 
autumnal  quality  of  the  score.  The  second  movement  is  a  fantasy  of  richly 
elaborated  lines,  whether  in  delicate  dialogue  or  impassioned  octaves. 
From  the  very  first  notes  its  bright  D  major  lends  a  welcome  warmth. 
The  third  movement  has,  in  place  of  a  scherzo,  a  graceful  and  delicate 
A  major  waltz  akin  to  some  of  the  more  pensive  sections  of  the 
Lieheslieder  sets.  The  finale  returns  to  the  minor  mode  to  end  the  trio  in  a 
typically  Brahmsian  alternation  of  2/4  and  6lS  meters  with  energy 
and  drive. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  two  violins,  tw^o  violas,  and 
two  cellos.  Opus  18 

The  B-flat  Sextet  is  the  earliest  Brahms  chamber  music  work  to  be  heard 
in  performance  with  any  frequency,  (The  B  major  Trio,  published  as 
Opus  8,  is  performed  today  in  the  composer's  revision  of  1891  which,  he 
once  joked,  should  really  be  called  "Opus  108";  though  the  original 
version  survives,  I  have  never  known  an  ensemble  that  chose  to  play  it 
rather  than  the  revision.)  It  is  also  Brahms's  earliest  work  for  strings 
alone.  As  such,  it  is  striking  in  its  conscious  avoidance  of  anything  that 
might  summon  up  the  memory  of  Beethoven,  whose  shade  Brahms  felt  to 
be  haunting  him  so  overpoweringly.  First  of  all,  this  Opus  18  (unlike 
Beethoven's)  is  not  a  string  quartet;  it  exploits  a  medium  that  Beethoven 
himself  never  used.  And,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Brahms 
states  his  opening  theme  in  a  sonority  that  is  quite  unobtainable  from  a 
string  quartet:  the  tune  is  stated  in  a  cello  while  another  cello  provides 
the  bass,  and  a  viola  sandwiched  in  between  them  provides  the 
accompaniment.  After  a  single  phrase  the  two  violins  enter,  but  now 
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there  are  five  instruments  playing,  not  four,  and  before  long  the  second 
viola  joins  in.  Brahms  insisted  that  even  a  listener  with  his  eyes  shut 
would  know  at  once  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  reworking  of  a  medium 
that  Beethoven  had  worked  so  well. 

It  is  hard  to  know  when  the  work  was  composed,  since  Brahms's 
lifelong  habit  of  revision  and  keeping  a  work  to  himself  until  he  was 
satisfied  meant  that  many  compositions  were  written  long  before  they 
were  published.  He  finished  it  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  but  it  may  have 
been  underway  for  a  year  or  more  before  that,  during  which  time  he  was 
engaged  for  three  months  of  each  year  in  the  princely  court  of  Detmold. 
There  he  received  a  quarterly  salary  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  live 
modestly  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  he  had  plenty  of  free  time  to 
compose.  The  sextet  is  fresh  and  relaxed,  though  tinged  with  resignation, 
and  redolent  of  the  magnificent  surrounding  forest  in  which  Brahms  took 
lengthy  strolls. 

The  exposition  is,  in  most  respects,  traditional,  but  a  magical  harmonic 
shift  lifts  us  briefly  to  a  different  world.  It  closes  with  a  passage  that 
sounds  altogether  Viennese  (though  Brahms  had  not  yet  visited  the  city 
that  would  eventually  be  his  lifelong  home).  The  development  builds  up  a 
good  bit  of  energy  which  is  dispersed  in  the  mellow  recapitulation.  The 
second  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  in  D  minor  that  allows  Brahms  to 
ring  all  sorts  of  imaginative  changes  on  the  varied  ways  of  scoring  six 
stringed  instruments.  The  theme  and  first  three  variations  follow  the  old 
Baroque  practice  of  gradually  increasing  the  level  of  activity  from  one 
section  to  the  next.  With  the  fourth  variation,  Brahms  turns  to 
D  major  for  a  flowing  section  with  simple  melodic  outline.  The  fifth 
variation  turns  the  violas  into  bagpipes  with  a  drone  and  a  skirl.  The 
minor  key  returns  in  the  last  variation  for  a  backward  glance  to  the 
opening.  Scherzo  and  Trio  are  both  energetic,  almost  Beethovenian  in 
their  exuberance.  The  finale  is  a  melodious  rondo,  lyrical  rather  than 
dramatic  (probably  on  the  model  of  Schubert),  though  with  vigorous 
outbursts  from  time  to  time  and  an  animated  rush  to  the  end. 

—  Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Saturday,  2  July  at  8:30 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Burton  Fine,  viola 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


with  assisting  artist 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


C.  SCHUMANN 


Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano. 
Opus  22 

Andante  molto 

Allegretto 

Leidenschaftlich  schnell  (Passionately  fast) 


WEBERN 


Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
trumpet,  trombone,  piano,  violin,  and 
viola.  Opus  24 

Etwas  lebhaft  (Rather  lively) 
Sehr  langsam  (Very  slow) 
Sehr  rasch  (Very  fast) 


Bald 


win 


pia 


no 
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BRUCH 


Four  Pieces  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano, 
from  Opus  83 

Allegro  con  moto 
Andante  con  moto 
Nachtgesang.  Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  vivace,  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano. 
Opus  40 

Andante  —  Poco  piu  animato 

Scherzo:  Allegro 

Adagio  mesto 

Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 


RCA,  New  World,  DG,  and  Nonesuch  records 
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NOTES 


Clara  Schumann 

Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano.  Opus  22 

Clara  Wieck  Schumann  (1819-96)  is  best  remembered  to  music  history  as 
a  brilliant  pianist,  devoted  to  espousing  the  music  of  her  husband  Robert. 
Yet  she  composed  a  good  deal  of  music  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life.  She 
is  but  one  of  many  women  composers  of  considerable  talent — Fanny 
Mendelssohn  (Felix's  sister)  and  Alma  Mahler  come  immediately  to 
mind  —  whose  creative  energy  was  never  given  the  opportunity  to  flourish 
in  a  time  when  social  convention  decreed  that  the  woman  must  be 
subordinate  and  supportive.  Her  musical  style  was  shaped  largely  by  her 
father,  who  was  himself  thoroughly  conservative,  but  that  didn't  prevent 
Schumann  from  admiring  it,  as  he  did  a  number  of  other  composers  of 
retrospective  tendencies.  Opus  22,  one  of  Clara's  last  compositions,  was 
written  for  the  great  violinist  Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  very  highly 
regarded  in  the  Schumann  family.  Though  Clara  herself  was  a  superb 
pianist,  she  seems  consciously  to  have  played  down  the  piano  part  and 
given  the  violinist  most  of  the  material.  The  work  was  written  in  1853,  at 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  was  composing  one  movement  of  a  violin 
sonata  jointly  composed  for  Joachim  by  Schumann,  Dietrich,  and  Brahms. 
The  first  of  Clara's  Romances  contains  an  evident  quote  from  Schumann's 
movement  of  this  sonata,  thus  continuing,  almost  to  the  end  of  her 
husband's  life,  their  long-standing  practice  of  composing  musical  messages 
to  one  another. 


Anton  Webern 

Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  trumpet,  trombone, 
piano,  violin,  and  viola.  Opus  83 

It  was  typical  of  Anton  Webern  (1883-1945)  to  give  his  works  a  generic 
title  such  as  "concerto"  or  "symphony,"  suggesting  large  and  lengthy 
compositions  for  a  full  orchestra  when,  in  fact,  the  two  pieces  so  titled  call 
for  so  small  an  ensemble  that  150  years  ago  they  would  simply  have  been 
regarded  as  large  chamber  works.  Webern  was  the  apostle  of  the  gemlike 
miniature,  each  composition  being  intricately  crafted  from  the  materials  of 
the  scale  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  complex,  interlocking  pattern,  like  the 
facets  of  a  gem.  The  Concerto,  Opus  24,  was  composed  between  1931  and 
1934;  in  addition  to  the  three  movements  of  the  final  work,  there  was  a 
fourth  that  Webern  abandoned  before  completing  the  piece.  It  is  hard  to 
say  how  strongly  the  concerto  tradition  influenced  his  choice  of  three 
movements  in  a  fast-slow-fast  grouping.  Certainly  there  is  little  else  in 
the  work  to  suggest  that  tradition;  even  the  piano  part,  which  has  more 
notes  to  play  than  any  other,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  first  among 
equals  —  and  the  other  eight  instruments  are,  after  all,  soloists  as  well! 
The  Concerto  was  not  commissioned,  so  there  was  no  external  deadline 
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for  its  completion,  but  Webern  had  a  personal  deadline  —  he  presented  the 
work  as  a  sixtieth-birthday  present  to  his  teacher  Arnold  Schoenberg  on 
13  September  1934. 

The  Concerto  is  the  most  mathematically  organized  of  Webern's  works, 
beginning  with  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  twelve  notes  of  the 
chromatic  scale  into  a  complex  pattern:  it  is  divided  into  four  groups  of 
three  notes  each;  these  three-note  groups  all  consist  of  a  melodic  cell 
containing  movement  by  a  semitone  followed  by  a  major  third  in  the 
opposite  direction.  And  in  creating  the  twelve-note  melody  as  a  whole, 
Webern  has  the  four  groups  present  this  melodic  cell  in  each  of  four 
possible  ways:  the  original  form,  backwards,  upside-down,  or  upside- 
down  and  backwards.  This  is  quite  evident  to  the  ear  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Concerto,  where  oboe,  flute,  trumpet,  and  clarinet  enter 
one  after  the  other,  each  with  one  of  the  four  cells.  The  pitches,  of 
course,  provide  only  the  raw  material  for  the  piece;  the  composer's  ear  for 
color,  his  use  of  rhythm  and  register  and  articulation,  generate  the  work 
as  a  whole  from  this  straightforward  opening. 

The  Concerto  took  shape  during  the  dark  months  of  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  and  election  as  Chancellor  in  Germany.  It  was  a  difficult  time  for 
Webern  personally,  too.  His  music  was  blacklisted  in  Germany  (in  a  few 
years  the  same  thing  would  happen  in  his  native  Austria),  and  foreign 
guest  appearances  as  a  conductor  no  longer  helped  him  eke  out  his 
modest  living.  Yet  in  late  February  1934,  Webern  had  written,  "The  more 
terrible  it  becomes,  the  more  responsible  are  our  tasks."  That  statement 
resounds  as  a  personal  affirmation  of  faith  in  the  deep  human  values, 
values  that  echo  in  the  Opus  24  Concerto  as  in  all  his  music  with 
Webern's  confidence  in  the  power  and  beauty  of  rationality. 


Max  Bruch 

Four  Pieces  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano,  from  Opus  83 

Max  Bruch  (1838-1920)  was  among  the  most  popular  composers  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  precociously  gifted  and  blessed  with  an  attractive, 
tuneful  style.  For  a  time  his  large  choral  works  were  the  mainstay  of 
choral  societies  all  over  Europe  and  America,  while  his  concertos  promptly 
went  into  the  standard  repertory.  Only  a  handful  of  works  —  especially 
the  G  minor  Violin  Concerto — are  now  heard  with  any  regularity  outside 
of  Germany.  The  eight  pieces  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano  published  as 
Opus  83  are  the  most  important  chamber  work  of  his  last  years.  He 
wrote  the  work  for  his  son.  Max  Felix,  who  was  a  distinguished 
clarinetist,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  also  had  in  mind  such  earlier  examples 
of  this  unfamiliar  combination  of  instruments  as  Mozart's  Kegelstatt  Trio, 
K.498,  and  Schumann's  Marchenerzdhlungen,  Opus  132.  The  very  title  of  the 
publication  —  "Eight  Pieces" — indicates  that  the  composer  did  not  expect 
or  intend  performers  to  consider  the  work  as  an  entity  in  itself,  but 
rather  as  a  source  of  various  movements  from  which  they  might  choose 
one  or  more  compositions  as  a  group.  The  selection  to  be  performed  here 
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consists  of  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  Bruch's  original  eight. 
Both  the  Allegro  con  moto  in  B  minor  and  the  Nachtgesang  ("nocturne")  in 
G  minor  are  laid  out  in  lyric  three-part  form  consisting  of  a  theme,  a 
contrasting  middle  section,  and  a  restatement  of  the  opening.  The  clarinet 
and  viola  sing  in  a  polite  dialogue,  while  the  piano  almost  always  remains 
the  accompaniment.  The  Andante  con  moto  which  precedes  the 
Nachtgesang  contrasts  a  defiant  section  in  C-sharp  minor  for  the  viola  with 
a  more  placid,  resigned  music  for  the  clarinet  in  D-flat,  bringing  the  two 
materials  together  at  the  end.  The  Allegro  vivace  in  B  major  is  rather 
more  elaborate  and  allows  the  piano  a  larger  role  in  working  out  the 
materials  of  its  sonata  form. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano.  Opus  40 

Johannes  Brahms  (1833-97)  composed  his  striking  Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin, 
horn,  and  piano  in  1865,  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  outpouring  of  chamber 
music.  He  had  already  employed  the  horn  to  great  effect  in  his  Four 
Choruses  for  women's  voices,  two  horns,  and  harp.  Opus  17,  but  it  was 
fairly  unusual  to  include  the  instrument  in  a  full-scale  four-movement 
chamber  work,  if  only  because  of  the  tonal  limitations  that  it  necessitated. 
Valves  had  recently  been  developed  for  the  horn,  making  possible  the 
performance  of  chromatic  notes  that  were  simply  not  within  the  range  of 
the  natural,  valveless  instrument.  But  Brahms  always  remained  loathe  to 
use  the  newfangled  version,  claiming  that  the  natural  horn  had  a  much 
fuller  and  more  satisfying  tone  than  the  valved  instruments. 

Part  of  that  difference  in  tone  came  from  the  manner  of  playing  natural 
horns:  in  order  to  get  any  pitches  other  than  those  that  were  part  of  the 
overtone  series,  the  player  inserted  his  hand  into  the  bell  to  "stop"  the 
instrument,  thus  lowering  the  pitch  by  a  half-step  or,  at  most,  a  whole 
step.  This,  of  course,  had  the  additional  effect  of  muffling  the  tone.  The 
player  therefore  had  to  be  somewhat  circumspect  in  playing  unstopped 
tones,  in  order  to  make  them  match  the  stopped  tones  as  closely  as 
possible.  Apparently  when  the  valves  were  first  introduced  horn  players 
were  carried  away  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  chromaticism  and  vulgar  blowing 
with  all  their  might  and  main.  Even  so  revolutionary  a  composer  as 
Wagner  —  whose  Tristan  und  Isolde  cannot  be  performed  without  the 
modern  instrument  —  noted  in  the  score  that  he  had  first  made  sure  it 
was  possible  to  play  the  valved  horn  tastefully  before  scoring  his  opera  for 
it!  Brahms  apparently  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk;  he  always  wrote  as  if 
for  the  older  natural  horns,  which  could  be  changed  from  one  key  to 
another  by  the  insertion  of  a  special  crook  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
tubing  —  even  though,  by  the  end  of  his  life,  almost  all  players  were 
certainly  using  the  valved  horn. 

He  completed  the  trio,  a  romantic  work  redolent  of  German  forests,  in 
the  wooded  neighborhood  of  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden-Baden,  in  May 
1865,  and  took  part  himself  as  pianist  in  the  first  performance  in 
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Karlsruhe  that  December.  When  he  offered  it  to  his  publisher  Simrock 
the  following  June,  Brahms  noted  that  the  horn  part  could,  if  necessary, 
be  played  on  a  cello,  but  eighteen  years  later  he  had  a  change  of  heart  and 
wrote  to  Simrock:  "My  horn  trio  should  be  provided  with  a  viola  part 
instead  of  the  cello!  With  cello  it  sounds  dreadful,  but  splendid  with  viola!" 
Simrock  agreed  to  print  a  viola  part,  too  (it  could  only  increase  sales!),  but 
he  refused  Brahms's  request  to  suppress  the  cello  part.  Of  course,  any 
discussion  of  alternate  scorings  is  purely  academic,  because  horn  players, 
who  are  not  exactly  wallowing  in  chamber  music  by  the  great  masters, 
will  never  let  this  piece  go.  It  gives  the  player  every  opportunity  for  a 
wide  range  of  expressive  and  virtuosic  performance. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  modulating  freely  and  widely  with  a  natural 
horn,  Brahms  wrote  a  first  movement  that  is  not  in  sonata  form  —  the 
only  one  in  his  entire  chamber  music  output.  It  alternates  two  ideas  —  the 
opening  Andante  in  E-flat  and  a  Poco  piu  animato  in  a  related  minor 
key — with  a  sonata-like  tonal  plan,  but  without  any  rapidly  modulating 
development  section.  The  scherzo  that  follows  is  a  lively  romp  with  some 
surprising  harmonic  twists,  both  in  the  main  section  and  in  the  Trio, 
which  comes  in  the  dark  key  of  A-flat  minor.  The  slow  movement, 
identified  in  its  tempo  as  "sad"  ("mesto"),  is  an  expressive  lament,  thought 
by  some  critics  to  be  a  musical  response  to  the  death  of  the  composer's 
mother,  which  took  place  in  the  year  of  composition  (and  to  which  the 
soprano  solo  of  the  German  Requiem  was  another  response).  The  finale 
conjures  up  the  forest  and  the  hunt,  with  its  fanfares  and  its  echoes  in  a 
vigorous  interplay  of  good  humor. 

—  Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


TRINITY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
LENOX  AMSS. 

Sundays:  8:00  Q.nn.,  10:15  am.,  7:15  p.m. 

Fair  and  Auction 
July  1 6th 
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^ 

"'!jBeiMire^JBallet  j 
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^K^    Wi 

ROMEO  &  JULIET 

JULY  2,  3,  9,  10 
Mini-Matinee  -  JULY  7  2pm 

Wiy     ARTS  CENTER 
Vjf         THEATRE 

LE  DIVERTISSEMENT. 

JULY  16.  17.  '^-*— ^IH 

■M^^^V       Berkshire  Community  College 
^^^^^^            Piiislieia 

GISELLE               ^H 

JULY  30.  31  &  AUG   6.  7^|M 
Mmi-Malinee  -  AUG.  4  2p  ni^ 

■  «p 

PERFORMANCES 

'  Saturdays  5:00  p  m,  &  8:30  p  m  Sundays  8:00  p  m 

TICKET  PRICES 

S10  00  &  S9  00  Discounts  for  children,  senior  citizens,  and  groups 

TICKET  INFORMATION  &  RESERVATIONS:  (413)  442-1307 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 


The  only  permanent  chamber  music 
ensemble  made  up  of  the  principal 
players  of  a  major  symphony 
orchestra,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  include  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  principal 
string,  woodwind,  brass,  and 
percussion  players.  The  Chamber 
Players  can  perform  virtually  any 
work  within  the  vast  chamber  music 
literature,  from  miniature  works  for 
one  or  two  instruments  to  Stravinsky's 
L'Histoire  du  soldai  concert  suite,  and 
they  can  expand  their  range  of 
repertory  by  calling  upon  other 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  enlisting  the  services  of 
such  distinguished  guest  artists  as 
Gilbert  Kalish,  the  group's  regular 
pianist.  Other  pianists  who  have 
performed  with  the  Chamber  Players 
include  Claude  Frank,  Misha  Dichter, 
Peter  Serkin,  and  Andre  Previn;  the 
ensemble  has  also  been  joined  by 
guest  artists  ranging  from  sopranos 
Phyllis  Curtin  and  Benita  Valente  to 
the  Joshua  Light  Show  and  the 
Guarneri  Quartet. 

The  Chamber  Players'  activities 
include  an  annual  three-concert 
series  in  Boston's  Jordan  Hall, 


regular  appearances  at  Tanglewood 
and  in  New  York  City,  and  a  busy 
schedule  of  touring  and  recording. 
The  group  has  traveled  to  South 
America,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  They 
have  toured  Europe  four  times,  and 
this  May  they  made  their  first  tour 
of  Japan,  performing  fourteen  con- 
certs in  eleven  cities.  Their  most 
recent  recordings  include  the 
Beethoven  Septet  and  the  Schubert 
Octet,  both  for  Nonesuch;  their 
recent  release  of  Strauss  waltzes  as 
transcribed  by  Schoenberg,  Berg, 
and  Webern  won  the  prestigious 
Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis.  Other 
Chamber  Players  recordings  include 
Debussy's  last  three  sonatas  and 
Syrinx  for  solo  flute;  the  Dvorak 
Opus  77  string  quintet;  music  of 
Ives,  Porter,  and  Carter;  the  com- 
plete chamber  music  of  Stravinsky, 
including  the  concert  suite  from 
L'Histoire  du  soldat;  and  the  two 
Brahms  string  quintets.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  will 
celebrate  their  twentieth  anniversary 
as  a  performing  ensemble  with  the 
1984  season. 
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The  Emerson  String  Quartet 


/l»#^J^ 


Since  winning  the  Naumburg  Award 
for  Chamber  Music  in  1978,  the 
Emerson  String  Quartet  has  ap- 
peared on  virtually  every  major 
series  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  has  performed  more 
than  one  hundred  concerts  annually  in 
the  last  three  seasons.  Its  recent 
appointment  as  Resident  Quartet  of 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of 
Lincoln  Center — the  first  quartet  to 
be  so  honored — is  a  significant 
addition  to  an  already  extensive  list 
of  distinguished  performance  resi- 
dencies which  have  included  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Spoleto 
Festival  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  the  Aspen  Music  Festival, 
Middlebury  College,  and  the 
University  of  Hartford's  Hartt  School 
of  Music.  The  Emerson's  broad 
repertoire  includes  the  complete 
Beethoven  and  Bartok  cycles;  for  its 
third  Alice  Tully  Hall  appearance,  in 
1981,  it  performed  all  six  Bartok 
quartets  in  a  single  marathon 
concert,  a  feat  the  group  repeats  this 
season  as  part  of  its  first  major 
European  tour.  The  Emerson  String 
Quartet  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Tanglewood  in  1981;  this  summer 


also  brings  reengagements  at  the 
.Casals  Festival  in  Puerto  Rico  and  at 
the  Caramoor  Festival  in  New  York. 
The  group  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  in  bringing  works  of 
twentieth-century  American  com- 
posers to  a  wide  audience,  and  its 
recordings  for  CRI  and  New  World 
include  music  of  Davidovsky,  Piston, 
Cowell,  Harris,  and  Schuller. 

The  Emerson  Quartet  was  formed 
at  the  Juilliard  School  in  the  early 
1970s  and  took  the  name  of  the 
great  American  philosopher  during 
the  country's  Bicentennial  year. 
Violinists  Eugene  Drucker  and  Philip 
Setzer,  both  prizewinners  in  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in 
Brussels,  have  shared«the  first  chair 
from  the  start — a  practice  unique 
among  American  quartets.  The 
individual  members  of  the  quartet 
have  been  recipients  of  numerous 
awards  and  honors,  and  they  were 
featured  in  a  Musical  America  cover 
story  as  "Artists  of  the  Month."  The 
Emerson  has  collaborated  with  such 
renowned  artists  as  Walter  Trampler, 
Lilian  Kalir,  and  Menahem  Pressler, 
and  it  has  presented  benefit  concerts 
for  world  hunger  and  peace. 


I  I 
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Gilbert  Kalish 


Easy  Picnics  with 

Picnic  Pack 

Lightweight  Oxtord  Picnic  cloth 
folds  to  tote!  Roonny  pockets 
hold  beverages,  food  and 
supplies.  38"  square 
Velcro  closures  ■  Washable 

Order  yours  now  to  enjoy  all  summer. 
Red,  blue,  green,  wine 

524«5pp. 

Picnic  Pack 

PO  Box  14614 

Dept  T 

Hartford,  CT  06114 


Born  in  1935,  Gilbert  Kalish  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Columbia 
College  and  studied  piano  with 
Leonard  Shufe,  Isabella  Vengerova, 
and  Julius  Hereford.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  and  he  has  been  heard  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic. Noted  for  his  perfor- 
mances of  twentieth -century  repertory, 
Mr.  Kalish  has  long  been  the  pianist 
of  the  contemporary  Chamber 
Ensemble,  and  he  has  played  concertos 
of  Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen,  and 
Stravinsky.  He  has  performed  as 
soloist  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  he 
may  be  heard  on  recordings  for  CBS, 
CRI,  Desto,  Folkways,  and  Nonesuch. 
His  recordings  for  the  latter  com- 
pany include  several  volumes  of 
Haydn  piano  sonatas,  a  recent 
Schubert  album,  Charles  Ives's 
Concord  Sonata,  and  numerous 
albums  with  his  frequent  collaborator, 
mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani.  He 
has  been  guest  pianist  with  the 
Juilliard  and  Concord  string  quartets, 
and  a  frequent  participant  at  the 
Ojai  Festival.  Mr.  Kalish  is  an  artist- 
in-residence  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and 
Head  of  Keyboard  Activities  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 
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One  of  a  kind  exteriors.  Conceived  and  created  for  the 

most  distinguished  families.  Swimming  pools,  decking  and  landscaping  aesthetically 

Integrated  for  the  most  harmonious  setting. 

References  and  Portfolio  by  request. 


Scott  Swimming  Pools 

Washington  Road ,  Dept  C 

Woodbtiry,  CT  06798 
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Woodbury  HQ  (203)  263-2108 
Lakeville  Office  (203)  435-9500 
24-hour  telephone  access 


SCOTT 


Distinguished  Swimming  Environments  Since  1937 


H 
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Retirenient  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  m  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 
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Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Give  something  more  to  music.  Do  something  special  this  year  and  become  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Every  contributor  is  a  Friend,  but  if  you  give 
$35  or  more,  you  will  receive  many  benefits  that  will  increase  your  enjoyment 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  concertseason. 


Individual  $35/ 
Family  $50 


Contributors 
of  $75 


Contributors 
of $125 


Contributors 

of  $175 


Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  nnay  attend  free  concerts 
performed  by  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
BSO's  distinguished  academy  for  advanced  study  in  music. 

The  fascinating  Talks  and  Walks  series,  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  is  available  to  all  Friends.  These  informal 
talks  feature  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or  guest 
artist  and  are  followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Reservations  can  be  made  through  the  Friends' 
Office. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  newsletter,  BSO,  will 
keep  Friends  informed  of  all  Symphony  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

Family  membership  provides  the  benefits  described  above 
for  member,  spouse,  and  all  children  21  years  of  age  and 
under. 

Same  privileges  as  for  Family  membership;  in  addition, 
donors  will  receive  an  advance  Tanglewood  concert  schedule 
and  ticket  application  form  in  the  early  spring,  prior  to  sale 
to  the  general  public. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  enjoy  the 
Tanglewood  Tent,  a  pleasant  gathering  place  where  oar 
service  is  provided  and  picnic  space  is  available  on  concert 
days.  Call  the  Friends'  Office  for  box  supper  orders  and 
reservations. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  use  special 
parking  areas  located  at  the  Hawthorne  Street  entrance  or 
the  West  Street  entrance  for  BSO  and  BMC  events. 


BUSINESS 
MEMBERSHIP 

$200 


Business  memberships  are  a  vital  component  of  the  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  program.  Business  support  adds  a 
special  dimension  of  community  participation  to  the  Friends. 
All  contributions  of  $200  or  more  from  Business  donors  will 
be  recognized  in  each  weekend  concert  program  during  the 
Tanglewood  festival  season. 


Contributors 
of $250 

Contributors 
of  $500 

Contributors 
of  $1,000 


Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  request  a 
complimentary  recording  by  the  BSO. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  are  eligible  to 
attend  pre-concert  suppers  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  at 
SeranaK  at  a  fixed  price. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  will  be  entitled 
to  special  ticket  assistance  during  the  Tanglewood  summer 
concert  season. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

There  are  several  opportunities  to  support  Tanglewood  and  the  training 
of  young,  talented  musicians  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  For  your 
generous  participation  in  these  efforts  you  will  receive  the  privileges 
described  below.  Donors  interested  in  the  Fellowship  Program  should 
contact  Acting  Director  of  Development  Joyce  Snyder  Serwitz  at 
Symphony  Hall  Boston,  (617)  266-1492. 


$1,250  Partial 
Fellowship 


$2,000 
Fellowship 


$50,000 

Fellowship 

Endowment 


A  donor  of  $1,250  will  be  contributing  toward  the  training 
of  a  young,  talented  musician  at  the  BMC,  will  be  invited  to 
attend  a  special  reception  with  Fellowship  recipients,  and 
will  be  listed  in  the  Tanglewood  program  at  the  end  of  the 
concert  season,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 

A  donor  of  $2,000  will  be  the  sponsor  of  a  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Fellowship,  helping  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  an 
eight-week  summer  study  program.  Donors  will  be  invited 
to  a  special  reception  with  their  Fellowship  recipient  and  will 
be  listed  in  the  program,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 

A  gift  of  $50,000  will  endow  a  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Fellowship,  providing  sustaining  support  for  the  program, 
and  enabling  one  Fellowship  student  each  year  to  study  ^t 
Tanglewood.  Donors  will  be  invited  to  a  special  reception 
with  their  Fellowship  recipient  and  will  be  listed  in  the 
program,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 
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Listen  to  a  Secret 

Nestled  in  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  Hills  are  456  acres  of  country 

hospitality  and  enjoyment— the 

Oak  n'  Spruce,  an  interval  ownership 

resort.  Open  year  round, 

Oak  n' Spruce  provides  country 

living  accommodations.  New  England 

style  cuisine,  golf,  tennis,  fishing, 

swimming,  a  full  health  club, 

entertainment  and  much  more. 

Words  can  only  begin 

to  describe  the  serenity  and  charm 

here.  You  must  see 

Oak  n'  Spruce  for  yourself. 

Join  us^  as  our  guest, 

for  a  sumptuous 

Sunday  Brunch  and 

share  the  secret. 

Anytime  during  the  Tanglewood 

BSO  Concert  Season,  present  your 

concert  ticket  stubs  at  our  main  dining 

room  for  a  complimentary 
Sunday  Brunch  (10:30  A.M.-3:30  P.M., 

limit— 2  tickets  per  brunch). 
We  ask  only  that  you  allow  one  of  our 

friendly  staff  to  introduce  you  to 

our  magnificent  grounds  and  facilities. 

Reservations  are  required, 

as  seating  availability  is  limited. 

Come  visit  and  enjoy  the  best  kept 
secret  in  the  Berkshires. 

*Because  alcoholic  beverages  are  served  with 
the  brunch,  guests  must  be  of  legal  age. 

Oak  n'  Spruce  Resort 

South  Lee,  Massachusetts  01 260 

Telephone:  (413)  243-3500 

Outside  MA  (toll-free)  1  -800-628-5072 
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Original  Japanese 
Woodblock  Prints. 

June  29-July  17 

Japanese  Ukiyo-e 

An  Overview 

July  20-August  7 

The  47  Loyal  Retainers 

Chushingura 

A  Japanese  Epic 

August  10- September  4 

Kuniyoshi  Ukiyo-e  Prints 

Japanese  History  St  Legend 

Open  Wednesday  thru  Sunday 

10  AM-5  PM  and  by  appointment 

Seekonk  Road 

in  Great  Barrington 

Call  for  directions: (4 13)528-4865 
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"it   could  not   be   a   better  introduction 
Shakespeare  for  young  audiences. " 

Frank  Rich,  NY.  Times  1981 

Their  Sixth  Season  of 

Shakespeare  under  the  Stars 

July  13  -  August  27 


T^ne  Comedv  of  Errors 

Directed  by 
Tina  Packer 

also 
during  June,  July  and  August 

The  Mount:  A  Turning  Point 


Box  Office 
413-637-3353 

SHAKESPEARE  &  COMPANY  at  THE  MOUNT 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 
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1983  Tanglewood  Talks  &  Walks 


Exclusively  available  to  the  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  is  a 

stimulating  series  of  five  Thursday 
lecture-luncheons  in  the  Tanglewood 
Tent,  beginning  at  12:15  p.m.  and 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Guest  speakers 
include  musicians  and  conductors. 
Bring  a  lunch;  coffee  and  tea  will  be 
available. 

Reservations  must  be  prepaid  and 
cannot  be  accepted  by  phone. 
Seating  will  be  determined  in  the 
order  reservations  are  received. 
Special  seating  requests  will  be 
accommodated  to  the  extent  possible. 

The  series  of  five  Talks  &  Walks  is 
available  for  a  fee  of  $12.50; 
individual  tickets  may  be  purchased 
for  $3  per  program.  However,  ticket 
requests  may  be  accepted  only  from 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 

Reservations  may  be  made  through 
the  Friends'  Office  or  by  mailing 
your  request  to: 

Talks  &  Walks 

Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
"BSO/Talks  &  Walks " 


July  14 

Edo  de  Waart 

Music  Director 

San  Francisco  Symphony 

July  21 

Sherrill  Milnes 

Baritone 

July  28 

Maureen  Forrester 

Contralto 

August  4 

Yo-Yo  Ma 

Cellist 

August  11 

Roger  Voisin 

Former  Principal  Trumpet 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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CHURCH  STREET  IN  LENOX    PHONE  637-0340 


NEEDLEPOINT,  CROSS  STITCH  AND  CANDLEWICKING      •   LESSONS 


Dine  With  Us  at  Seranak 


The  Seranak  Supper  Club 


The  Seranak  Supper  Club  provides  an  elegant  setting  for  dining  and 
relaxing  at  Tanglewood  while  helping  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  same  time.  In  return  for  a  tax-deductible  contribution  of  $500  to  the 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  donors  may  dine  at  the  Supper  Club 
before  the  concerts  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  throughout  the 
Tanglewood  season.  The  evening  begins  with  cocktails  on  the  terrace, 
where  guests  enjoy  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Stockbridge  Bowl.  The 
gourmet  menu  features  the  best  in  continental  cuisine  prepared  by  Chef 
Charles  Voos. 

Once  the  summer  home  of  the  legendary  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Seranak 
is  just  minutes  away  from  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  where  special  parking 
facilities  reserved  for  Seranak  diners  ensure  arrival  at  the  concert  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 


For  a  perfect  prelude  to  an  evening  of  glorious  music,  join  us  for  dinner 
at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club.  Members  of  the  Seranak  Supper  Club 
receive  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood.  For  details,  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  in  the  Symphony  Hall 
Development  Office,  (617)  266-1492,  or  send  your  check  payable  to  the 
"Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood"  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
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A  BREATHTAKING  VIEW— EXCELLENT  CUISINE, 

AND  LOVELY  ROOMS  WITH  PRIVATE  BATHS, 

DINNER  5:30-9:30— RESERVATIONS  APPRECIATED 

413-637-1477 
k       224  WEST  ST.,  LENOX,  MA  01240-0699 


On  a  clear  day 
you  can  hear 
Connecticut. 


The  Hartt  School  of  Music  of  the  University 
ot  Hartford  ofters  a  wide  range  of  degree 
programs: 

Bachelor  of  Music 
Master  of  Music 
Master  of  Music  Education 
Kodaly  Certificate  (KMTI) 
Artist  Diploma 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 

Whatever  the  program,  our  primary  concern 
is  the  personal  and  artistic  development  of 
each  student  as  a  total  musician,  prepared  for 
a  career  as  a  performer,  teacher  and  creative 
artist.  If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  us, 
call  203-243-4115  or  write  for  our  color 
brochure.  We're  closer  than  you  think. 

Hartt  School  of  Music 

University  of  Hartford 

West  Hartford,  CT  061 17 


School  of  Music 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1982-83 


Mrs.  Thomas  Morse 
Mr.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Co-Cha\rmen 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Boston/Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mr.  Kelton  Burbank 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Peter  Buttenheim 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Conlon,  Jr. 

Tea  Dance 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  and  Information 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Gait 
Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Tanglewood/ Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  William  Graulty 

Community  Affairs 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 
Fellowship  Students 

Mrs.  Anthony  Massimiano 

Sales  and  Information 

Mrs.  Arthur  Paddock 

Tea  Dance 

Ms.  Julia  Polk 

Fellowship  Students 

Mrs.  George  Ripley 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Seranak 

Mr.  Leon  Siegel 

Business 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Nominating  Committee 


m\d-^f^ 


THC  eirrco  chilo 


TOYS 

ACCESSORIES 

CLOTHING 

\F^X  BORS  TO  THES 
CAMP    GIFTS 


69  CHURCH  STREET 
LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS  01240 


LOS     GflTOSde  Lenox, 

30  Church  St.,  Lenox,  MA  •  413-637-1271 

^^^  Picnic  Ba8ket8,clothing,  arts  & 

w J_^  crafts  from  Latin  America 

^       ''  '^  Gifts  for  people  as  nutsy 

about  cats  as  we  are 
Antiques  &  Collectibles 
from  more  innocent  times. 
Thurs.-Mon. 
noon  to  six 


NORA'S 

W:>rki  of  Rishions 


. . .  For  the 
Young  at  Heart 


Largest  selection  of  Danskin  in  Lenox 

30  Church  Street,  Lenox 

333  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road 

413-637-3253 


COLDUieiX  BANKER  □ 


ISGOOD  REALTY 

Birchwood  Village  Townhouses 

The  custom  designed 

condominiums  in 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Call  443-441 9  or  637-1401 


efc  of  lenox,  inc. 


Gifts  and  Stationery 
from  sin:\ple  to  simply  elegant 


Summer  is  our  time 
to  shine. 


<»rt 


AV^to^ 


Mon.-Sun.  10-$:30 


Village  Shopping  Centre 
Lenox.  Massachusetts  01240 


(413)  637-3083 


gOUTH  moot 


hand  knitted  sweaters 

104  Mum  st^ 

YAMAmMmmMMimmmmm 


.)5>   ^^'r    y- 

As  Near  as  a  Mile.as  Far  as  a  Century. 


ChiiChO^r^er 


CAFE 


An  American  Bistro 

69  CHURCH  STREET    LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

413  •  637  •  2745 
LUNCH  •  DINNER  •  SUNDAY  BRUNCH 


REINHOLT 

MAIN  STREET        LENOX,  MA  01240 

WHY  NOT  A  CONDOMINIUM? 

Lenox  Ot,  Barrlngion 

413-637-1251  ^tSSlS-OaOO 

Stoekbri4g€ 

413-29^3664 
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THE  LEMON  TREE 

Gifts 

Accessories 

Apparel 

Lenox  Williamstown 


(Be(Mml(§ye 


LOOK  AROUND 

OUR  KITCHEN .  .  . 

AND  YOU  WILL  SEE  SIMMERING  STOCKPOTS, 

FRENCH  WHIPS,  AND  ROLLING  PINS— 

THE  TOOLS  OF  A  RESTAURANT  THAT  DOES  ITS 

"COOKING  FROM  SCRATCH ' 

Enjoy  Our  New  Piano  Bar 

PITTSFIELD— LENOX  RD.  RTES.  7&20 
LENOX,  MASS.  (413)  637-1341 


The  Gourmet's  Picnic  Service  of  Stockbridge  &  Lenox 

Offering  Distinctive  "ol  fresco"  Feasts 

For  Connoisseurs  of  Outdoor  Dining 

Reservations  Required 

Visa  and  MasterCard  Accepted 

(413)298-4010/298-4059 


new  *  vintage 

&  antique 

CLOTHING 

&  JEWELRY 

• 

LENOX, 

637-0088 
W.  STOCKBRIDGE, 
232-7177 


O'BRIEN  FLORAL  OF  LENOX 

102  MAIN  STREET 
P.O.  BOX  1641 
LENOX.  MASS.  01240 


<4i/' 
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413-637-0210 


LENOX  &  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

MEN'S  &  WOMEN'S  DISCOUNT 
SWEATERS  &  KNIT  SHIRTS 

OPEN  MON  -  FR1 1 0-9     SAT  1 0-6     SUN  12-5 


A  Vast  Selection  of  BARGAIN  PRICED 

Closeouts  &  Overrun  L.P.'s  &  Cassettes 

Plus- Major  Labels  at  Substantial  Discounts. 

428  Pittsfield-Lenox  Rd. 

Lenox,  Mass.  01240 

413-637-2415 

Stop  in  or  Write  &  Let  Us  Put  You  on  Our 

Mailing  List. 

11:30-5:30  Mon.-Sat. 


thiifMidkp  ^h  boutique. 

83  church  5f .  n  7  srocKbndqe 

lemx  I  bIKsrf  Red  Lmlw 

(oil -0900  298-4025 


"you  CQio  nei/er  be  too  rich, too 


Of 


5UKlto/" 


Jalubur/Inn 


Open  Daily 


ROUTE  44 


2  miles  east  of 
Canaan  stop  light 


SALISBURY,  CT. 


Fine  Food,  Drink  and  Lodging 
at  Sensible  Prices 


MOTEL 


RESTAURANT 


203-824-0670 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
65th  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Aug.  6,  Empire  Brass  Quintet 

Aug.  20,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  4,  Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Sept.  18,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Sept.  25,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mounteun  Concerts  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01202 

Box  Office  413  442-2106 


ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 
CENTER 

//7ms,  wildlife  sanctuary, 
library,  museum,  children's  garden 

Open  to  Visitors 

Tuesday-Sunday  10-4 
Groups  by  appointment 

Hurlburt  Road 
Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts 

413-528-3124 


'fg^mk:^^ 


DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS 

Days  In  The  Arts  (DARTS),  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
brings  350  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  students  from  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  and  the  surrounding  suburban  communities  of  Boxford, 
Brookline,  Ashland,  Melrose,  Newton,  Waltham,  Framingham,  and 
Topsfield  to  Tanglewood  each  summer  for  a  five-day  living  and  learning 
experience  in  the  arts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
hundreds  of  DARTS  participants  express  their  deep  appreciation  to  the 
participating  school  systems  and  to  the  following  corporations  and 
foundations  whose  support  makes  the  program  possible: 

The  Boston  Safe  Deposit  Charitable  Trusts,  The  Cambridge  Foundation, 
The  Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Honeywell,  The  NEBS  Foundation,  The 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation,  The  Polaroid  Foundation,  The 
Schrafft  Charitable  Trust,  and  The  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund  have 
contributed  through  the  Associated  Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts 
summer  funding  process.  In  addition,  support  is  received  from  The  Alice 
Willard  Dorr  Foundation,  The  Arthur  D.  Little  Foundation,  Parker 
Brothers,  The  Stride  Rite  Charitable  Foundation,  and  many  individual 
members  of  the  Council  and  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Days  In  The  Arts  is  a  total  learning,  performing,  and  living  experience 
that  makes  a  difference  in  the  tastes  and  attitudes  of  the  youngsters  and 
enhances  the  way  they  will  live  their  lives. 


HANCOCK 

SHAKER 

MLIAGE 

COMMUNITY 

INDUSTRIES 


Hardwood  Investments 

Hancock  Shaker  Village  Community  Industries'  wood- 
workers are  "resuming "  fine  Shaker  furniture  production 
techniques.  Their  detailed,  solid  wood  casepieces,  tables, 
oval  boxes,  chairs,  peg  rail  and  mirrors  are  now  available 
for  purchase.  For  details  or  catcilog:  Box  898,  Pittsfield, 
MA  01202.  CaD  413-442-8381.  Visit  the  shop.  Route  20,  5 
miles  west  of  Pittsfield. 


Featuring  American  Regional  Cuisine 

Hearty  Breakfasts,  8  to  12:30  daily 

English  Tea,  3:30  to  5:00  daily 

Dinners,  5:30  to  10:00  daily  except  Tues. 

After  Concert  Light  Supper, 

10:30  to  12:30  Thurs.  thru  Sat. 

Village  Tavern  Open  Daily 

Serving  Sandw^iches  &  Summer  Salads 

16  Church  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
413  637-0020 


The  symphonies 

of  Tanglewood  in  the  Summer, 

the  brilliant  bronze  &  gold 

foliage  of  Fall, 

cross-country  &  downhill 

skiing  in  Winter 

and  the  old-fashioned  charm 

of  lilacs  in  the  Spring. 


For  a  detailed  list 

of  fine  Shops,  Restaurants  &  Inns 

write  to  Lenox  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Box  646,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

or  telephone  413  637  3646. 


Year- Round  Elegance  for  Over  a  Century! 


WHITE 

at  Stockbridge 


next  year. . . 
WALK  to  Tanglewood 
from  your  own  luxury 
condominium 

on  a  quiet  country  estate 
of  unspoiled  woodlands. . . 
of  dramatic  mountain  views. . . 
next  to  Stockbridge  Bowl 
on  Hawthorne  Road 

Please  write  for  more  information 
or  call  for  an  appointment 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  T 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262  /413  637  1140 
orRelnhiolt  Realty/413  637  1251  or  298  3664 
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The  businesses  listed  below  have  all  contributed  to  Tanglewood.  By 
giving  $200  or  more,  each  business  has  become  a  Business  Friend  of 
Tanglewood  in  1983.  We  are  very  grateful  for  their  support.  We 
encourage  you  to  patronize  the  following  businesses  in  appreciation 
of  their  commitment  to  Tanglewood. 

Leon  L.  Siegel 
Berkshire  Business  Committee 
(Please  note  that  the  following  list  includes  names  submitted  by  June  1,  1983 
and  will  be  updated  later  this  summer.) 


Ambulatory  &  Emergency 
Medical  Care 

510  Emergency  Walk-In 
510  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Auto  Dealers 

Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 
P.O.  Box  926 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Camps 

Camp  Greylock  for  Boys 
Becket,  MA 

Energy 

The  Berkshire  Gas 
Company 

115  Cheshire  Road 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Dresser-Hull 

60  Railroad  Street 

Lee,  MA 

Lipton  Energy 
458  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Finance 

Bank  of  Boston 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Citibank,  N.A. 
399  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 

City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 

116  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Credit  Suisse 
100  Wall  Street 
New  York,  NY 

First  Albany  Corporation 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Gelfand,  Rennert  & 

Feldman 
489  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 


Lee  National  Bank 
76  Park  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Lenox  National  Bank 
7  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Pittsfield  Co-Operative 

Bank 
70  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Industry 

Sprague  Electric  Company 
North  Adams,  MA 

Walden  Printing  Company 
63  Orange  Avenue 
Walden,  NY 

Insurance 

Bradford  Brownlow  & 

Associates 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield,  MA 

McCormick  &  Toole 
397  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb 
166  East  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Ernest  Sagalyn 
120  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Legal 

Howland  &  Sheppard,  P.C. 
Amherst,  MA 

Bernard  Turiel,  P.C. 
One  Penn  Plaza 
250  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  NY 


Medical 


Manufacturing 


Sheaffer  Eaton 

75  South  Church  Street 

Pittsfield,  MA 


Dr.  Jeffrey  Kochman 
60  West  Street 
Lenox,  MA 


Physicians 


Berkshire  Orthopedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
41  Wahconah  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Berkshire  Radiological 

Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Professional 


Canter,  Achenbaum, 

Associates,  Inc. 
950  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 


Realtors 


Evergreen  Realty 
140  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Ruffer  Realtors 
163  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

White  Pines  at  Stockbridge 
P.O.  Box  949 
Stockbridge,  MA 

Schools 

Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Lenox,  MA 

Where  to  Eat 

Paulo's  at  Wheatleigh 
West  Hawthorne 
Lenox,  MA 


Where  to  Shop 


Adams  Super  Markets 

Corp. 
Adams,  MA 

Bazaar  Stores 
1145  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 


,C  RO  S  B  Y'S 


THE  GOURMET  FOOD  SHOP 


STARTERS 


QLIOiE  5NK?KED  5.\LN!ON  FATE  HOUSE  FATE  C-ilCvEN"  m^ER  PATE  WTTH  BKASD\ 
PATE  Z^E  C\MFAGNE.  GRLT^FTE  X\PIEX.\PE  FROSOLXR?  .\ND  MELON  .AVTIFAfTO 
5.^eNK?N  NfOU55E  WTTH  DILL  SAUCE   P^xEE  OF  UTiITE  5E-\NS  vV~-  ~^  -  .^■.: 
5KOOK  TROUT  WTTH  HORSER.-\DESH  SAUOE.  NL-\KIX.\TED  SKKIM?  -_-.;. .   -J  .  rf  E 


SOUPS 

"TC^LAio  AND  rr__  . 

SORREL  LENTTL  SF2 
\TCmS50SE   CXE--J 

SALADS 


.  L\TO  NIUSHJ, 


HINi  v_,\Ri\.C  - 


NT  ?:jnj:: 


:f  N"E\V  POTATO.  ORZNTAl  C-ICvEN  TONLa.TC 
"U'X.\  .\NT?  \NTirrE  BE-Vs.  K_\TATOLllE. 

i.ST-.  V,TTH  -\NCHO\TES  .\NT?  BL\CK  OLINTS 

"  -  -        CARROTS  \NTTH  "ri^NIE.  LOBSTER  CK-\5 


:h:3.en 


QLT  WHITE  BE-ANS  WTTH  C-\\"L\R, 


ENTREES 


3.\:vEr  :->A'  chicken  C^IUR^.  L\SAGN^\  \TALTOJNihiArQ  BAKED  FBH  !N  CRUMBS. 
S^NTC-SH  N^AT  BAllS.  PORK  \STTH  GREEN  PEPPER  MAYOMNABE.  FILET  OF  BEEF. 
\"E\L  NL\RENGO  STUTFED  ONION  ZUCCHINI  OR  PEPPER.  FRIED  CHICKEN.  ROAST  BEEF 

U  \T^  ^LE  STUTFED  W^TH  CR_\B  MEAT  BEEF  BL'RGL'NT?^    CHIC<EN  :<IE\" 

CCHICKE.\"5~C^~  ".C^CORLOFF 


DESSERTS 


-C.  _Z  TU-RNC'C?- 
V\"EH.A\-EAfELZrC 


_\^ER  CAKE  LESK^N  MOUSSE 

c-j<E  cc<::<:es  aUGlt^ach. 
:e;.::n  fcv-JEf  brownies. 


.{PORTED  ---NT  rO-MESnC  CHEESES 


PICNIC  BOXES  AXAILABLE 


62  CHURCH  STREET  LEXOX,  MASS.  01240 
TELEPHONE  637-3396  OPEN  5E\'EX  DA^S 
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Besse  Clarke 
273  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Country  Curtains 
Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 

England  Brothers 
89  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Lemon  Tree 
102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Lenox  Kites 
98  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

The  Talbots 
Lenox,  MA 

Zayre  Stores 
Framingham,  MA 


Where  to  Stay 


The  Apple  Tree  Inn 
224  West  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Laurel  Hill  Motel 
120  Laurel  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Quincy  Lodge 

19  Stockbridge  Road 

Lenox,  MA 

Red  Lion  Inn 
Stockbridge,  MA 
Susse  Chalet  Motor  Lodge 
Lenox,  MA 

The  Village  Inn 
16  Church  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Wheatleigh 
West  Hawthorne 
Lenox,  MA 


Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Route  23 

Egremont  Star  Route, 

Box  25 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

Other 

ALNASCO 
Pittsfteld,  MA 

Beloit  Corporation 
Jones  Ehvision 
Dalton,  MA 
Berkshire  Broadcasting 
North  Adams,  MA 

C.T.  Brigham 
1561  East  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Business  Services  for 

Medicine,  Inc. 
69  Federal  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Butler  Wholesale 
Pleasant  Street 
Adams,  MA 
Butternut  Basin 
Hurlbut  Road 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

Clarke -Aiken  Company 

Water  Street 

Lee,  MA 

Colonial  Consulting 

Corporation  Inc. 
R.R.  42  Indian  Trail 
Brookfield,  CT 

Damon  Corporation 
115  Fourth  Street 
Needham  Heights,  MA 

General  Electric  Company 
100  Woodlawn  Avenue 
Pittsfield,  MA 

J.  Gerber  &  Co.,  Inc. 

855  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY 


International  Television 

Trading  Co. 
P.O.  Box  365 
Main  Street 
South  Egremont,  MA 

Harold  Johansson 
Lee,  MA 

Kaybee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Lee  Lime 
Quarry  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Lipton  Steel  &  Metal 

Products,  Inc. 
458  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Merchant  EhiVin 

Corporation 
Lenox,  MA 

Petricca  Industries 
P.O.  Box  1145 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Pincus  Ohrenstein  Bizar 
153  East  53rd  Street 
D'Alessandro  and  Solomon 
New  York,  N^ 

Pittsfield  News 
27  Reed  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Shapiro  &  Sons 
341  Ashland  Street 
North  Adams,  MA 

Sol  Mutterperl  Company 
P.O.  Box  G— 830 
358  BeUeviUe  Avenue 
New  Bedford,  MA 

Studley  Press 

151  East  Housatonic  Street 

Dalton,  MA 

Tervakoski  USA,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 


II 


A  little  out  of  the  way. 
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A  lot  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Surprise.  A  Square  in  the  country  that's  anything  but.  An 
unusual  marketplace  brimming  with  uncommon  pleasures. 
A  restaurant  whose  decor  kaleidoscopes  with  the  seasons. 
A  spirited  tavern.  The  mingling  of  brick,  wood,  and  stone 
walls.  A  Square  where  you  can  savor  creative  cuisine  and 
wander  through  extraordinary  Settings.  Where  you'll  find 
singular  luxuries  to  surround  yourseff  with.  Exquisite  ac- 
cessories. Delicious  colors.  Things  selected  from  all  over  the 
world  for  their  unique  appeal.  You  will  find  the  Square  in 
New  England.  What  you'll  find  in  the  Square  is  unexpected. 


POCKETKNIFE  SQUARE 

Lakeville,  Connecticut  •  (203)  435-2727 
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JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Sunday,  3  July 

HOLIDAY  GALA 

Afternoon  events  beginning  at  2:30 
(Gates  open  at  2:00) 

8:30  p.m.: 

GALA  CONCERT 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 
EARL  WILD,  piano 

MEMBERS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

A  program  of  American  music  including 
country  fiddle  music,  ragtime,  marches, 
and  George  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue 

Thursday,  7  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

SALVATORE  ACCARDO,  violin 
LUIS  BATLLE,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart,  Brahms,  Prokofiev, 
and  Paganini 

Friday,  8  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

TOM  KRAUSE,  baritone 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Music  of  Brahms 

Friday,  8  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
LEONTYNE  PRICE,  soprano 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  1 

STRAUSS 

Four  Last  Songs 

Final  scene  from  Salome 

Saturday,  9  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 
SALVATORE  ACCARDO,  violin 

ROUSE 

The  Infernal  Machine 

BRAHMS 

Violin  Concerto 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  No.  5 


Sunday,  10  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
GOESTA  WINBERGH,  tenor 
TOM  KRAUSE,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN 

The  Creation 

Thursday,  14  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
PHILLIP  MOLL,  piano 

Music  of  Purcell,  Schubert,  Strauss,  and 
Faure,  and  spirituals 

Friday,  15  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Brahms  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor.  Op.  25 
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VIETNAMESE  RESTAURANT 

A  True  Orient  Expression, 
French/Vietnamese  food 
prepared  to  perfection 
and  served  with  tender, 
loving  care,  along  ^ 

the  banks  of  the 
Williams  ^= 
River. 


A  COUNTRY  ESCAPADE" 
If  you're  looking 
for  country  fun 
and  collectibles. 
West  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  is  a 
natural 
place 
to  look. 


West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  (413)  232-7 1 20       ^^^-i^^ 
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Discover  Switzerland  in  the 
Berkshires.  Enjoy  true 
European  hospitality 
and  Swiss  Cuisine 
within  the 
settings  of 
this  Historic 
Inn. 


^"^TTTmTTTrm 


West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  (413)  I'il-A'IQA 


Shaker  Mill  Tavern 

"AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS" 

A  friendly  atmosphere,  outdoor 

seafood  cafe,  terrific  food, 

exciting  entertainment, 

great  fun, 

come 

join  us. 


paper        blown  &  flat  glass 


West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  (413)  232-8565 


wood 


.x)^"^     AMERICAN  I 

CONTEMPORARY 
CRAFTS: 

the  attention  to  beauty  and  perfection 

you  would  expect  from  Americas  | 

new  breed  of  designer  and  master  ® 

craftspeople  ^ 


functional  &  collector  pieces 


"^  ^ 
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Friday,  15  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EUGENE  ORMANDY,  conductor 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY,  piano 

BARBER 

Adagio  for  Strings 

STRAUSS 

Don  ]uan 

BRAHMS 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Saturday,  16  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EDO  DE  WAART,  conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 
Serenade  No.  2 
Double  Concerto 

Sunday,  17  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EDO  DE  WAART,  conductor 
ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA,  piano 

BRAHMS 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 

HENZE 

Barcarola 

FALLA 

Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain 

RAVEL 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 


Tuesday,  19  July  at  8:30 

POPS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

A  special  program 

beginning  with  music  of 

Berlioz,  Albinoni, 

and  Rossini, 

and  featuring 
selections  from 

Mr.  Williams's  own 

film  scores  for 

E.T., 

Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind, 

Return  of  the  jedi, 

and  others. 


Thursday,  21  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

CHRISTOPHER  HOGWOOD,  piano  and 

harpsichord 
MEMBERS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Arrangements  of  music  by  Weber,  Bach, 
Vivaldi,  Mozart,  and  Haydn 

Friday,  22  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 
Music  of  Mozart  and  Schubert 


Friday,  22  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
SHERRILL  MILNES,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS 

Tragic  Overture 

HAYDN 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  C 

WALTON 

Belshazzar's  Feast 

Saturday,  23  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor 
ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 
Overture  to  The  Impresario 
Piano  Concerto  No.  9 

in  E-flat*  K.271 
Symphony  No.  39 

Sunday,  24  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPHER  HOGWOOD,  conductor 

HANDEL 

Water  Music 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  104,  London 

Thursday,  28  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 

Music  of  Schubert  and  Brahms, 
and  Victorian  songs 


SA/t^ 


Rumor  /las  it  there's  a  European  hotel  hidden  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hills.  Exquisite.  A  private  palace.  Witd  a  dining 
experience  to  tantalize  all  your  senses.  Where  tranquil 
opulence  is  sparked  by  inventive  cuisine.  While  you  feast 
upon  the  deliberate  artistry  of  a  Swiss  chef,  savor  the  fine 
art  that  surrounds  you.  Relax  over  lunch.  Delight  in  dinner 
Linger  after  a  performance.  Explore  the  grounds.  Spend  the 
night  if  you  like.  You  see,  once  you  find  it.  you  may  find  it 
hard  to  leave.  But  you'll  have  to  see  for  yourself  Surprised? 
Don't  be.  \t  might  just  be  the  Berkshires  most  elegantly 
kept  secret. 


at  Wheatleigh 


Lenox  •  413-637-0610 
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Friday,  29  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Brahms 


Friday,  29  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
MEN  of  the  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS 

Aho  Rhapsody 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  No.  4,  Romanlic 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


Saturday,  30  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS 

A  German  Requiem 

Sunday,  31  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  3 

dvoRak 

Cello  Concerto 
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CHESTERWGDD 


The  1920's  Summer  Estate 
of  Daniel  Chester  French 

(sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial) 

Off  Route  183,  Stockbridge 


COA.CM1: 


Mexican  Restaurants 


y/E'RE  NOT  so  HOT, 
BUT  ARE  WE  EVER  GOOD ! 


MOWfeihconah  St.>Pittsfield.MAa413-4S9-4027 
850State  Rd.>  North  Adams,HIA«  413-664-4757 

14  1sta«Tip/.NY>5IS-273-76l6 
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N«  9665 
Marketing  Tote-$  144 


Coach®  Bags,  Belts  and 
Accessories  are  sold  in  our 
own  stores  and  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the 
country. 

We  now  have  Coach®  Stores 
in  Paris,  New  York,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco — 
and  will  soon  open  another 
in  Boston. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to  send 
you  our  24 -page  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

754-B  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  1002 1 
(212)  594-1581 
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OPEN 
EVERY  DAY 
Daily  9-5:30 
Sundays  10-5 

CHOOSE  FROM  OVER 
30,000  ITEMS 


A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware,  Pewter, 
Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weathervanes,  Braided  & 
Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet 
Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace 
Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Unique 
Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics 
&  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furniture,  Authorized 
"Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions, 
Authentic  Americana    and  distinctive  Country  Clothes 


%X 


FABULOUS  FASHIONS 
^'?i\  &  FABRICS 


FINE  FURNITURE 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s  Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 

Berkshire  Headquarters  for  all  of 
McArthur's  Smokehouse  Staples 

Gourmet  Foods 
Papeteries    Finest  Soaps 
^     ■  .  f--        Home  Baked  Goods 


Maple  Products 
Aged  Cheddar  Cheese 
Our  Famous  Fresh  Ground 

Ginger  Molasses  Cookies       Peanut  Butter 

Old  Fashioned  Candy         -Uy*'im         ^°^^^® 

Jams  and  Jellies  ^ffl^^-^       '^^^ 

Imported  Delicacies        ^^^^^it^     Honey 

Herbs  and  Spices      Apothecary  Jars    Miniatures 
Preserves    Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


As  featured  "'^^ 
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^^  Ongoing  Clearance  ¥¥ 
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VISIT  OUR 

FASHION  BARGAIIT  BARN 

DISPLAYING 

50%  OFF  &  MORE 


(England's  (^mericana  (Marketplace 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 

1  Mile  Forth  of  Great  Barrington     Telephone  413-528-1500 
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Remember,  you  haven't  seen  the  Berkshires  if  you  haven't  seen  JENIFER  HOUSE! 
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"  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  IS 
OUR  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FUTURE 

OF  Of  in   AKT'*  —Boston  Symphony 

V/1   \jyj MS.  AMXr*  Music  Director,  SeijiOzawa 


For  Seiji  Ozawa,  a  summer  spent  22  years  ago  as  a  student  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  was  the  catalyst  for  his  professional  career. 
Founded  in  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  represented  the  fulfillment 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky*s  vision  of  what  a  summer  music  festival  should 
comprise.  Today,  the  BMC  continues  as  this  country *s  preeminent  academy 
for  advanced  musical  study  and  performance,  administered  and  financed 
by  a  symphony  orchestra. 

Under  Artistic  Director  Gunther  Schuller,  the  BMC  offers  young 
instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers  an  incomparable 
eight'Week  musical  program  from  which  they  graduate  as  seasoned 
musicians.  The  BMC*s  alumni  include  conductors  Claudio  Abbado, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Luciano  Berio,  and  Zubin  Mehta;  singers  Sherrill 
Milnes,  Leontyne  Price,  and  Shirley  Verrett;  and  composers  as  diverse  as 
Burt  Bacharach  and  Lukas  Foss.  Currently  more  than  18  percent  of  all 
musicians  in  this  country's  major  symphony  orchestras  and  35  percent  of 
all  principal  players  in  those  orchestras  have  attended  the  BMC. 

Since  the  principal  criterion  for  admission  to  the  BMC  is  musical,  not 
financial,  the  BMC  necessarily  operates  at  a  substantial  loss  to  the  BSO 
each  year.  Please  show  your  support  for  this  remarkable  resource  by 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  to  the  future  of 
music  itself. 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mall  to  the 
Friends'  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox.  Mass.  01240.  For  further  Information,  please 
contact  Joyce  Serwitz  In  the  Friends'  Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call  (413)  637-1600. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
1983  Concert  Schedule 


Monday,  4  July  at  2  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  12  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Beethoven  Egmont  Overture 
Bernstein  Symphonic  Dances 

from  West  Side  Story 

Wednesday,  13  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Saturday,  16  July  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  17  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Monday,  18  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Gunther  Schuller  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  15 

Wednesday,  20  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Jahja  Ling  conducting 
Copland  An  Outdoor  Overture 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8 

Saturday,  23  July  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  24  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  24  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  25  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  26  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Gustav  Meier  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Weber  Overture  to  Oberon 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  27  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 


Saturday,  30  July  at  2:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Jahja  Ling  conducting 
Respighi  Ancient  Airs  and  Dances 
Mozart  "Gloria"  from  Mass  No.  12 
Brahms  "How  lovely  is  thy  dwelling  place' 

from  A  German  Requiem 
Brahms  Song  of  Destiny 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2, 

Little  Russian 

Sunday,  31  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  31  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  1  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  6  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Young  Artists 

Sunday,  7  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  7  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Monday,  8  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Program  to  include 

Berlioz  Romeo  and  Juliet 
orchestral  excerpts 

Tuesday,  9  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Wednesday,  10  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky  conducting 
Program  to  include 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  3,  Scottish 
Bizet  L'Arlesienne  Suite 

Saturday  13,  August  through 
Thursday,  18  August 

FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Saturday,  13  August 

—  Festival  Preview  at  1:30  p.m. 
(Tanglewood  Tent) 

—  Concert  I  at  2:30  p.m. 


BEL  LEFONT A  I N  E 


A  96-acre  estate 

restored  to  its 

turn-of-the-centuty 

elegance. 


i 


Experience  the  best  of  two  worlds. 

The  majestic  splendor 

of  a  country  gentleman's  estate  of  yesteryear 

blends  with  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  today 

—  at  beautiful  Bellefontaine. 

Now  available  in  luxuriously  furnished 

Victorian  condominium  suites. 
From  ninety-thousand,  fully  furnished, 
with  excellent  financing  available. 
Only  80  suites  to  be  sold  here 
. . .  ever! 


Please  visit  the  property. 

Kemble  Street  Lenox,  Mass. 

(637-2170) 


Sunday,  14  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  II:  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducting* 

Sunday,  14  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  III 

Monday,  15  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  IV 

Tuesday,  16  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  V 

Wednesday,  17  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  VI:  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra,  Gunther 
Schuller  conducting 

Thursday,  18  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  VII* 

Sunday,  14  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Saturday,  20  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Young  Artists 

Sunday,  21  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  21  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  22  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Fellows 

Tuesday,  23  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Young  Artists 

Wednesday,  24  August  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Thursday,  25  August 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 
(Afternoon  events  beginning  at  2:30, 
followed  by  gala  orchestra  concert  at  9 
featuring  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Young  Artists  orchestras,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)* 


Saturday,  27  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky  conducting 

Program  to  be  announced 

Sunday,  28  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Current  information 

available  each  week 

at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 

Except  where  noted,  admission 
is  by  a  $4  donation  for  chamber 
music  and  vocal  concerts,  and  by 
a  $5  donation  for  orchestra  concerts. 
Members  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood  are  admitted  to  all 
Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
without  charge. 

*Berkshire  Festival  ticket  required 


Programs  designated  "Fellows"  events  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age 
and  older.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  comprised  of  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "Young  Artists"  events  are  performed  by  members  of  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute's  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Programs  for  high-school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other 
events  highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance  activities, 
including  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute's  Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
itself.  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  concludes  with  a  gala  concert  at  9:00  p.m.  featuring  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra,  the  Young  Artists  Orchestra,  and 
conductors  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller,  John  Williams,  and  Joseph  Silverstein. 
Berkshire  Festival  tickets  are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


IF  YOU  LIKE 
THE  ARTS 
YOU'LL  LOVE. 
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Main  Street 


LOCATED  IN  HISTORIC  CHATHAM 
9  MAIN  STREET 
CHATHAM,  N.Y.    12037 
(518)  392-9044 

10:00  AM  -  5:30  PM    MON  -  SAT 

International  Photo  Engravings,  Antique:    Furniture, 

Books,  Music.    Contemporary  Graphics  and  Posters  in  the 

SHOP  NEXT  DOOR. 

ROSLYN  BREMER.  Proprietor 


Fine  Italian  Cuisine 

Thurs.-Sat.  11:30  a.m.-12:30  a.m. 

Sun.-VVed.  11:30  a.m.-lO  p.m. 

At  C.anesh  -  90  (  hurch  Street.  Lenox     637-2640 


i 


to  order  call 


('"^6371785 


c55 

^Movable  Teast 

of  Lenox.  Mass.® 

Cjold  Qoutfnet^oup 

@ 


Mchyssoise 

potato  leek  base 

sour  cream  &  dill 

topping 


and 


Gazpacho 

tomato  base 

thick  &  smooth 

crisp  veggie  topping 


^^Salade  de  ^Tbulet  a  la  Debussy ' 

chunks  of  chicken,  whole  grapes, 
walnut  halves  with  accent  of  tarragon 

@ 

^oeufa  la^ra/Tms 

tender  slices  of  marinated  steak 

scr\cd  on  a  bed  of  Oriental  Rice 

ginger  &  scallion  accents. 

/; 
Qeesecakg  Elegante 


included  with  the  above: 
freshly  baked  homemade  bread 
y       napkin  &  cutlery  provided 


$6 


95 

plus  tax 


Pick  up  at  rear  of 

104  Main  St.,  Lenox 
(next  to  O'Brien's  Florist) 


Fabulous 

Picnics 

AtA 

Moment's 
Notice 


Hours: 


/J 


Thursday 
10  am  -  7  pm 

Fri  &  Sat 
10  am-8  pm 

Sunday 
10  am -2  pm 

July  &  August 


J 
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The  Members  Of  WAMC  Bring  You  Live 
Broadcasts  Of  The  BSO  From  Tanglewood 
All  Summer  Long* 

Please  Join  Us.  

UIAIilC/903 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 

For  Program  &  Membership  Information  Write  WAMC 
P.O.  Box  13000,  Albany,  NY  12212 


urie  M.  Wise 


Contemporary  fine  art  jeweiry 

Custom  design  service 

Colored  gemstones 

Antique  jewelry 

J|  t  &  Ife  NNIse 
I  A.  Goldsmiths  i 

J  V^81  Church  St.  (413)  637-1589 
M  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 


18th  Century  Charm* 

Superb  dining  is  a  traditional  pleasure  at 
The  Williamsville  Inn.  A  country  French 
cuisine  creates  the  most  delicious  veal, 
lamb,  duckling,  beef  and  seafoods,  comple- 
mented by  piquant  appetizers,  savory 
soups,  crisp  and  tangy  salads,  irresistible 
homemade  breads  and  pastries.  Our  dining 
room  is  open  every  evening  during  July 
and  August.  For  reservations,  call  274-6580. 

THE 

WILLAMSVILLE 

INN 

We  are  located  on  Route  4 1 

midway  between 

West  Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington. 

Carl  and  Elizabeth.  Atkinson,  Innkeepers 
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I,rntNTH  AN**-. 
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,,  Taylor,  ^^^^ 

,  AUGER,  SOPRANO  ,  ^^"^""moVSE  CHORA^t 

^''         Ice  tenor  ^  ^„,  Beanche  ^^°^^'     ,^,stra 


Dec. 


^^'^^^     C,,VAN,BASS 
p,UEAROB.SON,aU 


^:r^-'--^^^°^ 


and  t.cket  m  ^^^^ 


formation 


write 


October  ^'^•^^*' 

^  „  and  ticke 

^5  Walnut  S"^       ont  0^30^         7.4523 
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ANTIQUES 


% 


Country  English 
"Stripped  Pine" 


6  FLOORS  &  12  SHOPS 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of  18th  and  19th  century  Enghsh, 
Irish  and  Welsh  country  furniture  and  accessories  from  Great 
Britain.  All  our  "Stripped  Pine"  has  a  rich,  warm  pine  patina. 
Berkshire  School  Rd.  &  Rt.  41,  Sheffield,  Ma.  413-229-8307 


WMHT  LISTENERS 


ABOUT  THEIR  MUSIC 

THAT  IS! 

The  next  time  you're  fiddling  with  the  dial,  turn  to  89.1  FM. 
You  may  find  that  you're  serious  about  your  music,  too. 

WMHT  89.1  FM  stereo  classical  music  24  hours  a  day. 
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jE  Engineering  Plastics. 
Building  A  Global  Future 
n  The  Berkshires. 


There  could  be  no  better  setting 
than  the  Berkshires  for  the  world- 
class  Plastics  Technology  Center 
now  under  construction  in  Pittsfield 
at  General  Electric  Plastics' 
world  headquarters. 

This  nnulti-nnillion-dollar.  state-of- 
the-art  facility  reflects  the  connmit- 
nnent  to  nnaterials  innovation  and 
excellence  that  has  nnade  GE  Plastics 
the  global  leader  in  engineering 
plastics  technology.  It  reaffirms 
our  continuing,  vital  role  in 
the  Berkshire  connnnunity. 
And  it  synnbolizes  our 
pledge  to  people  here  and 
everywhere:  to  bring 
good  things  to  life 
through  better 
nnaterials  for  safer, 
longer  lasting  products. 

Join  us  in  the  exciting 

world  of  advancing 

nnaterials  technology. 

Plan  to  visit  the  new 

GE  Plastics  Technology 

Center  when  it  opens 

in  1984. 


WE  BRING  GOOD  THINGS  TO  LIFE. 

GENERAL  {m)  ELECTRIC 
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BIANCHV 

DICCHK 
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IMPOBTEO  BV 


.cTENE  WINE  a  SPIRITS  CO    iMr 
f*^^      SOMEBVIllE,  MA  '^ 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

^^^^^  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerviile,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Holiday  Gala 

Sunday,  3  July  1983 
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2:00  Gates  Open 

2:00-2:30         Field  Music  Detachment  (the  "Hellcats")  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  Band  from 
West  Point,  New  York 
Lawn  in  front  of  the  Main  House 

2:30-3:15         Bill  Crofut,  folk  singer 

with  Carver  Blanchard,  guitar 
Theatre-Concert  Hall 

3:15-4:15         United  States  Military  Academy  Band  from 

West  Point,  New  York 
The  Shed 

4:15-5:15         The  Johnston  Fantastic  Symphony  Steel  Orchestra 

Theatre-Concert  Hall 

5:15-6:15         United  States  Military  Academy  Band  from 
West  Point,  New  York 
The  Shed 

6:15-7:00         Bill  Crofut,  folk  singer 

with  Carver  Blanchard,  guitar 
Theatre-Concert  Hall 

7:00-8:00         Empire  Brass  Quintet 

The  Shed 

8:30  Gala  Concert 

MEMBERS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 
EARL  WILD,  piano 
The  Shed 

Fireworks  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following  the  concert. 

"Hurdy  Gurdy,  monkey  and  me"  will  perform  on  the  Lawn  all  afternoon. 
"Slap  Happy"  will  perform  three  times  on  the  Lawn  between  2:30  and  5:30  p.m. 
"The  Amazing  Fantasy  Jugglers"  will  perform  three  times  on  the  Lawn 
between  5:00  and  8:00  p.m. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  Parachute  Team  will  parachute  from  a 
helicopter  onto  the  Box  Parking  Lot  at  the  conclusion  of  each  U.S.  Military 
Academy  Band  concert  at  about  4:15  p.m.  and  6:15  p.m.,  weather  permitting. 
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Sunday,  3  July  at  8:30 

MEMBERS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 
EARL  WILD,  piano 


Country  Fiddle  Dance  Music 
(selections  to  be  announced  from  the  stage) 

BROCKWAY    Cavatina  for  Violin  and  Chamber  Orchestra,  Opus  13 
EMANUEL  BOROK,  viohn 

GRIFFES  'The  White  Peacock,"  No.  1  from  Roman  ^VQich.es,  Opus  7 

CHADWICK    "Jubilee,"  No.  1  from  ^ym^honic  ^keiches:  Suite  /or 

Ragtime  Music 

(selections  to  be  announced  from  the  stage) 


INTERMISSION 

GERSHWIN     m\aY^sody  in  Blue 
EARL  WILD 

SCHULLER     Music  for  a  Celebration  (A  Vaniasy  on  Naiional  TYiemes] 

SOUSA  Liberty  BeW  March 

SOUSA  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 

The  bowed  stringed  instrument  that  we  call  the  violin  when  we  are  being  formal 
and  the  fiddle  at  other  times  has  a  long  history  extending  well  back  into  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  From  the  first,  this  history  was  as  likely  to  be  connected  with  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  wandering  minstrels  as  with  the  high  art  of  the  court  or  con- 
cert hall,  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  "fiddling"  should  have  become  so  central  a 
part  of  traditional  dance  music  in  rural  regions.  Players  could  learn  the  traditional 
fiddle  tunes  by  ear  and  perform  them  at  social  events,  for  celebration,  for  plea- 
sure, for  dancing.  Most  of  the  traditional  tunes  were  intended  to  be  heard  through 
a  background  noise  of  stamping  feet,  clapping  hands,  swishing  skirts,  and  moving 
bodies.  As  the  fashion  changed,  waltzes,  polkas,  jigs,  and  reels  were  only  a  few  of 
the  dance  varieties  to  become  part  of  the  tradition  of  live  music-making. 

Howard  Brockway  (1870-1951)  was  a  member  of  that  largely  forgotten  genera- 
tion of  American  composers  that  preceded  Aaron  Copland.  Born  in  Brooklyn,  he 
studied  in  Berlin  from  1890  to  1895,  in  which  year  a  concert  given  by  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  of  his  chamber  and  orchestral  pieces  made  a  strong  impression  and 
resulted  in  his  being  signed  by  a  Berlin  publisher.  After  returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  continued  composing  for  a  number  of  years,  but  after  about  1911  he 
concentrated  almost  totally  on  teaching  piano,  first  in  Baltimore  and  then  in  New 
York  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  (and  its  successor  Juilliard)  and  the  Mannes 
College  of  Music.  After  retiring  in  1940,  he  continued  to  teach  privately  until  his 
death.  Brockway's  music  reveals  his  Romantic  sensibility,  his  melodic  warmth, 
and  his  rich  harmonic  sense.  His  output  includes  a  violin  sonata,  a  symphony,  an 
orchestral  ballad,  and  the  present  Cavatina,  Opus  13,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  all 
composed  during  his  years  in  Berlin.  "Cavatina"  was  a  term  given  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  a  short  aria,  usually  of  a  markedly  lyrical  character.  Since  the 
time  of  Beethoven  it  has  occasionally  been  applied  to  instrumental  pieces  that 
emphasize  a  songlike,  melodic  flow,  as  does  Brockway's  lush  and  Romantic  work. 

Charles  Tomlinson  Griifes  (1884-1920)  was  another  of  those  Americans  who 
studied  in  Berlin,  and  his  early  works  are  redolent  of  German  Romanticism.  But 
about  1911  he  began  to  abandon  that  style  and  to  employ  in  his  music  some 
elements  of  French  Impressionism.  His  later  works,  including  a  powerful  Piano 
Sonata  (1918),  signaled  the  achievement  of  an  original  voice  in  American  music, 
and  a  series  of  important  premieres — several  orchestral  works  with  Stokowski 
and  the  Philadelphia,  the  well-known  Poem  for  flute  and  orchestra  with  Walter 
Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony-Orchestra,  and  the  orches- 
tral version  of  his  piano  work.  The  Pleasure-Dome  ofKuhla  Khan,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Pierre  Monteux  in  November  1919 — brought  his  name  to  a 
much  wider  circle  than  ever  before.  He  would  surely  have  gone  on  to  become  one 
of  our  germinal  composers  had  he  not  died,  just  five  months  after  the  Kubla  Khan 
performance,  when  he  was  not  yet  thirty-six  years  old.  "The  White  Peacock"  was 
originally  conceived  for  piano  and  published  as  the  first  piece  in  Roman  Sketches, 
Opus  7.  It  was  composed  in  June  1915  and  probably  orchestrated  in  1919.  The  work 
is  a  sultry  and  languid  evocation  of  a  sunlit  garden  (depicted  in  William  Sharp's 
poem,  which  is  reproduced  as  an  epigraph  on  the  score),  where  heat  lies  in  the 
hollows  and  dream-flowers  wave;  through  this  scene,  "as  the  breath,  as  the  soul  of 
this  beauty," 

Moves  the  white  peacock,  as  tho'  through  the  noontide 
A  dream  of  the  moonlight  were  real  for  a  moment. 


George  W.  Chadwick  (1854-1931)  was  for  many  years  the  dean  of  New  England 
composers,  a  lasting  influence  on  American  musical  life  through  his  composi- 
tions, his  teaching  of  an  entire  generation  of  younger  composers,  and  the  role  he 
played  over  the  thirty-three  years  that  he  was  director  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, building  that  institution  from  a  ladies'  piano  school  to  a  position  of 
national  eminence  as  a  full-fledged  conservatory.  Of  all  the  New  England  com- 
posers, Chadwick  was  the  least  "academic"  in  his  music,  the  heartiest,  and  often 
the  most  American-sounding,  even  though  he,  too,  studied  in  Germany  (three 
years  in  Leipzig  and  Munich),  where  his  graduation  piece  was  an  overture  called 
Rip  Van  WinkJe.  Four  years  later  (1884),  the  Boston  Symphony  gave  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  scherzo  from  his  then  unfinished  Second  Symphony:  the  audi- 
ence demanded  and  received  an  encore,  the  first  ever  given  by  the  BSO.  A  decade 
later,  Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony  was  credited  with  showing  Americans  how 
to  use  the  folk  songs  and  musical  characteristics  of  their  homeland  in  a  sym- 
phony— but  Chadwick,  in  the  Second  Symphony,  had  beat  Dvorak  to  it!  The  best- 
known  work  today  of  Chadwick's  large  output  (it  is  available  on  record)  is  the 
orchestral  suite  published  in  1907  as  Symphonic  Sketches  and  first  performed 
complete  by  the  BSO  in  February  1908.  The  first  movement,  "Jubilee,"  composed 
late  in  1895,  is  a  festive  evocation  of  a  brilliant  public  celebration.  The  rich  colors 
of  the  orchestra  are  appropriate  enough,  given  the  fragment  of  verse  with  which 
Chadwick  prefaces  the  score: 

No  cool  grey  tones  for  me! 
Give  me  the  richest  red  and  green, 
a  cornet  and  a  tambourine, 
to  paint  my  jubilee! 

Anyone  writing  about  ragtime  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been 
justified  in  asserting  that  ragtime  music,  which  had  been  a  popular  craze  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  had  died  out  about  World  War  I  and  was  utterly  forgotten 
except  for  a  few  sentimental  old-timers  who  every  now  and  then  played  a  little 
"honkytonk"  and  called  it  ragtime.  Then  came  the  great  ragtime  revival  of  the 
late  1960s,  as  surprising  as  it  was  sudden,  and  the  music  of  the  great  masters  of 
ragtime  became  so  firmly  established  in  our  aural  memories  that  it  will  not  be 
likely  to  fall  into  oblivion  again.  In  simplest  terms,  ragtime  is  the  music  created 
when  a  syncopated  melody  is  played  over  a  steady,  straightforward  bass.  The  style 
can  be  traced  well  back  into  the  nineteenth  century:  Gottschalk's  piano  piece  La 
bambouJa  of  1847  indicates  that  the  elements  were  present  a  good  half-century 
before  Scott  Joplin's  breakthrough  composition,  "The  Maple-Leaf  Rag"  (1889), 
established  ragtime's  wide  popularity.  A  few  real  geniuses — Scott  Joplin,  James 
Scott,  Joseph  Lamb,  and  Artie  Matthews  in  the  "classic"  Missouri  style;  Luckey 
Roberts,  James  R  Johnson,  and  Eubie  Blake  in  the  brilliant  eastern  style  often 
referred  to  as  "stride";  and  Jelly  Roll  Morton,  who  bridged  ragtime  and  early 
jazz — created  vibrant  and  lasting  music,  most  of  it  published  in  versions  for  the 
piano,  but  also  in  arrangements  for  ragtime  bands. 

A  perpetual  debate  of  the  '20s  revolved  around  the  subject  of  jazz:  Was  it  good 
music?  Could  it  be  employed  in  traditional  classical  forms  and  media?  Most 
established  composers,  with  their  European  training,  held  that  jazz  was  not  good 
music,  and  that  listening  to  it  tended  to  destroy  all  that  was  wholesome  and 
uplifting  in  Western  culture.  A  few  composers  of  traditional  training  were  more 
openminded,  though.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  the  Alsatian-American  composer 
who  was  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  BSO  for  twenty  years  before  the  turn  of 
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the  century,  haunted  nightspots  with  his  young  friend  George  Gershwin 
(1898-1937)  whenever  Gershwin  was  in  Boston  for  the  opening  of  a  new  show.  Still 
earlier  the  Frenchman  Darius  Milhaud  had  produced  a  scandalously  successful 
ballet,  The  Creation  of  the  World,  employing  musical  elements  picked  up  in 
Harlem  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade.  But  probably  the  man  most  responsible 
for  making  jazz  respectable  to  white  audiences  was  Paul  Whiteman,  who  was  not 
so  much  a  dedicated  jazz-man  himself  as  a  musician  who  wanted  to  use  whatever 
was  new  in  the  world  of  popular  music.  Not  the  least  of  his  contributions  to  our 
musical  life  was  the  encouragement  of  "symphonic  jazz,"  which  produced  the 
first  concert  success  by  George  Gershwin,  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  written  for  a  concert 
planned  by  Whiteman  to  celebrate  the  rapprochement  between  symphonic  music 
and  jazz,  to  be  given  in  New  York's  Aeolian  Hall  on  12  February  1924.  At  the  time, 
Gershwin  was  busily  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  show  called  "Sweet  Little 
Devil,"  which  was  due  to  open  in  New  York  on  21  January.  The  Rhapsody  took 
shape  in  his  mind  as  he  was  traveling  to  Boston  for  the  show's  out-of-town  tryout. 
He  began  the  manuscript  on  7  January  and  finished  it  about  the  25th;  the  orches- 
tration was  done  by  Whiteman's  arranger,  Ferde  Grofe.  The  concert  was  billed  as 
one  of  the  major  musical  events  of  the  season,  and  the  glittering  audience 
included  just  about  every  musical  dignitary  in  New  York  that  week.  Rhapsody  in 
Blue  came  next-to-last  on  the  very  long  program,  when  the  audience  was  more 
than  a  little  restive,  but  the  response  at  the  end  was  rapturous,  and  the  Rhapsody 
has  remained  the  most  frequently  performed  of  comparable  contemporary  scores. 
The  effect  of  the  opening  clarinet  "wail" — actually  the  suggestion  of  Whiteman's 
clarinetist,  Ross  Gorman — was  electrifying,  and  everyone  recognized  at  once  that 
this  music  represented  something  really  new.  The  composer  himself,  when  Irving 
Kolodin  asked  him  a  decade  later  whether  he  didn't  think  he  could  work  the 
Rhapsody  over  and  improve  it,  replied,  "I  don't  know:  people  seemed  to  like  it  the 
way  it  was,  so  I  left  it  that  way." 

Gunther  Schuller's  Music /or  a  Celebration  (A  Fantasy  on  National  Themes]  was 
commissioned  by  the  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Women's  Symphony  League;  it  was  completed  in  September  1980.  The  composer 
has  provided  the  following  program  note: 

MUSIC  FOR  A  CELEBRATION  is  intended  to  function  as  a  celebratory  festive 
"overture"  with  a  special  meaning  for  Americans  since  it  uses  a  number  of 
American  national  themes  and  tunes.  Most  prominent  of  these  is  our  national 
anthem  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  but  America,  Hail  Columbia,  and  Dixie 
come  in  for  occasional  treatment  as  well. 

The  brief  work  is  laid  out  in  three  sections:  (1)  introductory,  quiet,  "impres- 
sionistic," lyric;  (2)  a  kind  of  "battle  scene" — "bombs  bursting  in  air,"  "rockets' 
red  glare";  (3)  the  singing  and  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  ...  In  a  way  it  is 
our  American  1812  Overture. 

A  careful  listener  will  hear  snatches  of  our  national  themes  floating  in  and 
out  of  the  orchestral  background  ...  [Music  for  a  Celebration]  is  a  kaleidoscopic 
aural  collage  which  eventually  focuses  on  and  gives  priority  to  our  official 
national  anthem,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

John  Philip  Sousa  (1854-1932)  is  known  as  the  march  king,  but  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  more,  including  nine  operettas  that  were  produced,  songs,  waltzes,  various 
kinds  of  dances,  and  even  three  novels!  But  in  the  march  he  remains  supreme  as 
Strauss  does  in  the  waltz.  What  might  have  been  a  limiting  form,  easily  descend- 
ing to  stereotype  and  self-repetition,  inspired  Sousa  to  new  and  imaginative 
musical  ideas.  Virtually  all  of  his  marches  were  written  for  his  own  band — first 
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the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  band,  and  later  Sousa's  own  professional  touring  ensemble. 
The  manuscript  of  the  Liberty  Bell  March  is  dated  14  November  1893.  Sousa  had 
been  at  work  on  an  operetta,  The  Devil's  Deputy,  requested  by  the  well-known 
comedian  Francis  Wilson.  But  when  Wilson  refused  to  meet  Sousa's  fee  of  $1500, 
the  composer  broke  off  work  on  the  score,  which  included  a  rousing  march. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Sousa  was  in  Chicago  with  George  Frederick  Hinton,  one  of  his 
band's  managers;  a  backdrop  with  a  huge  painting  of  the  Liberty  Bell  at  a  specta- 
cle entitled  "America"  caused  Hinton  to  suggest  that  Sousa  name  the  march  after 
that  historically  significant  symbol.  At  about  the  same  time,  Sousa  received  word 
from  his  wife  that  their  son  had  just  marched  in  his  first  parade  in  Philadelphia,  a 
parade  celebrating  the  return  home  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  which  had  been  av^ray  on 
tour.  So  music  originally  conceived  for  The  Devil's  Deputy  became  the  Liberty  BeJJ 
March,  one  of  the  first  Sousa  sold  to  the  John  Church  Company,  one  of  his  most 
important  publishers,  and  the  first  of  his  marches  to  reap  a  strong  financial  return. 

The  world's  most  famous  march.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  was  first  per- 
formed in  Philadelphia  on  14  May  1897.  Its  reception  was  not  unusually  warm  at 
first,  though  one  reviewer  did  declare,  "It  is  stirring  enough  to  rouse  the  American 
eagle  from  his  crag,  and  set  him  to  shriek  exultantly  while  he  hurls  his  arrows  at 
the  aurora  borealis."  But  as  soon  as  the  Spanish- American  War  broke  out,  Stars 
and  Stripes  became  a  patriotic  favorite,  and  it  has  never  lost  that  position.  The 
Sousa  Band  was  expected  to  play  it  at  every  single  concert — and  apparently  did 
so.  Sousa  himself  once  described  the  work's  composition:  returning  from  Europe 
to  America  by  steamer  following  news  of  his  manager's  death,  he  was  nervously 
pacing  up  and  down  the  decks  of  the  ship  when  a  new  march  began  to  grow  in  his 
head.  He  worked  the  piece  out  fully  in  his  mind  on  board  ship,  only  writing  it 
down  in  his  New  York  hotel  room  on  Christmas  Day  1896.  The  march  had  an 
utterly  astonishing  success  with  sheet-music  sales  (which  brought  Sousa  some 
$400,000)  and  more  recordings  than  perhaps  any  composition  ever  written.  And 
the  interest  did  not  abate  with  Sousa's  death:  soon  after  the  copyright  expired  in 
1953,  some  fifty  new  arrangements  were  published  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
this  is  only  fitting.  Sousa  meant  to  embody  the  entire  nation  in  this  march.  As  he 
explained  to  interviewers,  the  main,  broad  theme  of  the  final  section  represents 
the  North,  the  famous  piccolo  obbligato  the  South,  and  the  countermelody  in  the 
trombones  the  West.  And  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  his  aim:  in  other 
countries.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  has  symbolized  the  United  States  as  much 
as  the  national  anthem  or  any  other  piece  in  existence. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Born  in  New  York  City  in  1925,  composer/ 
conductor/educator/author/administrator  y 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER  has  maintained  a 
long-standing  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra:  he  was  acting  head  of 
the  composition  department  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  from  1963  to 
1965;  in  1965  he  succeeded  Aaron  Copland  as 
head  of  that  department  and  became  respon- 
sible for  directing  contemporary  music  activi- 
ties; and  in  1970  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  as  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  He  has  been  guest 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
numerous  occasions  since  his  first  appearance 
in  1964,  and  his  music  has  been  performed  at 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Stein- 
berg, Bruno  Maderna,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Mr. 
Schuller  himself. 

Mr.  Schuller  was  playing  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Toscanini  at  sixteen,  was 
appointed  principal  French  horn  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  at  seventeen,  was  soloist 
with  that  orchestra  the  following  season  in  his 
own  horn  concerto,  and  by  nineteen  had 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  orchestra.  In  1959,  Mr.  Schuller 
resigned  as  solo  horn  of  the  Metropolitan  to 
devote  full  time  to  composition,  and  he  has 
received  commissions  from  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and, 
through  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony.  He  has  composed  works 
for  the  New  York  Ballet  and  the  Hamburg 
State  Opera,  and  his  recent  scores  include 
Tieai,  a  work  for  two  orchestras  premiered  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Toho  School 
orchestras  in  1978  and  given  its  first  American 


performance  by  the  BSO  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in 
1979;  Tre  Invenzioni,  written  for  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation; 
a  trombone  concerto  entitled  Eine  kieine 
Posaunenmusik;  a  Contrabassoon  Concerto;  In 
Praise  o/  Winds:  Symphony  /or  Large  Wind 
Orchestra;  and  Duologue  for  violin  and  piano 
written  for  Rafael  Druian. 

Mr.  Schuller's  appearances  as  conductor 
have  included  the  orchestras  of  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  and,  in 
Europe,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  London's 
BBC  Symphony  and  Philharmonia  orchestras, 
the  French  Radio  Orchestra,  and  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony.  From  1963  through  1965, 
Mr.  Schuller  organized  and  conducted 
"Twentieth-Century  Innovations,"  a  history- 
making  concert  series  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Hall  Corporation.  He  broadcast  a 
weekly  series  of  153  programs  on  "Contempo- 
rary Music  in  Evolution"  over  New  York's 
WBAI  radio,  later  heard  on  seventy-seven  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  in  1973  he 
wrote  and  hosted  "Changing  Music,"  a  series 
of  contemporary  music  produced  for  PBS  by 
WGBH  in  Boston.  His  work  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  Ragtime  Ensemble,  partic- 
ularly his  reorchestrations  of  Scott  Joplin 
works  derived  from  the  composer's  long-lost 
^ed  Back  BooV.  and  recorded  for  Angel 
records,  was  a  major  factor  in  the  popular 
ragtime  revival  of  the  mid-seventies,  and  he 
conducted  the  Broadway  premiere  of  Joplin's 
opera  Treemonisha  in  October  1975. 

As  an  educator,  in  addition  to  his  work  at 
Tanglewood,  Gunther  Schuller  taught  French 
horn  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  from 
1952  through  1964.  He  also  served  on  the 
music  faculty  of  Yale  University  as  associate 
professor  of  composition,  a  post  he  left  to 
become  president  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  where  he  remained  from 
1967  to  1977.  Mr.  Schuller  is  the  recipient  of 
numerous  honors,  including  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  Award,  the  Bran- 
deis  Creative  Arts  Award,  two  successive 
Guggenheim  fellowships,  the  Darius  Milhaud 
Award,  the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Conducting 
Award,  and  the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein 
Award.  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
Northeastern  University,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Colby  College,  Williams  College,  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Mr. 
Schuller  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  National  Council 
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of  the  Arts.  In  June  of  1979,  Mr.  Schuller  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Music  Coun- 
cil, and  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 


Virtuoso  pianist  and  composer  EARL  WILD 
represents  a  pianistic  tradition  which  can  be 
traced  directly  to  Franz  Liszt  through  Wild's 
studies  with  Selmar  Jansen,  who  studied  with 
Liszt  pupils  Xavier  Scharwenka  and  Eugen 
d'Albert.  While  still  in  his  teens,  Mr.  Wild 
began  his  eight  years  (1936-44)  as  staff  pianist 
at  NBC  in  New  York,  during  which  time  he 
performed  frequently  with  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony under  Arturo  Toscanini — including 
the  only  performance  conducted  by  Toscanini 
of  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  in  1942.  In 
1939,  Mr.  Wild  was  the  first  artist  to  give  a 
piano  recital  on  United  States  television.  In 
1949,  in  Paris,  he  gave  the  world  premiere 
performance  of  Paul  Creston's  Piano  Concer- 
to, later  repeating  that  work  for  its  American 
premiere  in  Washington.  In  1944  he  was  pia- 
nist in  the  American  premiere  of  Shostako- 
vich's E  minor  Piano  Trio.  In  December  1970, 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Sir  Georg  Solti,  he  gave  the  world  premiere  of 
Marvin  David  Levy's  first  Piano  Concerto,  a 
work  written  specially  for  him. 

Currently  on  the  piano  faculty  of  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  the  Manhattan 
School  of  Music,  Mr.  Wild  is  also  a  successful 
composer.  His  Reveiations,  a  large-scale 
oratorio  for  Easter  commissioned  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  was  pre- 
sented on  television  in  1962  and  again  in  1964 
with  Mr.  Wild  conducting.  Other  composi- 
tions to  his  credit  include  many  piano  tran- 


scriptions, as  well  as  ballet,  orchestral,  and 
incidental  music  for  several  different  media, 
including  television  documentaries.  Mr.  Wild 
has  also  had  the  honor  of  performing  for  six 
consecutive  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
including  a  performance  at  the  inauguration 
of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Wild  has  accom- 
panied many  of  the  world's  great  singers  in 
recital.  In  March  1974  he  gave  a  joint  recital 
with  Maria  Callas  to  benefit  the  Dallas  Texas 
Opera  Company.  He  also  appeared  in  joint 
recital  with  mezzo-soprano  Jennie  Tourel  on 
her  farewell  appearance  in  New  York  City.  In 
May  1979,  Mr.  Wild  was  asked  by  Arthur 
Fiedler  to  appear  as  soloist  on  the  nationally 
televised  performance  marking  Mr.  Fiedler's 
fiftieth  anniversary  with  the  Boston  Pops.  In 
the  spring  of  1983,  he  completed  an  extensive 
concert  tour  of  the  Far  East  which  took  him  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  where  he  per- 
formed and  taught,  as  well  as  to  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  Earl  Wild  is  the 
most  recorded  of  our  contemporary  American 
pianists,  his  discography  including  thirty  con- 
certos and  158  solo  piano  pieces.  Most 
recently,  his  Audiofon  recording  of  "The  Art 
of  the  Transcription:  A  Live  Concert  from 
Carnegie  Hall"  received  an  award  from  Stereo 
Review  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  record- 
ings of  1982.  Mr.  Wild  has  made  frequent 
appearances  with  both  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops. 


Born  in  Russia  in  1944,  EMANUEL  BOROK 

received  his  early  musical  training  at  the 
Darzinya  Music  School  in  Riga,  Latvia.  His 
teacher  was  Vladimir  Sturestep,  who  later 
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I  taught  Gidon  Kremer.  Mr.  Borok  joined  the 
1  Bolshoi  Theatre  Orchestra  in  1969  and  two 
/ears  later  became  co-concertmaster  of  the 
1  Vloscow  Philharmonic  and  a  member  of  the 
r  Vloscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet.  In  1973 
:  le  emigrated  to  Israel  and  became  con- 
i  :ertmaster  of  the  Israel  Chamber  Orchestra. 
The  following  year  he  came  to  the  United 
states  and  successfully  auditioned  that  April 
or  the  assistant  concertmaster  position  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  joining  the  orchestra  for 
he  1975  Tanglewood  season.  As  assistant  con- 
:ertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr. 
Borok  is  also  concertmaster  of  the  Boston 
ops,  with  which  he  has  performed  as  soloist 


on  many  occasions,  including  the  orchestra's 
first  concert  with  newly-appointed  Pops  Con- 
ductor John  Williams  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  Janu- 
ary 1980.  In  December  1981  he  and  John 
Williams  performed  a  special  recital  marking 
Mr.  Williams's  debut  as  a  pianist  in  the  Boston 
area.  An  active  recitalist,  Mr.  Borok  has  also 
made  several  recordings,  including  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  the  Cambridge  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Rolf  Smedvig,  the 
Shostakovich  Violin  Sonata  with  Tatiana 
Yampolsky,  and  a  recent  disc  of  the  Beethoven 
Archduke  Trio  with  pianist  Claude  Frank  and 
cellist  Leslie  Parnas. 


mE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADE- 
lY  BAND  is  the  oldest  unit  at  West  Point  and 
le  oldest  military  band  in  continuous  service 
1  the  United  States.  Its  existence  predates  the 
evolutionary  War,  when  fifers  and  drum- 
lers  were  attached  to  companies  of  Minute 
len  stationed  on  Constitution  Island  across 
le  Hudson  River  from  West  Point.  The  band 
hanged  designations  several  times  during  its 
arly  history,  became  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
my's  band  in  1816,  and  soon  began  its  progess 
)  become  one  of  the  world's  leading  military 
ands.  The  present  strength  of  the  USMA 
and  is  96  enlisted  members  and  three 
fficers.  This  includes  a  concert-parade  band, 
stage  band,  and  a  field  music  detachment  of 
ugles  and  drums.  Within  its  major  ensem- 
les,  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  also  maintains  several  chamber  music 
nsembles  as  well  as  many  small  dance  and 
ntertainment  combo  groups.  The  band 


fulfills  all  the  musical  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  the 
Corps  of  Cadets,  encompassing  military, 
patriotic,  and  other  official  ceremonies,  sports 
events,  public  concerts,  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  and  recreational  activities  such  as 
dances  for  the  Post  and  for  the  cadets.  The 
band  adds  to  the  cultural  activities  of  the  sur- 
rounding area  through  its  winter  concert 
series  and  gives  summer  concerts  at  scenic 
Trophy  Point  overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 
For  more  than  160  years,  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  Band  has  served  the  Army, 
the  Military  Academy,  and  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  with  distinction,  realizing  the  value  of 
music  to  the  military  service  so  well  defined 
in  an  historical  order  book:  "Music  regulates 
the  soldier's  waking  and  sleeping,  spurs  him 
on  in  marching  and  fighting,  and  accompanies 
him  on  occasions  of  joy  and  sadness." 
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Herman  "Rock"  Johnston,  founder  and  leader 
of  the  twelve-member  family  musical  group 
known  as  THE  JOHNSTON  FANTASTIC 
SYMPHONY  STEEL  ORCHESTRA,  hails 
from  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  where  steel  drum- 
ming originated  in  the  early  1940s.  In  his 
homeland,  Johnston  earned  the  title  "King  of 
Pan  Men"  for  his  skillful  playing  of  the  drums 
and  for  his  talent  in  "tuning,"  as  the  art  of 
making  steel  drums  is  called.  Johnston  has 
been  making  and  playing  steel  drums  since  he 
was  six  years  old  and  beat  on  discarded  tin 
cans  that  once  held  powdered  milk  for  babies. 


Internationally  acclaimed  BILL  CROFUT  has 

appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  International  Fes- 
tival, the  Brighton  Festival,  the  Hong  Kong 
Festival,  Carnegie  Hall,  Lincoln  Center,  the 
White  House,  the  United  Nations,  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Tanglewood  Berkshire  Festival,  and 
for  college  and  university  audiences  in  nearly 
fifty  countries.  He  has  made  seven  worldwide 
tours  representing  the  United  States,  and  he 


During  the  last  thirty-eight  years  he  has  made 
many  thousands  of  instruments  for  bands  in 
which  he  was  a  lead  player  and  which  won 
Trinidad  national  steel  band  competitions 
held  every  two  years.  The  Johnston  Sym- 
phony Steel  Orchestra  includes  Johnston,  his 
wife  Joan,  his  sons  Herman  Rock,  Jr.,  and 
Garth,  a  brother,  and  seven  nephews.  The 
group  plays  on  thirty-six  drums,  all  tuned  by 
Johnston,  and  their  repertory  ranges  from 
music  of  Chopin,  Verdi,  Strauss,  and  Rossini 
to  hymns  and  calypso  tunes  to  music  of 
Johnston  himself. 


has  received  a  Presidential  Citation  honoring 
his  contribution  to  international  cultural 
exchange.  He  has  served  as  Presidential 
White  House  Consultant  on  Cultural  Affairs, 
and  his  book  The  Moon  on  the  One  Hand  was 
a  winner  of  the  American  Library  Association 
National  Book  Award.  Fifteen  records  repre- 
sent Bill's  diverse  musical  interests  from  folk 
music  to  jazz,  with  ethnic  collections  of  Asian 
and  African  music,  presentations  of  poems 
and  texts,  classical  music  with  harpsichordist 
Kenneth  Cooper,  and  English  and  American 
folk  song  with  British  baritone  Benjamin  Lux- 
on,  with  whom  he  has  collaborated  for  con- 
cert and  television  appearances  in  London. 
Bill's  television  credits  include  The  Tonight 
Show,  The  Today  Show,  Good  Morning  Amer- 
ica, Camera  Three,  and  several  special  pro- 
grams on  British  television.  A  Bill  Crofut 
concert  includes  folk  songs,  jigs  and  reels,  rag- 
time, blues,  Bartok,  Bach,  and  Bill's  own 
musical  presentations  of  favorite  poems  from 
William  Blake  to  e.e.  cummings.  This  year 
marks  his  third  appearance  at  Tanglewood's 
Fourth-of-July  festivities. 
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Since  its  original  members  were  introduced  to 
one  another  by  Leonard  Bernstein  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1971,  the  EMPIRE  BRASS  QUINTET 
has  become  an  ensemble  of  international  rep- 
utation and  acclaim.  Currently  Quintet-in- 
Residence  at  Boston  University,  they  have  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  Japan.  In  1976,  the  Quintet 
became  the  first  brass  ensemble  to  receive  the 
Naumburg  Chamber  Music  Award.  They  also 
gave  their  New  York  debut  concert  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall  and  embarked  on  a  first 
European  tour  that  included  Berlin,  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  and  Brussels.  The  members  par- 
ticipated in  the  July  Fourth  Bicentennial  Con- 
cert at  Tanglewood  and  performed  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  during  her  visit  to  Boston.  Its 
tours  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  estab- 
lished the  Quintet  as  a  world-class  brass  en- 
semble. During  the  1982-83  season,  the 
Empire  Brass  Quintet  performed  more  than 
sixty  concerts  in  twenty-seven  states  from 
California  to  New  York,  including  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Cloisters  Museum  in  New  York. 
In  1980  the  Quintet  was  given  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  Award,  and  it  has  been 
quintet-in-residence  at  Boston  University  for 
four  consecutive  years.  Ongoing  projects 
include  an  annual  concert  series  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet  Sym- 
posium for  brass  students  at  Tanglewood.  The 
members  of  the  Quintet  have  recorded  nine 
albums  to  date.  Since  its  founding,  it  has  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  performing  new  music  and 
has  commissioned  works  from  such  leading 
composers  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Peter  Max- 
well Davies,  and  Gunther  Schuller.  The 
Quintet  has  also  shown  a  strong  commitment 
to  teaching  by  establishing  a  fellowship  at  the 


Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  a 
scholarship  at  the  Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute  for  an  outstanding  brass  stu- 
dent. The  current  membership  of  the  Empire 
Brass  Quintet  includes  former  BSO  principal 
trumpet  Rolf  Smedvig  and  former  BSO  horn 
player  David  Ohanian,  both  founding  mem- 
bers of  the  Quintet;  trumpeter  Charles  A. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  trombonist  Lawrence  Isaacson,  and 
tuba  player  Samuel  Pilafian. 


THE  AMAZING  FANTASY  JUGGLERS  are 

internationally  recognized  for  their  precision 
teamwork  and  dynamic  fusion  of  juggling  and 
music.  Using  a  unique  variety  of  drums  and 
percussive  instruments  ranging  from  synthe- 
sizers to  wind  chimes,  they  highlight  and 
define  the  visual  rhythms  and  accents  of  jug- 
gling to  create  a  show  that  is  alive  with  sights 
and  sounds  and  irresistible  to  virtually  all 
audiences.  Based  in  Boston  and  performing 
since  1972,  The  Amazing  Fantasy  Jugglers 
regularly  appear  in  night  clubs,  stage  shows, 
on  TV  and  talk  shows,  at  college  events, 
schools,  and  outdoor  festivals.  They  recently 
completed  a  five-month  tour  of  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  followed  by  two  months  of 
USO  shows  in  Europe. 

The  organ  grinder  is  a  character  of  the  past,  an 
everlasting  memory  for  those  who  saw  him.  In 
the  tradition  of  the  old  organ  grinder,  HURDY 
GURDY,  monkey  and  me  provides  the  same 
thrill  as  in  days  of  long  ago.  Children  watch  in 
fascination,  parents  and  grandparents  gaze 
and  ponder  over  memories  of  yesteryear,  as 
the  music  plays  and  Angelo  the  monkey  per- 
forms. Based  in  Newtonville,  Massachusetts, 


"Hurdy  Gurdy.  monkey  and  me"  helps  keep  a 
golden  moment  of  once-upon-a-time  alive. 

SLAP  HAPPY  is  a  comedy,  music,  and  jug- 
gling show  which  has  its  origins  in  street  thea- 
ter in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Their  populari- 
ty brought  them  to  Boston's  Charles  Play- 
house for  the  1979  season  and  culminated  in 
their  being  chosen  "Best  Comedy  Show"  in 


the  1979  Boston  Globe  readers'  poll.  In  April 
1981,  "Slap  Happy"  opened  an  all-new  show 
at  Ryle's  in  Cambridge  and  were  immediately 
selected  by  the  Boston  Globe  as  the  city's 
"Best  New  Comedy."  The  members  of  "Slap 
Happy"  are  Jeff  Ernstoff,  Allan  Jacobs,  Jan 
Kirschner,  and  Brian  O'Connor. 
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Thursday,  7  July  at  8:30 

SALVATORE  ACCARDO,  violin 
LUIS  BATLLE,  piano 


MOZART 


BRAHMS 


Violin  Sonata  in  F,  K.376 

Allegro 

Andante 

Rondo:  Allegretto  grazioso 

Violin  Sonata  No.  1  in  G,  Opus  12> 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto  moderate 


PROKOFIEV 


PAGANINI 


Baldwin  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Violin  Sonata  No.  1  in  F  minor.  Opus  80 
Andante  assai 
Allegro  brusco 
Andante 
Allegrissimo 

La  Campanella 


Week  I 


DER 

RING 

DES 

NIBELUNGEN 


Two  Staged  performances  presented  this  summer  by  the 

BOSTON  LYRIC  OPERA  COMPANY 

John  Balme,  General  Director 

CYCLE  I  (presented  in  Boston) 
July  25,  26,  28,  30 

CYCLE  II  (presented  in  New  York  City) 

August  8,  9,  11,  13  "      V 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Boston  Lyric  Opera  Company, 
102  The  Fenway,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115; 
telephone:  617-267-1512 


Name. 


Street  Address 

City 

State 


Phone  # 


ZIP  Code. 


Notes 


Mozart  composed  this  F  major  violin  sonata,  along  with  several  others, 
soon  after  arriving  in  Vienna  in  1781.  He  wrote  to  his  father  on  19  May 
to  inform  him  that  he  would  soon  have  a  little  extra  money  because  the 
subscription  for  his  sonatas  had  been  started.  One  way  a  composer  could 
make  a  little  money  from  his  works — especially  "practical"  pieces  that  could 
be  played  by  a  competent  amateur  at  home — was  to  sell  them  on 
subscription,  collecting  enough  commitments  to  buy  a  set  of  sonatas,  for 
example,  to  offset  the  printing  costs  and  leave  something  of  a  profit  for 
the  composer.  Actually,  Mozart  was  working  "on  spec,"  since  three  of  the 
sonatas  had  not  yet  been  composed!  He  was  thinking  about  them  in  June. 
By  July  he  was  making  excuses  to  his  father  regarding  the  slow  sales  of 
subscriptions:  "It  is  useless  to  think  of  subscriptions  before  the  autumn, 
because  all  the  people  with  money  are  in  the  country."  The  sonatas  were 
eventually  published  in  November  with  a  dedication  to  Mozart's  pupil, 
Josephine  Aurnhammer. 

Though  the  sonatas  call  for  two  instruments,  violin  and  piano,  the 
composer's  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  referred  to  them  as  "clavier  sonatas." 
This  confusing  term  points  out  the  fact  that  in  the  early  1780s  such  duet 
sonatas  had  grown  out  of  a  tradition  whereby  a  keyboard  piece  had  been 
provided  with  an  optional  second  part  for  a  melody  instrument,  so  that 
two  musicians  could  share  the  pleasures  of  music-making  at  home. 
Mozart's  sonata,  of  course,  has  passed  far  beyond  this  primitive  stage  — 
there  can  certainly  be  no  question  of  omitting  the  violin!  —  but  the 
terminology  remained  for  years  afterwards. 

Even  Mozart's  sonatas  were  still  considered  works  for  the  home, 
intended  for  the  pleasures  of  private  music-making.  Such  things  as  public 
chamber  music  recitals  in  large  halls  did  not  yet  exist.  At  most  only  a 
handful  of  guests  would  be  expected  to  hear  a  performance  of  this 
companionable  music,  in  which  violin  and  keyboard  are  balanced  in  a 
classically  poised  dialogue.  It  wasn't  until  roughly  the  middle  of 
Beethoven's  career  that  composers  began  thinking  in  terms  of  projecting 
their  chamber  music  outward  to  a  crowd  of  some  dozens  or  even  hundreds 
of  people.  So  as  we  listen  to  Mozart's  sonata,  we  should  remember  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  pleasant  bit  of  eavesdropping.  In  so  doing,  we  can 
hear  the  friendly  and  elegant  conversation  of  the  two  instruments  in  the 
first  movement,  the  delicious  murmuring  of  the  violin  under  the  piano's 
poignant  song  in  much  of  the  slow  movement,  and  the  jest-filled 
competition  of  the  rondo. 

As  with  the  symphony  and  the  string  quartet,  Brahms  waited  until  a 
surprisingly  late  date  to  compose  his  first  work  in  the  most  familiar  duet 
sonata  medium,  the  violin  and  piano  sonata.  This  may  be  yet  another 
indication  of  his  reluctance  to  move  into  areas  already  explored  by  the 
great  classical  masters,  since  violin  and  piano  was  the  combination  most 
frequently  chosen  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  for  their  duet  sonatas.  He 
composed  it  in  the  summer  of  1879  immediately  after  completing  the 
Violin  Concerto.  He  spent  this  summer  (and  the  preceding  one,  which  had 
seen  the  composition  of  the  Second  Symphony)  in  Portschach  on  Lake 
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Worth  in  Carinthia,  a  land  which  particularly  inspired  him  musically.  He 
might  have  continued  spending  his  vacations  there  if  it  had  not  become 
too  much  a  tourist  attraction  to  suit  the  composer.  Certainly  the  works 
composed  there  all  betray  a  mood  of  restrained  sweetness,  with  an 
occasional  tinge  of  melancholy. 

The  sonata  is  one  of  Brahm's  most  lyrical  works,  and  it  is  the  violin 
that  leads  in  the  ravishing  song  almost  throughout,  while  the  piano  plays 
an  accompanimental  —  though  not  subordinate  —  role.  The  violin's  first 
three  notes  —  D  thrice  repeated  in  a  characteristic  rhythm  —  will  become  a 
unifying  motive  throughout  the  entire  sonata.  The  opening  theme  is  a 
gentle,  melting  melody  that  never  leaves  off  singing  in  an  attempt  to  be 
dramatic  or  forceful.  After  singing  the  equally  lyrical  second  theme  over  a 
livelier,  though  still  graceful,  accompaniment,  the  violin  climbs  to  the 
stratosphere.  What  follows  is  the  opening  theme,  but  with  forces 
reversed,  as  the  piano  now  has  the  melody,  while  violin  pizzicatos  provide 
accompaniment.  This  is  a  gesture  toward  the  old  tradition  of  the  repeated 
exposition,  but  it  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
development,  which  moves  widely,  but  always  in  the  character  of  song. 
Twice  the  violin  gingerly  attempts  to  begin  the  recapitulation  with  the 
threefold  D,  but  the  piano  is  not  ready.  Then  unexpectedly  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  second  bar  of  the  recapitulation,  which  then  continues 
normally. 

The  slow  movement,  in  E-flat,  alternates  a  hymnlike  melody  with  more 
rhythmically  contrasting  material  that  is  filled  with  the  dotted  rhythm  of 
the  opening  movement's  basic  idea.  The  finale  makes  explicit  the  rather 
pensive  character  of  the  music,  at  least  for  those  listeners  who  recognize 
the  song  from  which  Brahms  took  his  theme.  This  melody  originally 
served  Brahms  in  his  Regenlied  ("Rain  song").  Opus  59,  No.  3,  of  1873,  the 
text  of  which  may  be  summarized,  "Come  down,  O  rain,  and  awaken  my 
childhood  dream  again;  arouse  my  old  songs  again."  Again  the  melody 
begins  with  a  threefold  D  in  the  dotted  rhythm,  a  rhythm  that 
increasingly  pervades  the  movement.  Here,  though,  the  theme  is  in 
G  minor,  rather  than  the  major  of  the  first  movement.  After  a 
contrasting  section,  the  opening  theme  is  repeated,  suggesting  that  the 
movement  is  a  rondo;  but  suddenly  a  quotation  from  the  hymnlike 
melody  of  the  second  movement  leads  into  an  extensive  development  of 
that  material,  followed  by  another  statement  of  the  Regenlied  theme.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  movement,  we  arrive  in  G  major,  and 
the  calm  serenity  of  the  second-movement  theme,  intertwined  with  the 
dotted  rhythmic  motive,  draws  the  sonata  to  a  quiet  close. 

In  the  late  1930s,  Prokofiev  was  busy  producing  large-scale  dramatic 
and  concert  works  that  came  in  response  to  the  official  requirement  that 
music  serve  the  state  by  educating  and  elevating  the  proletariat  while 
remaining  accessible  to  the  majority  at  the  same  time.  His  musical  style 
became  much  simpler  and  more  direct,  more  overtly  lyrical  than  it  had 
been  during  his  early  days  as  an  enfant  terrible  (though  even  then  the 
essential  strain  of  lyricism  in  his  make-up  had  often  been  evident).  He 
had  turned  out  his  classic  film  score  for  Eisenstein's  Alexander  Nevsky, 
followed  by  a  specifically  Soviet  opera,  Semyon  Kotko,  based  on  Kateyev's 
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civil  war  story,  "I  am  the  Son  of  the  Working  People."  This  in  turn  he 
followed  with  a  delightful  comic  opera.  Betrothal  in  a  Monastery,  based  on 
Sheridan's  The  Duenna. 

Yet  already  at  the  beginning  of  work  on  these  large  compositions  in 
1938,  Prokofiev  had  sketched  a  violin  sonata,  marking  his  return  to 
abstract  chamber  music  after  a  gap  of  nearly  fifteen  years.  The  sonata 
was  not  completed  for  eight  more  years,  during  which  time  he  also  turned 
out  three  more  piano  sonatas  and  a  flute  sonata.  As  with  all  of  his  music 
at  this  time,  the  composer  was  concerned  to  avoid  political 
entanglements — which  could  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb — from 
accusations  of  "formalism"  that  might  be  brought  on  if  the  work  was 
deemed  inaccessible.  Thus  the  sonata  is  marked  by  a  clarity  and  openness 
that  recall  the  melodic  richness  of  the  two  earlier  violin  concertos. 

Like  most  great  instrumental  virtuosos  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Paganini  created  music  specifically  designed  to  show  off  his  extraordinary 
skills.  And  they  were,  indeed,  so  extraordinary  that  Paganini  was  accused 
of  commerce  with  the  devil  —  how  else  could  any  mortal  accomplish  such 
feats  of  digital  celerity  and  control?  His  tall,  gaunt,  emaciated  frame 
curled  around  a  violin  that  was  played  so  fast  that  the  listener  almost 
expected  it  to  burst  into  flames  —  some  of  the  reviewers  actually  claimed 
to  have  seen  smoke!  He  was  undeniably  a  showman.  Yet  Paganini  was 
also  devoted  to  exploring  every  conceivable  technical  device  for  playing 
the  violin,  and  much  of  his  music  was  conceived  with  that  end  in  mind. 

Among  the  works  that  Paganini  composed  for  his  own  concerts  were  a 
series  of  violin  concertos  which  he  reserved  for  his  private  use  by  the 
simple  device  of  not  publishing  them.  The  second  of  these,  in  B  minor, 
was  composed  in  1826  and  finally  published  in  1851,  eleven  years  after 
the  composer's  death.  It  contains  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
passages  in  Paganini's  works,  a  virtuosic  attempt  to  suggest  the 
tintinnabulation  of  a  bell  ("campanella")  through  the  constant  reiteration  of 
an  unchanging  high  note  during  the  course  of  an  elaborate  solo  part. 
This  movement  (like  the  famous  twenty-fourth  caprice  of  Paganini's 
Opus  1)  became  especially  famous  because  it  was  taken  up  by  other 
composers  who  found  themselves  fascinated  with  Paganini's  virtuosic 
effects  and  determined  to  translate  them  for  other  instruments.  One  such 
was  Franz  Liszt,  whose  music  owes  a  great  deal  to  Paganini,  most 
obviously  in  the  series  of  Etudes  d'execution  transcendante  d'apres  Paganini,  or 
more  simply  the  "Paganini  etudes."  These  were  six  piano  transcriptions  of 
passages  from  Paganini,  brilliantly  reconsidered  in  the  technique  of  the 
new  instrument.  The  best-known  of  the  six  is  Liszt's  version  of 
La  Campanella.  But  it  was  first  and  foremost  a  showpiece  for  the  violin, 
whether  as  a  movement  of  a  concerto  or  as  an  isolated  concert  piece.  As 
such,  it  recalls  that  element  of  Romantic  music  that  sometimes  took  on  the 
air  of  an  athletic  contest,  wherein  musicians  attempted  to  play  faster, 
louder,  or  higher  than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time,  the  technical 
conquests  that  came  from  the  virtuosos  were  promptly  picked  up  by  many 
other  composers,  thus  further  developing  the  musical  language. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Weekend  Prelude 

Friday,  8  July  at  7 

JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
TOM  KRAUSE,  baritone 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


BRAHMS  Cello  Sonata  No.  1  in  E  minor.  Opus  38 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegretto  quasi  Menuetto 
Allegro 
Mssrs.  ESKIN  and  KALISH 

BRAHMS  An  eine  Aolsharfe,  Opus  19,  No.  5 

Wie  rafft  ich  mich  auf  in  der  Nacht,  Opus  32,  No.  1 

Alte  Liebe,  Opus  72,  No.  1 

Standchen,  Opus  14,  No.  7 

Verzagen,  Opus  72,  No.  4 

Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  kiihle  Nacht,  Opus  96,  No.  1 

Mssrs.  KRAUSE  and  KALISH 


Bald 


win  piano 


Notes 


Brahms  composed  three  movements  of  a  cello  sonata  in  1862  —  the  first 
two  were  eventually  published  in  Opus  38,  but  a  slow  movement  was 
later  cancelled.  It  took  him  three  years  to  come  up  with  a  suitable  finale, 
but  when  he  did,  in  June  1865,  he  put  the  finishing  touches  on  what  is 
without  doubt  the  first  great  cello  sonata  since  Beethoven's  time  (despite 
contributions  to  the  genre  by  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn).  The  composer's 
fondness  for  sombre  colors  is  marked  in  this  sonata  —  his  first  for  piano 
with  a  melody  instrument  —  not  only  by  his  choice  of  the  cello  but  also  by 
his  extensive  exploitation  of  the  instrument's  bottom  and  tenor  ranges. 
Virtually  all  of  the  thematic  ideas  in  all  three  movements  are  in  minor 
keys,  another  factor  contributing  to  the  sobriety  and  darkness  of  the 
work.  As  usual  with  this  composer,  Brahms  treads  a  careful  path  between 
rapturous  expression  and  architectonic  control,  as  exemplified  in  the 
many  little  touches  of  imitation  in  the  first  movement,  the  ubiquity  of 
the  four-note  motive  presented  by  the  piano  at  the  beginning  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  8  July  at  7 


JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
TOM  KRAUSE,  baritone 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


Please  note  that  in  his  Brahms  song  group,  Tom  Krause  will 
sing  the  Op.  106,  No.  1  Standchen  rather  than  the  Op.  14,  No.  7 
song  of  the  same  title.  The  text  is  as  follows: 


Standchen 

Der  Mond  steht  iiber  dem  Berge, 
So  recht  fiir  verliebte  Leut'; 
Im  Garten  rieselt  ein  Brunnen, 
Sonst  Stille  weit  und  breit. 

Neben  der  Mauer  im  Schatten, 
Da  stehn  der  Studenten  drei 
Mit  Plot'  und  Geig'  und  Zither 
Und  singen  und  spielen  dabei. 

Die  Klange  schleichen  der  Schonsten 
Sacht  in  den  Traum  hinein, 
Sie  schaut  den  blonden  Geliebten 
Und  lispelt:  "Vergiss  nicht  mein!" 

—  Franz  Kugler 


Serenade 

The  moon  stands  over  the  mountain, 
just  right  for  lovers; 
a  fountain  plashes  in  the  garden, 
otherwise  quiet,  far  and  wide. 

Alongside  the  wall  in  the  shadows, 
three  students  stand 
with  flute  and  fiddle  and  zither, 
singing  and  playing. 

The  music  steals  to  the  fair  one, 

softly  into  her  dream, 

she  sees  her  blond  lover 

and  whispers,  "Forget  me  not!" 
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minuet-like  second  movement,  and  the  formal  fugue  (on  a  theme  drawn 
from  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue)  allied  with  sonata  form  in  the  powerful,  headlong 
rush  of  the  finale. 

Brahms  is  one  of  the  "big  five"  composers  of  the  "art  song"  in 
nineteenth-century  German  music  (the  others  being  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Wolf,  and  Richard  Strauss).  Song  was  a  natural  medium  for  a  composer 
inspired  to  melody  by  lyric  verse.  Moreover,  as  an  extremely  private  man, 
Brahms  found  the  expressive  possibilities  of  song  more  suitable  to  his 
interests  and  artistic  strengths  than  the  more  outgoing  vocal  genre  of 
opera,  which  he  never  attempted.  Yet  his  songs  often  seem  to  lack  what 
one  might  consider  the  first  requirement  for  a  song  composer  —  sensitivity 
to  language.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  music  itself  that  Brahms  often 
invented  the  melodies  of  his  songs  rather  more  as  an  abstract  entity,  a 
tune  by  itself,  than  as  a  setting  of  this  particular  text.  Yet  Brahms 
composed  great  songs,  even  though  some  of  them  often  border  on 
absolute  music,  with  the  most  carefully  detailed  interlocking  of  voice  and 
keyboard.  He  was  moved  to  compose  by  the  texts,  which  contain  most 
frequently  themes  of  love  and  nature,  often  aging  and  death.  These  gave 
rise  to  deeply  moving  music  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  to 
melodies  that  were  turned  almost  at  once  into  folk  song. 

An  air  of  elegiac  disillusionment  runs  through  many  of  Brahms's  songs, 
even  from  the  early  days,  such  as  "An  eine  Aolsharfe"  ("To  an  Aeolian  harp"), 
composed  in  1858  or  1859.  It  is  a  valedictory  to  Agathe  von  Siebold,  the 
daughter  of  a  Gottingen  University  professor,  with  whom  he  was  in  love 
in  the  late  1850s  and  for  whonn  he  wrote  some  fine  songs.  This  one  is 
one  of  his  grandest  examples,  alternating  recitative  and  melody,  the 
piano's  arpeggios  suggesting  the  wild,  wind-blown  harmonies  of  the 
Aeolian  harp.  "Wie  rafft  ich  mich  auf  in  der  Nacht"  ("I  arose  in  the  night"), 
from  about  1864,  is  an  homage  to  Schubert's  Winterreise,  with  the  image  of 
the  unhappy  lover  wandering  at  midnight  and  brooding  on  his  sorrows.  A 
much  later  song,  "Alte  Liebe"  ("Old  Love")  of  1876,  strikes  the  characteristic 
note  of  nostalgia  for  past  love.  Brahms  gave  the  manuscript  of  this  song 
to  his  friend  Georg  Henschel,  a  baritone,  pianist,  composer,  and 
conductor,  who  became  the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  "Standchen"  ("Serenade")  is  a  direct  avowal  of  love,  with  a  turning 
to  the  style  of  folk  song,  an  instinctive  element  of  Brahms's  song  output. 
"Verzagen"  ("Despondency")  foreshadows  the  late  piano  works  in  its  sombre 
colors.  "Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  kuhle  Nacht"  ("Death  is  the  cool  night")  is  a  song 
from  the  mid-1880s.  Here,  Brahms  follows  every  nuance  of  Heine's  verse, 
resulting  in  a  much  freer  song  than  usual  for  him,  with  a  minimum  of 
literal  repetition  and  a  careful  attention  to  mood.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest, 
yet  one  of  the  most  exquisite,  of  Brahms's  song  output. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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An  eine  Aolsharfe 

Angelehnt  an  die  Efeuwand 

Dieser  alten  Terrasse, 

Du,  einer  luftgebornen  Muse 

Geheimnisvolles  Saitenspiel, 

Fang  an, 

Fange  wieder  an 

Deine  melodische  Klage! 

Ihr  kommet,  Winde,  fernheriiber, 

Ach!  von  des  Knaben, 

Der  mir  so  lieb  war, 

Frisch  griinendem  Hiigel. 

Und  Friihlingsbluten  unterweges 

streifend, 
Ubersattigt  mit  Wohlgeriichen, 
Wie  siiss  bedrangt  ihr  das  Herz 
und  sauselt  her  in  die  Saiten, 
Angezogen  von  wohllautender  Wehmut, 
Wachsend  im  Zug  meiner  Sehnsucht, 
Und  hinsterbend  wieder. 

Aber  auf  einmal, 

Wie  der  Wind  heftiger  herstosst, 

Ein  holder  Schrei  der  Harfe 
Wiederholt,  mir  zu  siissem  Erschrecken, 
Meiner  Seele  plotzhche  Regung; 
Und  hier — die  voile  Rose  streut, 

geschiittelt. 
All  ihre  Blatter  vor  meine  Fiisse! 

—  Eduard  Morike 

Wie  rafft  ich  mich  auf  in  der  nacht 

Wie  rafft  ich  mich  auf  in  der  Nacht, 
Und  fiihlte  mich  fiirder  gezogen. 
Die  Gassen  verliess  ich,  vom  Wachter 

bewacht, 
Durchwandelte  sacht  in  der  Nacht, 
Das  Tor  mit  dem  gotischen  Bogen. 


To  an  Aeolian  Harp 

Leaning  on  the  ivy-covered  wall 

of  this  old  terrace, 

you,  an  airborne  Muse's 

mysterious  harp, 

begin, 

begin  again 

your  melodious  lament! 

You  come,  winds,  from  far  away, 

ah,  from  the  freshly  greening  mound 

of  the  boy 

who  was  so  dear  to  me. 

And  touching  along  the  way  spring 

blossoms 
overladen  with  fragrance, 
how  sweetly  you  oppress  my  heart 
and  murmur  here  in  the  strings, 
drawn  by  harmonious  melancholy, 
growing  with  my  longing 
and  dying  away  again. 

But  all  at  once, 

as  the  wind  blows  hither  more  strongly, 

a  sweet  cry  of  the  harp 

repeats,  as  a  sweet  alarm  to  me, 

my  soul's  sudden  move; 

and  here  —  the  full-blown  rose  strews, 

when  shaken, 
all  its  petals  at  my  feet! 


I  arose  in  the  night 

I  arose  in  the  night, 

and  felt  myself  drawn  out. 

I  left  the  streets  guarded  by  the 

watchman, 
and  quietly,  in  the  night,  passed 
the  gate  with  the  gothic  arch. 


Miihlbach  rauschte  durch  felsigen  The  brook  rushed  through  the  rocky 

Schacht,  groove, 

Ich  lehnte  mich  iiber  die  Briicke,  I  leaned  over  the  bridge; 

Tief  unter  mir  nahm  ichder  Wogeninacht,  far  below  I  watched  the  waves, 

die  wallten  so  sacht  in  der  Nacht,  which  heaved  so  gently  in  the  night, 

Doch  wallte  nicht  eine  zuriicke.  but  none  ever  came  back. 

Es  drehte  sich  oben  unzahlig  entfacht  Above  me  turned,  in  uncounted  numbers, 

Melodischer  Wandel  der  Sterne,  the  melodious  starry  course, 

Mit  ihnen  der  Mond  in  beruhigter  Pracht,  and  with  them  the  moon  in  calm  raiment, 

Sie  funkelten  sacht  in  der  Nacht,  they  sparkled  softly  in  the  night, 

Durch  tauschend  entelegene  Feme.  through  misleadingly  great  distances. 


Ich  blickte  hinauf  in  der  Nacht, 
Und  blicket  hinunter  aufs  neue: 
O  wehe,  wie  hast  du  die  Tage  verbracht. 
Nun  stille  du  sacht  in  der  Nacht, 
Im  pochenden  Herzen  die  Reue! 

—  August  von  Platen 


I  looked  up  into  the  night, 

and  looked  down  again: 

Alas,  how  have  you  passed  the  days, 

now  softly,  in  the  night,  silence 

the  regret  in  your  beating  heart! 
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Alte  Liebe 

Es  kehrt  die  dunkle  Schwalbe 
aus  fernem  Land  zuriick, 
die  frommen  Storche  kehren 
und  bringen  neues  Gliick. 
An  diesem  Friihlingsmorgen, 
so  triib'  verhangt  und  warm 
ist  mir,  als  fand'  ich  wieder 
den  alten  Liebesharm. 
Es  ist,  also  ob  mich  leise 
wer  auf  die  Schulter  schlug, 
als  ob  ich  sausein  horte, 
wie  einer  Taube  Plug. 
Es  klopft  an  meine  Tiire, 
und  ist  doch  niemand  draus; 
ich  atme  Jasmindiifte 
und  habe  keinen  Strauss. 
Es  ruft  mir  aus  der  Feme, 
ein  Auge  sieht  mich  an, 
ein  alter  Traum  erfasst  mich 
und  fiihrt  mich  seine  Bahn. 


—  Karl  Candidus 


Old  Love 

The  dark  swallow  returns 

from  distant  lands, 

the  pious  storks  return 

and  bring  good  news. 

On  this  spring  morning, 

so  overcast  and  warm, 

it  seems  as  if  I've  found  once  again 

love's  old  pain. 

It's  as  if  someone  softly 

tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 

as  if  I  heard  a  whispering, 

like  the  flight  of  doves. 

There's  a  knocking  at  my  door, 

and  yet  no  one  is  there; 

I  breathe  the  scent  of  jasmine, 

yet  have  no  flowers  here. 

Someone  calls  me  from  afar, 

an  eye  stares  at  me, 

an  old  dream  seizes  me, 

and  leads  me  along  its  way. 
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—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly  — 


The  Boston  Home 

(foimeily  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Seeks  Your  Support 


Est.  1881 


for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  InC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasuier  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurei    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
witii  us  ?  Or  two,  or  tiiree,  or  four? 


July  16    130PM 

Bach 

jWoss  inBAUnor 


Charles  Dodslev  Walker 


July  30   730PM 

Mozart 

Solejwi  Vespen 
A\ass  in  C  Minor 

Lorna  Cooke  de\^aron 


August  6  "':30  PM 

Brahms 

AGoimnReqidefJi 


Robert  Page 


July  23    130PM 


Verdi 

AlUd  I  ACT  II 

And... 

Wagner 

Meistemnger 

I  SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  100-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors, 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  oi  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Joliann,  Giuseppe,  Richard, 
Wolfgang  Joliannes  and  the 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Berks/lire  S^kool  lies  on  r/ie  uest  side  of  Route  4 1  m  southuesiem  Massachusetts.  9.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury. 
Corxnecticut.  or  3  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  E^remont.  Massachusetts. 
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Standchen 

Gut  Nacht,  gut  Nacht,  mein  liebster  Sclj 
gut  Nacht,  schlaf  wohl,  mein  Kind! 
Dass  dich  die  Engel  hiiten  all, 
die  in  dem  Himmel  sind! 


Serenade 

Good  night,  good  night,  my  dearest, 
good  night,  sleep  well,  my  child. 
May  all  the  angels  in  heaven 
protect  you. 


Gut  Nacht,  gut  Nacht,  mein  lieber  Schatz,  Good  night,  good  night,  love  dear, 
schlaf du  von  nachten  lind.  sleep  peacefully  through  the  night. 


Schlaf  wohl,  schlaf  wohl  und  traume 

von  mir, 
traum  von  mir  heute  Nacht! 
Dass,  wenn  ich  auch  da  schlafen  tu, 
mein  Herz  um  dich  doch  wacht; 
dass  es  in  lauter  Liebesglut 
an  dich  der  Zeit  gedacht. 

Es  singt  im  Busch  die  Nachtigall 

im  klaren  Mondenschein, 

der  Mond  scheint  in  das  Fenster  dir, 

guckt  in  dein  Kammerlein; 

der  Mond  schaut  dich  im  Schlummer  da, 

doch  ich  muss  ziehn  allein! 

—  Folk  song 


Sleep  well,  sleep  well,  and  dream  of  me, 

dream  of  me  tonight, 

so  that  when  I  sleep,  too, 

my  heart  will  watch  over  you; 

so  that  in  love's  burning  glow 

it  may  think  of  you  all  that  time. 

The  nightingale  sings  in  the  bushes 

in  the  bright  moonlight. 

The  moon  shines  into  your  window, 

looks  into  your  room. 

The  moon  beholds  you  in  slumber  there, 

but  I  must  depart  alone. 


Despondency 


Verzagen 

Ich  sitz'  am  Strande  der  rauschenden  See  1  sit  on  the  shore  of  the  roaring  sea 

Und  suche  dort  nach  Ruh  ;  and  seek  repose  there. 

Ich  schaue  dem  Treiben  der  Wogen,  1  behold  the  driving  of  the  waves 

Mit  dumpfer  Ergebung  zu.  with  numb  devotion. 

Die  Wogen  rauschen  zum  Strande  bin,  The  waves  roar  to  the  shore, 

sie  schaumen  und  vergehn,  foam,  and  pass  away; 

die  Wolken,  die  Winde  dariiber,  the  clouds  and  the  winds  above 

die  kommen  und  verwehn.  come  and  are  blown  away. 


Du  ungestiimes  Herz  sei  still 

und  gib  dich  doch  zur  Ruh, 

du  sollst  mit  Winden  und  Wogen  dich 

trosten, 
was  weinest,  was  weinest  du? 

—  Carl  Lemcke 


Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  kiihle  Nacht 

Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  kiihle  Nacht, 
das  Leben  ist  der  schwiile  Tag. 
Es  dunkelt  schon,  mich  schlafert, 
Der  Tag  hat  mich  miid  gemacht. 

Cber  mein  Bett  erhebt  sich  ein  Baum, 
drin  singt  die  junge  Nachtigall; 
sie  singt  von  lauter  Liebe, 
ich  hor  es  sogar  im  Traum. 

—  Heinrich  Heine 


Oh,  wild  heart,  be  still 

and  give  yourself  up  to  peace, 

console  yourself  with  winds  and  waves: 

why  do  you  weep? 


Death  is  the  cool  night 

Death  is  the  cool  night, 

life  the  sultry  day. 

It  is  growing  dark  already',  1  am  drowsy, 

the  day  has  tired  me. 

Over  my  bed  rises  a  tree, 

within  it  the  young  nightingale  sings; 

it  sings  of  nothing  but  love; 

I  hear  it  even  in  my  dream. 


I 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hilly er,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
th e  forefron  t  of  m  usical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglew^ood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Friday,  8  July  at  9 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Opus  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto — Allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 
Adagio — Piu  Andante  —  Allegro  non  troppo 
ma  con  brio — Piu  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Four  Last  Songs 

Friihling 

September 

Beim  Schlafengehen 

Im  Abendrot 

LEONTYNE  PRICE 


STRAUSS  Interlude  and  Final  scene  from  Salome 

LEONTYNE  PRICE 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 


Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toro  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 
Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Claus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 
All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Opus  68 


Johannes  Brahms  was  horn  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  completed  his  First  Symphony  in  1876,  though  some  of 
the  sketches  date  hack  to  the  1850s.  Otto  Dessoff  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Karlsruhe  on  4  November  1876,  and  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  the  symphony  to 
America  on  15  December  1877  in  New  York's  Steinway  Hall.  The  symphony  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  Brahms  finished  his  First  Symphony  in  September  1876,  he  was 
forty-three  years  old.  (Beethoven  was  twenty-nine,  Schumann  twenty-two, 
Mahler  twenty-eight  at  the  completion  of  their  respective  first  symphonies; 
Mozart  was  nine,  but  that's  another  story  altogether.)  As  late  as  1873,  the 
composer's  publisher  Simrock  feared  that  a  Brahms  symphony  would 
never  happen  ("Aren't  you  doing  anything  any  more?  Am  I  not  to  have  a 
symphony  from  you  in  '73  either?"  he  wrote  the  composer  on 
22  February),  and  Eduard  Hanslick,  in  his  review  of  the  first  Vienna 
performance,  noted  that  "seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  entire  musical  world 
awaited  a  composer's  first  symphony  with  such  tense  anticipation." 

Brahms  already  had  several  works  for  orchestra  behind  him:  the 
Opus  11  and  Opus  16  serenades,  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  (which 
emerged  from  an  earlier  attempt  at  a  symphony),  and  that  masterwork  of 
orchestral  know-how  and  control,  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn. 
But  a  symphony  was  something  different  and  had  to  await  the  sorting  out 
of  Brahms's  complicated  emotional  relationship  with  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and,  more  important,  of  his  strong  feelings  about  following  in 
Beethoven's  footsteps. 

Beethoven's  influence  is  certainly  to  be  felt  in  Brahms's  First 
Symphony:  in  its  C  minor-to-major  progress,  in  the  last-movement 
theme  resembling  the  earlier  composer's  Ode  to  Joy  (a  relationship  Brahms 
himself  acknowledged  as  something  that  "any  ass  could  see"),  and, 
perhaps  most  strikingly,  in  the  rhythmic  thrust  and  tight,  motivically- 
based  construction  of  the  work — in  some  ways  quite  different  from  the 
melodically  expansive  Brahms  we  know  from  the  later  symphonies.  But  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  really  no  mistaking  the  one  composer  for  the  other: 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  drive  is  very  much  his  own,  whereas  Brahms's 
more  typical  expansiveness  is  still  present  throughout  this  symphony,  and 
his  musical  language  is  unequivocally  nineteenth-century-Romantic 
in  manner. 

Following  its  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  on  4  November  1876  and  its 
subsequent  appearance  in  other  European  centers,  the  symphony  elicited 
conflicting  reactions.  Brahms  himself  had  already  characterized  the  work 
as  "long  and  not  exactly  amiable."  Clara  Schumann  found  the  ending 
"musically,  a  bit  flat  .  .  .  merely  a  brilliant  afterthought  stemming  from 
external  rather  than  internal  emotion."  Hermann  Levi,  court  conductor  at 
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Munich  and  later  to  lead  the  1882  Bayreuth  premiere  of  Wagner's  Parsifal 
found  the  two  middle  movements  out  of  place  in  such  a  sweeping  work, 
but  the  last  movement  he  decreed  "probably  the  greatest  thing  [Brahms] 
has  yet  created  in  the  instrumental  field."  The  composer's  close  friend 
Theodor  Billroth  described  the  last  movement  as  "overwhelming,"  but 
found  the  material  of  the  first  movement  "lacking  in  appeal,  too  defiant 
and  harsh." 

One  senses  in  these  responses  an  inability  to  reconcile  apparently 
conflicting  elements  within  the  work,  and  the  two  inner  movements  do 
indeed  suggest  a  world  quite  different  from  the  outer  ones.  At  the  same 
time,  these  reactions  also  point  to  the  seeming  dichotomy  between,  as 
Hanslick  put  it,  "the  astonishing  contrapuntal  art"  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  "immediate  communicative  effect"  on  the  other.  But  the  two  go  hand 
in  hand:  the  full  effect  of  the  symphony  is  dependent  upon  the 
compositional  craft  which  binds  the  work  together  in  its  progress  from 
the  C  minor  struggle  of  the  first  movement  through  the  mediating 
regions  of  the  Andante  and  the  Allegretto  to  the  C  major  triumph  of  the 
finale. 

The  first  Allegro's  two  principal  rrlotives  —  the  three  eighth-notes 
followed  by  a  longer  value,  representing  an  abstraction  of  the  opening 
timpani  strokes,  and  the  hesitant,  three-note  chromatic  ascent  across  the 
bar,  heard  at  the  start  in  the  violins  —  are  already  suggested  in  the  sostenuto 
introduction,  which  seems  to  begin  in  mid-struggle.  The  movement  is 
prevailingly  sombre  in  character,  with  a  tension  and  drive  again 
suggestive  of  Beethoven.  The  second  idea's  horn  and  wind  colorations 
provide  only  passing  relief:  their  dolce  and  espressivo  markings  will  be  spelled 
out  at  greater  length  in  the  symphony's  second  movement. 

The  second  and  third  movements  provide  space  for  lyricism,  for  a 
release  from  the  tension  of  the  first.  The  calmly  expansive  oboe  theme  of 
the  E  major  Andante  is  threatened  by  the  G-sharp  minor  of  the 
movement's  middle  section  (whose  sixteenth-note  figurations  anticipate 
the  main  idea  of  the  third  movement),  but  tranquility  prevails  when  the 
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tune  returns  in  combined  oboe,  horn,  and  solo -violin.  The  A-flat 
Allegretto  is  typical  of  Brahms  in  a  grazioso  mood  —  compare  the  Second 
Symphony's  third  movement  —  and  continues  the  respite  from  the  main 
battle.  And  just  as  the  middle  movements  of  the  symphony  are  at  an 
emotional  remove  from  the  outer  ones,  so  too  are  they  musically  distant, 
having  passed  from  the  opening  C  minor  to  third-related  keys:  E  major 
for  the  second  movement  and  A-flat  major  for  the  third. 

At  the  same  time,  the  third  movement  serves  as  preparation  for  the 
finale:  its  ending  seems  unresolved,  completed  only  when  the  C  minor  of 
the  fourth  movement,  again  a  third  away  from  the  movement  which 
precedes  it,  takes  hold.  As  in  the  first  movement,  the  sweep  of  the  finale 
depends  upon  a  continuity  between  the  main  Allegro  and  its  introduction. 
This  C  minor  introduction  gives  way  to  an  airy  C  major  horn  call 
(originally  conceived  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  Schumann  in  1868) 
which  becomes  a  crucial  binding  element  in  the  course  of  the  movement. 
A  chorale  in  the  trombones,  which  have  been  silent  until  this  movement, 
brings  a  canonic  buildup  of  the  horn  motto  and  then  the  Allegro  with  its 
two  main  ideas:  the  broad  C  major  tune  suggestive  of  Beethoven's  Ninth, 
and  a  powerful  chain  of  falling  intervals,  which  crystallize  along  the  way 
into  a  chain  of  falling  thirds,  Brahms's  musical  hallmark.  The  movement 
drives  to  a  climax  for  full  orchestra  on  the  trombone  chorale  heard  earlier 
and  ends  with  a  final  affirmation  of  C  major — Brahms  has  won  his 
struggle. 

—  Marc  Mandel 


Brahms  in  his  thirties 
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Richard  Strauss 

Four  Last  Songs 


Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  8  September  1949.  Ernst  Roth,  who  joined  the 
London  firm  of  Boosey  &  Hawkes  in  1938,  became  Strauss's  last  publisher,  and  gave 
these  songs  their  title  upon  their  posthumous  publication,  gives  the  following  account  of 
their  composition  in  a  preface  to  the  score:  "The  first  sketches  of  Im  Abendrot  ("In 
Evening's  Glow")  are  found  in  a  notebook  from  the  end  of  1946  or  beginning  of 
1947.  The  final  sketch  of  the  score  is  dated  'Montreux,  17  April  1948'  and  the  score 
itself  was  finished  on  6  May  that  year.  The  sketch  of  Friihling  ("Spring")  followed, 
with  the  full  score  completed  at  Pontresina  on  18  July  1948.  Beim  Schlafengehen 
("Before  Sleeping")  was  finished  on  4  August  and  September,  Strauss's  last 
completed  work,  on  20  September  of  the  same  year."  Kirsten  Flagstad  sang  the  first 
performance  on  22  May  1950  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  with  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler  conducting  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  The  first  American  performance 
was  given  by  the  San  Antonio  Symphony,  again  with  Flagstad,  conducted  by  Max  Rieger 
on  25  November  1950.  The  orchestra  for  the  whole  set  includes  three  flutes  (one 
doubling  piccolo)  and  an  additional  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (one  doubling  contrabassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  celesta,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Strauss  spent  most  of  October  1947  in  London,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  had  organized  a  festival  presentation  of  his  music.  There  was 
much  excitement  about  this:  Strauss  was  the  most  famous  of  living 
composers,  he  had  not  been  in  London  since  1936  (and  those  were  a  long 
eleven  years)  and  the  end  of  the  war  was  recent  enough  for  any  German 
still  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  Strauss  himself,  by  his  failure  to 
make  a  clearcut  statement  in  word  or  deed  of  opposition  to  the  Nazis,  had 
become  a  politically  controversial  figure.  The  inevitable  press  conference 
was  held  almost  immediately  after  Strauss's  arrival  (it  was  his  first  plane 
trip).  Right  off,  a  young  woman  asked  the  eighty-three-year-old 
composer  what  were  his  plans  for  the  future.  "Oh,"  said  Strauss,  never 
one  to  waste  words,  "to  die." 

Not  quite  two  years  later  he  realized  that  plan  (remarking  to  his 
daughter-in-law  Alice  that  death  was  just  the  way  he  had  composed  it  at 
twenty-five  in  Death  and  Transfiguration);  first,  however,  there  was  work  to 
be  done.  In  December  he  completed  a  Duet-Concertino  for  clarinet  and 
bassoon  with  harp  and  strings,  but  the  major  effort  was  reserved  for  the 
following  year.  Even  before  the  trip  to  London  he  had  read  Eichendorff's 
Im  Abendrot  ("In  Evening's  Glow").  It  is  odd  that  the  composer  of  two  hundred 
songs  should  never  before  have  turned  to  that  prince  among  German 
Romantic  lyricists  (except  for  Die  Tageszeiten  ["The  Times  of  Day"J,  a  work  for 
male  chorus  and  orchestra  written  in  1928),  but  so  it  was.  But  now 
Im  Abendrot  affected  him  deeply.  Its  description  of  an  old  couple  who  have, 
hand  in  hand,  traversed  sorrow  and  joy,  and  who  are  now  looking  at  what 
is  perhaps  death,  perfectly  fit  the  Strausses'  own  situation  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  their  marriage,  so  necessary  to  them,  sometimes  so 
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incomprehensible  to  everyone  else. 

Pauline  de  Ahna,  who  was  born  in  1862,  joined  the  Weimar  Court 
Opera,  where  Strauss  was  third  conductor,  in  September  1890.  The  horn 
virtuoso's  son  and  the  general's  daughter  were  engaged  and  married  four 
years  later.  She  is  famously  portrayed  in  Strauss's  tone  poem  of  1898,  Ein 
Heldenleben  ("A  Heroic  Life").  "She  is  very  complicated,"  Strauss  told  Romain 
Rolland  apropos  that  picture,  "tres  femme,  a  little  perverse,  a  bit  of  a 
coquette,  never  the  same  twice,  different  each  minute  from  what  she  was 
a  minute  earlier."  Gay,  flippant,  tender,  a  little  sentimental,  exuberantly 
playful,  gracious,  emotional,  angry,  nagging,  loving  —  these  are  some  of 
the  directions  to  the  violin  soloist  in  that  scene  that  Strauss  calls  "The 
Hero's  Companion."  Strauss's  friends,  colleagues,  and  acquaintances 
perceived  Pauline  as  rude,  snobbish,  coarse,  shrewish,  and  an  intellectual 
zero.  Some  of  these  sides  of  her  come  out  in  the  1924  domestic  comedy 
Intermezzo,  but,  taking  their  life  together  all  in  all,  Strauss,  as  he  once 
remarked,  could  read  between  the  lines  something  invisible  to  others.  The 
night  scene  of  the  Symphonia  domestica  of  1903-04  tells  us  that  Richard  and 
Pauline  had  one  hell  of  a  potent  love  life,  while  Im  Abendrot  is,  in  quite 
another  coloration,  a  wondrously  moving  monument  to  their  enduring 
devotion. 

It  was  simply  all  the  things  that,  now,  out  of  the  villa  that  had  been 
their  home  since  six  years  before  the  First  World  War,  so  wandermude,  so 
depressed  and  frightened  by  the  events  and  the  failures  of  the  last  dozen 


Wedding  photo  of  Richard  Strauss  and 
Pauline  de  Ahna 
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years,  and  with  Pauline  an  invalid,  they  had  been  through  together,  and  it 
was  more  than  his  awareness  of  how  hard  she  had  worked  to  create  the 
protected  conditions  that  made  possible  his  life's  work.  That  she  had  been 
a  soprano — and  a  very  fine  one  —  was  a  crucial  part  of  her  hold  on  him. 
The  soprano  voice  was  the  musical  sound  he  loved  best  (he  stipulated  that 
the  trio  from  Der  Rosenkavalier  be  sung  at  his  funeral),  and  Pauline's 
luminous  tones  are  an  informing  and  nourishing  presence  in  countless 
pages  of  Strauss's  operas  and  songs.  The  four  songs  Strauss  completed  in 
1948  are  his  last  love  letter  to  that  radiance.  Just  after  Strauss  had 
conceived  the  plan  to  set  Im  Abendrot — to  make,  moreover,  a  real  event  of 
it  by  composing  it  as  an  orchestral  song  —  an  admirer  provided  a  happy 
intervention  by  presenting  to  the  composer  a  book  of  poems  by  Hermann 
Hesse.  Though  Hesse  had  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1946,  he 
was  far  from  a  widely  read  author,  and,  though  in  every  sense  a 
particularly  musical  writer,  he  was  ignored  by  his  composing 
contemporaries  with  the  exception  of  his  compatriot  the  Swiss  composer 
Othmar  Schoeck.*  To  Strauss,  this  late  discovery  was  a  revelation.  He 
immediately  chose  five  of  Hesse's  poems,  four  to  be  set  as  Lieder,  a  fifth 
as  a  chorus.  The  chorus  he  abandoned  when  a  sixteen-voice  fugue  had 
become  "too  complicated."  Three  solo  songs  flowed  from  his  pen  during 
the  summer  months  of  1948.  He  also  took  a  couple  of  days  to  orchestrate 
the  accompaniment  of  Ruhe,  meine  Seek!  ("Rest,  My  Soul"),  a  song  he  had 
written  in  1894. t  Then  a  bladder  infection  that  had  bothered  him  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  became  worse  and  surgery  was  necessary.  After 
that,  there  was  no  more  energy  for  composition.  He  read  Beethoven 
quartets,  restudied  Tristan  (which  he  had  known  since  boyhood  and  first 
conducted  in  1892),  and  received  an  occasional  visitor.  In  June  1948 
Strauss  had  been  cleared  by  the  Denazification  Board,  and  in  May  1949  he 
and  Pauline  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  house  they  had  built  in 
Garmisch  with  the  first  two  years  of  his  Salome  royalties.  He  was  a  distant 
and  touched  observer  of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  celebrations  in  June.  As 
September  came  again,  he  died  a  peaceful  death,  a  few  bars  of  sketches 
for  a  fourth  Hesse  song  still  on  his  desk.  Pauline  followed  him  in  May. 
Nine  days  later  "her"  songs  were  heard  for  the  first  time,  called  to  life  by 
two  great  musicians,  both  unhappy  and  bewildered  participants  in  the 
recent  political  upheavals.  It  was  Ernst  Roth,  Strauss's  friend  and 
publisher,  the  dedicatee  of  Im  Abendrot,  who  afterwards  set  the 
performance  order  that  has  become  customary  and  who  provided  the 
inevitable  title  of  "Four  Last  Songs." 

Little  purpose  is  served  by  a  guided  tour  through  the  Four  Songs: 
attendance  to  the  texts  will  lead  you  into  the  music  as  surely  as  the 
music  carries  you  back  to  the  poetry.  A  few  comments  may  be  in  order. 


*Hesse,  who  spent  five  years  of  his  childhood  in  Basel  and  who  settled  in 
Switzerland  when  he  was  twenty-two,  was  born  in  the  south  of  Germany  to  a 
Swabian  mother  and  a  Baltic  father. 

tThe  poet  was  Karl  Henckell,  an  impassioned  socialist  and  Bismarck-hater,  who, 
like  Hesse,  found  a  new  home  in  Switzerland. 
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Friihling,  dedicated  to  Willi  Schuh  and  his  wife  (Schuh  was  critic  of  the 
Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  and  Strauss's  choice  to  be  his  biographer),  the  most 
lightly  scored  of  the  songs  (with  only  woodwinds,  horns,  and  harp,  along 
with  strings),  introduces  to  us  Strauss's  rapid  harmonic  changes  as  well  as 
his  marvelously  soaring  lines  (Liiften  [''skies"],  Vogelsang  ['l^irdsong"],  Wunder 
["miracle"],  Gegenwart  ["presence"].  In  September,  which  subsides  so 
touchingly  into  its  last  line,*  the  dedication  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  to 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seery,"  but  Mrs.  Seery  is  Maria  Jeritza,  one  of  the  great 
and  glamorous  figures  in  the  operatic  world  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  (she  died  a  year  ago  July)  and  Strauss's  first  Ariadne  and  Helena. 
In  Beim  Schlafengehen,  inscribed  to  Herr  and  Frau  Adolf  Johr,  he  being  a 
Swiss  banker  and  a  generous  benefactor  of  Strauss's  last  years,  Strauss 
takes  Hesse's  three  stanzas  to  make  a  song  of  four  stanzas,  the  third  of 
which  is  sung  by  a  solo  violin.  Twice,  at  the  beginning  and  again  for  the 
final  stanza  ("Und  die  Seek  .  .  .  "),  Strauss  arranges  "sneak"  entrances  for  the 
voice,  something  he  had  done  so  beguilingly  in  Morgen  ("Tomorrow"),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  his  songs  for  Pauline.  Im  Abendrot  is  a  long  looking -back:  it 
puts  before  us  again  the  larks  that  sing  when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  and  when  the  poem  ends  in  the  question  "1st  dies  etwa  der  Tod?" 
("Can  this  be  death ?"),t  the  answer  comes  softly  in  a  phrase  written  fifty- 
nine  years  earlier:  a  distant  French  horn — and  this,  his  father's 
instrument,  is  the  other  quintessentially  Straussian  color — that  intones 
the  theme  of  Death  and  Transfiguration. 


Michael  Steinberg 


Texts  and  translations  begin  on  the  next  page. 


Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His 
program  note  on  the  Four  Last  Songs  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra  copyright  ®1971  and  is  reprinted  here  by  kind  permission 
of  that  orchestra. 


*Strauss  omits  one  of  Hesse's  adjectives.  Hesse  has  summer  closing  his 
"miidgeword'nen  grossen  Augen,"  his  "wearied  great  eyes." 

fHere,  too,  Strauss  makes  a  textual  emendation,  changing  Eichendorff's  "das"  ("that") 
to  "dies"  ("this"). 
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Four  Last  Songs 
Friihling 


Spring 


In  dammrigen  Griiften  In  dusk-dim  vaults 

Traumte  ich  lang  I've  long  dreamed 

Von  deinen  Baumen  und  blauen  Liiften,  of  your  trees  and  blue  skies. 

Von  deinem  Duft  und  Vogelsang.  of  your  fragrance  and  bird-song. 


Nun  liegst  du  erschlossen 
In  Gleiss  und  Zier, 
Von  Licht  iibergossen 
Wie  ein  Wunder  vor  mir. 

Du  kennst  mich  wieder, 

Du  lockst  mich  zart, 

Es  zittert  durch  all  meine  Glieder 

Deine  selige  Gegenwart! 

—  Hermann  Hesse 


September 

Der  Garten  trauert, 

Kiihl  sinkt  in  die  Blumen  der  Regen. 

Der  Sommer  schauert 

Still  seinem  Ende  entgegen. 

Golden  tropft  Blatt  um  Blatt 
Nieder  vom  hohen  Akazienbaum. 
Sommer  lachelt  erstaunt  und  matt 
In  den  sterbenden  Gartentraum. 

Lange  noch  bei  den  Rosen 
Bleibt  er  stehn,  sehnt  sich  nach  Ruh. 
Langsam  tut  er  die  [grossen] 
Miidgeword'nen  Augen  zu. 

—  Hermann  Hesse 


Now  you  lie  disclosed, 
glittering,  adorned, 
bathed  in  light 
like  a  miracle  before  me. 

You  know  me  once  again, 
you  beckon  me  tenderly, 
your  blessed  presence 
sets  all  my  limbs  trembling. 


September 

The  garden  mourns, 

the  cooling  rain  falls  upon  the  flowers. 

The  summer  shudders, 

silently  facing  his  end. 

Leaf  after  golden  leaf  drops  down 
from  the  high  acacia  tree. 
Sunimer,  surprised  and  weak, 
smiles  at  the  fading  garden-dream. 

Yet  he  lingers  still, 
among  the  roses,  yearning  for  rest. 
Slowly  he  closes  his  [large] 
wearied  eyes. 


Beim  Schlafengehen 

Nun  der  Tag  mich  miid  gemacht. 
Soil  mein  sehnliches  Verlangen 
Freundlich  die  gestirnte  Nacht 
Wie  ein  miides  Kind  empfangen. 

Hande,  lasst  von  allem  Tun, 
Stirn  vergiss  du  alles  Denken, 
Alle  meine  Sinne  nun 
Wollen  sich  in  Schlummer  senken. 

Und  die  Seele  unbewacht. 
Will  in  freien  Fliigen  schweben, 
Um  im  Zauberkreis  der  Nacht 
Tief  und  tausendfach  zu  leben. 

—  Hermann  Hesse 


Before  Sleeping 

Now  the  day  has  made  me  weary: 
let  the  starry  night  gather  up 
my  ardent  longings,  lovingly, 
as  it  would  a  tired  child. 

Hands,  leave  off  all  your  toil, 
mind,  put  aside  all  your  thoughts: 
now,  all  my  senses  long 
to  settle  into  slumber. 

And  the  soul,  unencumbered, 
wants  to  soar  in  free  flight 
into  night's  magic  realm, 
to  live  deeply,  a  thousandfold. 
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Im  Abendrot 

Wir  sind  durch  Not  und  Freude 
Gegangen  Hand  in  Hand: 
Vom  Wandern  ruhen  wir  [beide] 
Nun  iiberm  stillen  Land. 

Rings  sich  die  Taler  neigen, 
Es  dunkelt  schon  die  Luft, 
Zwei  Lerchen  nur  noch  steigen 
Nachtraumend  in  den  Duft. 

Tritt  her  und  lass  sie  schwirren. 
Bald  ist  es  Schlafenszeit, 
Dass  wir  uns  nicht  verirren 
In  dieser  Einsamkeit. 

O  weiter,  stiller  Friede! 
So  tief  im  Abendrot. 
Wie  sind  wir  wandermiide  — 
Ist  dies  etwa  der  Tod? 

—  Josef  von  Eichendorff 


In  Evening's  Glow 

Through  pain  and  joy 

we've  traveled  hand  in  hand; 

let's  [both]  rest  from  wandering,  now, 

above  the  quiet  land. 

Around  us  the  valleys  are  waning, 
already  the  sky  is  darkening, 
yet,  still,  two  larks,  dream-seeking, 
soar  upward  into  the  air. 

Step  close  and  let  them  fly, 
it's  nearly  time  for  sleep: 
lest  we  lose  our  way 
in  this  solitude. 

O  spacious,  silent  peace, 
so  deep  in  evening's  glow! 
How  travel -weary  we  are — 
can  this  perhaps  be  death? 


German  texts  set  to  music  by  Richard  Strauss  copyright  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc.,  ®1950, 
renewed  1977,  and  reprinted  here  by  permission. 

English  translations  by  Marc  Mandel. 


Richard  Strauss 

Interlude  and  Final  scene  from  Salome 


Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  H  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  8  September  1949.  He  began  the  score  of  Salome 
in  the  summer  of  1903  and  completed  it  on  20  June  1905.  The  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  Dresden  Court  Opera  on  9  December  1905  with  Ernst  von  Schuch 
conducting  and  Marie  Wittich  in  the  title  role.  The  orchestra  includes  three  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  heckelphone,  four  clarinets  (also  E-flat  and  bass 
clarinets),  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp,  celesta,  tam-tam,  cymbals,  xylophone,  snare  drum, 
tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  organ,  and  strings. 

Oscar  Wilde  imagined  his  one-act  play  on  Salome  in  the  French 
language,  for  the  biblical  tale  had  long  been  a  favorite  in  France.  There 
had  been  fictional  treatments  by  Huysmans  and  Jules  Laforgue  and 
others.  He  may  have  been  intrigued  by  Flaubert's  use  of  poetic  imagery  in 
his  short  story,  Herodiade.  Massenet's  opera  Herodiade  (of  1882)  w^ould  have 
been  a  challenge  for  better  characterization.  Massenet's  treatment  did 
nothing  more  than  help  to  keep  the  subject  alive — the  book  was  no  more 
than  a  string  of  stock  operatic  situations. 
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Oscar  Wilde  was  more  directly  prompted  by  the  pictures  of  Gustave 
Moreau  so  vividly  described  by  Huysmans  in  his  novel  A  Rehours.  Wilde 
transformed  the  legend  by  giving  it  a  new  twist.  It  had  always  followed 
the  brief  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark,  wherein  Salome 
was  an  obedient  dupe  of  her  perfidious  mother,  who  was  the  one  who 
wanted  Jochanaan's  head.  By  making  the  young  princess  the  real  offender, 
the  erotic  pursuer,  Wilde  greatly  heightened  the  dramatic  impact.  He 
opened  up  a  character  study  in  abnormal  psychology  far  more  interesting 
and  favorable  to  his  decadent  leanings  than  the  less  complex  murderesses 
of  classical  literature.  This  not  only  suited  Wilde  —  it  furnished  Strauss 
ready  to  hand  with  a  libretto  equally  suited  to  his  dramatic  purposes. 
Strauss  was  not  the  sort  to  be  lured  by  deviations.  He  simply  recognized 
an  explosive  text  when  he  saw  it. 

Strauss  and  his  immediate  librettist  stripped  the  dialogue  of  everything 
extraneous  to  his  purpose  until  there  stood  out  two  characters  —  the 
princess  who  holds  our  attention  every  moment,  never  leaves  the  stage, 
and  the  prophet  whose  presence  is  always  felt,  unseen  or  seen,  alive  or 
dead.  The  very  sense  of  theater  is  in  the  confrontation  of  these  two  from 
opposite  worlds  —  the  holy  man,  ascetic,  direful,  impervious;  and  the 
wayward  princess,  possessed  by  wild  sensual  fantasy.  Strauss  slighted  the 
others.  Wilde  gives  the  frenzied  Herod  a  long  and  effective  speech  in  his 
final  attempt  to  stave  off  the  inevitable.  Strauss  rules  it  out,  for  Salome 
must  then  if  ever  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 

There  had  been  many  representations  of  the  biblical  tale  of  Herod,  his 
queen,  Herodias,  and  his  stepdaughter,  Salome,  an  inharmonious  family  at 
best.  When  Oscar  Wilde  conceived  the  subject  in  a  new  light,  it  became 
far  more  vivid  as  dramatic  material.  The  Salome  of  Wilde  was  not  the 
pliant  tool  of  Herodias,  merely  obedient  to  her  mother's  purpose  of 
vengeance  upon  John  the  Baptist.  The  daughter  of  Herodias,  whom  Wilde 
imagined  enamored  of  the  direful  prophet,  who  angrily  spurned  her 
advances,  was  an  imperious  princess,  conscious  of  her  power,  ready  to 
forfeit  the  half  of  Herod's  kingdom  which  was  offered  her  in  her 
determination  to  have  the  lips  of  the  prophet  submit  to  her  own  —  even  in 
a  submission  of  death. 

The  scene  is  a  moonlit  terrace  before  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  Tetrarch 
of  Galilee.  This  is  Herod  Antipater,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  in 
whose  reign  Jesus  was  born.  This  younger  Herod  has  taken  to  wife 
Herodias,  having  conveniently  disposed  of  her  first  husband,  who  was  his 
brother.  Salome,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Herodias  by  the  earlier 
marriage,  emerges  from  the  banquet  hall,  annoyed  by  the  lustful  glances 
of  Herod,  her  stepfather.  There  rises  from  an  empty  cistern  in  the  rear  of 
the  court  the  admonishing  voice  of  the  prophet  Jochanaan  (the  Hebrew 
name  for  John  the  Baptist),  who  is  imprisoned  there.  Salome  is  interested 
and  curious  to  see  the  man  enshrouded  in  darkness  and  orders  the  young 
Syrian  captain  of  the  guard  to  have  him  brought  forth.  The  captain  is 
appalled.  This  would  be  against  the  positive  orders  of  the  Tetrarch,  but 
Salome,  intrigued  by  the  strange  voice,  rewards  the  captain  with  a  smile  — 
her  only  notice  of  him  —  and,  being  hopelessly  infatuated  with  her,  he 
obeys.  When  Jochanaan  stands  before  her,  proud  and  baleful,  she  praises 
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his  eyes,  '^black  lakes  troubled  by  a  fantastic  moon/'  his  chaste  flesh  "cool 
like  ivory/'  his  voice  'like  sweet  music  to  my  ears/'  His  only  replies  to  her 
advances  are  fierce  denunciation.  But  she  is  a  princess  whose  every  whim 
is  granted,  and  his  rejection  only  piques  her  desire.  The  captain,  in  despair 
of  this  situation,  fraught  with  danger  and  evil,  stabs  himself  and  falls 
between  the  two.  Salome,  aware  only  of  her  intent,  keeps  repeating:  "I 
will  kiss  thy  mouth,  Jochanaan." 

The  Interlude  to  be  performed  at  this  concert  follows  the  return  of 
the  prophet  into  his  cistern.  It  is  played  before  a  silent  stage,  for  lines  of 
Wilde  are  omitted,  but  the  orchestra  implies  much.  Salome  seems  to  be 
reaching  her  vengeful  resolve.  A  succession  of  themes  connected  with  her 
and  Jochanaan  are  worked  into  the  music. 


A  caricature  by  George  Villa:  Salome  presents  the 
head  of  Strauss  the  rose-hearer  ("Der  Rosenkavalier") 
on  a  silver  tray 
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From  the  Dresden  premiere  of  "Salome"  in  1905:  Salome  demands  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  on  a  silver  charger 


Richard  Strauss  with  his  wife  and  son 
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Herod,  attended,  and  followed  by  his  spouse,  enters  in  search  of 
Salome.  He  is  still  lusting  after  her  and  wants  her  to  dance  for  him. 
Herodias  forbids  it,  but  the  willful  princess,  who  has  reasons  of  her  own, 
defies  her  mother.  At  this  point  the  Tetrarch  steps  in  a  pool  of  blood  and 
is  told  that  the  young  captain  has  killed  himself.  He  fears  an  evil  omen, 
for,  being  a  typical  Herod,  he  has  much  blood  on  his  own  conscience. 
Nevertheless,  he  urges  her  to  begin,  and  when  she  shows  reluctance,  he 
promises  as  a  reward  anything  she  may  ask,  even  if  it  be  half  his 
kingdom.  She  tempts  him  with  her  voluptuous  dance,  and,  having 
finished,  she  states  her  price:  she  will  have  the  head  of  Jochanaan  upon  a 
silver  charger. 

Herod  recoils  in  a  transport  of  terror.  Jochanaan  is  a  man  of 
supernatural  powers  who  is  said  to  have  seen  God.  He  has  been  warning 
of  the  approach  of  death.  It  might  be  Herod's  own.  Herodias,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  pleased  at  this  turn  of  events.  She  would  like  to  be  rid  of 
Jochanaan,  who  has  been  reviling  her  for  her  "incestuous"  marriage, 
calling  her  a  "Jezebel,"  and  "abomination."  Salome  holds  Herod  to  his 
oath.  To  his  frantic  offer  of  priceless  jewels,  she  will  only  answer:  "I 
demand  the  head  of  Jochanaan."  At  last  he  sinks  back  into  his  seat.  "Let 
her  be  given  what  she  asks!  Of  a  truth,  she  is  her  mother's  child!"  He 
passes  his  ring,  his.  seal  of  death,  to  Naaman,  the  executioner,  who  with  his 
sword  descends  into  the  cistern.  There  is  a  dreadful  suspense,  the  silence 
broken  only  by  Salome,  who  peers  into  the  impenetrable  darkness  below, 
anxious  lest  the  executioner  fail  of  his  duty.  A  huge  black  arm,  the  arm  of 
the  executioner,  comes  forth  from  the  cistern,  bearing  on  a  silver  shield 
the  head  of  Jochanaan.  Salome  seizes  it.* 


Tor  his  libretto,  Strauss  used  the  translation  of  Oscar  Wilde's  play  into  German  by 
Hedwig  Lachmann  which  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  German  theaters.  The  English 
given  here  is  that  of  Lord  Alfred  Douglas. 


TRINITY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
LENOX,  MASS. 

Sundays:  8:00  Q.m.,  10:15  Q.m.,  7:15  p.m. 

Fair  and  Auction 
July  16th 
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SALOME: 

Ah!  Du  wolltest  mich  nicht  deinen 

Mund  kiissen  lassen,  Jochanaan. 

Wohl,  ich  werde  ihn  jetzt  kiissen. 

Ich  will  mit  meinen  Zahnen 

hineinbeissen,  wie  man  in  eine  reife 

Frucht  beissen  mag^, 

]a,  ich  will  ihn  jetzt  kiissen,  deinen 

Mund,  Jochanaan.  Ich  hab'  es  gesagt. 

Hab'  ich's  nicht  gesagt? 

Ja,  ich  hab'  es  gesagt. 

Ah!  Ah!  Ich  will  ihn  jetzt  kiissen  .  . . 

Aber  warum  siehst  du  mich  nicht  an, 

Jochanaan?  Deine  Augen,  die  so 

schrecklich  waren,  so  voller  Wut 

und  Verachtung,  sind  jetzt  geschlossen. 

Warum  sind  sie  geschlossen? 

Offne  doch  die  Augen, 

erhebe  deine  Lider,  Jochanaan! 

Warum  siehst  du  mich  nicht  an? 

Hast  du  Angst  vor  mir,  Jochanaan, 

dass  du  mich  nicht  ansehen  willst? 

Und  deine  Zunge,  sie  spricht  kein  Wort, 

Jochanaan,  diese  Scharlachnatter, 

die  ihren  Geifer  gegen  mich  spie. 

Es  ist  seltsam,  nicht? 

Wie  kommt  es,  dass  diese  rote  Natter 

sich  nicht  mehr  riihrt? 

Du  sprachest  bose  Worte  gegen  mich, 

Salome,  die  Tochter  der  Herodias, 

Prinzessin  von  Judaa! 

Nun  wohl!  Ich  lebe  noch, 

aber  du  bist  tot, 

und  dein  Kopf  gehort  mir. 

Ich  kann  mit  ihm  tun,  was  ich  will. 

Ich  kann  ihn  den  Hunden  vorwerfen 

und  den  Vogeln  der  Luft. 

Was  die  Hunde  iibrig  lassen,  sollen  die 

Vogel  der  Luft  verzehren  . . . 

Ah!  Ah!  Jochanaan,  Jochanaan, 

du  warst  schon. 

Dein  Leib  war  ein  Elfenbeinsaule 

auf  silbernen  Fiissen. 

Er  war  ein  Garten  voller  Tauben 

in  der  Silberlilien  Glanz. 

Nichts  in  der  Welt  war  so  weiss 

wie  dein  Leib. 

Nichts  in  der  Welt  war  so  schwarz 

wie  dein  Haar. 

In  der  ganzen  Welt  war  nichts  so  rot 

wie  dein  Mund. 

Deine  Stimme  war  ein  Weihrauchgefass 

und  wenn  ich  dich  ansah, 

horte  ich  geheimnisvolle  Musik. 

Oh!  Warum  hast  du  mich  nicht 

angesehen,  Jochanaan? 

Du  legtest  iiber  deine  Augen  die  Binde 

Lines,  der  seinen  Gott  schauen  woUte. 

Wohl!  Du  hast  deinen  Gott  gesehen, 

Jochanaan,  aber  mich,  mich,  mich 


Ah!  Thou  wouldst  not  suffer  me  to  kiss 
thy  mouth,  Jokanaan. 
Well,  I  will  kiss  it  now. 
I  will  bite  it  with  my  teeth 
as  one  bites  a  ripe  fruit. 

Yes,  I  will  kiss  thy  mouth, 

Jokanaan.  I  said  it: 

did  I  not  say  it? 

Yes,  I  said  it. 

Ah!  ah!  I  will  kiss  it  now . . . 

But,  wherefore  dost  thou  not  look  at 

me,  Jokanaan?  Thine  eyes,  that 

were  so  terrible,  so  full  of  rage 

and  scorn,  are  shut  now. 

Wherefore  are  they  shut? 

Open  thine  eyes! 

Lift  up  thine  eyelids,  Jokanaan! 

Wherefore  dost  thou  not  look  at  me? 

Art  thou  afraid  of  me,  Jokanaan, 

that  thou  wilt  not  look  at  me?  .  . . 

And  thy  tongue,  it  says  nothing  now, 

Jokanaan,  that  scarlet  viper, 

that  spat  its  venom  upon  me. 

It  is  strange,  is  it  not? 

How  is  it  that  the  red  viper 

stirs  no  longer? 

Thou  didst  speak  evil  words  against  me, 

me,  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias, 

Princess  of  Judaea! 

Well,  Jokanaan,  I  still  live, 

but  thou,  thou  art  dead, 

and  thy  head  belongs  to  me. 

I  can  do  with  it  what  I  will. 

I  can  throw  it  to  the  dogs 

and  to  the  birds  of  the  air. 

That  which  the  dogs  leave,  the  birds 

of  the  air  shall  devour  .  .  . 

Ah!  Jokanaan,  Jokanaan, 

thou  wert  beautiful. 

Thy  body  was  a  column  of  ivory 

set  on  a  silver  socket. 

It  was  a  garden  full  of  doves 

and  of  silver  lilies. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  so 

white  as  thy  body. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  so 

black  as  thy  hair. 

In  the  whole  world  there  was  nothing 

so  red  as  thy  mouth. 

Thy  voice  was  a  censer, 

and  when  I  looked  on  thee 

I  heard  a  strange  music. 

Ah!  wherefore  didst  thou  not 

look  at  me,  Jokanaan? 

Thou  didst  put  upon  thine  eyes  the 

covering  of  him  who  would  see  his  God. 

Well,  thou  hast  seen  thy  God, 

Jokanaan,  but  me,  me,  me. 
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hast  du  nie  gesehen! 

Hattest  du  mich  gesehen, 

du  hattest  mich  geliebt! 

Ich  diirste  nach  deiner  Schonheit. 

Ich  hungre  nach  deinem  Leib. 

Nicht  Wein  noch  Apfel  konnen  mein 

Verlangen  stillen  . .  . 

Was  soil  ich  jetzt  tun,  Jochanaan? 

Nicht  die  Fluten,  noch  die  grossen 

Wasser  konnen  dieses  briinstige 

Begehren  loschen. . . . 

Oh!  Warum  sahst  du  mich  nicht  an? 

Hattest  du  mich  angesehen, 

du  hattest  mich  geliebt. 

Ich  weiss  es  wohl,  du  hattest  mich 

geliebt,  und  das  Geheimnis  der  Liebe 

ist  grosser  als  das  Geheimnis  des  Todes. 


thou  didst  never  see. 
If  thou  hadst  seen  me, 
thou  wouldst  have  loved  me. 
I  am  athirst  for  thy  beauty; 
I  am  hungry  for  thy  body. 
Neither  wine  nor  fruits  can 
appease  my  desire. 
What  shall  I  do  now,  Jokanaan? 
Neither  the  floods  nor  the  great 
waters  can  quench  my  passion. 

Oh!  wherefore  didst  thou  not  look 

at  me,  Jokanaan? 
If  thou  hadst  looked  at  me 
thou  wouldst  have  loved  me. 
Well  I  know  that  thou  wouldst  have 
loved  me.  And  the  mystery  of  love 
is  greater  than  the  mystery  of  death. 


Herod  is  terrified  at  the  monstrous  sight,  draws  his  cloak  over  his  face, 
and  orders  the  torches  extinguished.  A  great  black  cloud  covers  the 
moon,  and  the  Tetrarch  begins  to  climb  the  staircase. 


Ah!  Ich  habe  deinen  Mund  gekiisst, 
Jochanaan.  Ich  habe  ihn  gekiisst, 
deinen  Mund,  es  war  ein  bitterer 
Geschmack  auf  deinen  Lippen. 
Hat  es  nach  Blut  geschmeckt? 
Nein!  Doch  es  schmeckte  vielleicht 
nach  Liebe  .  . .  Sie  sagen,  dass  die  Liebe 
bitter  schmecke  .  . .  Allein  was  tut's? 
Was  tut's?  Ich  habe  deinen  Mund 
gekiisst,  Jochanaan.  Ich  habe  ihn 
gekiisst  deinen  Mund! 


Ah!  I  have  kissed  thy  mouth, 

Jokanaan.  Ah!  I  have  kissed 

thy  mouth.  There  was  a  bitter 

taste  on  thy  lips. 

Was  it  the  taste  of  blood? 

No!  But  perchance  it  is  the  taste  of 

love  . . .  They  say  that  love 

hath  a  bitter  taste  . . .  But  what  of  that? 

what  of  that?  I  have  kissed  thy 

mouth,  Jokanaan.  I  have  kissed 

thy  mouth. 


A  moonbeam  falls  on  Salome,  covering  her  with  light.  Herod,  turning 
around  and  seeing  her,  gives  the  order  "Kill  that  woman!"  The  soldiers 
rush  forward,  according  to  the  last  stage  direction,  and  "crush  beneath 
their  shields  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  Princess  of  Judea." 

—John  N.  Burk 


John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  to  1966. 
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Week  I 


Salvatore  Accardo 


Violinist  Salvatore  Accardo  gave  his 
first  professional  recital  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  performing  a  program  that 
included  the  Paganini  Caprices.  He 
maintains  that  he  was  not  a  child 
prodigy,  however:  rather,  his  early 
interest  in  and  study  of  the  violin  has 
enabled  him  to  build  up  an  extensive 
repertoire  which  today  ranges  from 
pre -Bach  to  post -Berg.  He  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  Geneva 
International  Competition  at  fifteen, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  the  very 
first  winner  of  the  Paganini  Com- 
petition. Born  in  1941,  Accardo  plays 
a  wide  range  of  concertos  with  the 
world's  leading  orchestras  and  con- 
ductors. During  the  last  two  seasons 
alone  he  has  played  in  Berlin,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Milan,  New  York,  Paris, 
Philadelphia,  Rome,  and  many  times  in 
London,  in  concertos  by  Bartok, 
Beethoven,  Berg,  Brahms,  Bruch, 
Penderecki,  Prokofiev,  Saint -Saens, 
Sibelius,  Stravinsky,  and  Tchaikovsky. 
The  proud  owner  of  a  Guarnerius  del 
Gesu  made  in  1733  and  a  superb 
Stradivarius,  "The  Firebird,"  from 
1718,  Accardo  also  appears  in  the 
world's  major  music  centers  as  a 


recitalist  and  as  soloist/director  with 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Netherlands 
chamber  orchestras,  and  with  the 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe.  He  is 
also  artistic  director  of  the  Naples 
Festival. 

In  addition  to  his  renowned 
Deutsche  Grammophon  recordings 
of  the  six  Paganini  concertos  and  the 
Twenty -four  Caprices,  Accardo  has 
recorded  extensively  for  Philips/ 
Phonogram,  including  the  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  concertos,  the  complete 
works  for  violin  and  orchestra  by 
Bruch,  the  two  Mendelssohn  con- 
certos, and  those  of  Dvorak,  Sibelius, 
and  Tchaikovsky.  His  Phonogram 
recording  of  the  complete  Bach  sonatas 
and  partitas  was  a  1977  "Choice  of 
the  Year"  of  the  London  Sunday 
Times,  and  his  recording  of  the 
Sibelius  Concerto  was  selected  by 
Gramophone  Magazine  as  a  1980 
"Critics'  Choice."  To  celebrate  the 
bicentenary  of  Paganini's  birth 
(27  October  1782),  Accardo  has  been 
performing  many  of  that  composer's 
works  —  some  seldom,  if  ever,  heard — 
including  a  cycle  of  the  six  violin 
concertos  in  London.  He  also  played 
the  Twenty-four  Caprices  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  and  in  London,  and 
on  the  composer's  own  violin  in  both 
Geneva  and  New  York.  He  makes  his 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  summer  at 
Tanglewood.  In  1982,  the  President 
of  Italy  bestowed  upon  Salvatore 
Accardo  Italy's  highest  honor,  the 
Cavaliere  di  gran  Croce. 
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Luis  Batlle 


Pianist  Luis  Batlle  was  born  in 
Uruguay  in  1930.  After  graduation 
from  the  Kolischer  Conservatory  in 
Montevideo,  he  studied  in  Paris  with 
Yves  Nat  and  in  the  United  States 
with  Rudolf  Serkin.  Mr.  Batlle  has 
appeared  in  recital,  as  guest  soloist, 
and  in  chamber  music  concerts  in 
North,  South,  and  Central  America, 
in  Europe,  Israel,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  performed  the 
complete  Beethoven  piano  sonatas 
on  several  occasions,  as  well  as  the 
ten  Beethoven  sonatas  for  violin  and 
piano  with  both  Salvatore  Accardo 
and  Pina  Carmirelli.  He  has  made 
guest  appearances  with  the  Vermeer 
Quartet  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Batlle  has  recorded  for  Tele- 
funken  in  Germany  and  Uruguay 
and  on  the  Columbia  and  Marlboro 
Recording  Society  labels  in  the 
United  States.  His  recording  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  sonatas  won  the 
Critic's  Prize  in  Montevideo. 

Mr.  Batlle  has  been  a  participant 
at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  since 
1956.  From  1964  to  1978  he  was 
director  and  piano  teacher  of  the. 
Kohscher  Conservatory  in  Monte- 


video, and  in  1974  he  was  invited  to 
be  a  member  of  the  jury  for  the 
Tchaikovsky  Competition  in  Moscow. 
Two  years  later,  he  served  as  juror 
at  the  International  Bach  Competition 
in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1978, 
Mr.  Batlle  moved  to  the  United 
States  at  the  invitation  of  Rudolf 
Serkin  to  serve  as  his  co-director  of 
the  newly  established  Institute  for 
Young  Performing  Musicians.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  teacher 
there,  Mr.  Batlle  coaches  chamber 
music  ensembles  and  teaches  piano 
at  Boston  University,  and  he  has 
given  master  classes  at  the  University 
of  Akron  in  Ohio  and  at  Eastman. 
Mr.  Batlle  is  currently  pianist-in- 
residence  at  Marlboro  College  in 
Vermont. 
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Jules  Eskin 


Tom  Krause 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal 
cellist  Jules  Eskin  came  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1964  after 
three  years  as  principal  cellist  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
George  Szell.  His  father,  an  amateur 
cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and 
at  age  sixteen  he  joined  the  Dallas 
Symphony.  He  studied  in  Dallas 
with  Janos  Starker  and  later  with 
Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Leonard 
Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  A  1954  Naumburg 
Foundation  award-winner,  he  has 
participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  played  with  the  Casals 
Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  toured  Europe  in  recital. 
Mr.  Eskin  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  is 
on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  many 
occasions,  and  he  has  also  been 
heard  in  solo  and  chamber  music 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood. 


Internationally-recognized  Finnish 
baritone  Tom  Krause  is  equally 
successful  in  the  fields  of  opera, 
concert,  recital,  and  recording.  A 
regular  guest  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Salzburg  Festival, 
and  Edinburgh  Festival,  Mr.  Krause 
was  a  member  of  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera  for  many  years  and  has 
appeared  in  leading  roles  with 
companies  such  as  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
the  Berlin  Opera,  the  Teatro  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  festivals  of 
Bayreuth,  Glyndebourne,  and  Prague. 
He  has  been  guest  soloist  with  such 
leading  orchestras  as  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  the  London  Symphony, 
and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Recent 
engagements  have  included  Don 
Giovanni  in  Hamburg  and  Parsifal  in 
Geneva,  as  well  as  recitals  in  Madrid, 
Bonn,  Berlin,  Cologne,  The  Hague, 
Dusseldorf,  and  Prague.  Recitals 
during  the  1982-83  season  included 
London,  Avignon,  Vienna,  Geneva, 
Paris,  Stuttgart,  and  Frankfurt.  This 
season  he  sang  Count  Almaviva  in 
Le  none  di  Figaro  and  Tomsky  in  Pique 
Dame  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
followed  by  the  four  villains  in 
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Les  Contes  d'Hoffman  with  Houston 
Grand  Opera.  His  orchestral  engage- 
ments included  the  Brahms  German 
Requiem  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  Bach  B  minor 
Mass  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  Recent 
United  States  appearances  have  also 
included  the  High  Priest  in  Samson  ei 
Dalila  with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago 
and  a  concert  version  of  Boris  Godunov 
at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival  under 
James  Conlon's  direction. 

Mr.  Krause  made  his  United 
States  debut  in  1963,  appearing  at 
Tanglewood  with  Erich  Leinsdorf 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  the  American  premiere  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  War  Requiem.  Other  BSO 
appearances  have  included  the  Bach 
B  minor  Mass  and  the  original 
version  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio, 
Mozart's  Cost  fan  tutte  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  in  1970,  and 
Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  performed 
and  recorded  under  Leonard  Bernstein 


in  1972.  His  operatic  debut  in  this 
country  was  with  the  Hamburg 
State  Opera  in  1972,  and  he  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  that 
same  year  as  Count  Almaviva  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  His  orchestral 
engagements  here  and  in  Canada 
have  also  included  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  National  Sym- 
phony, Seattle  Symphony,  Houston 
Symphony,  Atlanta  Symphony, 
Toronto  Symphony,  and  Montreal 
Symphony.  In  recent  seasons  he  has 
appeared  in  recital  in  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Seattle,  Toronto, 
and  Quebec  City.  His  many  re- 
cordings include  Wolf's  Italienisches 
Liederbuch  with  soprano  Elly  Ameling 
on  Nonesuch,  and  Mozart's  Count 
Almaviva  with  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic and  Herbert  von  Karajan 
on  London,  as  well  as  music  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Bizet,  Donizetti,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Strauss, 
Wagner,  and  Weber. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  the  exclusive  movers  for  Bald^^ric 

pianos  and  organs  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Tanglewood. 
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UNITED 
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Gilbert  Kalish 


Born  in  1935,  Gilbert  Kalish  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Columbia 
College  and  studied  piano  with 
Leonard  Shure,  Isabella  Vengerova, 
and  Julius  Hereford.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  and  he  has  been  heard  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic. Noted  for  his  perfor- 
mances of  twentieth -century  repertory, 
Mr.  Kalish  has  long  been  the  pianist 
of  the  contemporary  Chamber 
Ensemble,  and  he  has  played  concertos 
of  Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen,  and 
Stravinsky.  He  has  performed  as 
soloist  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  he 
may  be  heard  on  recordings  for  CBS, 
CRI,  Desto,  Folkways,  and  Nonesuch. 
His  recordings  for  the  latter  com- 
pany include  several  volumes  of 
Haydn  piano  sonatas,  a  recent 
Schubert  album,  Charles  Ives's 
Concord  Sonata,  and  numerous 
albums  with  his  frequent  collaborator, 
mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani.  He 
has  been  guest  pianist  with  the 
Juilliard  and  Concord  string  quartets, 
and  a  frequent  participant  at  the 
Ojai  Festival.  Mr.  Kalish  is  an  artist- 
in-residence  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and 
Head  of  Keyboard  Activities  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 
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Leontyne  Price 


Leontyne  Price,  universally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all 
time,  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  to  the  most  prolonged  demon- 
stration of  enthusiasm  ever  witnessed 
at  the  opera  house  —  a  42-minute 
ovation.  Since  then,  she  has  sung  in 
the  great  opera  houses  of  the  world, 
with  major  symphony  orchestras, 
and  in  recitals  in  every  leading  city 
of  the  world.  Ms.  Price  is  the  first 
opera  star  to  have  received  America's 
highest  civilian  award,  the  Medal  of 
Freedom;  the  only  opera  star  invited 
to  give  a  televised  recital  from  the 
White  House,  for  which  she  was 
awarded  an  Emmy  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Sciences;  the  only  opera  star  invited 
to  represent  America  at  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  peace-signing  ceremonies  (she 
also  sang  at  the  welcoming  cere- 
monies for  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
likewise  at  the  White  House);  the 
only  opera  star  to  have  received 
twenty  nominations  and  more  than 
fifteen  Grammy  awards;  the  only 
opera  star  in  Life  Magazine's 
bicentennial  issue  ("Remarkable 
American  Women  1776-1976);  and 
the  only  opera  star  invited  to  dinner 


by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  on  board  H.M.S.  Yacht 
Britannia  in  New  York  Harbor.  The 
Republic  of  Italy  has  bestowed  upon 
her  its  Order  of  Merit,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  awarded  her 
their  Silver  Medal.  Recipient  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  Honor,  the  only 
honoree  invited  back  to  sing  at  the 
1981  Honors  Ceremony,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  she  has  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Howard 
University,  Dartmouth  College, 
Fordham  University,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Yale  University,  Columbia 
University,  and  William  Carey  College. 
Ms.  Price  has  a  library  named  for 
her  in  her  home  state  of  Mississippi. 
She  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Memorial 
Foundation,  a  life  member  of  the 
NAACP,  and  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  New  York's 
Channel  13.  Of  historical  importance, 
she  premiered  the  role  of  Cleopatra 
in  Samuel  Barber's  Antony  and 
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Cleopatra  on  opening  night  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  Lincoln 
Center. 

Leontyne  Price's  career  began  in 
Laurel,  Massachusetts,  where  she 
was  born.  Her  parents  sent  her  to 
Central  State  College  in  Wilberforce, 
Ohio,  where  she  was  encouraged  to 
follow  a  singing  career.  To  that  end 
she  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music.  She  was 
also  a  student  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 
Ms.  Price  records  for  RCA  Red  Seal, 
London,  and  Angel  Records.  Ms.  Price 
has  performed  music  of  Gershwin, 


Barber,  Beethoven,  Strauss,  Verdi, 
and  Puccini  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  her  first 
appearance  in  1953.  In  June  1981  she 
appeared  with  John  Williams  and  the 
Boston  Pops,  a  performance  taped 
for  nationwide  telecast  and  seen  on 
the  PBS  series  "Evening  at  Pops." 
When  she  sang  arias  by  Verdi, 
Richard  Strauss,  and  Puccini  at  the 
Hundredth  Anniversary  Gala  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
October  1981  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction,  Ms.  Price  was  hailed  by 
Time  Magazine  as  the  "diva  di  tutte  le 
dive. " 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Saturday,  9  July  at  8:30 


LEONARD  SLATKIN  conducting 


ROUSE 


The  Infernal  Machine 


BRAHMS 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

SALVATORE  ACCARDO 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  100 
Andante 
Allegro  marcato 
Adagio 
Allegro  giocoso 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

^   Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Week  I 


Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
with  us  ?  Or  two,  or  ttiree,  or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

Mass  in  B  Minor 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30   7:30PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
MassinCMinor 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

AGerman  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23    7:30PM 


Verdi 

Aida  (ACT  II) 

And... 

Wagner 

Meistersmger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  lOO-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors. 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
Wolfgang  Johannes  and  the 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Berkshire  School  lies  on  the  \x'est  side  of  Route  41  in  southwestern  Massachusetts,  9.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  or  3  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  E^remont,  Massachusetts. 
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NOTES 

Christopher  Rouse 

The  Infernal  Machine 


Christopher  Rouse  was  horn  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  15  February  1949  and  lives  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  He  composed  his  five-minute  orchestral  diabolic  romp,  entitled 
The  Infernal  Machine  after  the  play  of  Jean  Cocteau,  in  1981,  completing  the  score 
on  21  March  that  year,  and  it  was  first  performed  by  the  University  of  J^ichigan 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Gustav  Meier,  conductor.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  composer  Leslie 
Bassett.  It  calls  for  three  flutes  (all  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes,  two  clarinets,  E-flat 
clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  a  large  battery  for  five  percussionists  (playing  glockenspiel, 
claves,  tom-toms,  Chinese  cymbal,  xylophone,  tambourine,  bongos,  woodblock,  metal 
plates,  rute,  sandpaper  blocks,  antique  cymbals,  bass  drum,  conga  drum,  tam-tam, 
ratchet,  timbales,  slapstick,  triangle,  field  drum,  quica,  maracas,  vibraslap,  tenor  drum, 
snare  drum,  castanets,  suspended  cymbal,  hammer,  and  sizzle  cymbal),  celesta,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Christopher  Rouse  studied  with  Richard  Hoffmann  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  from  1967  to  1971.  Then,  much  taken  by  the  music  of 
George  Crumb,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  work  privately  with  Crumb  for 
two  years.  During  that  time  his  musical  stock-in-trade  was  the  delicate, 
evanescent  gestural  style  that  Crumb  is  known  for.  But  eventually  he 
decided  that  "the  best  composer  of  Crumb's  music  is  Crumb,"  and  he 
went  to  Cornell,  where  he  earned  both  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
composition  under  Karel  Husa  between  1973  and  1977.  He  spent  three 
years  (1978-81)  on  the  composition  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  during  which  time  he  composed  The  Infernal  Machine.  Since 
1981  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  composition  faculty  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  While  there,  he  introduced  a  course  on  rock  and  roll,  the 
first  such  course  offered  for  full  credit  at  an  American  conservatory,  a 
fact  that  attracted  considerable  publicity.  But  although  Rouse  is  seriously 
interested  in  the  study  of  rock  music,  he  insists  that  it  has  had  no 
influence  on  his  own  compositional  style.  Boston  audiences  heard  last 
April  the  world  premiere  of  his  Rotae  Passionis,  performed  by  the  Boston 
Musica  Viva  in  Jordan  Hall.  Still  earlier  his  Mitternachtlieder  ("Midnight 
Songs"),  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  commission  for  voice  and  instrumental 
ensemble,  was  premiered  in  Boston  with  baritone  Leslie  Guinn. 

Since  turning  his  back  on  the  delicate  style  of  his  Philadelphia  period. 
Rouse  has  found  himself  to  be  more  and  more  interested  in  expressive 
extremes,  whether  of  extreme  ecstasy  or  the  darker  side  of  human 
feelings.  His  pieces  tend  to  be  increasingly  "harsh,  brutal,  violent, 
hysterical,"  and  they  are  often  based  on  mythology,  "preferably  the 
demons  of  various  cultures."  This  said,  he  admits  that  The  Infernal  Machine 
is  really  more  sinister  than  nasty. 

The  work  was  commissioned  for  the  University  of  Michigan  Symphony 
Orchestra  by  its  conductor,  Gustav  Meier  (who  during  the  summer  is 
chief  coach  and  coordinator  of  the  conducting  program  at  the  Berkshire 
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Music  Center),  when  the  orchestra  was  preparing  a  European  tour.  Rouse 
recalls  that  he  was  asked  to  compose  a  short  and  lively  concert-opener, 
with  a  large  percussion  part  (since  the  percussionists  were  otherwise 
underemployed  in  the  program).  The  work  to  follow  on  the  program  was 
the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  of  Chopin,  and  Rouse  may  have  tried, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  to  write  a  piece  as  different  as  possible  from 
that. 

The  title.  The  Infernal  Machine,  is  drawn  from  Cocteau's  version  of  the 
Oedipus  story,  and  it  refers  to  the  machine-like  perpetual  grinding  of  fate 
over  hapless  mortals.  The  music  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cocteau  play, 
however:  the  composer  simply  liked  the  title  and  found  inspiration  in  the 
notion  of  the  machine  of  fate  that  never  stops  functioning.  As  he  has 
said,  "This  'infernal  machine,'  though  not  specifically  satanic,  is 
nonetheless  something  more  than  a  little  sinister.  The  music  presents  a 
perpetuum  mobile  wherein  the  machine  sometimes  whirs  along  in  mercurially 
unconcerned  fashion,  at  other  times  sputtering  or  throwing  off  slightly 
hellish  sparks,  and  occasionally  grinding  as  it  changes  gears."  The  diablerie 
is  expressed  in  music  that  reqilires  virtuosity  throughout  the  ensemble, 
making  the  score  a  showpiece  of  precision  work,  an  approach  to  which 
Christopher  Rouse  finds  himself  increasingly  attracted. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  17 


Johannes  Brahms  was  horn  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1878,  hut  the  published  score  incorporates  a  few  revisions  made  after  the  premiere,  which 
was  given  by  Joseph  Joachim  in  Leipzig  on  1  January  1879,  the  composer  conducting  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  The  first  American  performances  were  given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  6  and  7  December  1889  with  concertmaster  Franz  Kneisel  as 
soloist  and  Arthur  Nikisch  conducting.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Faint  phonograph  recordings  exist  of  Joseph  Joachim  playing  Brahms 
Hungarian  Dances,  some  unaccompanied  Bach,  and  a  Romance  of  his 
own:  through  the  scratch  and  the  distance,  one  can  hear  that  even  in  his 
seventies  the  bow-arm  was  firm  and  the  left  hand  sure.  And  though  the 
records  also  convey  a  sense  of  the  vitality  of  his  playing,  they  are,  in  the 
end,  too  slight  and  too  faint  to  tell  us  anything  we  want  to  know  about 
the  violinist  whose  debut  at  eight  was  hailed  as  the  coming  of  "a  second 
Vieuxtemps,  Paganini,  Ole  Bull"  or  the  musician  whose  name  became, 
across  the  more  than  sixty  years  of  his  career,  a  byword  for  nobility  and 
probity  in  art.  Joachim  was  also  leader  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  string 
quartet  of  his  day,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  composer  and  an  excellent 
conductor.  His  became  a  dominant  voice  in  German  musical  anti- 
Wagnerian  conservatism;  his  passionate  identification  with  the  musical 
past  was  productive,  the  range  of  his  experience  was  prodigious.  Europe's 
courts,  universities,  and  learned  academies  vied  to  honor  Joachim,  but 
what  speaks  to  us  more  eloquently  than  the  doctorates  and  the  Pour  le 
merites  is  an  accounting  of  what  composers  dedicated  to  him  (and 
sometimes  wrote  for  him  to  play),  a  list  that  includes  the  second  version 
of  Schumann's  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
No.  2,  Dvorak's  Violin  Concerto,  and,  by  Brahms,  the  Opus  1  piano 
sonata  in  C,  the  scherzo  of  a  viohn  sonata  composed  jointly  with 
Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich,  and  the  Violin  Concerto. 

Brahms  and  Joachim  met  in  1853  and  they  gave  many  concerts 
together,  with  Brahms  at  the  piano  or  on  the  conductor's  podium.  Joachim 
was  the  elder  by  two  years  and,  as  a  very  young  man,  the  more  confident 
and  the  more  technically  accomplished  composer  of  the  two.  Brahms 
quickly  acquired  the  habit  of  submitting  work  in  progress  to  Joachim  for 
stern,  specific,  and  carefully  heeded  criticism.  In  the  1880s  the  friendship 
was  ruptured  when  Brahms  too  plainly  took  Amalie  Joachim's  side  in  the 
differences  that  brought  the  Joachims'  marriage  to  an  end  in  1884.  The 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  was  tendered  and  accepted  as  a  peace 
offering  in  1887  (Joachim  and  Robert  Hausmann,  cellist  in  the  Joachim 
Quartet,  were  the  first  soloists).  Their  correspondence  was  resumed, 
almost  as  copiously  as  before,  but  intimacy  was  lost  for  good,  and  the 
prose  is  prickly  with  diplomatic  formalities  and  flourishes. 

The  first  mention  of  a  concerto  in  the  Brahms-Joachim  correspondence 
occurs  on  21  August  1878.  Brahms  was  spending  the  summer  at 
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Music  Center),  when  the  orchestra  was  preparing  a  European  tour.  Rouse 
recalls  that  he  was  asked  to  compose  a  short  and  lively  concert-opener, 
with  a  large  percussion  part  (since  the  percussionists  were  otherwise 
underemployed  in  the  program).  The  work  to  follow  on  the  program  was 
the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  of  Chopin,  and  Rouse  may  have  tried, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  to  write  a  piece  as  different  as  possible  from 

that. 

The  title.  The  hiferml  Machine,  is  drawn  from  Cocteau's  version  of  the 
Oedipus  story,  and  it  refers  to  the  machine-like  perpetual  grinding  of  fate 
over  hapless  mortals.  The  music  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cocteau  play, 
however:  the  composer  simply  liked  the  title  and  found  inspiration  in  the 
notion  of  the  machine  of  fate  that  never  stops  functioning.  As  he  has 
said,  "This  'infernal  machine,'  though  not  specifically  satanic,  is 
nonetheless  something  more  than  a  little  sinister.  The  music  presents  a 
perpetuum  mobile  wherein  the  machine  sometimes  whirs  along  in  mercurially 
unconcerned  fashion,  at  other  times  sputtering  or  throwing  off  slightly 
hellish  sparks,  and  occasionally  grinding  as  it  changes  gears."  The  diablerie 
is  expressed  in  music  that  requires  virtuosity  throughout  the  ensemble, 
making  the  score  a  showpiece  of  precision  work,  an  approach  to  which 
Christopher  Rouse  finds  himself  increasingly  attracted. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1878,  but  the  published  score  incorporates  a  few  revisions  made  after  the  premiere,  which 
was  given  by  Joseph  Joachim  in  Leipzig  on  1  January  1879,  the  composer  conducting  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  The  first  American  performances  were  given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  6  and  7  December  1889  with  concertmaster  Franz  Kneisel  as 
soloist  and  Arthur  Nikisch  conducting.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 
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Faint  phonograph  recordings  exist  of  Joseph  Joachim  playing  Brahms 
Hungarian  Dances,  some  unaccompanied  Bach,  and  a  Romance  of  his 
own:  through  the  scratch  and  the  distance,  one  can  hear  that  even  in  his 
seventies  the  bov^^-arm  v^as  firm  and  the  left  hand  sure.  And  though  the 
records  also  convey  a  sense  of  the  vitality  of  his  playing,  they  are,  in  the 
end,  too  slight  and  too  faint  to  tell  us  anything  we  want  to  know  about 
the  violinist  whose  debut  at  eight  was  hailed  as  the  coming  of  "a  second 
Vieuxtemps,  Paganini,  Ole  Bull"  or  the  musician  whose  name  became, 
across  the  more  than  sixty  years  of  his  career,  a  byword  for  nobility  and 
probity  in  art.  Joachim  was  also  leader  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  string 
quartet  of  his  day,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  composer  and  an  excellent 
conductor.  His  became  a  dominant  voice  in  German  musical  anti- 
Wagnerian  conservatism;  his  passionate  identification  with  the  musical 
past  was  productive,  the  range  of  his  experience  was  prodigious.  Europe's 
courts,  universities,  and  learned  academies  vied  to  honor  Joachim,  but 
what  speaks  to  us  more  eloquently  than  the  doctorates  and  the  Pour  le 
merites  is  an  accounting  of  what  composers  dedicated  to  him  (and 
sometimes  wrote  for  him  to  play),  a  list  that  includes  the  second  version 
of  Schumann's  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
No.  2,  Dvorak's  Violin  Concerto,  and,  by  Brahms,  the  Opus  1  piano 
sonata  in  C,  the  scherzo  of  a  violin  sonata  composed  jointly  with 
Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich,  and  the  Violin  Concerto. 

Brahms  and  Joachim  met  in  1853  and  they  gave  many  concerts 
together,  with  Brahms  at  the  piano  or  on  the  conductor's  podium.  Joachim 
was  the  elder  by  two  years  and,  as  a  very  young  man,  the  more  confident 
and  the  more  technically  accomplished  composer  of  the  two.  Brahms 
quickly  acquired  the  habit  of  submitting  work  in  progress  to  Joachim  for 
stern,  specific,  and  carefully  heeded  criticism.  In  the  1880s  the  friendship 
was  ruptured  when  Brahms  too  plainly  took  Amalie  Joachim's  side  in  the 
differences  that  brought  the  Joachims'  marriage  to  an  end  in  1884.  The 
Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  was  tendered  and  accepted  as  a  peace 
offering  in  1887  (Joachim  and  Robert  Hausmann,  cellist  in  the  Joachim 
Quartet,  were  the  first  soloists).  Their  correspondence  was  resumed, 
almost  as  copiously  as  before,  but  intimacy  was  lost  for  good,  and  the 
prose  is  prickly  with  diplomatic  formalities  and  flourishes. 

The  first  mention  of  a  concerto  in  the  Brahms-Joachim  correspondence 
occurs  on  21  August  1878.  Brahms  was  spending  the  summer  at 
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Portschach  on  Lake  Worth  in  southern  Austria,  where  a  year  previously 
he  had  begun  his  Second  Symphony;  it  was  a  region,  he  once  said,  where 
melodies  were  so  abundant  that  one  had  to  be  careful  not  to  step  on 
them.  Brahms  and  Joachim  met  at  Portschach  the  end  of  that  month.  The 
correspondence  continued,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  tryout  of  the 
concerto  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  for  Joachim  to 
compose  a  cadenza,  and  for  the  premiere  either  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  or  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  On  New  Year's  Day  of  1879, 
Joachim  and  Brahms  introduced  the  work  in  that  same  hall  in  Leipzig 
where,  just  four  weeks  short  of  twenty  years  back,  Brahms's  First  Piano 
Concerto  had  met  with  catastrophic,  brutal  rejection.  Brahms  had  not 
written  a  concerto  since,  and  curiosity  was  keen,  the  more  so  because 
there  were  few  significant  violin  concertos:  received  opinion  had  it  that 
there  were  in  fact  just  two,  Beethoven's  and  the  Mendelssohn.  The  first 
movement  rather  puzzled  the  audience,  the  Adagio  was  greeted  with 
some  warmth,  and  the  finale  elicited  real  enthusiasm.  About  Joachim's 
playing  there  was  no  disagreement,  and  his  cadenza  was  universally 
admired.  Indeed,  after  the  Vienna  premiere  two  weeks  later,  Brahms 
reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  that  Joachim  had  played 
the  cadenza  "so  magnificently  that  people  clapped  right  into  my  coda." 

On  6  March,  Joachim  reported  from  London  that  he  had  dared  play  the 
concerto  from  memory  for  the  first  time,  and  he  continued  to  champion  it 
wherever  he  could.  None  of  the  early  performances  was  so  moving  an 
occasion  for  Joachim  and  Brahms  as  the  concert  in  celebration  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  Schumann  monument  in  Bonn  on  2*May  1880:  Brahms's 
concerto  was  the  only  work^hosen  that  was  not  by  Schumann. 
Meanwhile,  composer  and  violinist  continued  to  exchange  questions, 
answers,  and  opinions  about  the  concerto  well  into  the  summer  of  1879, 
Brahms  urging  Joachim  to  propose  ossias  (easier  alternatives),  Joachim 
responding  with  suggestions  for  where  and  how  the  orchestral  scoring 
might  usefully  be  thinned  out,  with  changes  of  violinistic  figuration,  and 
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even  with  a  considerable  compositional  emendation  in  the  finale.  Except 
for  the  last,  Brahms  accepted  most  of  Joachim's  proposals  before  he 
turned  the  material  over  to  his  publisher.  In  spite  of  Brahms's  secure 
prestige  by  this  point  in  his  career,  in  spite  of  Joachim's  ardent  and 
effective  sponsorship,  the  concerto  did  not  easily  make  its  way.  It  was 
thought  a  typical  example  of  Brahmsian  severity  of  manner;  Hans  von 
Billow's  quip  about  the  difference  between  Max  Bruch  who  had  written  a 
concerto  for  the  violin  and  Brahms  who  had  written  one  against  the  violin 
was  widely  repeated;  and  as  late  as  1905,  Brahms's  devoted  biographer, 
Florence  May,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  "it  would  be  too  much  to  assert 
that  it  has  as  yet  entirely  conquered  the  heart  of  the  great  public."  Fritz 
Kreisler,  who  took  it  into  his  repertory  about  1900,  had  as  much  as 
anyone  to  do  with  changing  that,  and  Brahms  would  be  surprised  to  know 
that  his  concerto  has  surpassed  Beethoven's  in  popularity  (and  that 
Mendelssohn's  elegant  essay  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  being  in  that 
league  at  all). 

To  us  it  seems  odd  to  think  of  playing  the  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
concertos  on  the  same  program,  as  was  the  case  at  the  first  performance, 
at  Joachim's  suggestion.  But  then,  the  likeness  that  makes  the  idea  an 
uncomfortable  one  for  us  was  probably  the  very  factor  that  made  it 
attractive  to  Joachim,  who  was  not,  after  all,  presenting  two  established 
masterpieces  but,  rather,  one  classic,  and  a  new  and  demanding  work  by  a 
forty-five -year-old  composer  with  a  reputation  for  being  "difficult."  But 
Beethoven  is  present,  in  the  choice  of  key,  in  the  unhurried  gait  (though 
the  tradition  that  turns  Beethoven's  and  Brahms's  "allegro,  but  not  too 
much  so"  into  an  endlessly  stretched  out,  energyless  Andante  does  neither 
work  any  good),  in  the  proportions  of  the  three  movements,  in  the 
fondness  for  filigree  in  the  high  register,  in  having  the  soloist  enter  in  an 
accompanied  cadenza,  in  leading  the  main  cadenza  not  to  a  vigorous  tutti 
but  to  a  last  unexpected  and  hushed  reprise  of  a  lyric  theme  (the  second 
theme  in  Beethoven,  the  first  in  Brahms). 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 
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Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 

One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1 965— The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  I  Jni varsity  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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Brahms  begins  with  a  statement  that  is  formal,  almost  neutral,  and 
unharmonized  except  for  the  last  two  notes.  But  the  sound  itself  is 
subtle  —  low  strings  and  bassoons,  to  which  two  horns  are  added,  and 
then,  with  basses,  two  more.  And  the  resumption,  quietly  and  on  a 
remote  harmony,  is  altogether  personal.*  So  striking  a  harmonic 
departure  so  early  will  take  some  justifying,  and  thus  the  surprising 
C  major  chord  under  the  oboe's  melody  serves  as  signal  that  this 
movement  aims  to  cover  much  space,  that  it  must  needs  be  expansive.  A 
moment  later,  at  the  top  of  the  brief  crescendo,  the  rhythm  broadens  — 
that  is,  the  beats  are  still  grouped  by  threes,  but  it  is  three  half-notes 
rather  than  three  quarters,  and  this  too  establishes  early  a  sense  of 
immense  breadth.  On  every  level  the  music  is  rich  in  rhythmic  surprise 
and  subtlety:  the  aggressive  theme  for  strings  alone  insists  that  the 
accents  belong  on  the  second  beat,  another  idea  dissolves  order  (and 
imposes  a  new  order  of  its  own)  by  moving  in  groups  of  five  notes,  the 
three-four/three-two  ambiguity  returns  again  and  again.  The  musing  and 
serene  outcome  of  the  cadenza  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  pianissimo 
and  dolce  and  tranquillo  that  Brahms  writes  into  the  score  as  of  the  trance- 
like slow  motion  of  the  harmonies.  (Things  have  changed  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  danger  now  is  not  that  the  audience  will  applaud  as  it 
did  at  the  Vienna  premiere,  but  that  it  will  cough.) 

When  the  great  Pablo  de  Sarasate  was  asked  whether  he  intended  to 
learn  the  new  Brahms  concerto  he  replied,  "I  don't  deny  that  it  is  very 
good  music,  but  do  you  think  I  could  fall  so  low  as  to  stand,  violin  in 
hand,  and  listen  to  the  oboe  play  the  only  proper  tune  in  the  whole 
work?"  What  the  oboe  plays  at  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  melodies  ever  to  come  to  Brahms.  It  is  part  of  a 
long  passage  for  winds  alone,  subtly  voiced  and  anything  other  than  a 
mere  accompanied  solo  for  the  oboe,  and  a  magical  preparation  for  the 
return  of  the  violin. f  As  the  critic  Jean-Jacques  Normand  charmingly  puts 
it,  "Le  hautbois  propose,  et  le  violon  dispose."  It  is  strange  that  Sarasate  should 
not  have  relished  the  opportunity  to  turn  the  oboe's  chastely  beautiful 
melody  into  ecstatic,  super-violinistic  rhapsodies.  A  new  and  agitated 
music  intervenes.  Then  the  first  ideas  return,  enriched,  and  with  the  wind 
sonorities  and  the  high-flying  violin  beautifully  combined.  For  the  finale, 
Brahms  returns  to  his  old  love  of  gypsy  music,  fascinatingly  and 
inventively  deployed,  and  the  turn,  just  before  the  end,  to  a  variant  in  6/8 
(heard,  but  not  so  notated)  is  a  real  Brahms  signature. 

—  from  notes  by 
Michael  Steinberg 

Michael  Steinberg,  now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*And,  one  might  add,  Beethovenian  — inspired  by  the  orchestra's  first  mysterious 
entrance  in  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 

t A  characteristic  detail:  the  oboe  melody  is  preceded  by  two  bars  of  an  F  major 
chord  for  bassoons  and  horns.  The  entrance  of  the  solo  violin,  which  plays  a 
variant  of  the  oboe  tune,  is  preceded  by  the  same  two  measures,  but  given  to  the 
orchestral  strings  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  under  the  dissolving  and 
receding  ^vind-band  music. 
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Week  I 


1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 

Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toro  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 

Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 

centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Claus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 
tfirst  United  States  performance 

All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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Sergei  Prokofiev 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  100 


Sergei  Sergeyevitch  Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontzovka,  near  Ekaterinoslav  in  the  Ukraine, 
on  23  April  1891  and  died  in  Moscow  on  5  March  1953.  He  wrote  his  Symphony 
No.  5  during  the  summer  of  1944  and  led  the  premiere  with  the  Moscow  State 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  13  January  1945.  It  was  his  last  appearance  as  conductor. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  the  work  in  the 
United  States  at  concerts  on  9  and  10  November  that  same  year.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  high  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets  in 
B-flat,  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  piano,  harp,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  snare 
drum,  wood  block,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Though  he  never  returned  to  his  native  country  after  the  Revolution 
and  though  he  became  an  ardent  American  patriot.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
maintained  a  profound  inner  identity  as  a  Russian  and  as  such 
sympathized  passionately  with  the  Soviet  Union's  war  effort  against  the 
Germans.  For  this  reason,  his  performances  here  —  often  they  were 
American  premieres  —  of  the  important  wartime  compositions  of  Dimitri 
Shostakovich  and  Sergei  Prokofiev  were  acts  of  commitment  that  went 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  professional  responsibility,  ambition,  and 
rivalry  with  colleagues.  Aware  of  the  material  difficulties  under  which 
Russian  composers  labored,  he  regularly  arranged  to  have  shipments  of 
music  paper  sent  from  Boston  to  the  Soviet  Composers'  Union,  and  it 
gave  him  particular  pleasure  to  discover  that  the  score  of  Prokofiev's  Fifth 
Symphony,  whose  manuscript  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  was 
written  on  paper  that  had  made  the  long  round-trip  from  a  store  on 
Boylston  Street. 

Prokofiev  and  Koussevitzky,  moreover,  had  known  each  other  a  long 
time.  They  had  certainly  known  about  each  other  as  far  back  as  1908 
when  the  thirty-four-year-old  Koussevitzky,  then  the  world's  leading 
virtuoso  on  the  double  bass  and  already  on  the  way  to  his  even  more 
important  careers  as  conductor  and  publisher,  repeatedly  rejected  for 
publication  the  scores  submitted  by  the  teenage  composer.  Soon  the 
relationship  became  more  positive.  In  1914,  Koussevitzky  invited 
Prokofiev  to  play  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  at  a  concert  in  Moscow,  an 
event  that  marked  the  beginning  of  more  than  thirty  years'  devoted 
sponsorship  on  the  part  of  the  conductor.  Between  1916  and  1937, 
Koussevitzky  published  many  works  by  Prokofiev,  including  the  Visions 
fugitives,  the  Third  and  Fourth  piano  sonatas,  the  Scythian  Suite,  the 
Dostoyevsky  opera  The  Gambler,  the  ballet  Chout,  the  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite, 
and  several  books  of  song.  In  addition,  he  frequently  invited  Prokofiev  to 
Boston:  the  composer  appeared  with  the  Symphony  as  piano  soloist  in 
1926  (Concerto  No.  3),  1930  (Concerto  No.  2),  1932-33  (Concerto  No.  5), 
and  1937  (Concerto  No.  3),  and  in  1938  he  not  only  played  his  First 
Concerto  but  conducted  Chout,  the  Suite  No.  2  from  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 
ballet,  and  the  American  premiere  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf. 

Prokofiev's  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  had  been  by-products  of  the 
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Two  Staged  performances  presented  this  summer  by  the 

BOSTON  LYRIC  OPERA  COMPANY 

John  Balme,  General  Director 

CYCLE  I  (presented  in  Boston) 
July  25,  26,  28/30 

CYCLE  II  (presented  in  New  York  City) 
August  8,  9,  11,  13 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Boston  Lyric  Opera  Company, 
102  The  Fenway,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115; 
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composer's  works  for  the  theater,  the  former  using  material  from  the 
opera  The  Flaming  Angel,  the  latter  from  the  ballet  The  Prodigal  Son.  Not 
since  the  Second  Symphony  of  1924  had  Prokofiev  set  out  to  write  a 
symphony  from  scratch  when,  in  the  summer  of  1944,  he  began  a  work 
"glorifying  the  human  spirit  .  .  .  praising  the  free  and  happy  man  —  his 
strength,  his  generosity,  and  the  purity  of  his  soul."  The  composer  also 
remarked  that  he  thought  of  the  score  as  "[crowning]  a  great  period  of 
my  work."  When  he  returned  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  good  in  1933  after  a 
fifteen-year  stay  in  Western  Europe,  Prokofiev  had  radically  bent  his  style 
to  suit  the  imperatives  of  Soviet  theories  of  art,  and,  no  doubt,  to  answer 
some  inner  needs  of  his  own.  His  music  became  more  mellifluous,  less 
biting,  and  surely  less  inclined  to  humor,  and  it  can  seem  downright  self- 
conscious  in  its  concern  not  to  rub  the  wrong  way.  Such  popular 
Prokofiev  scores  of  the  1930s  as  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  and  the  ballet 
Romeo  and  ]uliet  impressively  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  his  new 
manner. 

Discussion  of  the  evolution  of  Prokofiev's  later  style  has,  not 
surprisingly,  become  mired  in  politics.  Soviet  critics,  notably  his  more  or 
less  official  biographer,  Israel  Nestyev,  tend  to  imply  that  the  composer 
only  found  himself  after  he  came  home;  Western  critics,  especially  if  they 
are  politically  conservative,  are  inclined  to  deplore  the  softening  of 
Prokofiev's  music  from  the  thirties  on.  Prokofiev  had  little  to  say  about 
any  of  this:  unlike  Shostakovich,  he  didn't  even  repudiate  his  own  earlier 
music.  It  may  be,  though,  that  his  statement  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  as 
a  work  that  "crowns  a  great  period"  refers  to  what  a  musician  might 
perceive  regardless  of  political  context,  which  is  that  here  the  composer 
has  absolutely  mastered  his  style,  speaking  his  chosen  language  without 
self-consciousness,  discomfort,  compromise,  and  foreign  accent.  Even  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  good  composers  could  be  baffled  by  the  question 
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of  how  to  confront  the  sonata  style  defined  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven,  how  to  get  at  its  substance  and  not  just  its  shell.  Here,  in  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  the  fifty-three-year-old  Prokofiev  takes  on  the  challenge 
with  the  confidence,  the  freshness  of  approach,  and  the  skill  of  a  master. 

He  begins  with  a  fairly  slow  movement  in  richly  developed  sonata  form, 
picking  up  from  Beethoven  (String  Quartet  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1,  first 
movement)  and  Brahms  (Symphony  No.  4,  first  movement)  the  device  of 
seeming  to  embark  upon  a  formal  repeat  of  the  exposition,  only  to  have  a 
dramatic  turn  of  harmony  reveal  that  in  fact  the  development  has  begun. 
The  scherzo  brings  back  a  touch  of  the  old  Prokofiev,  the  wry  humorist 
from  whom  Shostakovich  learned  so  much.  An  Adagio  at  once  sombre 
and  lyrical  is  followed  by  an  exuberant  finale.  From  the  symphony's  first 
page  with  its  tart  octaves  of  flute  and  bassoon,  to  the  coda  of  the  finale, 
with  that  daring  scoring  for  solo  strings,  piano,  harp,  and  percussion,  all 
of  this  is  most  brilliantly  worked  out  for  the  orchestra. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Leonard  Slatkin 


The  1982-83  season  was  Leonard 
Slatkin's  fourth  year  as  music 
director  of  the  Saint  Louis  Sym- 
phony, continuing  a  fourteen-year 
association  during  which  he  pro- 
gressed from  assistant  conductor  to 
associate,  and  from  associate  principal 
to  principal  guest  conductor  before 
becoming  music  director.  In  1969  he 
founded  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony 
Youth  Orchestra,  a  group  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  for  its  European 
performances.  During  his  association 
with  the  Saint  Louis  Symphony, 
Slatkin  also  completed  two  years  as 
music  director  of  the  New  Orleans 
Philharmonic  while  remaining  music* 
advisor,  and  he  was  named  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  continuing  as  artistic 
director  for  its  summer  season.  In 
constant  demand  as  a  guest  con- 
ductor, his  engagements  include 
nearly  every  major  orchestra  and 
important  summer  festival  in  North 
America  as  well  as  abroad,  and  in 
January  1980  he  was  named  "Musician 
of  the  Month"  by  High  Fidelity/ 
Musical  America. 

Son  of  violinist-conductor  Felix 
Slatkin  and  cellist  Eleanor  Aller, 


Leonard  Slatkin  was  raised  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  began  violin  at  three, 
switched  to  piano  at  eight,  and  later 
turned  to  conducting,  studying  first 
with  his  father  and  then  with 
Walter  Susskind.  He  subsequently 
became  a  student  of  Jean  Morel  at 
Juilliard  and  made  his  conducting 
debut  leading  the  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  New  York  at  Carnegie 
Hall  when  he  was  twenty-two.  A 
year  later  he  was  appointed  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Saint  Louis  Sym- 
phony. In  1974,  Mr.  Slatkin  attracted 
nationwide  attention  with  his  New 
York  Philharmonic  debut  when  he 
substituted  at  very  short  notice  for 
an  ailing  Riccardo  Muti.  He  made  his 
European  debut  in  November  1974 
conducting  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  the  absence  of  the  late 
Sir  Adrian  Boult.  In  the  eight  years 
since  then,  his  guest  appearances 
have  brought  him  to  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Montreal,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
and  Toronto,  and  to  Europe  for 
engagements  with  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw,  the  Berlin  Radio 
Orchestra,  and  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony. He  has  also  led  orchestras  in 
Kiev,  Riga,  and  Tallin  in  the  USSR, 
in  Warsaw,  and  in  Prague,  and  he 
made  his  Berlin  Philharmonic  debut 
this  past  April.  His  recent  releases  of 
music  by  Debussy,  Ravel,  Dvorak, 
Grieg,  Bizet,  and  Mahler  on  the 
digital  Telarc  label  have  earned 
considerable  critical  praise,  and 
a  new  Telarc  release  of  music  by 
Vaughan  Williams  and  other  com- 
posers made  Billboard  Magazine's 
"Top  40"  best-selling  classical  album 
charts.  In  May  1982,  Mr.  Slatkin  also 
began  recording  for  the  Nonesuch 
label. 

In  May  1980,  Leonard  Slatkin  was 
awarded  the  first  honorary  doctorate 
in  music  ever  given  by  the  Saint 
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Louis  Conservatory  and  School  for 
the  Arts.  In  May  1981  he  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  humane  letters 
from  the  University  of  Is/Iissouri, 
St.  Louis,  and  an  honorary  doctorate 
of  music  from  Washington  University. 
Mr.  Slatkin  made  his  first  Boston 
Symphony  appearance  in  January 
1980. 


Salvatore  Accardo 


Violinist  Salvatore  Accardo  gave  his 
first  professional  recital  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  performing  a  program  that 
included  the  Paganini  Caprices.  He 
maintains  that  he  was  not  a  child 
prodigy,  however:  rather,  his  early 
interest  in  and  study  of  the  violin  has 
enabled  him  to  build  up  an  extensive 
repertoire  which  today  ranges  from 
pre -Bach  to  post -Berg.  He  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  Geneva 
International  Competition  at  fifteen, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  the  very 
first  winner  of  the  Paganini  Com- 
petition. Born  in  1941,  Accardo  plays 
a  wide  range  of  concertos  with  the 
world's  leading  orchestras  and  con- 
ductors. During  the  last  two  seasons 
alone  he  has  played  in  Berlin,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Milan,  New  York,  Paris, 


Philadelphia,  Rome,  and  many  times  in 
London,  in  concertos  by  Bartok, 
Beethoven,  Berg,  Brahms,  Bruch, 
Penderecki,  Prokofiev,  Saint- Saens, 
Sibelius,  Stravinsky,  and  Tchaikovsky. 
The  proud  owner  of  a  Guamerius  del 
Gesu  made  in  1733  and  a  superb 
Stradivarius,  "The  Firebird,"  from 
1718,  Accardo  also  appears  in  the 
world's  major  music  centers  as  a 
recitalist  and  as  soloist/ director  with 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Netherlands 
chamber  orchestras,  and  with  the 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe.  He  is 
also  artistic  director  of  the  Naples 
Festival. 

In  addition  to  his  renowned 
Deutsche  Grammophon  recordings 
of  the  six  Paganini  concertos  and  the 
Twenty -four  Caprices,  Accardo  has 
recorded  extensively  for  Philips/ 
Phonogram,  including  the  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  concertos,  the  complete 
works  for  violin  and  orchestra  by 
Bruch,  the  two  Mendelssohn  con- 
certos, and  those  of  Dvorak,  Sibelius, 
and  Tchaikovsky.  His  Phonogram 
recording  of  the  complete  Bach  sonatas 
and  partitas  was  a  1977  "Choice  of 
the  Year"  of  the  London  Sunday 
Times,  and  his  recording  of  the 
Sibelius  Concerto  was  selected  by 
Gramophone  Magazine  as  a  1980 
"Critics'  Choice."  To  celebrate  the 
bicentenary  of  Pagantni's  birth 
(27  October  1782),  Accardo  has  been 
performing  many  of  that  composer's 
works  —  some  seldom,  if  ever,  heard — 
including  a  cycle  of  the  six  violin 
concertos  in  London.  H/s  also  played 
the  Twenty-four  Caprices  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  and  in  London,  and 
on  the  composer's  own  violin  in  both 
Geneva  and  Nev/  York.  He  makes  his 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  summer  at 
Tanglewood.  In  1982,  the  President 
of  Italy  bestowed  upon  Salvatore 
Accardo  Italy's  highest  honor,  the 
Cavaliere  di  gran  Croce. 
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NOTES 

Joseph  Haydn 

Die  Schopfung  (The  Creation) 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  horn  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  composed  Die  Schopfung  (The  Creation)  between 
the  end  of  1795  and  early  1798.  The  first  performance  was  given  privately  in  Prince 
Schwarzenherg's  palace  in  Vienna  on  29  April  1798,  publicly  in  the  Vienna 
Burgtheater  on  19  March  the  following  year,  an  event  that  was  probably  the  summit  of 
Haydn's  career.  The  first  American  performance  consisted  of  selections  performed  by  the 
Moravian  Choir  with  an  orchestra  of  fifteen  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  1811;  the 
same  choir  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Hupfeld  gave  the  full  work  (in  German)  in 
Bethlehem  on  18  May  1823.  The  oratorio  is  scored  for  sporano,  tenor,  and  bass  solos, 
mixed  chorus  (with  a  four-measure  alto  solo  in  the  final  movement),  and  an  orchestra 
consisting  of  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  harpsichord  required  for 
the  recitatives  is  played  at  this  performance  by  Mark  Kroll. 

In  Haydn's  own  day.  The  Creation  was  ranked  quite  naturally — and 
almost  instantly  —  as  his  single  greatest  achievement.  No  individual 
symphony  or  string  quartet  or  Mass  setting,  not  to  mention  the  smaller 
works  for  voice  or  piano  or  various  combinations  of  instruments,  could 
come  close  to  it  in  imaginative  brilliance  and  range  of  expression.  Its  text 
and  especially  Haydn's  music  gave  it  near-universal  appeal,  making  it 
accessible  and  moving  to  listeners  of  every  class,  and  even  of  strongly 
opposed  religious  and  political  views.  The  work  was  as  enthusiastically 
received  by  Vienna's  Catholics  as  by  her  freemasons;  Berlin's  Lutherans 
and  London's  Anglicans  and  the  revolutionary  theists  of  Paris  hailed  it 
with  as  much  fervor  as  the  Viennese.  For  many  it  ranked  with  Handel's 
Messiah  as  one  of  the  two  greatest  oratorios  —  and  perhaps  greatest 
musical  compositions  —  ever  written. 

The  Creation  would  never  have  been  composed  without  Haydn's 
successful  visits  to  London.  There  he  heard  several  oratorios  by  Handel, 
which  were  still  part  of  an  uninterrupted  performance  tradition.  Perhaps 
owing  to  Haydn's  enthusiasm  for  this  music  in  England,  he  was  offered 
an  oratorio  libretto  that  had  been  planned  for  Handel  but  was  never 
composed.  The  text,  derived  from  Genesis  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  along 
with  a  few  references  to  the  Psalms,  dealt  with  the  traditional  account  of 
the  creation.  The  impresario  Salomon  gave  this  text  to  the  composer  as 
Haydn  was  just  on  the  verge  of  leaving  for  Vienna,  possibly  in  the  hope  of 
coaxing  him  back  to  London  for  yet  another  visit,  since  the  first  two  had 
been  extraordinarily  successful.  Haydn  took  the  text  with  him  for  perusal, 
knowing  that  at  home  in  Vienna  he  could  be  sure  of  finding  help  and 
encouragement  from  an  old  acquaintance  and  Handel  enthusiast.  Baron 
Gottfried  van  Swieten,  who  in  the  end  arranged  the  text  for  Haydn's  use. 
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abridging  the  lengthy  English  libretto  and  providing  a  German  translation.* 

Haydn's  seriousness  of  purpose  in  this  composition  is  indicated  in  part 
by  the  long  time  devoted  to  the  oratorio's  completion.  He  had  returned 
from  his  second  and  last  visit  to  London  in  the  early  autumn  of  1795, 
bringing  with  him  the  English  oratorio  text.  We  first  hear  about  the 
planned  oratorio  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  letter  from  Johann  Georg 
Albrechtsberger  to  his  (and  Haydn's)  former  pupil,  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven.  The  letter,  dated  15  December  1795,  was  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  wishing  Beethoven  a  happy  birthday  the  following  day,  but 
Albrechtsberger  adds: 

Yesterday  Haydn  came  to  me,  he  is  carrying  round  in  his  head  the  idea 
of  a  big  oratorio  which  he  intends  to  call  "The  Creation"  and  hopes  to 
finish  it  soon.  He  improvised  some  of  it  for  me  and  I  think  it  will  be 
very  good. 

Many  sketches  survive  for  The  Creation,  far  more  than  for  most  other 
works  by  Haydn;  to  some  extent  this  certainly  indicates  a  serious  intent 
on  the  composer's  part,  a  desire  to  do  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
(this  is  especially  true  of  the  "Representation  of  Chaos,"  surely  a  major 
challenge  to  any  artist,  for  which  four  different  sketches  in  score  survive). 
Active  planning  of  the  oratorio  certainly  took  place  in  1796,  since  some 
of  the  sketches  can  be  found  intermingled  with  drafts  of  the  Missa  SancH 
Bernardi  de  offida  of  that  year.  But  the  bulk  of  serious  work  on  the  score 
filled  the  spring  and  summer  of  1797.  One  of  Haydn's  few  remaining 
regular  duties  in  Esterhazy  service  was  conducting  the  performance  of  a 
Mass  on  the  name-day  of  the  Princess  in  early  September.  Accordingly, 
he  went  to  Eisenstadt,  where  the  princely  family  was  located,  at  least  by 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  until  about  the  first  of  November;  it  was 
there  that  Haydn  finished  The  Creation.  By  6  April  1898  the  copying  of 
parts  was  finished  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  informed  that  the 
oratorio  was  ready  for  performance;  this  was  to  take  place  in  the  Prince's 
town  palace  on  the  Mehlmarkt  in  Vienna.  The  final  rehearsal,  a  public 
one,  was  held  on  29  April,  with  the  official  first  performance  following 
the  next  day.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily  enthusiastic  throughout. 
On  3  May,  a  review  in  the  Neue  teutsche  Merkur  was  almost  ecstatic.  At  once 


'The  original  English  author  of  the  Creation  text  remains  anonymous,  though 
various  reports  ascribed  it  to  one  Lidley;  this  seems  to  be  an  error  for  Thomas 
Linley  senior  (1733-95),  who  as  the  conductor  of  the  Drury  Lane  oratorio  concerts 
in  London  was  part  of  a  tradition  stretching  back  to  Handel  himself.  Whether  he 
actually  wrote  it,  which  is  rather  unlikely,  or  simply  turned  up  a  copy  of  another's 
text,  possibly  among  the  papers  of  the  Drury  Lane  theater,  is  not  clear.  The 
manuscript  that  Haydn  brought  from  England  has  disappeared.  All  that  survives  is 
the  (much  shorter)  German  version  produced  by  van  Swieten  and  an  English 
version  of  that  text  printed  simultaneously  with  the  German  in  the  first  published 
score  of  Die  Schopfung  — perhaps  the  first  musical  score  in  history  to  be  so  printed. 
The  English  version  printed  in  today's  program  book  is  Vincent  Novello's  revision 
of  van  Swieten's  adaptation  of  the  lost  original  libretto. 
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two  further  performances  —  on  7  May  and  10  May — were  announced,  and 
all  fashionable  Vienna  rushed  to  obtain  tickets.  So  great  was  the  desire  to 
hear  the  work  that  the  Prince  was  forced  to  provide  military  guards  to 
control  the  crowds. 

Perhaps  the  only  triumph  of  Haydn's  life  to  surpass  the  premiere  of  The 
Creation  was  the  first  public  performance  the  following  year.  Before 
allowing  the  work  to  be  given  to  a  general  audience,  though,  Haydn 
undertook  a  few  revisions.  Despite  the  overwhelming  success  of  the 
work,  he  was  still  eager  to  improve  it.  Among  the  revisions  are  a  more 
fully  scored  treatment  of  the  opening  of  Part  III  (No.  29),  which  originally 
began  with  three  unaccompanied  flutes;  Haydn  added  pizzicato  strings, 
which  he  himself  entered  into  the  performing  parts.  And  the  recitative  "Be 
fruitful  all"  (No.  16)  was  originally  composed  —  at  van  Swieten's 
suggestion  —  as  a  secco  recitative  with  a  "walking"  bass  line.  Haydn  decided 
to  add  two  cello  lines  and  later  still  two  viola  lines,  giving  the  passage  a 
wonderfully  mellow  richness. 

Even  before  the  public  performance  there  were  two  more  performances 
at  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  palace,  on  2  and  4  March  1799,  directed  again 
by  Haydn  and  once  more  filled  to  overflowing  with  Vienna's  elite.  For  a 
man  in  his  late  sixties,  Haydn  kept  an  incredibly  busy  schedule  during 
these  weeks  —  conducting  The  Creation  on  2  and  4  March,  followed  by  a 
concert  devoted  to  his  music  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  palace  on  the  8th,  two 
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Joseph  Haydn,  ca.  1799 
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performances  of  The  Seven  Last  Words  on  the  17th  and  18th  (with  a  general 
rehearsal  of  The  Creation  at  noon  on  the  latter  day),  and  the  first  public 
performance  of  The  Creation  on  the  19th,  which  was  the  composer's  name- 
day  (St.  Joseph).  Clearly  Vienna  could  not  get  enough  of  Papa  Haydn. 

The  public  performance  was  a  lavish  affair  with  an  exceptionally  large 
ensemble.  There  may  have  been  as  many  as  400  participants,  including  an 
orchestra  with  perhaps  180  players!  The  surviving  performance  parts 
(assuming  that  they  were  all  intended  for  use  at  one  performance)  call  for 
doubled  and  tripled  wind  parts,  with  strings  to  balance.  The  stage  of  the 
Burgtheater  was  set  up  as  Haydn  desired  —  in  a  plan  quite  different  from 
standard  modern  seating  arrangements  —  with  a  piano  at  the  bottom, 
surrounded  by  vocal  soloists,  chorus,  and  a  cello  and  double  bass  (to  serve 
as  continuo  with  the  piano).  At  the  next  level  up  stood  Haydn  with  his 
baton.  One  level  higher  seated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage  were  the 
first  and  second  violins,  with  violas,  presumably  cellos,  and  basses  filling 
the  center.  Still  higher  up  came  the  wind  instruments  and,  at  the  very  top 
level,  the  trumpets,  timpani,  and  trombones.  (This  was,  by  the  way,  the 
plan  that  Haydn  had  used  for  the  performance  of  his  symphonies  in 
London  as  well.) 

The  success  of  this  event  was  surely  the  greatest  Haydn  ever  knew. 
And  it  was  repeated  all  over  Europe  almost  immediately.  By  1800  it  had 
been  heard  in  London,  Prague,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  with  the  same  kind  of 


Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten  (1730-1803) 
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reaction.  Rarely  has  a  composer — or  an  artist  in  any  medium — succeeded 
in  appealing  to  so  large  an  audience  so  directly.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  an 
inevitable  reaction  in  the  Romantic  era,  with  the  result  that  The  Creation 
was  virtually  forgotten  in  most  places  for  a  century;  but  that  reaction  and 
its  reversal  are  really  part  of  the  whole  history  of  Haydn's  place  in  our 
concert  life. 

Only  one  further  performance  of  The  Creation  needs  to  be  mentioned 
here.  It  was  memorable  in  quite  a  different  way — as  Haydn's  last  public 
appearance.  The  event  was  planned  as  a  gala  performance  for  the 
composer's  seventy-sixth  birthday  (it  actually  took  place  a  few  days  early, 
on  27  March  1808).  Prince  Esterhazy  sent  a  carriage  to  bring  Haydn  into 
the  city.  The  crowd  at  the  grand  Aula,  or  hall,  of  the  University,  where 
the  performance  was  to  take  place,  was  enormous.  The  composer  was 
greeted  by  the  hereditary  nobility — Prince  Lobkowitz,  Princess  Esterhazy, 
and  others — and  by  the  artistic  nobility,  including  the  poet  Heinrich  von 
Collin  and  Haydn's  own  wayward  ex-pupil,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 
Seated  in  an  armchair,  he  was  carried  into  the  hall  amidst  cries  of  "Vivat!" 
and  "Long  live  Haydn!"  When  he  felt  a  draft  on  his  legs.  Princess 
Esterhazy  at  once  put  her  shawl  on  him,  an  example  followed  by  other 
noble  ladies.  The  conductor,  Antonio  Salieri,  greeted  Haydn  warmly,  and 
the  performance  began.  Thunderous  applause  broke  out  at  the  words, 
"And  there  was  light."  One  reviewer  noted  that  Haydn,  "the  tears 
streaming  down  his  pallid  cheeks  and  as  if  overcome  by  the  most  violent 
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emotions,  raised  his  trembling  arms  to  Heaven,  as  if  in  prayer  to  the 
Father  of  Harmony."  He  had  to  leave  after  the  first  part,  but  had  the 
armchair  in  which  he  was  being  carried  turned  at  the  door  so  that  he 
could  say  farewell  to  the  public.  "Then,"  said  his  biographer  Giuseppe 
Carpani,  who  was  present,  "turning  to  the  orchestra  with  the  most 
intense  expression,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  blessed  his  children."  It  was  a  deeply  moving  moment; 
though  Haydn  was  to  live  for  just  over  a  year,  this  was  the  last  time  that 
he  was  to  appear  in  public  —  and  the  audience  recognized  that  fact. 
Carpani  asked  the  composer  how  he  found  his  work  (presumably  referring 
to  the  quality  of  the  performance).  Still  imbued  with  his  characteristic 
modesty,  Haydn  smiled  and  replied,  "It's  been  four  years  since  I  heard  it 
last  and  it's  not  bad." 

The  Creation  is  divided  into  three  parts  rather  than  the  customary  two  (three 
was  typical  of  Handel's  oratorios,  so  this  detail  is  very  likely  another  indication 
that  the  text  had  originally  been  planned  for  him).  The  first  two  parts  deal 
with  the  traditional  "days"  of  creation  from  Genesis,  culminating  in  the 
creation  of  Man;  Part  III  then  tells  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden, 
emphasizing  the  nobler  elements  of  humanity,  while  still  foreshadowing  the 
Fall.  This  last  part  was  especially  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Enlightenment's  interest  in  Man,  his  works,  and  his  presumed  perfectibility 
was  widespread. 

Haydn  carefully  avoided  composing  a  closed  harmonic  structure  in  The 
Creation;  the  work  as  a  whole  begins  in  C  and  ends  in  B-flat,  this 
downward  step  symbolizing  the  impending  fall  from  grace.  The  oratorio 
also  employs  other  elements  of  musical  symbolism,  from  the  "tone 
painting"  of  the  individual  scenes  to  the  choice  of  key  for  particular 
movements.  C  major  is,  of  course,  a  traditional  key  for  pomp  and  power 
(Haydn  had  composed  several  brilliant  symphonies  in  C  for  Imperial  visits 
to  Eszterhaza);  it  was  also  by  far  the  most  common  tonality  used  for 
contrapuntal  Mass  settings — that  is,  it  was  the  key  most  fit  to  glorify 
God.  It  is  no  surprise,  then,  to  find  that  key  employed  at  the  most  fitting 
moments  of  the  score:  the  creation  of  light,  Gabriel's  hymn  of  praise  for 
the  second  day  (No.  4),  the  most  famous  of  all  the  choral  numbers,  "The 
heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God"  (No.  13),  and  the  elaborate  duet  with 
chorus  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  fulfill  their  duty  in  giving  praise  to  their 
creator  (No.  30).  The  "stormy"  key  of  D  minor  appears  in  the  beginning 
of  the  aria  depicting  the  creation  of  the  seas  and  the  lifting  up  of  hills  and 
rocks  (No.  6).  And  D  major,  traditionally  a  "brilliant"  key  owing  to  the  use 
of  the  particularly  sonorous  trumpets  pitched  in  that  key,  serves  its 
traditional  use  for  praise  of  the  third  day  (No.  10),  as  well  as  in  the  near- 
miraculous  depiction  of  a  sun-filled  dawn  in  the  accompanied  recitative  of 
No.  12  and  Raphael's  aria  announcing  that  the  only  thing  left  to  be 
created  was  Man,  the  one  creature  that  could  praise  its  creator  (No.  22). 

The  more  traditional  kind  of  musical  symbolism — indeed,  it  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  madrigal  composers  of  the  Renaissance — is  what  is  often 
referred  to  as  "word-painting,"  or,  to  give  it  a  nineteenth-century  name, 
Thonmalerey  ("painting  in  tones").  Attempts  to  depict  musically  such  images 
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as  crawling  worms,  galloping  horses,  or  falling  rain  were  derided  by  the 
romantics  as  naive,  but  they  had  been  popular  and  well-established 
devices  of  musical  illustration  for  centuries  before  Haydn  (and  they  are 
scarcely  dead  even  today).    Baron  van  Swieten  was  enamored  of  them, 
and  he  created  many  opportunities  for  Haydn  to  display  his  imagination. 
The  composer,  for  his  part,  usually  went  along  with  the  game,  arranging 
the  "paintings"  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  audience  an  opportunity  to 
guess  what  he  was  depicting  before  the  singer  identified  the  image  in 
words.  Thus  in  No.  3  the  various  types  of  weather — winds,  lightning, 
thunder,  rain,  hail,  and  snow — become  a  kind  of  cheerful  guessing  game 
as  we  hear  orchestral  depictions  of  them  before  Raphael  announces  what 
they  are,  and  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  large  mammals  in  No.  21, 
where  Haydn  paints  the  roar  of  the  lion  (with  contrabassoon  added  to  the 
normal  orchestra),  the  tiger,  the  stag,  the  "sprightly  steed,"  the  cattle,  and 
the  sheep.  Most  of  these  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  descriptive 
accompanied  recitatives,  which  are  among  the  glories  of  The  Creation  (it  is 
worth  noting,  perhaps,  how  little  secco  recitative  there  is  in  this  score  and 
with  what  varied  colors  Haydn  handles  the  orchestra  when  he  chooses  to 
accompany  the  recitatives  by  forces  more  elaborate  than  the  simple 
continuo  of  times  past). 

The  most  forward-looking  music  of  the  entire  oratorio  comes  at  the 
very  beginning.  Haydn  himself  was  aware  of  the  brilliance  of  his  solution 
to  the  problem  of  depicting  Chaos  while  remaining  within  the  limits  of 
art.  His  beginning  carefully  avoids  any  explicit  indication  of  its  C  minor 
tonality  by  avoiding  the  expected  resolutions;  and  when  he  seems  ready  to 
give  a  clear  modulation  to  the  expected  secondary  key  of  E-flat,  he  slips 
at  the  last  moment  down  to  a  surprising  D-flat!  A  breathtaking  upward 
rush  in  the  clarinet  (echoed  later  by  the  flute  just  before  the  recapitu- 
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lation)  must  have  been  startling  to  audiences  of  the  day.  And  even  the 
recapitulation  avoids  most  of  the  traditional  devices  for  calling  attention 
to  the  musical  shape.  The  prelude  ends  with  phrases  of  great  longing, 
sadness,  and  emptiness.  Raphael  describes  the  beginning  of  the  w^orld  as 
we  know  it,  and  the  chorus  softly  enters  to  describe  the  spirit  of  God 
moving  across  the  waters.  From  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  this  point, 
the  strings  have  been  muted,  suppressing  any  brilliance  of  tone.  But  while 
the  chorus  sings  "And  there  was  .  .  .  ,"  the  mutes  are  quickly  removed,  so 
that  on  the  fortissimo  C  major  chord  of  the  word  "light"  we  hear  the  full 
orchestra  in  all  its  brilliance  for  the  first  time.  Tonality,  dynamics,  timbre 
all  combine  in  this  elemental  touch,  one  of  the  simplest  and  yet  most 
moving  moments  in  music. 

Uriel  sings  of  the  new  brilliance  in  the  universe  in  the  bright  key  of 
A  major,  a  conscious  foil  to  the  C  minor  darkness  of  the  opening.  The 
middle  section  of  the  aria,  with  its  reference  to  the  "deep  abyss,"  returns 
to  C  minor,  so  that  the  final  section,  back  in  A  major  ("A  new- 
created  world  springs  up  at  God's  command"),  appears  so  much  the 
brighter. 

From  this  masterful  opening  Haydn  moves  from  strength  to  strength, 
quoting  the  Biblical  text  in  secco  recitative  to  summarize  God's  creative 
decree  from  day  to  day,  followed  by  the  reaction  in  the  form  of  an 
accompanied  recitative  or  aria  and  the  communal  glorification  of  the 
chorus  (again  a  fundamentally  Handelian  plan  not  unlike  the  layout  of 
"scenes"  in  Messiah).  From  day  to  day  Haydn  depicts  the  "wonders  of  His 
work"  in  music  that  continues  to  ring  through  the  firmament  and  still 
speaks  to  listeners  of  every  degree  with  the  same  force  that  it  did  nearly 
two  centuries  ago. 

—  from  notes  by 
Steven  Ledbetter 

Text  and  translation  begin  on  page  65. 
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Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
widi  us  ?  Or  two,  or  three,  or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bacli 

Mass  in  B  Minor 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30    7:30  PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
MassinCMinor 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

AGerman  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23    7:30PM 


Verdi 

Aida  (ACT  II) 
And... 

Wagner 

Meistersinger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  100-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors. 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acrecampus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
Wolfgang,  Joharines  and  the 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Beikihire  School  lies  on  the  U'esi  side  of  Route  4 1  in  southwestern  Massachusetts.  9. 5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
Cf^niu'cricuf,  or  3  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  E^remont,  Massachusetts. 
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'Die  Schopfung"  ("The  Creation") 
PART  ONE 


NO.  1    INTRODUCTION 

Representation  of  Chaos 

RECITATIVE 
Raphael 


Im  Anfange  schuf  Gott  Himmel  und 
Erde,  und  die  Erde  war  ohne  Form  und 
leer,  und  Finsternis  war  auf  der  Flache 
der  Tiefe. 


In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth;  and  the  earth  was 
without  form,  and  void;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 


Chorus 


Und  der  Geist  Gottes  schwebte  auf  der 
Flache  der  Wasser,  und  Gott  sprach:  Es 
werde  Licht!  Und  es  ward  Licht. 


Und  gott  sah  das  Licht,  dass  es  gut  war, 
und  Gott  schied  das  Licht  von  der 
Finsternis. 


And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let 
there  be  light:  and  there  was  light. 


Uriel 


And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good: 
and  God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness. 


NO.  2    ARIA  WITH  CHORUS 
Uriel 


Nun  schwanden  vor  dem  heiligen  Strahle 
des  schwarzen  Dunkels  grauliche 

Schatten: 
der  erste  Tag  entstand. 
Verwirrung  weicht,  und  Ordnung  keimt 

empor. 
Erstarrt  entflieht  der  Hollengeister  Schar 
in  des  Abgrunds  Tiefen  hinab 
zur  ewigen  Nacht. 


Ch 


I 


Verzweiflung,  Wut  und  Schrecken 
begleiten  ihren  Sturz, 
und  eine  neue  Welt 
entspringt  auf  Gottes  Wort. 


Now  vanish  before  the  holy  beams 
The  gloomy  shades  of  ancient  night. 

The  first  of  days  appears. 

Now  chaos  ends,  and  order  fair  prevails. 

Affrighted  fly  hell's  spirits  black  in  throngs: 
Down  they  sink  in  the  deep  abyss 
To  endless  night. 

orus 

Despairing  cursing  rage 
Attends  their  rapid  fall. 
A  new-created  world 
Springs  up  at  God's  command. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly.— 
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NO.  3    RECITATIVE 
Raphael 

Und  Gott  machte  das  Firmament  und  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and 

teilte  die  Wasser,  die  unter  dem  Firma-  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 

ment  waren,  von  den  Gewassern,  die  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 

iiber  dem  Firmament  waren,  und  es  were  above  the  firmament:  and  it 

ward  so.  was  so. 


Da  tobten  brausend  heftige  Stiirme, 
wie  Spreu  vor  dem  Winde,  so  flogen 
die  Wolken,  die  Luft  durchschnitten 
feurige  Blitze,  und  schrecklich  rollten 
die  Donner  umher.  Der  Flut  entstieg 
auf  sein  Geheiss  der  allerquickende 
Regen,  der  allverheerende  Schauer, 
der  leichte,  flockige  Schnee. 


Now  furious  storms  tempestuous  rage, 
like  chaff,  by  the  winds  impelled  are 
the  clouds,  by  sudden  fire  the  sky  is 
inflamed,  and  awful  thunders  are  rolling 
on  high.  Now  from  the  floods  in  steam 
ascend  reviving  showers  of  rain,  the 
dreary  wasteful  hail,  the  light  and  flaky 
snow. 


NO.  4    SOLO  AND  CHORUS 
Gabriel 

Mit  Staunen  sieht  das  Wunderwerk  The  marv'llous  work  behold  amaz'd 

der  Himmelsbiirger  frohe  Schar,  The  glorious  hierarchy  of  heaven; 

und  laut  ertont  aus  ihren  Kehlen  And  to  th'  ethereal  vaults  resound 

des  Schopfers  Lob,  das  Lob  des  zweiten  The  praise  of  God,  and  of  the  second 
Tags.  day. 


Ch 


orus 


Und  laut  ertont  aus  ihren  Kehlen  And  to  the'  ethereal  vaults  resound 

des  Schopfers  Lob,  das  Lob  des  zweiten     The  praise  of  God,  and  of  the  second 
Tags.  day. 

NO.  5    RECITATIVE 
Raphael 


Und  Gott  sprach:  Es  sammle  sich  das 
Wasser  unter  dem  Himmel  zusammen 
an  einem  Platz  und  es  erscheine  das 
trockne  Land;  und  es  ward  so.  Und 
Gott  nannte  das  trockne  Land  "Erde," 
und  die  Sammlung  der  Wasser  nannte 
er  "Meer,"  und  Gott  sah,  dass  es  gut  war. 


And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heavens  be  gathered  together  to  one 
place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  it 
was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land 
earth,  and  the  gathering  of  the  waters 
called  He  seas:  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good. 


NO.  6    ARIA 
Raphael 


Rollend  in  schaumenden  Wellen 
bewegt  sich  ungestiim  das  Meer. 


Rolling  in  foaming  billows. 
Uplifted,  roars  the  boisterous  sea. 
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Hiigel  und  Felsen  erscheinen, 

der  Berge  Gipfel  steigt  empor. 

Die  Flache,  weit  gedehnt,  durchlauft 

der  breite  Strom  in  mancher  Kriimme. 

Leise  rauschend  gleitet  fort 

im  stillen  Tal  der  helle  Bach. 


Mountains  and  rocks  now  emerge. 

Their  tops  among  the  clouds  ascend. 

Through  th'  open  plains,  outstretching  wide. 

In  serpent  error  rivers  flow. 

Softly  purling,  glides  on 

Through  silent  vales  the  limpid  brook. 


NO.  7    RECITATIVE 
Gabriel 


Und  Gott  sprach:  Es  bringe  die  Erde 
Gras  hervor,  Krauter,  die  Samen  geben, 
und  Obstbaume,  die  Friichte  bringen 
ihrer  Art  gemass,  die  ihren  Samen  in 
sich  selbst  haben  auf  der  Erde,  und  es 
ward  so. 


And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth: 
and  it  was  so. 


NO.  8    ARIA 
Gabriel 


Nun  beut  die  Flur  das  frische  Griin 

dem  Auge  zur  Ergotzung  dar. 

Den  anmutsvollen  Blick 

erhoht  der  Blumen  sanfter  Schmuck. 

Hier  duften  Krauter  Balsam  aus, 

hier  sprosst  den  Wunden  Heil. 

Die  Zweige  kriimmt  der  goldnen  Friichte 

Last, 
hier  wolbt  der  Hain  zum  kiihlen 

Schirme  sich, 
den  steilen  Berg  bekront  ein  dichter 

Wald. 


With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear. 

Delightful  to  the  ravish'd  sense; 

By  flowers  sweet  and  gay 

Enhanced  is  the  charming  sight. 

Here  fragrant  herbs  their  odours  shed; 

Here  shoots  the  healing  plant. 

With  copious  fruit  the  expanded  boughs 

are  hung; 
In  leafy  arches  twine  the  shady  groves; 

O'er  lofty  hills  majestic  forests  wave. 


NO.  9    RECITATIVE 
Uriel 


Und  die  himmlischen  Heerscharen 
verkiindigten  den  dritten  Tag,  Gott 
preisend  und  sprechend: 


And  the  heavenly  host  proclaimed  the 
third  day,  praising  God,  and  saying: 


NO.  10    CHORUS 
Chorus 


Stimmt  an  die  Saiten,  ergreift  die  Leier, 
lasst  euren  Lobgesang  erschallen! 
Frohlocket  dem  Herrn,  dem  machtigen 

Gott, 
denn  er  hat  Himmel  und  Erde 
bekleidet  in  herrlicher  Pracht! 


Awake  the  harp,  the  lyre  awake. 
And  let  your  joyful  song  resound. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  the  mighty  God; 


For  He  both  heaven  and  earth 
Has  clothed  in  stately  dress. 

—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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NO.  11    RECITATIVE 
Uriel 


Und  Gott  sprach:  Es  sei'n  Lichter  an 
der  Feste  des  Himmels,  um  den  Tag 
von  der  Nacht  zli  scheiden  und  Licht  auf 
der  Erde  zu  geben,  und  es  sei'n  diese 
fiir  Zeichen  und  Zeiten  and  fiir  Tage 
und  fiir  Jahre.  Er  machte  die  Sterne 
gleichfalls. 


And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night,  and  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
years.  He  made  the  stars  also. 


NO.  12 


RECITATIVE 
Uriel 


In  vollem  Glanze  steiget  jetzt  die  Sonne  In  splendour  bright  is  rising  now  the 

strahlend  auf,  ein  wonnevoller  Brautigam,  sun,  and  darts  his  rays;  a  joyful  happy 

ein  Riese,  stolz  und  froh,  zu  rennen  spouse,  a  giant  proud  and  glad  to  run  his 

seine  Bahn.  measured  course. 


Mit  leisem  Gang  und  sanftem  Schimmer 
schleicht  der  Mond  die  stille  Nacht 
hindurch.  Den  ausgedehnten  Himmels - 
raum  ziert  ohne  Zahl  der  hellen  Sterne 
Gold. 

Und  die  Sohne  Gottes  verkiindigten 
den  vierten  Tag  mit  himmlischem 
Gesang,  seine  Macht  ausrufend  also: 


With  softer  beams,  and  milder  light,  steps 
on  the  silver  moon  through  silent  night. 
The  space  immense  of  th'  azure  sky  a 
countless  host  of  radiant  orbs  adorns. 


And  the  sons  of  God  announced  the 
fourth  day,  in  song  divine,  proclaiming 
thus  his  power: 


NO.  13    CHORUS  WITH  SOLOISTS 
Chorus 

Die  Himmel  erzahlen  die  Ehre  Gottes,     The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 
und  seiner  Hande  Werk  zeigt  an  das        The  wonder  of  His  work  displays  the 
Firmament.  firmament. 

Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael 


Den  kommenden  Tagen  sagt  es  der  Tag, 
die  Nacht,  die  verschwand,  der  folgenden 
Nacht: 


To  day  that  is  coming  speaks  it  the  day. 
The  night  that  is  gone  to  following  night. 


Chorus 

Die  Himmel  erzahlen  die  Ehre  Gottes,       The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 
und  seiner  Hande  Werk  zeigt  an  das  The  wonder  of  his  work  displays  the 

Firmament.  firmament. 

Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael 
In  alle  Welt  ergeht  das  Wort,  In  all  the  lands  resounds  the  word, 
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jedem  Ohre  klingend,  keiner  Zunge 
fremd: 


Never  unperceived,  ever  understood. 


Chorus 

Die  Himmel  erzahlen  die  Ehre  Gottes,     The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 
und  seiner  Hande  Werk  zeigt  an  das        The  wonder  of  his  work  displays  the 
Firmament.  firmament. 

PART  TWO 

NO.  14    RECITATIVE 
Gabriel 


Und  Gott  sprach:  Es  bringe  das  Wasser 
in  der  Fiille  hervor  webende  Geschopfe, 
die  Leben  haben,  und  Vogel,  die  iiber  der 
Erde  fliegen  mogen  in  dem  offenen 
Firmamente  des  Himmels. 


And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth 
in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 


NO.  15    ARIA 
Gabriel 


Auf  starkem  Fittiche  schwinget  sich 
der  Adler  stolz  und  teilet  die  Luft, 
in  schnellestem  Fluge  zur  Sonne  hin. 
Den  Morgan  griisst  der  Lerche  frohes 

Lied, 
und  Liebe  girrt  das  zarte  Taubenpaar. 

Aus  jedem  Busch  und  Hain  erschallt 
der  Nachtigallen  siisse  Kehle. 
Noch  driickte  Gram  nicht  ihre  Brust, 
noch  war  zur  Klage  nicht  gestimmt 
ihr  reizender  Gesang. 


On  mighty  pens  uplifted  soars 
The  eagle  aloft,  and  cleaves  the  air. 
In  swiftest  flight,  to  the  blazing  sun. 
His  welcome  bids  to  morn  the  merry 

lark. 
And  cooing  calls  the  tender  dove  his  mate. 

From  ev'ry  bush  and  grove  resound 
The  nightingale's  delightful  notes; 
No  grief  affected  yet  her  breast. 
Nor  to  a  mournful  tale  were  tun'd 
Her  soft  enchanting  lays. 


NO.  16    RECITATIVE 
Raphael 


Und  Gott  schuf  grosse  Walfische  und 
ein  jedes  lebende  Geschopf,  das  sich 
bewegt,  und  Gott  segnete  sie,  sprechend: 
Seid  fruchtbar  alle,  mehret  euch! 

Bewohner  der  Luft,  vermehret  euch 
und  singt  auf  jedem  Aste.  Mehret  euch, 
ihr  Flutenbewohner,  und  fiillet  jede 
Tiefe.  Sied  fruchtbar,  wachset,  mehret 
euch,  erfreuet  euch  in  eurem  Gott! 


And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth;  and 
God  blessed  them,  saying.  Be  fruitful  all, 
and  multiply. 

Ye  winged  tribes,  be  multiplied,  and  sing 
on  every  tree;  multiply  ye  finny  tribes, 
and  fill  each  wat'ry  deep;  be  fruitful, 
grow,  and  multiply,  and  in  your  God  and 
Lord  rejoice. 


—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 


NO.  17    RECITATIVE 
Raphael 

Und  die  Engel  riihrten  ihr'  unsterb-         And  the  angels  struck  their  immortal 
lichen  Harfen  und  sangen  die  Wunder     harps,  and  the  wonders  of  the  fifth  day 
des  fiinften  Tags.  sung. 

NO.  18    TRIO 
Gabriel 


In  holder  Anmut  stehn, 

mit  jungem  Griin  geschmiickt, 

die  wogichten  Hiigel  da. 

Aus  ihren  Adern  quillt 

in  fliessendem  Kristall 

der  kiihlende  Bach  hervor. 


In  frohen  Kreisen  schwebt, 
sich  wiegend  in  der  Luft, 
der  munteren  Vogel  Schar. 
Den  bunten  Federglanz 
erhoht  im  Wechselflug 
das  goldene  Sonnenlicht. 


Das  helle  Nass  durchblitzt 
der  Fisch  und  windet  sich 
in  stetem  Gewiihl  umher. 
Vom  tiefsten  Meeresgrund 
walzet  sich  Leviathan 
auf  schaumender  Well'  empor. 


Most  beautiful  appear. 

With  verdure  young  adorn'd. 

The  gently  sloping  hills; 

Their  narrow  sinuous  veins 

Distil,  in  crystal  drops. 

The  fountains  fresh  and  bright. 


Uriel 


In  lofty  circles  play. 
And  hover  in  the  air. 
The  cheerful  host  of  birds; 
And  as  they  flying  whirl 
Their  glittering  plumes  are  dy'd 
As  rainbows  by  the  sun. 


Raphael 


See  flashing  through  the  deep 
In  thronging  swarms  the  fish 
A  thousand  ways  around. 
Upheaved  from  the  deep 
Th'  immense  Leviathan 
Sports  on  the  foaming  wave. 


All  Three 


Wie  viel  sind  deiner  Werk',  o  Gott! 

Wer  fasset  ihre  Zahl? 

Wer,  o  Gott? 

Wer  fasset  ihre  Zahl? 


How  many  are  thy  works,  O  God! 
Who  may  their  number  tell? 
Who,  o  God! 
Who  may  their  number  tell? 


NO.  19    TRIO  AND  CHORUS 
Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael,  Chorus 


Der  Herr  ist  gross  in  seiner  Macht, 
und  ewig  bleibt  sein  Ruhm. 


The  Lord  is  great,  and  great  His  might. 
His  glory  lasts  for  ever  and  for  evermore. 
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NO.  20    RECITATIVE 
Raphael 


Und  Gott  sprach:  Es  bringe  die  Erde 
hervor  lebende  Geschopfe  nach  ihrer 
Art:  Vieh  und  kriechendes  Gewiirm 
und  Tiere  der  Erde  nach  ihren 
Gattungen. 


And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle, 
and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth,  after  his  kind. 


NO.  21    RECITATIVE 
Raphael 


Gleich  offnet  sich  der  Erde  Schoss  und 
sie  gebiert  auf  Gottes  Wort  Geschopfe 
jeder  Art,  in  vollem  Wuchs  und  ohne 
Zahl. 

Vor  Freude  briillend  steht  der  Lowe  da. 
Hier  schiesst  der  gelenkige  Tiger  empor. 
Das  zackige  Haupt  erhebt  der  schnelle 
Hirsch.  Mit  fliegender  Mahne  springt 
und  wiehert  voll  Mut  und  Kraft  das 
edle  Ross.  Auf  griinen  Matten  weidet 
schon  das  Rind  in  Herden  abgeteilt.  Die 
Triften  deckt,  als  wie  gesat,  das  wol- 
lereiche,  sanfte  Schaf.  Wie  Staub  ver- 
breitet  sich  in  Schwarm  und  Wirbel  das 
Heer  der  Insekten.  In  langen  Ziigen 
kriecht  am  Boden  das  Gewiirm. 


Straight  opening  her  fertile  womb, 
the  earth  obey'd  the  world,  and  teem'd 
creatures  numberless,  in  perfect  forms, 
and  fully  grown. 

Cheerful,  roaring,  stands  the  tawny  lion. 
With  sudden  leap  the  flexible  tiger 
appears.  The  nimble  stag  bears  up  his 
branching  head.  With  flying  mane  and 
fiery  look,  impatient  neighs  the  noble 
steed.  The  cattle,  in  herds,  already  seek 
their  food  on  fields  and  meadows  green. 
And  o'er  the  ground,  as  plants,  are  spread 
the  fleecy,  meek,  and  bleating  flocks.  Un- 
number'd  as  the  sands,  in  swarms  arose 
the  host  of  insects.  In  long  dimension 
creeps,  with  sinuous  trace,  the  worm. 


NO.  22    ARIA 
Raphael 


Nun  scheint  in  vollem  Glanze  der  Himmel, 
nun  prangt  in  ihrem  Schmucke  die  Erde. 
Die  Luft  erfiillt  das  leichte  Gefieder, 
die  Wasser  schwellt  der  Fische  Gewimmel, 
den  Boden  driickt  der  Tiere  Last. 
Doch  war  noch  alles  nicht  vollbracht. 
Dem  Ganzen  fehlte  das  Geschopf, 
das  Gottes  Werke  dankbar  sehn, 
des  Herren  Giite  preisen  soil. 


Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone. 
Earth  smil'd  in  all  her  rich  attire; 
The  room  of  air  with  fowl  is  filled; 
The  water  swell'd  by  shoals  of  fish; 
By  heavy  beasts  the  ground  is  trod; 
But  all  the  work  was  not  complete; 
There  wanted  yet  that  wondrous  being. 
That,  grateful,  should  God's  power  admire. 
With  heart  and  voice  His  goodness  praise. 


NO.  23    RECITATIVE 
Uriel 

Und  Gott  schuf  den  Menschen  nach        And  God  created  Man  in  His  own  image, 
seinem  Ebenbilde,  nach  dem  Ebenbilde     in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him. 

—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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'f-Mmih'^^smsm^, 


Gottes  schuff  er  ihn.  Mann  und  Weib 
erschuf  er  sie.  Den  Atem  des  Lebens 
hauchte  er  in  sein  Angesicht,  und  der 
Mensch  wurde  zur  lebendigen  Seele. 


Male  and  female  created  He  them.  He 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  Man  became  a  living  soul. 


NO.  24    ARIA 
Uriel 


Mit  Wiird'  und  Hoheit  angetan, 

mit  Schonheit,  Stark'  und  Mut  begabt, 

gen  Himmel  aufgerichtet  steht  der 

Mensch, 
ein  Mann  und  Konig  der  Natur. 
Die  breit  gewolbt',  erhabne  Stirn 
verkiind't  der  Weisheit  tiefen  Sinn, 
und  aus  dem  hellen  Blicke  strahlt 
der  Geist,  des  Schopfers  Hauch  und 

Ebenbild. 
An  seinen  Busen  schmieget  sich 
fiir  ihn,  aus  ihm  geformt, 
die  Gattin,  hold  und  anmutsvoll. 
In  froher  Unschuld  lachelt  sie, 
des  Friihlings  reizend  Bild, 
ihm  Liebe,  Gliick  und  Wonne  zu. 


In  native  worth  and  honour  clad. 

With  beauty,  courage,  strength,  adorn'd. 

Erect,  with  front  serene,  he  stands 

A  man,  the  lord  and  king  of  nature  all. 
His  large  and  arched  brow  sublime 
Of  wisdom  deep  declares  the  seat! 
And  in  his  eyes  with  brightness  shines 
The  soul,  the  breath  and  image  of  his 

God. 
With  fondness  leans  upon  his  breast 
The  partner  for  him  form'd, 
A  woman,  fair  and  graceful  spouse. 
Her  softly-smiling  virgin  looks. 
Of  flow'ry  spring  the  mirror. 
Bespeak  him  love,  and  joy,  and  bliss. 


NO.  25    RECITATIVE 
Raphael 

Und  Gott  sah  jedes  Ding,  was  er  gemacht  And  God  saw  everything  that  He  had 

hatte,  und  es  war  sehr  gut.  Und  der  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And 

himmlische  Chor  feierte  das  ende  des  the  heavenly  choir,  in  song  divine,  thus 

sechsten  Tages  mit  lautem  Gesang.  closed  the  sixth  day: 

NO.  26    CHORUS 
Chorus 


Vollendet  ist  das  grosse  Werk, 
der  Schopfer  sieht's  und  freuet  sich. 
Auch  unsre  Freud'  erschalle  laut, 
des  Herren  Lob  sei  unser  Lied! 


Achieved  is  the  glorious  work; 
The  Lord  beholds  it,  and  is  pleas'd. 
In  lofty  strains  let  us  rejoice. 
Our  song  let  be  the  praise  of  God. 


NO.  27    TRIO 
Gabriel,  Uriel 


Zu  dir,  o  Herr,  blickt  alles  auf, 
um  Speise  fleht  dich  alles  an. 
Du  offnest  deine  Hand, 
gesattigt  werden  sie. 


On  thee  each  living  soul  awaits; 
From  thee,  O  Lord,  all  seek  their  food; 
Thou  openest  Thy  hand. 
And  fillest  all  with  good. 
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Raphael 


Du  wendest  ab  dein  Angesicht, 
da  bebet  alles  und  erstarrt. 
Du  nimmst  den  Odem  weg, 
in  Staub  zerfallen  sie. 


But  when  Thy  face,  O  Lord,  is  hid. 
With  sudden  terror  they  are  struck; 
Thou  tak'st  their  breath  away. 
They  vanish  into  dust. 


All  Three 


Den  Odem  hauchst  du  wieder  aus, 
und  neues  Leben  sprosst  hervor. 
Verjiingt  ist  die  Gestalt  der  Erd' 
an  Reiz  und  Kraft. 


Thou  sendest  forth  Thy  breath  again. 
And  life  with  vigour  fresh  returns; 
Revived  earth  unfolds  new  strength 
And  new  delights. 


NO.  28    CHORUS 
Chorus 


Achieved  is  the  glorious  work; 
Our  song  let  be  the  praise  of  God. 
Glory  to  His  Name  for  ever. 
He  sole  on  high  exalted  reigns. 
Hallelujah! 
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PART  THREE 

NO.  29    INTRODUCTION 
Morning 

RECITATIVE 

Uriel 


Aus  Rosenwolken  bricht,  geweckt  durch 
siissen  Klang,  der  Morgen  jung  und 
schon.  Von  himmlischem  Gewolbe 
stromt  reine  Harmonie  zur  Erde  hinab. 
Seht  das  begliickte  Paar,  wie  Hand  in 
Hand  es  geht!  Aus  ihren  Blicken  strahit 
des  heissen  Danks  Gefiihl.  Bald  singt  in 
lautem  Ton  ihr  Mund  des  Schopfers  Lob. 
Lass  unsre  Stimme  dann  sich  mengen 
in  ihr  Lied. 


In  rosy  mantle  appears,  by  music  sweet 
awak'd,  the  morning,  young  and  fair. 
From  heaven's  angelic  choir  pure 
harmony  descends  on  ravish'd  earth. 
Behold  the  blissful  pair,  where  hand  in 
hand  they  go:  their  glowing  looks  ex- 
press the  thanks  that  swell  their  grateful 
hearts.  A  louder  praise  of  God  their  lips 
shall  utter  soon:  then  let  our  voices  ring, 
united  with  their  song. 


NO.  30    DUET  AND  CHORUS 
Adam  and  Eve 


Von  deiner  Giit',  o  Herr  und  Gott,  By  thee  with  bliss,  O  bounteous  Lord, 


ist  Erd'  und  Himmel  voll. 

Die  Welt,  so  gross,  so  wunderbar, 

ist  deiner  Hande  Werk. 


Gesegnet  sei  des  Herren  Macht, 
sein  Lob  erschall'  in  Ewigkeit. 


Both  heaven  and  earth  are  stored. 
This  world  so  great,  so  wonderful. 
Thy  mighty  hand  has  fram'd. 


Chorus 


For  ever  blessed  be  His  power. 
His  Name  be  ever  magnified. 


Ada 


m 


Der  Sterne  hellster,  o  wie  schon  Of  stars  the  fairest,  pledge  of  day, 

verkundest  du  den  Tag!  That  crown'st  the  smihng  morn; 

Wie  schmuckst  du  ihn,  o  Sonne  du.  And  thou,  bright  sun,  that  cheer'st  the 

world, 
des  Weltalls  Seel'  und  Aug'!  Thou  eye  and  soul  of  all; 

Chorus 

Macht  kund  auf  eurer  weiten  Bahn  Proclaim  in  your  extended  course 

des  Herren  Macht  und  seinen  Ruhm!       Th'  almighty  power  and  praise  of  God. 

Eve 

Und  du,  der  Nachte  Zierd'  und  Trost,         And  thou  that  rul'st  the  silent  night 
und  all  das  strahlend'  Heer,  And  all  ye  starry  hosts, 
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verbreitet  iiberall  sein  Lob 
in  eurem  Chorgesang. 


Ev'rywhere  spread  wide  His  praise 
In  choral  songs  about. 


Ad 


am 


Ihr  Elemente,  deren  Licht 

stets  neue  Formen  zeugt, 

ihr  Diinst'  und  Nebel, 

die  der  Wind  versammelt  und  vertreibt: 


Ye  mighty-elements,  by  His  power 
Your  ceaseless  changes  make; 
Ye  dusky  mists,  and  dewy  streams. 
That  rise  and  fall  thro'  th'  air; 


Eve,  Adam,  Chorus 


Lobsinget  alle  Gott,  dem  Herrn, 
gross  wie  sein  Nam'  ist  seine  Macht. 


Resound  the  praise  of  God  our  Lord. 
Great  His  Name,  and  great  His  might. 


Eve 


Sanft  rauschend  lobt,  o  Quellen,  ihn!         Ye  purling  fountains,  tune  His  praise; 


Den  Wipfel  neigt,  ihr  Baum'! 

Ihr  Pflanzen  duftet,  Blumen  haucht 

ihm  euren  Wohlgeruch! 


And  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 

Ye  plants,  exhale,  ye  flowers  breathe 

To  Him  your  balmy  scent. 


Ad 


am 


Ihr,  deren  Pfad  die  Hoh'n  erklimmt, 
und  ihr,  die  niedrig  kriecht, 
ihr,  deren  Plug  die  Luft  durchschneid't, 
und  ihr  im  tiefen  Nass. 


Ye  that  on  mountains  stately  tread. 
And  ye  that  lowly  creep; 
Ye  birds  that  sing  at  heaven's  gate. 
And  ye  that  swim  the  stream; 


Eve,  Adam,  Chorus 


Ihr  Tiere,  preiset  alle  Gott! 
Ihn  lobe,  was  nur  Odem  hat! 


Ye  creatures  all,  extol  the  Lord; 
Him  celebrate  and  magnify. 


Eve  and  Adam 


Ihr  dunklen  Hain',  ihr  Berg'  und  Tal, 
ihr  Zeugen  unsres  Danks, 
ertonen  sollt  ihr  friih  und  spat 
von  unserem  Lobgesang. 


Ye  valleys,  hills,  and  shady  woods. 
Made  vocal  by  our  song. 
From  morn  till  eve  you  shall  repeat 
Our  grateful  hymns  of  praise. 


Chorus 


Heil  dir,  o  Gott,  o  Schopfer,  Heil! 
Aus  deinem  Wort  entstand  die  Welt, 
dich  beten  Erd'  und  Himmel  an, 
wir  preisen  dich  in  Ewigkeit. 


Hail!  bounteous  Lord!  Almighty,  hail! 
Thy  word  call'd  forth  his  wondrous  frame. 
The  heavens  and  earth  Thy  power  adore; 
We  praise  Thee  now  and  evermore. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. - 
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NO.  31    RECITATIVE 
Adam 


Nun  ist  die  erste  Pflicht  erfiillt,  dem 
Schopfer  haben  wir  gedankt.  Nun  folge 
mir,  Gefahrtin  meines  Lebens!  Ich  leite 
dich  und  jeder  Schritt  weckt  neue 
Freud'  in  unsrer  Brust,  zeigt  Wunder 
iiberall.  Erkennen  sollst  du  dann,  welch 
unaussprechlich  Gliick  der  Herr  uns 
zugedacht,  ihn  preisen  immerdar,  ihm 
weihen  Herz  und  Sinn.  Komm,  folge 
mir,  ich  leite  dich. 


Our  duty  we  have  now  perform'd,  in 
offering  up  to  God  our  thanks.  Now 
follow  me,  dear  partner  of  my  life,  thy 
guide  I'll  be;  and  every  step  pours  new 
delights  into  our  breasts,  shows  wonders 
everywhere.  Then  mayst  thou  feel  and 
know  the  high  degree  of  bliss  the  Lord 
allotted  us,  and  with  devoted  heart  His 
bounties  celebrate.  Come,  follow  me,  thy 
guide  I'll  be. 


Eve 


O  du,  fiir  den  ich  ward,  mein  Schirm, 
mein  Schild,  mein  All!  Dein  Will'  ist 
mir  Gesetz.  So  hat's  der  Herr  bestimmt, 
und  dir  gehorchen  bringt  mir  Freude, 
Gliick  und  Ruhm. 


O  thou  for  whom  I  am,  my  help,  my 
shield,  my  all,  thy  will  is  law  to  me;  so 
God  our  Lord  ordains;  and  from  obedience 
grows  my  pride  and  happiness. 


NO.  32    DUET 
Adam 


Holde  Gattin,  dir  zur  Seite 
fliessen  sanft  die  Stunden  hin. 
Jeder  Augenblick  ist  Wonne, 
keine  Sorge  triibet  sie. 


Graceful  consort,  at  thy  side 
Softly  fly  the  golden  hours; 
Ev'ry  moment  brings  new  rapture, 
Ev'ry  care  is  lull'd  to  rest. 


Eve 


Teurer  Gatte,  dir  zur  Seite 
schwimmt  in  Freuden  mir  das  Herz. 
Dir  gewidmet  ist  mein  Leben, 
deine  Liebe  sei  mein  Lohn. 


Der  tauende  Morgen, 
o  wie  ermuntert  er! 


Die  Kiihle  des  Abends, 
o  wie  erquicket  sie! 


Spouse  adored,  at  thy  side 
Purest  joys  o'erflow  the  heart; 
Life  and  all  I  have  is  thine; 
My  reward  thy  love  shall  be. 


Ad 


am 


The  dew-dropping  morn, 
O  how  she  quickens  all! 


Eve 


The  coolness  of  even, 
O  how  she  all  restores! 


Wie  labend  ist 

der  runden  Frtichte  Saft! 


Ad 


am 


How  grateful  is 

Of  fruits  the  savour  sweet! 
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Wie  reizend  ist 

der  Blumen  siisser  Duft! 


Doch  ohne  dich,  was  ware  mir- 


Der  Morgentau? 


Der  Abendhauch? 


Der  Friichte  Saft? 


Der  Blumen  Duft? 


Mit  dir  erhoht  sich  jede  Freude, 
mit  mir  geniess'  ich  doppelt  sie, 
mit  dir  ist  Seligkeit  das  Leben, 
dir  sei  es  ganz  geweiht! 


Eve 

How  pleasing  is 

Of  fragrant  bloom  the  smell! 

Both 

But,  without  thee,  what  is  to  me 
Adam 

The  morning  dew. 
Eve 

The  breath  of  even, 
Adam 

The  sav'ry  fruit. 
Eve 

The  fragrant  bloom? 

Both 

With  thee  is  every  joy  enhanced. 
With  thee  delight  is  ever  new. 
With  thee  is  life  incessant  bliss. 
Thine,  thine  it  all  shall  be. 


NO.  33    RECITATIVE 
Uriel 


O  gliicklich  Paar,  und  gliicklich 
immerfort,  wenn  falscher  Wahn  euch 
nicht  verfiihrt,  noch  mehr  zu  wiinschen 
als  ihr  habt,  und  mehr  zu  wissen  als 
ihr  sollt! 


O  happy  pair!  And  happy  still  might  be  if 
not  misled  by  false  conceit.  Ye  strive  at 
more  than  granted  is;  and  more  desire  to 
know,  than  know  ye  should. 


NO.  34    CHORUS  WITH  TRIO 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Singt  dem  Herren  alle  Stimmen! 
Dankt  ihm  alle  seine  Werke! 
Lasst  zu  Ehren  seines  Namens 
Lob  im  Wettgesang  erschallen! 
Des  Herren  Ruhm, 
er  bleibt  in  Ewigkeit. 
Amen! 


Sing  the  Lord,  ye  voices  all. 
Magnify  his  name  thro'  all  creation. 
Celebrate  His  power  and  glory. 
Let  His  name  resound  on  high. 
Praise  the  Lord.  Utter  thanks. 
Jehovah's  praise  for  ever  shall  endure. 
Amen. 
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ARTISTS 


Kathleen  Battle 


Acclaimed  soprano  Kathleen  Battle  is 
a  regular  guest  with  the  orchestras 
of  Berlin,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland. 
She  has  appeared  regularly  at  the 
Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  and  Cincinnati 
May  festivals,  and  she  returns 
regularly  to  such  major  opera  houses 
as  the  Metropolitan  and  San  Francisco. 
Her  many  appearances  during  the 
1982-83  season  include  perfor- 
mances this  summer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Riccardo 
Muti  at  the  Robin  Hood  Dell,  at  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival 
under  the  direction  of  James  Levine, 
and  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji 
Ozawa.  In  1983-84,  Ms.  Battle  will 
give  recitals  in  many  major  American 
cities,  including  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Toronto,  and 
at  Lincoln  Center  she  will  appear  in 
her  own  recital  series  to  be  called 
"Kathleen  Battle  and  Friends."  With 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  this  past 
season,  Ms.  Battle  sang  her  first 
Zdenka  in  a  new  production  of 
Strauss's  Arabella  under  the  baton  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf  and  directed  by  Otto 


Schenk,  and  she  sang  her  first 
Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkavalier  under 
Metropolitan  Opera  Music  Director 
James  Levine.  Operatic  plans  for  the 
coming  months  include  a  return  to 
the  Salzburg  Festival  for  perfor- 
mances of  Cost  fan  tutte  under 
Riccardo  Muti,  and  Zerbinetta  in 
Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  at  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  in  September.  Also 
set  for  1983-84  are  productions  in 
Paris  under  Daniel  Barenboim  of 
Mozart's  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 
directed  by  Giorgio  Strehler  and 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  directed  by  Jean- 
Pierre  Ponnelle.  Ms.  Battle's  up- 
coming recording  projects  include 
the  Brahms  German  Requiem  with 
James  Levine  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony;  the  Mahler  Fourth  Sym- 
phony with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic;  a  three-record 
project  for  EMI  to  include  Bach, 
Mozart,  and  operatic  repertoire;  and 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  for 
CBS  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
conducting  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra.  Soon  to  be  released  are 
Cost  fan  tutte  live  from  Salzburg  on 
EMI,  and  Un  ballo  in  maschera  with 
Luciano  Pavarotti  and  Sir  Georg 
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Lightweight  Oxford  Picnic  cloth 
folds  to  tote!  Roomy  pockets 
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Solti  on  London/Decca. 

A  native  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
Kathleen  Battle  received  her  bachelor 
and  master  of  music  degrees  from 
the  College-Conservatory  of  Music, 
University  of  Cincinnati.  She  made 
her  professional  debut  at  the 
invitation  of  the  late  Thomas 
Schippers,  appearing  in  the  Brahms 
German  Requiem  at  the  Festival  of  Two 
Worlds,  Spoleto,  Italy.  Ms.  Battle  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  awards, 
among  them  the  Martha  Baird 
Rockefeller  Fund  and  Chicago's 
WGN-Illinois  Opera  Guild  "Audition 
of  the  Air."  She  first  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  March 
1978  under  the  baton  of  James 
Levine.  At  Tanglewood  she  has  been 
heard  in  the  Mahler  Fourth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Mozart  Requiem,  and 
this  past  November  she  was  a  soloist 
in  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  under 
Andre  Previn's  direction  at  Symphony 
Hall. 


Goesta  Winbergh 


In  the  past  few  years,  Swedish  tenor 
Goesta  Winbergh  has  performed 
with  major  opera  companies  and 
symphony  orchestras  throughout 
the  world.  Born  in  Stockholm,  he 


made  his  operatic  debut  as  Rodolfo 
in  La  boheme  in  Gothenburg  and  then 
in  1973  joined  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  until 
1980.  While  performing  in  Stockholm, 
Mr.  Winbergh  also  made  guest 
appearances  with  the  opera  com- 
panies of  San  Francisco,  Hamburg, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Basel,  Zurich, 
Copenhagen,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and 
Geneva  and  gave  concerts  in  Madrid 
and  Turin.  In  the  summer  of  1980 
he  made  his  debut  at  both  the 
Glyndebourne  and  Bregenz  festivals, 
and  later  that  year  he  sang  Ferrando 
in  Otto  Schenk's  production  of  Cosi 
fan  tutte  in  Dusseldorf.  The  1981-82 
season  was  an  extremely  busy  one: 
in  March  he  sang  Lenski  in  Eugene 
Onegin  at  the  Rome  Opera,  and  the 
following  month  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Florence  May  Festival  under 
Riccardo  Muti,  returning  to  San 
Francisco  in  June  to  sing  Don 
Ottavio.  Also  during  1981-82  he  was 
a  guest  artist  with  the  Deutsche 
Oper  Berlin,  singing  Tamino,  Don 
Ottavio,  and  David,  and  appearing  in 
a  series  of  Flying  Dutchman  perfor- 
mances under  Daniel  Barenboim. 
A  leading  artist  with  the  Zurich 
Opera  since  the  fall  of  1981, 
Mr.  Winbergh  appeared  there  during 
1981-82  as  Belmonte  in  the  Harnon- 
court/Ponnelle  production  of  Mozart's 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio.  In  June 
1982  he  made  his  Covent  Garden 
debut  as  Titus  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito, 
following  this  with  his  Salzburg 
Festival  debut  appearances  as  Jaquino 
in  Fidelio  under  Lorin  Maazel  and 
Ferrando  in  Cosi  under  Riccardo 
Muti. 

Goesta  Winbergh  began  his  1982- 
83  season  with  his  Vienna  State 
Opera  debut  as  Belmonte.  He  then 
made  his  American  concert  debut  in 
Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Muti 
both  in  Philadelphia  and  at  Carnegie 
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Hall.  In  October  1982  he  made  his 
debut  with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago 
in  Cosi,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Europe  to  sing  at  the  Vienna  State 
Opera,  the  Geneva  Opera,  and 
Zurich  Opera.  This  past  March  he 
sang  in  The  Flying  Dutchman  at  the 
Salzburg  Easter  Festival,  and  this 
summer  brings  San  Francisco  Opera 
performances  of  Cosi  as  well  as  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  Haydn's 
Creation  this  week  at  Tanglewood. 
Mr.  Winbergh  is  scheduled  to  make 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as 
Don  Ottavio  during  the  1983-84 
season,  a  season  which  will  also 
include  operatic  performances  in 
Vienna,  Zurich,  Bonn,  Geneva,  and 
Salzburg.  In  March  1984  he  will  sing 
the  title  role  in  Donizetti's  rarely- 
performed  Dom  Sebastien  with  the 
Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Also  planned  for  the 
future  are  his  return  to  Covent 
Garden  and  his  debut  at  Avignon. 


Tom  Krause 
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Internationally-recognized  Finnish 
baritone  Tom  Krause  is  equally 
successful  in  the  fields  of  opera, 
concert,  recital,  and  recording.  A 
regular  guest  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
Vienna  State  Opera,  Salzburg  Festival, 
and  Edinburgh  Festival,  Mr.  Krause 
was  a  member  of  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera  for  many  years  and  has 
appeared  in  leading  roles  with 
companies  such  as  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
the  Berlin  Opera,  the  Teatro  Colon 
in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  festivals  of 
Bayreuth,  Glyndebourne,  and  Prague. 
He  has  been  guest  soloist  with  such 
leading  orchestras  as  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  the  London  Symphony, 
and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Recent 
engagements  have  included  Don 
Giovanni  in  Hamburg  and  Parsifal  in 
Geneva,  as  well  as  recitals  in  Madrid, 
Bonn,  Berlin,  Cologne,  The  Hague, 
Dusseldorf,  and  Prague.  Recitals 
during  the  1982-83  season  included 
London,  Avignon,  Vienna,  Geneva, 
Paris,  Stuttgart,  and  Frankfurt.  This 
season  he  sang  Count  Almaviva  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  and  Tomsky  in  Pique 
Dame  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
followed  by  the  four  villains  in 
Les  Contes  d'Hoffman  with  Houston 
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Grand  Opera.  His  orchestral  engage- 
ments included  the  Brahms  German 
Requiem  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  Bach  B  minor 
Mass  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  Recent 
United  States  appearances  have  also 
included  the  High  Priest  in  Samson  et 
Dalila  with  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago 
and  a  concert  version  of  Boris  Godunov 
at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival  under 
James  Conlon's  direction. 

Mr.  Krause  made  his  United 
States  debut  in  1963,  appearing  at 
Tanglewood  with  Erich  Leinsdorf 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  the  American  premiere  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  War  Requiem.  Other  BSO 
appearances  have  included  the  Bach 
B  minor  Mass  and  the  original 
version  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio, 
Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  in  1970,  and 
Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  performed 
and  recorded  under  Leonard  Bernstein 
in  1972.  His  operatic  debut  in  this 
country  was  with  the  Hamburg 
State  Opera  in  1972,  and  he  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  that 
same  year  as  Count  Almaviva  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro.  His  orchestral 
engagements  here  and  in  Canada 
have  also  included  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  National  Sym- 
phony, Seattle  Symphony,  Houston 
Symphony,  Atlanta  Symphony, 
Toronto  Symphony,  and  Montreal 
Symphony.  In  recent  seasons  he  has 
appeared  in  recital  in  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Seattle,  Toronto, 
and  Quebec  City.  His  many  re- 
cordings include  Wolf's  Italienisches 
Liederbuch  with  soprano  Elly  Ameling 
on  Nonesuch,  and  Mozart's  Count 
Almaviva  with  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic and  Herbert  von  Karajan 
on  London,  as  well  as  music  of  Bach, 


Beethoven,  Bizet,  Donizetti,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Strauss, 
Wagner,  and  Weber. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as 
well.  Under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  regarded  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one 
of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of 
the  world.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  donate  their  services,  and 
they  perform  regularly  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood, working  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor Sir  Colin  Davis,  John  Williams 
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and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra 
choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  under  John  Oliver  also 
includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule, 
requiring  a  very  different  sort  of 
discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  con- 
temporary. In  the  spring  of  1977, 
John  Oliver  and  the  chorus  were 
extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappella  twentieth - 
century  American  choral  music;  this 
record  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  in  1979. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a 
record  for  Nonesuch,  featuring 
music  of  Dallapiccola  and  Weill,  and 
scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
has  collaborated  with  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon, New  World,  and  Philips. 
For  the  chorus'  first  appearance  on 
records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for 
best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
may  be  heard  on  the  Philips  releases 
of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live 
during  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances and  named  best  choral  re- 
cording of  1979  by  Gramophone 
magazine,  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand. 
Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has 
also  recorded  with  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver  is  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth 
season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious 
Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


I 


Sopranos 

Elizabeth  Adams 

Jody  Bailey 

Virginia  K.  Bowles 

Christin  F.W.  Brigandi 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Sheryl  L.  Conzone 

Lou  Ann  David 

Helen  M.  Eberle 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Lois  Himml 

Alice  Honner-White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Anne  M.  Keaney 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Deborah  LeBlanc 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Betsy  Moyer 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Denise-Ann  Jeanine  Pineau 

John  Pernice  Sherman 

Martha  E.  Sullivan 

Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 

Maisy  Bennett 

Sharon  Carter 

Rebecca  Chamberlain 

Arnalee  Cohen 

Ethel  Crawford 

Catherine  Diamond 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Paula  Folkman 

Donna  M.  Gonzalez-Velasco 

Donna  Hewitt 

Leah  Jansizian 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Madeline  Leone 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Katherine  McGuire 

April  Merriam 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Christina  St.  Clair 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Lorraine  Walsh 

JoAnne  Warburton 


Tenors 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 

Paul  Adam  Blanchard  11 
Donato  Bracco 
Victor  Calcaterra 
Paul  Clark 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Dana  Robert  Dicken 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
C.  Paul  Dredge 
William  E.  Good 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
James  P.  Hepp 
John  W.  Hickman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
John  C.  Karris 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Douglas  E.  Lee 

F.  Brian  McConville 
David  R.  Norris 
Edward  P.  Quigley 
Paul  R.  Ruest 
Robert  Ruplenas 
Don  Patrick  Sturdy 
Richard  H.  Witter 


Basses 

Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 
James  W.  Courtemanche 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Jan  M.  Dovenitz 
Robert  H.  Engel 
John  Knowles 
Henry  Magno 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Kenneth  Sallenger 
Robert  Schaffel 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Gregory  J.  Slowik 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Peter  J.  Wender 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 


TRINITY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
LENOX  MASS. 

Sundays:  8:CX)  Q.nn.,  10:15  am.,  7:15  p.m. 

Fair  and  Aucfion 
July  16th 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 

Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toro  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 

Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 

centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Claus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 
All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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Thursday,  14  July  at  8:30 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
PHILLIP  MOLL,  piano 


Please  note  that  Ms.  Battle  will  perform  four  songs  by 
Richard  Strauss  rather  than  the  five  listed  in  this  evening's 
program  book: 


STRAUSS 


from  Six  Songs,  Opus  68 

An  die  Nacht 

Ich  wollt'  ein  Strausslein  binden 

Sausle,  liebe  Myrthe 

Als  mir  dein  Lied  erklang 


The  texts  for  these  songs  appear  on  pages  6  to  9  of  tonight's 
program. 

The  rest  of  Ms.  Battle's  program  remains  unchanged. 
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Thursday,  14  July  at  8:30 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
PHILLIP  MOLL,  piano 
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PURCELL 


SCHUBERT 


STRAUSS 


"I  attempt  from  love's  sickness  to  fly,'' 

from  The  Indian  Queen 
(realization  by  Benjamin  Britten) 

''Sweeter  than  roses,"  from  Pausanias 
"Man  is  for  the  woman  made," 
from  The  Mock  Marriage 

Alinde,  D.904 

Die  gefangenen  Sanger,  D.712 

An  die  Laute,  D.905 

Lied  der  Delphine,  D.857,  No.  1 

from  Six  Songs,  Opus  68 

An  die  Nacht 

Ich  wollt'  ein  Strausslein  binden 

Sausle,  liebe  Myrthe 

Als  mir  dein  Lied  erklang 

Amor 


Bald 


win  piano 


INTERMISSION 


FAURE 


arr.  Hall  Johnson 
arr.  Johnson 
arr.  John  W.  Work 
arr.  Johnson 


Le  Secret,  Opus  23,  No.  3 
Mandoline,  Opus  58,  No.  1 
Apres  un  Reve,  Opus  7,  No. 
En  Priere 
Notre  Amour,  Opus  23,  No. 

Honor,  Honor 
City  Called  Heaven 
This  Little  Light  of  Mine 
Witness 


Week  II 


Notes 


Henry  Purcell  (1659-95)  was  quite  possibly  the  greatest  master  of  setting 
the  English  language  to  music.  The  energy,  vigor,  and  naturalness  with 
which  he  treated  his  native  language  in  song  have  been  rediscovered  and 
emulated  in  our  century  by  composers  such  as  Benjamin  Britten  (who  often 
provided  accompaniments  from  the  sketchy  basso  continuo  of  Purcell's 
original  publications,  in  which  the  accompaniment  consisted  only 
of  the  bass  line  with  various  numbers  to  indicate,  in  a  coded  form 
understood  by  keyboard  players,  what  harmony  was  to  be  sounded). 
Purcell  composed  nearly  250  songs,  of  which  some  150  come  from  works 
for  the  theater,  including  all  three  on  the  present  program,  all  from  1695, 
the  final  year  of  Purcell's  short  life.  "I  attempt  from  love's  sickness  to  fly" 
is  from  The  Indian  Queen,  a  semi-opera  with  a  text  partly  by  John  Dryden; 
its  rondeau  form,  with  a  principal  strain  that  keeps  returning,  is  one 
indication  of  French  cultural  influence  in  England  following  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  had  spent  the  years  of  his  exile  in  France 
absorbing  that  culture  at  its  source.  "Sweeter  than  roses"  is  the  single 
song  (there  was  also  a  duet)  from  Norton's  Pausanias,  the  Betrayer  of  his 
Countru.  And  "Man  is  for  the  woman  made,"  one  of  Purcell's  best-known 
songs  —  and  one  that  captures  the  frank  heartiness  of  the  Restoration 
period  —  was  one  of  three  songs  composed  for  T.  Scott's  The  Mock 
Marriage. 

Among  the  poets  whose  work  Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828)  set  to  music, 
Friedrich  von  Rochlitz  (1769-1842)  was  not  the  most  sterling  example  of 
literary  genius,  but  the  composer  did  turn  out  a  few  charming  songs  to 
his  poems.  Rochlitz  was  publisher  and  critic  for  the  Allegemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung;  Beethoven  respected  him,  and  the  publisher-critic-poet  hoped  to 
turn  that  feeling  into  a  biography  of  Beethoven,  which  was  never  written. 
His  Alinde  is  the  story  of  a  romantic  rendezvous  that  almost  doesn't  take 
place,  while  An  die  Laute  is  an  altogether  charming  serenade  that  Schubert 
has  filled  with  the  spirit  of  old  Vienna.  Both  songs  were  published  in  May 
1827.  The  manuscript  of  Die  gefangenen  Sanger,  a  setting  of  a  much  older 
poem  by  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  was  discovered  in  1883  in  the 
estate  of  Schubert's  nephew.  The  manuscript  had  been  totally  disregarded 
since  Schubert's  death  fifty-five  years  earlier.  The  "captive  singers"  of  the 
piece  are  caged  birds,  no  doubt  a  metaphor  for  artistic  repression,  though 
this  satisfying  song  bears  no  hint  of  politicizing.  Lied  der  Delphine  is  one  of 
the  least  performed  songs  in  Schubert's  output.  It  was  written  for  a  play, 
Lacrimas,  by  Wilhelm  von  Schiitz.  The  song  is  built  on  a  single 
accompaniment  figure  underlying  the  changing  moods  of  the  singer.  Its 
vocal  demands  are  such  that  it  has  a  reputation  for  being  unperformable. 
Even  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  who  knows  the  song  repertory  as  few 
people  alive  today,  says  in  his  book  on  the  Schubert  songs  that  he  has 
only  heard  Delphine's  song  once  in  his  life. 

Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949)  made  his  first  impact  as  a  composer  with 
his  songs,  and  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
continued  writing  songs  with  great  frequency,  partly  for  use  on  concert 


tours  with  his  wife,  a  fine  soprano.  But  eventually  his  devotion  to  the 
symphonic  poem  and  especially  opera  apparently  turned  off  the  flow  of 
songs.  One  of  his  last  sets  of  songs  —  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
challenging  to  the  singer  —  is  that  published  as  Opus  68  in  1918,  songs  to 
texts  of  Clemens  Brentano.  Like  his  earlier  songs  they  are  filled  with  the 
composer's  melodic  lyricism,  though  this  set  is  unusually  expansive.  The 
songs  are  filled  with  images  of  natural  phenomena  that  Strauss  loved  to 
recreate  in  music,  while  the  moods  range  from  a  calm  nobility  to  soaring 
passion. 

Son^  was  the  ideal  medium  for  the  subtle,  understated  art  of  Gabriel 
Faure  (1845-1924).  He  was  eager  to  capture  the  mood  of  a  poem  without 
having  to  "illustrate"  specific  pictures  in  music,  and  for  that  reason  he 
often  selected  lyric  verse  by  poets  whose  work — as  literature — strikes  the 
reader  as  rather  blank.  But  Faure  felt  that  this  allowed  him  the  fullest 
freedom  in  making  a  musical  setting.  Le  Secret  (1880)  and  Notre  Amour 
(1879),  both  settings  of  poems  by  Armand  Silvestre,  illustrate  this 
penchant.  These  two  songs,  as  well  as  En  Priere,  are  part  of  the  middle 
group  of  songs  as  the  composer  himself  arranged  them  for  collected 
publication,  into  three  volumes.  Apres  un  Reve,  composed  perhaps  in  1878, 
to  a  translation  from  the  Italian  by  Romain  Bussine,  was  included  by 
Faure  in  the  first  volume.  The  repeated  chords  throw  attention  to  the 
voice  (perhaps  a  reflection  of  the  Italian  origin  of  the  text),  but  the 
harmonies  are  wonderfully  refined.  The  last  of  the  songs  in  the  group 
performed  here  is  Mandoline,  to  a  text  of  Verlaine  (1891),  which  Faure 
included  in  his  third  volume.  It  was  originally  published  as  one  of  four 
"Melodies  de  Venise,"  though  this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
composer  was  attempting  to  imitate  Venetian  song  in  any  way,  only  that 
he  composed  the  pieces  there.  The  colorful  image  of  serenaders  and 
listeners  is  depicted  by  Faure  with  a  piano  part  evoking  the  plucked 
instrument  of  the  title. 

The  spiritual  was  regarded  as  America's  only  native  folk  music  by  one 
of  its  leading  scholars,  John  W.  Work  (1873-1925),  author  of  Folk  Song  of  the 
American  Negro,  published  in  1915.  His  son,  also  John  W.  Work  (1901-67), 
was  a  prolific  composer  and  scholar  who  carried  on  his  father's  work  and 
also  arranged  dozens  of  spirituals  as  songs  and  choral  pieces.  Hall  Johnson 
(1888-1970)  was  a  distinguished  choral  conductor  and  composer,  a 
recipient  of  music  degrees  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Juilliard, 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Although  he  began  his 
professional  career  as  a  violinist,  he  achieved  his  greatest  fame  after 
organizing  the  Hall  Johnson  Choir,  which  was  especially  noted  for  its 
appearances  in  the  stage  and  film  productions  of  The  Green  Pastures  and  the 
film  Lost  Horizon.  In  addition  to  original  compositions,  Johnson  turned 
regularly  to  his  musical  heritage  in  making  many  well-known 
arrangements  of  spirituals  for  solo  voice  or  chorus. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Week  II 


Alinde 

Die  Sonne  sinkt  ins  tiefe  Meer, 
Da  vvollte  sie  kommen. 
Geruhig  trabt  der  Schnitter  einher, 
Mir  ist's  beklommen. 


Alinde 

The  sun  sinks  into  the  deep  sea. 
Then  she  wanted  to  come. 
Quietly  the  reaper  jogs  by, 
I  am  uneasy. 


Hast,  Schnitter,  meirrLiebsten  nichtgesehn?  Reaper,  have  you  not  seen  my  love? 

Alinde,  Alinde!  Alinde,  Alinde! 

"Zu  Weib  und  Kindern  muss  ich  gehn,  "To  my  wife  and  children  I  must  go, 

Kann  nicht  nach  andern  Dirnen  sehn;  can't  look  out  for  other  maidens; 

Sie  warten  mein  unter  der  Linde."  my  family  waits  for  me  under  the  linden. 


Der  Mond  betritt  die  Himmelsbahn, 
Noch  will  sie  nicht  kommen. 
Dort  legt  ein  Fischer  das  Fahrzeug  an, 
Mir  ist's  beklommen. 

Hast,  Fischer,  mein  Liebchen  nicht  gesehn? 
Alinde,  Alinde! 

"Muss  suchen,  wie  mir  die  Reusen  stehn, 
Hab  nimmer  Zeit  nach  Jungfern  zu  gehn, 
Schau,  welch  einen  Fang  ich  finde." 

Die  lichten  Sterne  ziehn  herauf, 

Noch  will  sie  nicht  kommen. 

Dort  eilt  der  Jager  in  riistigem  Lauf, 

Mir  ist's  beklommen. 

Hast,  Jager,  mein  Liebchen  nicht  gesehn? 
Alinde,  Alinde! 

"Muss  nach  dem  braunlichen  Rehbock  gehn, 
Hab  nimmer  Lust  nach  Madeln  zu  sehn; 
Dort  schleichte  er  im  Abendwinde." 


The  moon  enters  upon  her  heavenly  path. 

Still  she  does  not  come. 

There  a  fisherman  moors  his  boat, 

I  am  uneasy. 

Fisherman,  have  you  not  seen  my  love? 
Alinde,  Alinde! 

"I  must  look  after  my  oyster-baskets, 
I  never  have  time  to  go  out  with  girls. 
Look,  what  a  catch  I  have." 

The  bright  stars  appear  in  the  sky. 
Still  she  doesn't  come. 
There  goes  the  hunter  at  his  hearty  pace, 
I  am  uneasy. 

Hunter,  have  you  not  seen  my  love? 
Alinde,  Alinde! 

"I  have  to  hunt  the  brown  roebuck, 
I  never  like  to  look  for  girls; 
There  he  steals  away  in  the  evening 
breeze." 


In  schwarzer  Nacht  steht  hier  der  Hain, 
Noch  will  sie  nicht  kommen. 
Von  alien  Lebendigen  irr  ich  allein. 
Bang  und  beklommen. 

Dir,  Echo,  darf  ich  mein  Leid  gestehn. 
Alinde,  Alinde! 

"Alinde"  liess  Echo  leise  heriiberwehn; 
Da  sah  ich  sie  mir  zur  Seite  stehn: 
"Du  suchtest  so  treu,  nun  finde!" 

—  Johann  Friedrich  Rochlitz 


Here  in  black  night  stands  the  grove. 
Still  she  does  not  come. 
Of  all  living  persons,  I  stray  alone, 
alarmed  and  anxious. 

To  you.  Echo,  I  may  confess  my  grief. 

Alinde,  Alinde! 

"Alinde"  Echo  replied  softly; 

Then  I  saw  her  standing  there  by  my  side: 

You  sought  so  truly,  now  find!" 


Die  gefangenen  Sanger 

Horst  du  von  den  Nachtigallen 
Die  Gebiische  widerhallen? 
Sieh,  es  kam  der  holde  Mai. 
Jedes  buhlt  um  seine  Traute, 
Schmelzend  sagen  alle  Laute, 
Welche  Wonn'  im  Lieben  sei. 


The  Captive  Singers 

Do  you  hear  the  bushes  there 
resounding  with  the  nightingales'  song? 
Lo,  the  lovely  May  is  come! 
Everyone  now  woos  his  beloved; 
all  the  lutenists  sweetly  tell 
of  what  a  joy  resides  in  love. 


r^^ 


Andre,  die  im  Kafig  leben, 
Hinter  ihren  Gitterstaben, 
Horen  draussen  den  Gesang; 
Mochten  in  die  Freiheit  eilen, 
Friihlingslust  und  Liebe  teilen, 
Ach,  da  hemmt  sie  enger  Zwang. 

Und  nun  drangt  dich  in  die  Kehle 
Aus  der  gram  zerrissnen  Seele 
Schmetternd  ihres  Lieds  Gewalt, 

Wo  es,  statt  im  Weh'n  der  Hine 
Mit  zu  wallen,  an  der  Steine 
Hartem  Bau  zuriicke  Prallt. 

So,  im  Erdental  gefangen, 

Hort  der  Menschengeist  mit  Bangen 

Hehrer  Briider  Melodie; 

Sucht  umsonst  zu  Himmelsheitern 

Dieses  dasein  zu  erweitern, 

Und  das  nennt  er  Poesie. 

Aber  scheint  er  ihre  Rhythmen 
Jubelhymnen  auch  zu  widmen, 
Wie  aus  Lebenstrunkner  Brust: 
Dennoch  vielens  zarte  Herzen, 
Aus  der  Wurzel  tiefer  Schmerzen 
Stammt  die  Bliite  seiner  Lust. 

—  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel 


Others,  who  live  in  cages, 

behind  their  bars, 

hear  the  song  outside. 

They  would  like  to  run  toward  freedom, 

share  in  joys  of  spring  and  love. 

Ah,  close  confinement  prevents  it. 

Now,  unable  to  hold  back 

their  grief-oppressed  souls, 

their  throats  resound  with  the  force 

of  their  song, 
which,  rather  than  floating  on 
woodland  breezes,  is  reflected  back 
by  the  stones  of  their  harsh  cages. 

So,  in  earthbound  imprisonment, 
man's  spirit  hears  with  trembling 
the  melodies  of  his  exalted  brothers; 
seeks  in  vain  to  broaden  this  existence 
to  attain  heaven's  own  serenity: 
and  he  calls  it  Poetry. 

But  even  as  he  dedicates  its  rhythms 

to  singing  heaven's  praises, 

as  from  a  bosom  intoxicated  by  life — 

yet  sensitive  hearts  can  tell  much: 

the  blossoms  of  his  bliss 

stem  from  the  roots  of  deep  sorrows. 


An  die  Laute 

Leiser,  leiser,  kleine  Laute, 
Fliistre,  was  ich  dir  vertraute, 
Dort  zu  jenem  Fenster  hin! 
Wie  die  Wellen  sanfter  Liifte, 
Mondenglanz  und  Blumendiifte, 
Send  es  der  Gebieterin! 

Neidisch  sind  des  Nachbars  Sohne, 
Und  im  Fenster  jener  Schone 
Flimmert  noch  ein  einsam  Licht. 
Drum  noch  leiser,  kleine  Laute: 
Dich  vernehme  die  Vertraute, 
Nachbarn  aber,  Nachbarn  nicht! 

—  Johann  Friedrich  Rochlitz 


To  the  Lute 

Softly,  softly  now,  little  lute, 
whisper  what  I  confided  to  you 
over  by  that  window. 
Like  waves  of  soft  breezes, 
moonlight,  or  the  scent  of  flowers, 
send  it  to  my  mistress! 

My  neighbors'  sons  are  jealous, 
and  in  the  window  of  that  beauty 
still  burns  a  solitary  lamp. 
Therefore  still  more  softly,  little  lute, 
let  my  sweet  confidante  hear  you, 
but  the  neighbors?  Oh,  no! 


Lied  der  Delphine 

Ach  was  soil  ich  beginnen  vor  Liebe? 
Ach,  wie  sie  innig  durchdringet  mein  Inn'res! 
Siehe,  Jiingling,  das  kleinste  vom  Scheitel 
bis  zur  Sohr,  ist  dir  einzig  geweihet. 


Delphine's  Song 

Ah,  what  shall  I  do?  I  am  so  much  in  love! 
How  it  pervades  my  whole  being! 
See,  dear  youth,  the  smallest  thing  from  my 
head  to  toes  is  dedicated  only  to  you. 


O  Blumen,  verwelket!  euch  pfleget  nur,     O  flowers,  wither  away,  for  my  soul  tended 
bis  sie  Lieb'  erkennet,  die  Seele.  you  only  until  it  knew  love. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 


Week  II 


Nichts  will  ich  tun,  wissen  und  haben, 
Gedanken  der  Liebe,  die  machtig  mich  fasste, 
Gedanken  der  Liebe  nur  tragen. 
Immer  sinn'  ich,  was  ich  aus  Inbrunst 

wohl  konne  tun, 
doch  zu  sehr  halt  mich  Liebe  im  Druck, 
nichts  lasst  sie  zu. 
jetzt,  da  ich  liebe,  mocht'  ich  erst 

leben,  und  sterbe. 
jetzt,  da  ich  liebe,  mocht'  ich  erst 

brennen,  und  welke. 
Wozu  auch  Blumen  reihen  und  wassern? 


Entblattert! 

So  sieht,  wie  Liebe  mich  entkraftet, 

sein  Spahen. 
Der  Rose  Wange  will  bleichen,  auch  meine. 
Ihr  Schmuck  zerfallt,  wie  verscheinen  die 

Kleider. 
Ach,  Jiingling,  da  du  mich  erfreuest 

mit  Treue, 
wie  kann  mich  mit  Schmerz  so  bestreuen 

die  Freude? 
Ach,  was  soil  ich  beginnen  vor  Liebe! 

—  Wilhelm  von  Schiitz 


Nothing  do  I  want  to  do,  know,  or  have. 
Thoughts  of  love,  which  gripped  me  so  fast, 
to  keep  only  thoughts  of  love. 
I  keep  pondering  what  I  could  do  out  of 

fervor, 
but  love  holds  me  too  tightly, 
it  yields  nothing. 
Now  that  I  love,  I  begin  to  wish  to 

live,  and  yet  I  die. 
Now  that  I  love,  I  wish  to 

burn  brightly,  and  I  fade. 
Why  plant  flowers  and  water  them? 

Leafless! 

Behold  how  love  has  weakened  me, 

his  slave. 
The  rose's  check  will  pale,  as  will  mine. 
Its  adornment  decays,  just  as  my  garments 

fade. 
Ah,  dear  youth,  since  you  gladden  me 

with  faithfulness, 
how  can  joy  so  fill  me  with  pain? 


!  Ah,  what  shall  I  do?  I  am  so  much  in  love! 


An  die  Nacht 

Heil'ge  Nacht,  heil'ge  Nacht! 

Sterngeschloss'ner  Himmelsfrieden! 

Alles,  was  das  Licht  geschieden, 

1st  verbunden, 

Alle  Wunden 

Bluten  siiss  im  Abendrot! 

Bjelbogs  Speer,  Bjelbogs  Speer 

Sinkt  ins  Herz  der  trunk'nen  Erde, 

Die  mit  seliger  Gebarde 

Ein  Rose 

In  dem  Schosse 

Dunkler  Luste  niedertaucht! 

Heilige  Nacht,  ziichtige  Braut! 

Deine  siisse  Schmach  verhiille, 

Wenn  des  Hochzeitbechers  Fiille 

Sich  ergiesset. 

Also  fjiesset 

In  die  briinstige  Nacht  der  Tag! 

—  Clemens  Brentano 


To  Night 

Holy  night,  holy  night! 

Star-encircled  heavenly  peace! 

All  that  light  did  divide 

is  united, 

every  wound 

sweetly  bleeds  in  the  glow  of  evening! 

Bjelbog's  lance,  Bjelbog's  lance 

sinks  into  the  heart  of  the  drunken  earth, 

which  with  blissful  gesture 

dips  a  rose 

into  the  depths 

of  dark  desire! 

Holy  night,  modest  bride! 

Cover  your  sweet  shame 

when  the  fullness  of  the  wedding  goblet 

is  poured  out. 

Thus  flows 

the  day  into  fervent  night! 


Ich  wollt'  ein  Strausslein  binden 

Ich  wollt'  ein  Strausslein  binden. 
Da  kam  die  dunkle  Nacht, 
Kein  Bliimlein  war  zu  finden, 
Sonst  hatt  ich  dir's  gebracht. 


I  meant  to  gather  a  posy 

1  meant  to  gather  a  posy, 

but  then  the  dark  night  came; 

no  flower  was  to  be  found, 

or  I  would  have  brought  it  to  you. 


Da  f lessen  von  den  Wangen 
Mir  Tranen  in  den  Klee, 
Ein  Bliimlein  aufgegangen 
Ich  nun  im  Garten  seh. 

Das  woUt  ich  dir  brechen 
Wohl  in  dem  dunklen  Klee, 
Doch  fing  es  an  zu  sprechen: 
"Ach,  tue  mir  nicht  weh! 

Sei  freundlich  in  dem  Herzen, 
Betracht  dein  eigen  Leid, 
Und  lasse  mich  in  Schmerzen 
Nicht  sterben  vor  der  Zeit!" 

Und  hatt's  nicht  so  gesprochen, 
Im  Garten  ganz  allein. 
So  hatt  ich  dir's  gebrochen. 
Nun  aber  darf's  nicht  sein. 

Mein  Schatz  ist  ausgeblieben, 
Ich  bin  so  ganz  allein. 
Im  Lieben  wohnt  Betriiben, 
Und  kann  nicht  anders  sein. 


And  the  tears  flowed  down  my  cheeks 
into  the  clovers- 
One  single  flower  that  has  blossomed 
do  I  now  see  in  the  garden. 

I  would  have  picked  it  for  you 
from  the  dark  clover  patch. 
But  it  began  to  speak: 
"Oh,  do  not  hurt  me! 

Have  kindness  in  your  heart, 
consider  your  own  sorrow, 
and  do  not  make  me  die  in  pain 
before  my  time!" 

If  it  had  not  spoken  thus, 
in  the  garden  all  alone, 
I  would  have  picked  it  for  you, 
but  now  that  must  not  be. 

My  love  has  remained  away, 
and  I  am  so  alone. 
In  love  is  always  sorrow, 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 


—  Clemens  Brentano 


Sausle,  Hebe  Myrthe! 

Sausle,  liebe  Myrthe! 
Wie  still  ist's  in  der  Welt, 
Der  Mond,  der  Sternenhirte 
Auf  klarem  Himmelsfeld, 
Treibt  schon  die  Wolkenschafe 
Zum  Born  des  Lichtes  hin, 
Schlaf,  mein  Freund,  o  schlafe. 
Bis  ich  wieder  bei  dir  bin! 

Sausle,  liebe  Myrthe! 

Und  traum  im  Sternenschein, 

Die  Turteltaube  girrte 

Ihre  Brut  schon  ein. 

Still  ziehn  die  Wolkenschafe 

Zum  Born  des  Lichtes  hin, 

Schlaf,  mein  Freund,  o  schlafe, 

Bist  ich  wieder  bei  dir  bin! 

Horst  du,  wie  die  Brunnen  rauschen? 
Horst  du,  wie  die  Grille  zirpt? 
Stille,  stille,  lasst  uns  lauschen, 
Selig,  wer  in  Traumen  stirbt; 
Selig,  wen  die  Wolken  wiegen, 
Wenn  der  Mond  ein  Schlaflied  singt; 
Oh!  wie  selig  kann  der  fliegen, 
Dem  der  Traum  den  Fliigel  schwingt, 
Dass  an  blauer  Himmelsdecke 
Sterne  er  wie  Blumen  pfliickt; 
Schlafe,  traume,  flieg,  ich  wecke 
Bald  dich  auf  und  bin  begliickt! 

—  Clemens  Brentano 


Whisper,  little  myrtle! 

Whisper,  little  myrtle! 
How  silent  the  world  is! 
The  moon,  shepherd  of  the  stars 
in  the  clear  pasture  of  heaven, 
is  already  driving  his  cloud-flocks 
towards  the  fountain  of  light; 
sleep,  my  friend,  o  sleep, 
until  I  am  with  you  again. 

Whisper,  little  myrtle! 
And  dream  in  the  starlight; 
the  turtledove  has  cooed 
her  little  brood  to  sleep. 
Silently  the  cloud-sheep  move 
towards  the  fountain  of  light; 
sleep,  my  friend,  o  sleep, 
until  I  am  with  you  again. 

Do  you  hear  how  the  fountains  murmur? 

Do  you  hear  how  the  cricket  chirps? 

Hush,  hush,  let  us  listen, 

blessed  is  he  who  dies  while  dreaming, 

blessed,  he  whom  the  clouds  rock, 

when  the  moon  sings  a  lullaby. 

Oh  how  blissfully  can  he  fly 

whose  dreams  bear  him  up  on  wings, 

so  that  in  the  blue  field  of  heaven 

he  may  pick  stars  as  if  they  were  flowers; 

sleep,  dream,  fly;  I  will  awaken 

you  soon  and  I  am  happy! 


—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 


Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
with  us  ?  Or  two,  or  three,  or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

IWass  in  B  Minor 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30    7:30PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
Mass  in  C  Minor 

Lorn  a  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

A  German  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23    7:30PM 


Verdi  , 

A/aa  (ACT  II) 

And... 

Wagner 

Meistersinger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  lOO-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors, 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$  1 2.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
Wolfgang,  Johannes  and  die 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

btrrkihac  School  Itei  on  thi-  west  stdt'  of  Rouic  4 1  m  southuvstern  Massachusetts,  9.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  or  3  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  2?  and  41  near  South  Enremont,  Massachusetts. 


Als  mir  dein  Lied  erklang 

Dein  Lied  erklang!  ich  habe  es  gehort, 
Wie  durch  Rosen  es  zum  Monde  zog; 
Den  Schmetterling,  der  bunt  im  Friihling 

flog. 
Hast  du  zur  frommen  Biene  die  bekehrt. 
Zur  Rose  ist  mein  Drang, 
Seit  mir  dein  Lied  erklang. 

Dein  Lied  erklang!  Die  Nachtigallen  klagen 

Ach  meiner  Ruhe  susses  Schwanenlied; 
Dem  Mond,  der  lauschend  von  dem 

Himmel  sieht, 
Den  Sternen  und  den  Rosen  muss  ich's 

klagen, 
Wohin  sie  sich  nun  schwang 
Der  dieses  Lied  erklang. 

Dein  Lied  erklang!  Es  war  kein  Ton 

vergebens, 
Der  ganze  Friihling,  der  von  Liebe  haucht. 
Hat,  also  du  sangest,  nieder  sich  getaucht 
Im  sehnsuchtsvoUen  Strome  meines  Lebens, 
Im  Sonnenuntergang, 
Als  mir  dein  Lied  erklang! 

—  Clemens  Brentano 


When  I  Heard  Your  Song 

Your  song  resounded!  I  heard  it,. 

as  through  roses  it  flew  to  the  moon; 

the  butterfly,  which  flew  colorfully  in 

the  spring, 
you  have  converted  to  a  domestic  bee. 
I  yearn  for  the  rose 
since  I  heard  your  song. 

Your  song  resounded!  The  nightingales 

mourn 
the  sweet  swan  song  of  my  peace. 
To  the  moon,  listening  from  heaven, 

to  the  stars  and  the  roses  I  must  mourn. 

Where  has  she  gone, 

to  whom  his  song  was  sung? 

Your  song  resounded!  It  was  no  vain  sound: 

spring,  breathing  of  love, 

immersed  itself,  as  you  sang, 

in  the  yearning  stream  of  my  life, 

at  sunset, 

when  I  heard  your  song. 


.%, 


Amor 

An  dem  Feuer  sass  das  Kind 

Amor,  Amor, 

Und  war  blind; 

Mit  dem  kleinen  Fliigel  fachelt 

In  den  Flammen  er  und  lachelt. 

Fachle,  lachle,  schlaues  Kind! 

Ach,  der  Fliigel  brennt  dem  Kind! 

Amor,  Amor, 

Lauft  geschwind — 

"O  wie  mich  die  Glut  durchpeinet!" 

Fliigelschlagend  laut  er  weinet; 

In  der  Hirtin  Schoss  entrinnt 

Hiilfeschreiend  das  schlaue  Kind. 

Und  die  Hirtin  hilft  dem  Kind 
Amor,  Amor, 
Bos  und  bhnd, — 

Hirtin,  sieh,  dein  Herz  entbrennet; 
Hast  den  Schelm  du  nicht  gekennet? 
Sieh,  die  Flamme  wachst  geschwind  — 
Hiit'  dich  vor  dem  schlauen  Kind! 
Fachle,  lachle,  schlaues  Kind! 

—  Clemens  Brentano 


Cupid 

At  the  fire  sat  the  child, 

Cupid,  Cupid. 

He  was  blind. 

With  his  little  wings  he  fans 

the  flames,  and  smiles. 

Fan,  smile  —  you  clever  child! 

Alas,  the  child's  wing  has  caught  fire! 

Cupid,  Cupid. 

He  runs  off  quickly: 

"O  how  much  the  burn  pains  me!" 

Beating  his  wings,  he  cries  aloud, 

runs  to  the  shepherdess 

crying  for  help,  the  clever  child. 

And  the  shepherdess  helps  the  child, 

Cupid,  Cupid. 

Bad  and  blind — 

Shepherdess,  look,  your  heart's  on  fire. 

Did  you  recognize  the  imp? 

See,  the  flame  is  growing  fast  — 

Beware  the  clever  child! 

Fan,  smile — you  clever  child! 


—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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Le  Secret 

|e  veu\  que  le  matin  I'ignore 
Le  nom  que  j'ai  dit  a  la  nuit. 

The  Secret 

I  wish  that  the  morning  may  not  know 
the  name  that  I  spoke  to  the  night. 

Et  qu'au  vent  de  I'aube,  sans  bruit, 
Comme  une  larme  il  s'evapore. 


and  that  in  a  dawn  breeze,  without  sound, 
it  may  evaporate  like  a  tear. 


]e  veux  que  le  jour  le  proclame  I  wish  that  the  day  may  proclaim 

L'amour  qu'au  matin  j'ai  cache,  the  love  that  I  hid  from  the  morning, 

Et  sur  mon  coeur  ouvert  penche  and  leaning  over  my  open  heart 

Comme  un  grain  d'encens  il  I'enflamme.  may  kindle  it  like  a  grain  of  incense. 


]e  veux  que  le  couchant  I'oublie 
Le  secret  que  j'ai  dit  au  jour, 
Et  I'emporte  avec  mon  amour, 
Aux  plis  de  sa  robe  palie! 

—  Armand  Silvesire 


I  wish  that  evening  may  forget 
the  secret  I  told  the  day, 
and  carry  it  away  with  my  love 
in  the  folds  of  its  pallid  robe! 


Mandoline 

Les  donneurs  de  serenades 
Et  les  belles  ecouteuses 
Echanget  des  propos  fades 
Sous  les  ramures  chanteuses. 

C'est  Tircis  et  c'est  Aminte, 
Et  c'est  I'eternel  Clitandre, 
Et  c'est  Damis  qui  pour  mainte 
Cruelle  fit  maint  vers  tendre. 


Leurs  courtes  vestes  de  soie, 
Leurs  longues  robes  a  queues, 
Leur  elegance,  leur  joie 
Et  leurs  molles  ombres  bleues 

Tourbillonnent  dans  I'extase 
D'une  lune  rose  et  grise, 
Et  la  mandoline  jase 
Parmi  les  frisson  de  brise. 


Mandolin 

The  serenaders 
and  the  lovely  listeners 
exchange  sweet  nothings 
beneath  the  singing  branches. 

It  is  Tircis  and  Aminte, 
and  the  eternal  Clitandre, 
and  Damis,  who  for  many 
a  cruel  beauty  has  made  many  a  tender 
verse. 

Their  short  silken  doublets, 
their  long  trailing  dresses, 
their  elegance,  their  joy, 
and  their  soft  blue  shadows 

whirl  in  the  ecstasy 
of  a  pink  and  grey  moon, 
and  the  mandolin  chatters 
amid  the  quivering  of  a  breeze. 


Paul  Verlaine 


Apres  un  Reve 


After  a  Dream 


Dans  un  sommeil  que  charmait  ton  image  In  a  sleep  made  sweet  by  a  vision  of  you 

|e  revais  le  bonheur,  I'ardent  mirage;  I  dreamed  of  happiness,  ardent  illusion; 

Tes  yeux  etaient  plus  doux,  ta  voix  pure  your  eyes  were  more  tender,  your  voice  pure 

et  sonore,  and  ringing, 

Tu  rayonnais  comme  un  ciel  eclaire  par  you  shone  like  a  sky  lighted  by  the  dawn. 

I'aurore. 


Tu  m'appelais  et  je  quittais  la  terre 
Pour  m'enfuir  avec  toi  vers  la  lumiere; 
Les  cieux  pour  nous,  entr'ouvraient  leurs 

nues, 
Splendeurs  inconnues,  lueurs  divines 

cntrevues  .  .  . 

Ht'las!  Helas,  triste  reveil  des  songes! 
Je  t'appelle,  6  nuit,  rends-moi  tes 
mensonges; 


You  called  me  and  I  left  the  earth 
to  fly  with  you  towards  the  light, 
the  skies  drew  apart  their  clouds  for  us, 

unknown  splendors,  glimpses  of  divine 
fires  .  .  . 

Alas,  alas,  sad  awakening  from  dreams! 
I  invoke  you,  O  night,  give  me  back  your 
illusions; 
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Reviens,  reviens  radieuse, 
Reviens,  6  nuit  mysterieuse! 

—  Romain  Bussine 

En  Priere 

Si  la  voix  d'un  enfant  peut  monter  jusqu'a 

Vous, 
O  mon  Pere, 

Ecoutez  de  Jesus  devant  Vous  a  genoux 
La  priere. 

Si  vous  m'avez  choisi  pour  enseigner  Vos  lois 
Sur  la  terre, 
Je  saurai  Vous  servir,  auguste  Roi  des  Rois, 

O  Lumiere! 

Sur  mes  levres.  Seigneur,  mettez  le  verite 

Salutaire, 

Pour  que  celui  qui  doute,  avec  humilite, 

Vous  revere! 

Ne  m'abandonnez  pas,  donnez-moi  la 

douceur 
Necessaire, 

Pour  apaiser  les  maux,  soulager  la  douleur. 
La  misere! 
Revelez  Vous  a  moi.  Seigneur,  en  Qui  je 

crois, 
Et  j'espere. 
Pour  Vous  je  veux  souffrir  et  mourir  sur 

la  croix, 
Au  Calvaire! 

—  Stephan  Bordese 


Notre  Amour 

Notre  amour  est  chose  legere 
Comme  les  parfums  que  le  vent 
Prend  aux  cimes  de  la  fougere. 
Pour  qu'on  les  respire  en  revant. 

Notre  amour  est  chose  charmante, 
Comme  les  chanson  du  matin, 
Ou  nul  regret  ne  se  lamente, 
Ou  vibre  un  espoir  incertain. 


Notre  amour  est  chose  sacree, 
Comme  les  mysteres  des  bois, 
Ou  tressaille  une  ame  ignoree, 
Ou  les  silences  ont  des  voix. 

Notre  amour  est  chose  infinie, 
Comme  les  chemins  des  couchants, 
Ou  la  mer,  aux  cieux  reunie, 
S'endort  sous  les  soleils  penchants. 

Notre  amour  est  chose  eternelle, 
Comme  tout  ce  qu'un  dieu  vainqueur 
A  touche  du  feu  de  son  aile, 
Comme  tout  ce  qui  vient  du  coeur. 

—  Armande  Silvestre 


return,  return  in  radiance, 
return,  O  mysterious  night! 


Prayer 

If  the  voice  of  a  child  can  reach  you, 

0  my  Father, 

listen  to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  on  his  knees 
before  you. 

If  you  have  chosen  me  to  teach  your  laws 
on  the  earth, 

1  will  know  how  to  serve  you,  holy  King  of 

Kings, 

0  Light! 

Place  on  my  lips,  O  Lord, 

the  salutary  truth. 

So  that  whoever  doubts,  may  with  humility 

revere  you. 

Do  not  abandon  me,  give  me  the  gentleness 

so  necessary, 

to  relieve  the  evils,  solace  the  pains, 

the  misery. 

Reveal  yourself  to  me.  Lord,  in  whom  I 

have  faith 
and  hope, 

1  want  to  suffer  for  you  and  die  on  the 

cross, 
at  Calvary. 


Our  Love 

Our  love  is  a  light  thing 
like  the  fragrance  that  the  breeze 
takes  from  the  tips  of  the  ferns, 
for  us  to  breathe  in  dreaming. 

Our  love  is  a  charming  thing, 
like  morning  songs, 
where  there  are  no  sorrows  to  lament, 
where  there  is  the  thrill  of  an  uncertain 
hope. 

Our  love  is  a  sacred  thing, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  woods, 
where  an  unknown  soul  quivers, 
where  the  silences  are  eloquent. 

Our  love  is  an  infinite  thing, 
like  the  paths  of  the  sunsets, 
where  the  sea,  united  to  the  sky, 
falls  asleep  beneath  the  inclining  sun. 

Our  love  is  an  eternal  thing, 

as  all  that  a  victorious  god 

has  touched  with  the  fire  of  his  wing, 

as  all  that  comes  from  the  heart. 


•»»«• 
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Week  11 


Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  15  July  at  7 


JOSEPH  SILXTRSTEIN,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


BRAHMS  Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  strings. 

Opus  25 

Allegro 

Intermezzo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo; 

Trio:  Animato 
Andante  con  moto — Animato 
Rondo  alia  Zingarese:  Presto 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


Brahms  may  have  begun  his  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor  as  early  as  1857, 
though  by  July  1861  he  had  only  finished  the  first  two  movements  when 
he  sent  them  along  to  his  friend  and  adviser  Clara  Schumann  (along  with 
the  first  movement  of  the  sibling  Opus  26  piano  quartet).  Her  reactions 
being  generally  favorable,  he  sent  the  entire  score  to  Joseph  Joachim  at 
the  end  of  September;  Joachim  particularly  praised  the  last  three 
movements  but  considered  the  first  "not  as  original  as  I  usually  expect  of 
you,"  and  he  found  the  modulation  to  the  secondary  theme  "positively 
painful."  Later  he  expanded  his  views,  particularly  on  the  gypsy  rondo  in 
the  finale,  to  assert  warmly  that  "you  have  completely  defeated  me  on  my 
own  territory."  We  do  not  know  if  Brahms  changed  anything  after 
reading  Joachim's  views;  the  first  public  performance  took  place  in 
Hamburg  in  mid-November  with  Clara  Schumann  at  the  piano.  The 
quartet  also  played  a  part  in  spreading  Brahms's  name  in  Vienna,  where 
he  went  on  what  was  intended  to  be  a  short  visit  the  following  autumn, 
though  as  it  turned  out  he  settled  there  for  life.  After  a  private 
performance  at  the  home  of  the  pianist  Julius  Epstein  in  October  1862, 
Joseph  Hellmesberger,  who  had  played  the  violin  in  the  reading, 
exclaimed,  "He  is  Beethoven's  heir!"  At  his  insistence,  Brahms  himself 
played  the  piano  part  at  a  public  performance  in  which  the  "gypsy  rondo" 
again  attracted  the  most  attention.  At  least  one  later  Viennese  composer 
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showed  a  special  interest  in  the  quartet:  Arnold  Schoenberg,  whose 
admiration  for  Brahms  was  as  boundless  as  his  understanding  was 
profound,  paid  it  the  very  special  homage  of  scoring  it  for  full  orchestra. 

The  opening  Allegro  starts  off  on  its  course  with  two  very  different 
thematic  ideas,  one  in  G  minor,  the  other  immediately  following  in  the 
relative  major.  The  remainder  of  the  spacious  exposition  spends  a  large 
part  of  its  time  (too  much,  Clara  Schumann  thought)  in  D  major;  the 
opening  phrase  is  literally  repeated,  and  the  listener  has  no  way  of 
knowing  at  first  whether  the  entire  recapitulation  is  to  be  repeated 
literally,  or  whether  this  is  a  feint  to  lead  into  the  development.  Only 
with  the  harmonic  changes  of  the  second  phrase  is  it  clear  that  the  latter 
is  the  case.  After  a  wide-ranging  development,  Brahms  brings  in  the 
recapitulation  not  with  the  opening  phrase  (which  we  have  by  now  heard 
twice  in  the  tonic),  but  rather  with  the  following  phrase,  stated  in  the 
bright,  consoling  key  of  G  major.  Of  still  greater  emotional  impact  is  the 
return  of  the  secondary  material,  originally  heard  in  D  major,  now  in 
G  minor,  as  the  fiery  elements  take  control  and  close  the  movement  solidly 
in  the  minor  mode. 

At  one  point  Brahms  labeled  the  second  movement  "Scherzo,"  then 
recoiled  (from  a  comparison  with  Beethoven  perhaps?)  and  chose  instead 
what  became  a  favorite  term  for  this  type  of  movement,  "Intermezzo."  In 
any  case,  there  is  nothing  "joke-like"  {"scherzo"  means  "joke")  about  this 
movement,  which  has  a  mysterious,  subdued  feeling  with  its  muted 
strings,  harmonic  shifts,  and  unexpected  phrase  lengths. 

The  noble  melody  of  the  Andante  con  moto  is  first  accompanied  by 
eighth-notes  in  the  piano,  but  over  the  course  of  an  extended  statement 
Brahms  introduces  triplet  rhythm  and  later  dotted  notes,  both  of  which 
play  a  part  in  the  masterful  transition  to  a  quasi-military  middle  section. 
This  in  turn  gradually  returns  to  the  opening  theme  but  (at  first)  in  the 
key  of  the  middle  part  before  it  melts  back  to  its  proper  level. 

Haydn  had  written  a  famous  gypsy  rondo  in  one  of  his  piano  trios,  and 
Brahms  most  assuredly  knew  that  work,  just  as  he  was  familiar  with 
what  passed  at  the  time  for  authentic  Hungarian  —  read  "gypsy" — musical 
style.  The  energy  and  drive,  coupled  with  the  instrumental  colors  and 
dance  rhythms  (including  the  unusual  three-bar  phrases  at  the 
beginning),  have  aroused  enthusiasm  in  audiences  since  the  earliest 
performances,  especially  in  the  final  headlong  tumble  to  the  end. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  II 


We  are  pleased  to  be  the  exclusive  movers  for  'Baldwin. 

pianos  and  organs  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Tanglewood. 


^^^^— ^^^^  mnvina  &  ; 


UNHED 
UNITED 
UNITED 


moving  &  storage 

since  1923 


1-800-252-9206 
(Mass.) 


World-Wide  Service 


1-800-225-8068 

ICC  MC  73444 


TRINITY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
LENOX  MASS. 

Sundays  8:00  am.,  10:15  am.,  7:15  p.m. 

Fair  and  Auction 
July  16th 


^ai 


617-861-0242 


Studio  and  Location 
DIGITAL  RECORDING 


Burwen  Technology,  Inc. 

12  Holmes  Road 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  021 73 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Friday,  15  July  at  9 

EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 


BARBER 


Adagio  for  Strings,  Opus  11 


STRAUSS  Don  Juan,  Tone  poem  after  Lenau,  Opus  20 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Opus  15 

Maestoso 

Adagio 

Allegro  non  troppo 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Rudolf  Firkusny  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Week  II 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tangle  wood 

Co -sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 

Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in- Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toro  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 

Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 

centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerj,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Claus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

'commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 

All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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Samuel  Barber 

Adagio  for  Strings,  Opus  11 


Samuel  Barher  was  born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  9  March  1910  and  died  in 
New  York  City  on  23  January  1981 .  The  Adagio  for  Strings  was  originally  the  second 
movement  of  his  String  Quartet,  Opus  11,  written  in  1936  and  first  played  that  year  in 
Rome.  He  extracted  it  from  the  quartet  and  arranged  it  for  string  orchestra  for  Arturo 
Toscanini,  who  had  already  shown  interest  in  Barber's  Opus  12  Essay  for  Orchestra. 
Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  gave  the  premieres  of  the  Adagio  and  the  Essay  on 
5  November  1938.  The  Adaigo  shares  the  opus  number  11  with  the  String  Quartet. 

I  cannot  imagine  our  musical  landscape  without  the  Adagio  for  Strings. 
In  these  few  pages,  pages  of  a  confident,  easy,  and  utterly  personal 
concord  of  a  solemnly  archaic  polyphony  and  melancholy  Romantic 
passion  at  high  tide.  Barber — at  twenty-six  —  created  something  that  has 
that  rare  quality  of  seeming  always  to  have  been  there.  Musicians  have 
often  called  on  this  music  to  say,  at  a  time  of  mourning,  what  words 
could  not:  it  stands  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Samuel  Barber  himself,  he 
who  touched  our  lives  with  Knoxville,  Summer  of  1915  and  Andromache's 
Farewell;  stirred  us  with  his  evocation  of  Medea's  fury;  excited  us  with  his 
Sonata  and  his  Concerto  for  piano;  the  man  who  gave  us  Sure  on  this 
Shining  Night  (and  who,  having  heard  the  song,  can  imagine  James  Agee's 
poem  otherwise?);  and  whose  Souvenirs  and  Promiscuity  and  of  course  the 
cameo  of  Pangur,  white  Pangur  the  cat,  made  us  smile. 

When  he  was  about  nine,  the  future  inventor  of  these  gifts  to  Eleanor 
Steber,  Martha  Graham,  Vladimir  Horowitz,  Leontyne  Price,  and  their 
colleagues — and  thus  to  all  of  us — left  this  message  on  his  desk  one 
morning  before  he  took  off  for  school: 

Notice  to  Mother  and  nobody  else — Dear  Mother:  I  have  written  this  to 
tell  you  my  worrying  secret.  Now  don't  cry  when  you  read  this 
because  it  is  neither  yours  nor  my  fault.  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  tell  it 
now  without  any  nonsense.  To  begin  with,  I  was  not  meant  to  be  an 
athlete.  I  was  meant  to  be  a  composer,  and  will  be  I'm  sure.  111  ask  you 
one  more  thing.  —  Don't  ask  me  to  try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  thing 
and  go  and  play  football.  —  Please — Sometimes  I've  been  worrying 
about  this  so  much  that  it  makes  me  mad  (not  very). 

Love,  SAM  BARBER  II. 

His  father  hoped  he  would  become  a  physician  like  himself,  but  there 
was  music  in  the  family  too,  embodied  most  famously  in  the  person  of 
Sam's  maternal  aunt,  Louise  Homer,  the  eminent  contralto  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  San  Francisco  operas.  (Her  husband,  Sidney  Homer,  was 
a  songwriter  of  some  celebrity,  and  their  daughter,  Louise  Homer  Stires, 
also  had  a  modest  career  as  a  singer.)  The  author  of  the  letter  quoted 
above  was  in  fact  taking  lessons  on  the  piano  and  cello,  and  he  had  already 
finished  a  few  compositions,  the  first  of  them  a  piano  piece  in  C  minor  called 
Sadness.  A  year  later  he  wrote  one  act  of  an.  opera.  The  Rose  Tree,  on  a 
libretto  by  the  family's  Irish  cook,  later  performed  by  himself  and  his 
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sister  Sara.  At  fourteen,  he  was  in  the  first  group  of  students  to  attend 
the  just  opened  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  working  at  piano  with 
George  Bovle  and  then  Isabelle  Vengerova  (among  her  other  pupils  were 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  Lukas  Foss),  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner,  and 
composition  with  the  demanding  Rosario  Scalero.*  He  also  studied  voice 
with  the  splendid  baritone  Emilio  de  Gogorza:  one  of  the  classic 
monuments  in  the  history  of  the  phonograph  is  the  twenty-five-year-old 
Barber's  recording  with  the  Curtis  Quartet  of  his  setting  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  Dover  Beach  (now  on  New  World  229).  At  sixteen,  he  gave  a 
concert  at  home  of  his  own  songs,  but  his  studies  with  Scalero  gave  him 
the  confidence  and  technique  to  try  his  hand  at  the  larger  instrumental 


^Barber  did  little  conducting;  he  was,  however,  a  fine  pianist.  He  was  one  of  four 
composers  —  the  others  were  Aaron  Copland,  Lukas  Foss,  and  Roger  Sessions  —  to 
play  in  Stravinsky's  1962  recording  of  Les  Noces  (Columbia,  currently  out  of  print), 
and  he  accompanies  Leontyne  Price  on  her  recording  of  his  Hermit  Songs  (Odyssey). 
Price  sang  these  songs  with  Barber  at  her  New  York  debut  recital  in  1954,  and  the 
composer  later  recalled  that  "such  was  the  power  of  our  combined  names  that 
only  the  second-string  critics  bothered  to  come.  We  had  rehearsed  a  whole  concert 
program  as  well  (I  think  I  remember  thirty-six  rehearsals),  and  after  having 
performed  it  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington  we  offered  ourselves  for 
further  engagements  as  a  duo  team.  There  was  one  offer  from  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  which  we  accepted,  but  no  others  were  forthcoming,  and  this  was 
the  end  of  our  proposed  joint  tour." 


The  Boston  Home; 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Seeks  Your  Support 


W^mlm^n 


Est.  1881 


for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  Thc  BoStOIl  HomC,  InC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 
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forms.  As  the  1930s  went  along.  Barber  emerged  as  a  considerable  figure 
on  the  musical  scene,  winning  prizes  and  fellowships,  landing  a  contract 
with  the  publishing  firm  of  G.  Schirmer,  and  having  his  music  performed 
by  such  eminences  as  Bernardino  Molinari  and  Artur  Rodzinski  (First 
Symphony,  which  under  Rodzinski  was  the  first  American  work  ever 
played  at  the  Salzburg  Festival),  the  Pro  Arte  Quartet,  Toscanini,  and,  a 
little  later,  Bruno  Walter  (Second  Essay  for  Orchestra). 

While  Rodzinski,  Molinari,  Ormandy,  and  Koussevitzky,  all  early 
supporters  of  Barber,  were  champions  of  the  new  in  most  of  its 
manifestations,  Toscanini  and  Walter  were  notable  non-friends  of  new 
music,  as  is  Horowitz,  who  took  up  Barber's  1948  Piano  Sonata  with 
enthusiasm  and  remarkable  flair.  This  points  to  the  deep-rooted 
conservatism  of  Barber's  musical  language,  an  orientation  that  consorts 
well  with  his  lyric  bent.  His  idiom  grew  richer  and  his  ways  with  it  more 
complex  (on  the  whole  most  evident  in  the  works  of  the  forties  and  early 
fifties  like  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Cello  Concerto,  the  Piano  Sonata,  and 
his  Rilke  cycle  for  Pierre  Bernac  and  Francis  Poulenc,  Melodies  passageres), 
but  in  its  essence  it  did  not  change. 

He  was  a  literary  sort  of  composer,  one  who  even  admitted  to  having 
"sometimes  thought  I'd  rather  write  words  than  music."  Many  composers 
begin  with  songs  because  a  text  provides  guidelines  in  expression  and 
form,  but  Barber's  teenage  songwriting  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
preoccupation  with  wedding  music  to  words.  (In  1967  he  even  arranged 
the  Adagio  for  Strings  as  an  Agnus  Dei  for  chorus  and  organ,  not  one  of 


Samuel  Barber  outside  his  studio  in  Rome,  193  6 
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his  happier  ideas.)  He  set,  among  others,  Arnold,  Joyce,  Euripides,  Stephen 
Spender,  Agee,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Rilke,  Pablo  Neruda, 
Shakespeare,  and  Kierkegaard.  His  nature  was  perhaps  a  bit  mild  for  some 
of  these  craggy  writers  (that  parenthetical  "not  very"  in  the  note  to  his 
mother  is  altogether  characteristic)  and  he  sometimes  drowned  a  reticent 
text  in  musical  gorgeousness  (Knoxville,  Summer  of  1915,  a  setting  of 
evocative  prose  paragraphs  of  Agee's  is  open  to  that  criticism),  but  most 
often  he  was  a  noble  illuminator  of  words. 

Opera  defeated  him.  His  charming  miniature,  A  Hand  of  Bridge,  is  a 
standby  for  schools  and  workshops,  but  his  efforts  in  the  grand  manner, 
Vanessa  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  failed  to  convince  in  spite  of  many 
beautiful  pages  in  both.  The  failure  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  was 
chosen  to  open  the  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1966,  depressed 
him,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  little  music  at  all  and 
virtually  none  that  was  representative  of  him  at  his  sensuous  and 
intelligent  best.* 

Samuel  Barber  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  to  change 
the  world  of  music  or  our  perception  of  it,  but  working  within  the  terms 
of  the  definitions  and  standards  he  inherited,  and  working  there  with 
craft  and  generous  sentiment,  he  made  that  world  a  more  civilized  place 
with  his  finely  executed  monuments  and  ornaments.  Some  of  what  he  left 
us  is  already  and  clearly  indispensable  —  and  how  few,  after  all,  of  his 
contemporaries  could  claim  that  —  and  some  of  his  accomplishments  that 
are  not  just  now  so  clearly  in  view,  for  example  the  First  Essay  for 
Orchestra  and  the  three  concertos  (for  violin,  cello,  and  piano),  await  our 
delighted  rediscovery. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His 
program  note  on  the  Barber  Adagio  for  Strings  appeared  originally  in  the  program 
book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ®1983  and  is  printed  here  with  the 
kind  permission  of  that  orchestra. 


*With  the  dramaturgic  help  of  Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  his  closest  friend  since  Curtis 
days  and  his  librettist  for  Vanessa,  Barber  made  a  thoroughly  revised  version  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  that  was  produced  with  modest  success  at  the  Juilliard  School 
in  1975. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Don  Juan,  Tone  poem  after  Lenau,  Opus  20 


Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on  8  September  1949.  He  began  work  on 
Don  Juan  in  1888  and  completed  it  the  following  year,  dedicating  it  to  "my  dear  friend 
Ludwig  Thuille"  and  conducting  the  first  performance  with  the  Court  Orchestra  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theater  of  Weimar  on  11  November  1889.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  the  first  American  performance  on  30  October  1891  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Nikisch.  Don  Juan  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bells,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the  autumn 
of  1889  an  "assistant  Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abilities  belied  his 
years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but  he  had  taken  full 
charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season  (1885-86),  and  then  had 
taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich  Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had 
long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox  beginnings  had  in  the  last  three 
years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency  to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic 
ways  with  a  "Symphony" — Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Voem"— Macbeth.  He 
had  ready  for  his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a 
new  tone  poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music, 
there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its  elaborate 
instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  for  a  repetition. 
Hans  von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the  colors  of  the  anti- 
Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  to 
his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular  here.  His  Don  Juan,  two  days  ago, 
had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  producing  it  at  Berlin  a  year  later, 
he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose  Don  Juan  has  taken  me 
captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick*  remained  unshaken  by  the  new 
challenger  of  his  sworn  standards.  He  found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling 
color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had  a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the 
musically  ugly." 

The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  preference  to 
the  ruthless  sensualist  of  Byron  or  da  Ponte,  was  a  more  engaging  figure 
of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  womanhood,  who  in  final 
disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and  throws  his  life  away.  Lenau  said 
(according  to  his  biographer,  L.A.  Frankl):  "Goethe's  great  poem  has  not 
hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust  and  Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no 
harm.  Each  poet,  as  every  human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don 
Juan  is  no  hot-blooded  man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in 
him  to  find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy, 
in  the  one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals 
possess.  Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to 
another,  at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil 


'Eduard  Hanslick  (1825-1904),  music  critic  and  champion  of  Brahms — Ed. 
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that  fetches  him." 

Strauss,  sending  the  score  to  Biilow  for  performance,  stipulated,  after 
detailed  directions  as  to  its  interpretation,  that  no  thematic  analysis 
should  be  given  out.  He  considered  that  three  quotations  from  the  poem, 
characterizing  speeches  of  the  hero,  should  suffice  to  make  his  purpose 
clear,  and  these  verses  were  printed  in  the  score.  They  are  here 
reproduced  in  the  translation  of  John  P.  Jackson: 


(To  Diego) 

0  magic  realm,  unlimited,  eternal. 

Of  glorified  woman  —  loveliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss. 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss. 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight. 

Wherever  beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each. 
And — if  for  one  brief  moment — win  delight. 

(To  Diego) 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy. 
Keep  fresh  for  beauty  service  and  employ. 
Grieving  the  one,  that  all  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  today  is  breath  of  spring; 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  tomorrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander. 
No  bliss  is  ours  unfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  this  to  that  one  yonder  — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temple  builded. 

Yea,  love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new. 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire  —  here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique! 
So  must  the  love  be  that  would  beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  youth  lives  on,  with  pulse  afire. 
Out  to  the  chase!  To  victories  new  aspire! 

(To  Marcello) 
It  was  a  wondrous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me; 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  'round,  above  me; 

Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded. 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended. 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 

And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!  Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 


Then,  as  later,  the  composer  fell  prey  to  the  skilful  but  irrepressible  zeal 
of  his  analysts.  Wilhelm  Mauke  divided  the  score  into  small  bits  and 
labeled  each.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  forget  Lenau,  and  to  bring  in 
Mozartian  characters — Donna  Anna  and  Zerlina,  finding  a  place  for  the 
statue  and  the  fatal  supper — a  cataclysm  quite  alien  to  Lenau's  story.  In 
this  light,  Ernest  Newman  is  hardly  justified  in  reproaching  Strauss  for 
"the  tendency  to  overburden  the  music  with  extraneous  and  inassimilable 
literary  concepts,"  such  as  identifying  a  certain  four-bar  phrase  with  "Don 
Juan's  satiety" — a  thing  the  composer  obviously  did  not  do. 

Without  such  distracting  details,  it  is  possible  to  discern  these  main 
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outlines  of  the  music  —  at  first  a  portrait  of  the  impulsive  and  fiery  hero 
of  Lenau  —  a  romantic  idealist,  but  certainly  no  ascetic.  The  middle  section 
is  patently  a  love  episode.  A  theme  for  the  deeper  strings  becomes  the 
shimmering  and  glamorous  accompaniment  to  another  amorous  melody 
for  oboe  solo.  (Mauke,  who  has  earlier  in  the  score  found  a  place  for 
Mozart's  Zerlina,  tells  us  that  the  object  of  the  first  episode  in  this  section 
is  the  Countess,  while  the  melody  for  the  oboe  is  Anna.)  The  closing 
section  is  in  the  mood  of  the  first,  but  it  is  no  mere  recapitulation;  the 
resourceful  Strauss  injects  important  new  matter,  and  works  the  old  in  a 
new  guise,  riotous  and  frenetic.  A  second  principal  Don  Juan  theme  is 
introduced,  a  full-rigged  Straussian  horn  motive;  the  oboe  theme  and 
others  are  alluded  to  in  the  development,  which  plainly  depicts  the  Don 
Juan  of  Lenau,  to  whom  the  fruits  of  conquest  turn  bitter  as  they  are 
grasped.  The  climax  is  one  of  catastrophe. 

—John  N.  Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Clara  Schumann  and 
Beethoven,  was  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  program  annotator  from  1934 
until  1966. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Opus  15 


Johannes  Brahms  was  horn  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  1858,  using  some 
material  that  goes  back  as  far  as  1854  and  that  was  originally  intended  for  other 
purposes  and  designs.  With  Joseph  Joachim  conducting,  Brahms  himself  played  the  first 
performance  on  22  January  1859  in  Hanover.  The  first  American  performance  was 
given  on  13  November  1875  by  Nannetta  Falk-Auerhach,  with  Carl  Bergmann  (a 
former  conductor  of  the  Boston  Germania  Orchestra  and  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society)  leading  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Besides  the  piano  soloist,  the  score  calls  for 
two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Admit,  when  you  think  of  Brahms,  you  probably  think  of  him  as  he  is 
in  the  famous  von  Beckerath  drawing  of  him  at  the  piano  —  an  older  man 
with  grey  hair  and  flowing  white  beard,  stout,  sure  to  light  a  cigar  when 
he  is  finished  playing,  then  off  to  a  place  called  The  Red  Hedgehog  for 
wine  and  smoke  and  conversation,  gruff  and  sometimes  outright  rude  but 
still  capable  of  turning  on  charm  for  the  ladies,  going  for  long  walks, 
writing  many  letters,  some  of  them  distressingly  arch,  spending  summers 
composing  in  places  with  names  like  Portschach,  Miirzzuschlag,  and  Bad 
Ischl,  but  unable  to  tolerate  any  of  them  more  than  three  years  in  a  row, 
and  of  course  writing  solid  masterpiece  after  solid  masterpiece. 

Right  enough,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  twenty-five-year-old 
Brahms  struggling  to  bring  his  D  minor  piano  concerto  to  completion  —  "1 
have  no  judgment  about  this  piece  any  more,  nor  any  control  over  it,"  he 
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writes  to  Joseph  Joachim  on  22  December  1857.  Four  years  earlier,  on 
28  October  1853,  Robert  Schumann  closed  his  career  as  music  critic  with 
the  celebrated,  oft-invoked  article  New  Paths: 

...  I  have  always  thought  that  some  day,  one  would  be  bound  suddenly 
to  appear,  one  called  to  articulate  in  ideal  form  the  spirit  of  his  time, 
one  whose  mastery  would  not  reveal  itself  to  us  step  by  step,  but 
who,  like  Minerva,  would  spring  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
And  he  is  come,  a  young  man  over  whose  cradle  graces  and  heroes 
have  stood  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms  . .  .and  he  [bears]  even 
outwardly  those  signs  that  proclaim:  here  is  one  of  the  elect. 

That  year,  Brahms  had  come  to  the  Schumanns  in  Diisseldorf  as  a  shy, 
awkward,  nearsighted  young  man,  boyish  in  appearance  as  well  as  manner 
(the  beard  was  still  twenty-two  years  away),  blond,  delicate,  almost  wispy. 
His  two  longest,  closest  musical  friendships  began  in  1853  —  with  the 
violinist,  conductor,  and  composer  Joseph  Joachim,  and  with  Clara 
Schumann.  Both  went  through  turbulent,  painful  stages,  the  one  with 
Joachim  much  later,  but  that  with  Clara  almost  at  once.  On  27  February 
1854,  Robert  Schumann,  whose  career  as  conductor  had  collapsed  and 
who  had  begun  to  suffer  from  auditory  and  visual  hallucinations,  tried  to 
drown  himself,  and  five  days  later  he  was  committed  to  an  asylum  in 
Endenich.  Clara,  pregnant  with  their  seventh  child,  was  desperate,  and 
in  the  following  weeks,  Brahms's  kindliness,  friendship,  and  gratitude 
were  transmuted  into  the  condition  of  being  passionately  in  love  with  this 
gifted,  strong,  captivatingly  charming  and  beautiful  thirty-five-year-old 
woman.  Moreover,  she  returned  his  feelings.  In  their  correspondence 
there  is  reference  to  "the  unanswered  question."  Schumann's  death  in 
July  1856  was  a  turning  point  in  Brahms's  relations  with  Clara,  though 
not  the  one  for  which  he  must  have  hoped.  She  seemed  more  married  to 
Robert  than  ever,  they  pulled  apart,  and  it  took  a  while  before  they 
settled  into  the  loving,  nourishing  friendship  that  endured  until  Clara's 
death  in  May  1896. 

All  this  time,  the  music  we  now  know  as  the  D  minor  piano  concerto 
was  in  Brahms's  head,  occupying  more  and  more  pages  of  his  notebooks, 
being  tried  out  at  the  piano  (or  at  two),  sent  to  Joachim  for  criticism, 
discussed  in  letters.  It  is  surely  marked  by  the  turmoil  of  these  years,  by 
Robert  Schumann's  madness  and  death,  by  Brahms's  love  for  Clara  and 
hers  for  him,  by  their  retreat  from  their  passion.  Its  composition  was 
marked  as  well  by  purely  musical  troubles,  by  the  mixed  effect  of  the  very 
young  man's  originality,  his  ambition,  his  inexperience  (particularly  with 
respect  to  writing  for  orchestra),  his  almost  overpowering  feeling  for  the 
past,  his  trembling  sense  of  his  own  audacity  at  inserting  himself  into 
history  as,  somehow,  a  successor  of  Bach  and  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann. 

He  set  out  in  1854  to  write  a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  but  by  June  of  that 
year,  he  was  already  uncertain  about  it  and  wrote  to  Joachim: 

I'd  really  like  to  put  my  D  minor  sonata  aside  for  a  long  time.  I  have  often 
played  the  first  three  movements  with  Frau  Schumann.  (Improved.) 
Actually,  not  even  two  pianos  are  really  enough  for  me  . . .  I  am  in  so 
confused  and  indecisive  a  frame  of  mind  that  I  can't  beg  you  enough  for  a 
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good,  firm  response.  Don't  avoid  a  negative  one  either,  it  could  only  be 
useful  to  me. 

In  March  he  had  traveled  the  few  miles  from  Diisseldorf  to  Cologne  in 
order  to  hear  the  Beethoven  Ninth  for  the  first  time.  More  than  tv^enty- 
two  years  would  pass  before  he  allowed  himself  to  complete  a  symphony 
and  have  it  performed,  but  still,  from  then  on,  the  idea  of  writing  such  a 
work  gave  him  no  peace.  Before  long,  the  sonata  for  which  two  pianos 
were  not  enough  turned  into  the  symphony  it  had  really  wanted  to  be  in 
the  first  place  (and  the  choice  of  D  minor,  the  key  of  the  Beethoven 
Ninth,  for  this  sonata/symphony  is  no  coincidence).  He  was  reluctant, 
though,  to  face  the  idea  of  symphony,  nor  would  the  sonority  of  the 
piano  go  away.  To  turn  the  music  into  a  piano  concerto  seemed  to  be  the 
answer,  and  by  April  1856  he  was  sending  drafts  to  Joachim  ("You  know 
how  infinitely  you  could  please  me — if  it's  worth  the  effort  at  all — by 
looking  at  it  very  carefully  and  passing  on  to  me  even  the  most  trival  of 
your  thoughts  and  reservations"). 

Joachim  to  Brahms,  4  December  1856: 

I  don't  know  whether  you  will  be  pleased  by  my  penciled  suggestions 
and  wish  you'd  soon  answer  that  unstated  question,  best  of  all  by 
simply  sending  me  the  concerto's  continuation ...  I  become  more  fond 
of  the  piece  all  the  time,  though  certain  things  don't  altogether 
convince  me  compositionally:  from  page  21  to  24  it's  too  fragmentary, 
not  flowing  enough  —  restless  rather  than  impassioned — just  as  in 
general,  after  the  significant  opening  and  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
song  in  minor,  I  miss  an  appropriately  magnificent  second  theme  —  1 
do  realize  that  something  commensurately  elevated  and  beautiful  in 
major,  something  that  could  compete  in  breadth  with  the  opening 
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idea,  must  be  hard  to  find — but  even  these  reservations  don't  blind  me 
to  the  many  glories  of  the  movement. 

Brahms  to  Joachim,  12  December  1856: 

So  here  is  the  finale,  just  to  be  rid  of  it  at  last.  Will  it  be  good  enough 
for  you?  I  doubt  it.  The  end  was  really  meant  to  be  good,  but  now  it 
doesn't  seem  so  to  me.  A  thousand  thanks  for  having  looked  over  the 
first  movement  so  benevolently  and  exactly.  I  have  already  learned  a 
lot  from  your  beautiful  commentary  .  .  .  Scold  and  cut  all  you  want. 

Brahms  to  Joachim,  early  January  1857: 

You're  not  embarrassed  to  make  heavy  and  heavier  cuts  in  the  rondo, 
are  you?  I  know  very  well  that  they're  needed.  Send  it  soon.  Here's 
the  first  movement,  copied  over  for  a  second  —  and,  please,  severe  — 
going  over . . .  Oddly  enough,  an  Adagio  is  going  along  as  well.  If  I 
could  only  rejoice  over  a  successful  Adagio.  Write  to  me  about  it,  and 
firmly.  If  you  like  a  little  bit,  show  it  to  our  dear  friend,  otherwise 
not ...  I  like  the  little  alteration  on  page  19,  line  2,  but  doesn't  it 
remind  me  of  Wagner? . . .  Dear  Joseph,  I  am  so  happy  to  be  able  to 
send  you  my  things,  it  makes  me  feel  doubly  sure. 

Joachim  to  Brahms,  12  January  1857: 

Your  finale  —  all  in  all,  I  find  it  really  significant:  the  pithy,  bold  spirit 
of  the  first  theme,  the  intimate  and  soft  B-flat  major  passage,  and 
particularly  the  solemn  reawakening  toward  a  majestic  close  after  the 
cadenza,  all  that  is  rich  enough  to  leave  an  uplifting  impression  if  you 
absorb  these  principal  features.  In  fact,  I  even  believe  that  even  after 
the  impassioned  spaciousness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  elevating 
reverence  of  the  second  it  would  make  a  satisfying  close  to  the  whole 
concerto  —  were  it  not  for  some  uncertainties  in  the  middle  of  the 
movement,  which  disturb  the  beauty  and  the  total  effect  through  a 
kind  of  instability  and  stiffness.  It  sounds  as  though  the  themes 
themselves  had  been  invented  by  the  creative  artist  in  very  heat  of 
inspiration,  but  then  you  hadn't  allowed  them  enough  time  to  form 
proper  crystals  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  [There  follow  several 
pages  of  detailed  criticism  of  the  harmonic  structure  and  some 
questions  about  the  scoring.] ...  A  conversation  with  Frau  Schumann 
led  me  to  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  wrote  another  finale,  revision 
often  being  more  trouble  than  new  invention.  But  that  would  be  a  waste  of 
so  much  that  is  meaningful  in  the  rondo,  and  perhaps  you  can  bring  yourself  back  to 
the  point  of  working  with  your  original  impetuosity  so  as  to  make  those  few  places 
over —  I'd  like  that. 

So  it  went  for  months  more,  with  revisions,  w^ith  decisions  to  leave 
certain  things  alone  ("I'm  returning  one  passage  still  with  the  mark  of 
Cain  on  its  forehead"),  with  inquiries  about  horn  transpositions,  the  risk 
involved  in  assigning  a  solo  to  the  third  horn  ("The  players  in  Hamburg 
and  Elberfeld  are  worthless,  and  who  knows  about  other  orchestras?"), 
about  the  advisability  of  omitting  the  piccolo  altogether  (he  did,  settling 
finally  on  a  contained  and  classical  orchestra  with  woodwinds  and 
trumpets  in  pairs,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  and  strings).  In  December 
1857,  he  wrote  the  despairing  sentence  already  quoted:  "I  have  no 
judgment  about  this  piece  any  more,  nor  any  control  over  it,"  adding 
"Nothing  sensible  will  ever  come  of  it."  To  which  Joachim  sensibly  replied, 
"Aber  Mensch,  but  I  beg  you,  man,  please  for  God's  sake  let  the  copyist  get 
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at  the  concerto."  "I  made  more  changes  in  the  first  movement/'  Brahms 
reported  in  March  1858  and  even  risked  not  sending  them  to  Joachim. 
That  good  friend  made  his  orchestra  available  for  a  reading  rehearsal  in 
Hanover  in  April,  and  bit  by  bit,  Brahms  came  to  face  the  inevitable:  he 
must  let  it  go  and  perform  it. 

The  premiere  in  Hanover  went  well  enough,  but  the  performance  in  the 
more  important  city  of  Leipzig  a  few  days  later  was  a  disaster: 

No  reaction  at  all  to  the  first  and  second  movements.  At  the  end, 
three  pairs  of  hands  tried  slowly  to  clap,  whereupon  a  clear  hissing 
from  all  sides  quickly  put  an  end  to  any  such  demonstration ...  I  think 
it's  the  best  that  could  happen  to  one,  it  forces  you  to  collect  your 
thoughts  and  it  raises  courage.  After  all,  I'm  still  trying  and  groping.  But 
the  hissing  was  really  too  much,  yes? 

'Tor  all  that,"  Brahms  wrote  in  the  same  letter  to  Joachim,  "one  day, 
when  I've  improved  its  bodily  structure,  this  concerto  will  please,  and  a 
second  one  will  sound  very  different."  He  was  right  on  both  points  (though, 
in  fact,  he  revised  only  some  details).  He  became  a  master.  For  the  solemn, 
sarabande-like  slow  movement  of  the  D  minor  symphony-that-never- 
was,  he  found  a  beautiful  use  when  he  set  to  it  the  words  "For  all  flesh  is 
as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass"  in  his  German 
Requiem.  And  who  would  want  the  D  minor  concerto  to  be  other  than  it  is, 
great  and  with  rough  edges,  daring  and  scarred,  hard  to  make  sound  well, 
and  holding  in  its  Adagio,  over  which  he  once  inscribed  the  words 
"Benedidus  qui  vetiit  in  nomine  Domini,"  all  that  in  his  painful,  Werther-like 
loyalty  and  love  he  had  felt  about  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann? 

— Michael  Steinberg 
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ARTISTS 


Kathleen  Battle 


Acclaimed  soprano  Kathleen  Battle  is 
a  regular  guest  with  the  orchestras 
of  Berlin,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland. 
She  has  appeared  regularly  at  the 
Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  and  Cincinnati 
May  festivals,  and  she  returns 
regularly  to  such  major  opera  houses 
as  the  Metropolitan  and  San  Francisco. 
Her  many  appearances  during  the 
1982-83  season  include  perfor- 
mances this  summer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Riccardo 
Muti  at  the  Robin  Hood  Dell,  at  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival 
under  the  direction  of  James  Levine, 
and  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji 
Ozawa.  In  1983-84,  Ms.  Battle  will 
give  recitals  in  many  major  American 
cities,  including  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Toronto,  and 
at  Lincoln  Center  she  will  appear  in 
her  own  recital  series  to  be  called 
"Kathleen  Battle  and  Friends."  With 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  this  past 
season,  Ms.  Battle  sang  her  first 
Zdenka  in  a  new  production  of 
Strauss's  Arabella  under  the  baton  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf  and  directed  by  Otto 


Schenk,  and  she  sang  her  first 
Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkavalier  under 
Metropolitan  Opera  Music  Director 
James  Levine.  Operatic  plans  for  the 
coming  months  include  a  return  to 
the  Salzburg  Festival  for  perfor- 
mances of  Cost  fan  tutte  under 
Riccardo  Muti,  and  Zerbinetta  in 
Strauss's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  at  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  in  September.  Also 
set  for  1983-84  are  productions  in 
Paris  under  Daniel  Barenboim  of 
Mozart's  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio 
directed  by  Giorgio  Strehler  and 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  directed  by  Jean- 
Pierre  Ponnelle.  Ms.  Battle's  up- 
coming recording  projects  include 
the  Brahms  German  Requiem  with 
James  Levine  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony;  the  Mahler  Fourth  Sym- 
phony with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic;  a  three-record 
project  for  EMI  to  include  Bach, 
Mozart,  and  operatic  repertoire;  and 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  for 
CBS  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
conducting  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra.  Soon  to  be  released  are 
Cosi  fan  tutte  live  from  Salzburg  on 
EMI,  and  Un  ballo  in  maschera  with 
Luciano  Pavarotti  and  Sir  Georg 
Solti  on  London/Decca. 

A  native  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
Kathleen  Battle  received  her  bachelor 
and  master  of  music  degrees  from 
the  College-Conservatory  of  Music, 
University  of  Cincinnati.  She  made 
her  professional  debut  at  the 
invitation  of  the  late  Thomas 
Schippers,  appearing  in  the  Brahms 
German  Requiem  at  the  Festival  of  Two 
Worlds,  Spoleto,  Italy.  Ms.  Battle  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  awards, 
among  them  the  Martha  Baird 
Rockefeller  Fund  and  Chicago's 
WGN-Illinois  Opera  Guild  "Audition 
of  the  Air."  She  first  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  March 
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1978  under  the  baton  of  James 
Levine.  At  Tanglewood  she  has  been 
heard  in  the  Mahler  Fourth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Mozart  Requiem,  and 
this  past  November  she  was  a  soloist 
in  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  under 
Andre  Previn's  direction  at  Symphony 
Hall. 


Phillip  Moll 


Berlin.  During  this  period  he  became 
increasingly  active  in  Berlin  and 
throughout  West  Germany  as  an 
accompanist  for  concerts,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  competitions.  Since 
1978  he  has  devoted  his  time 
exclusively  to  concert  and  recording 
activities,  and  he  has  toured  ex- 
tensively throughout  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  North  America,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  Africa.  Mr.  Moll  records  and 
performs  regularly  as  ensemble 
pianist  and  harpsichordist  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Herbert 
von  Karajan  and  other  conductors. 
Artists  with  whom  he  has  collab- 
orated include  James  Galway,  Ortrun 
Wenkl,  Kurt  Moll,  Rita  Streich, 
Lynn  Harrell,  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
Pinchas  and  Eugenia  Zukerman,  and 
Jessye  Norman,  with  whom  he 
appeared  in  recital  at  Tanglewood  in 
1979.  Mr.  Moll's  playing  is  repre- 
sented on  EMI,  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  and  RCA  records. 


Pianist  Phillip  Moll  was  born  in 
Chicago,  where  his  first  instruction 
in  violin  and  piano  was  given  him  by 
his  father,  a  violinist  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Moll  studied  English  literature 
at  Harvard  University  and  received 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1966, 
continuing  his  musical  training 
during  that  time  with  Alexander 
Tcherepnin,  Claude  Frank,  and 
Leonard  Shure.  Post-graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Texas  followed, 
again  under  Leonard  Shure,  and  in 
1968  he  took  his  master  of  music 
degree.  After  an  additional  year  at 
the  University  of  Texas  as  a  teaching 
assistant  in  the  opera  workshop,  he 
spent  a  year  in  Munich  on  a  German 
government  grant.  From  1970  to 
February  1978,  Mr.  Moll  was  on  the 
coaching  staff  of  the  Deutsche  Oper, 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrated 
his  twentieth  anniversary  as  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  joined  the  BSO  in 
1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
became  concertmaster  in  1962,  and 
was  named  assistant  conductor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  season. 
Born  in  Detroit,  he  began  his 
musical  studies  with  his  father,  a 
violin  teacher,  and  later  attended  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia; 
among  his  teachers  were  Josef 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a 
winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition, 
and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
orchestras  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  and 
Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  he  conducts  the  orchestra 
frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  He  has  dlso  conducted, 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar- 


monic, and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  Joseph  Silverstein 
led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England, 
as  well  as  a  fourteen-concert 
European  tour  in  May  of  1980  and, 
this  past  spring,  their  first  tour  of 
Japan.  He  has  participated  with  the 
Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for 
RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and 
Nonesuch;  he  has  recorded  works  of 
Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote 
for  New  World  records  with  pianist 
Gilbert  Kalish;  and  his  recording  of 
the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with  pianist 
Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording 
Corporation.  He  has  also  recently 
recorded  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  adjunct 
professor  of  music  at  Boston 
University.  In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led 
the  Boston  University  Orchestra  to  a 
silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert  von 
Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition 
in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director 
of  the  Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silver- 
stein is  music  director  of  the 
Worcester  Symphony  and  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Next  season, 
while  still  maintaining  his  BSO 
commitments,  he  becomes  artistic 
director  of  the  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Burton  Fine 


Jules  Eskin 


BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine 
joined  the  orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a 
research  chemist  with  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion's Research  Center  in  Cleveland. 
During  that  time  he  played  with  a 
number  of  chamber  music  ensembles. 
He  studied  for  four  years  with 
violinist  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  before  moving  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
B.A.  in  chemistry,  and  he  holds  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology.  Mr.  Fine  auditioned  for 
and  won  his  present  Boston  Sym- 
phony position  at  the  beginning  of 
his  second  year  with  the  orchestra. 
He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  Mr.  Fine  is  violist  with  the 
recently  established  Boston  Artists' 
Ensemble,  which  initated  a  series  of 
live  chamber  music  broadcasts  in 
1980.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  BSO  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  he  has  been  heard  in  chamber 
recitals  both  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood. 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal 
cellist  Jules  Eskin  came  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1964  after 
three  years  as  principal  cellist  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
George  Szell.  His  father,  an  amateur 
cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and 
at  age  sixteen  he  joined  the  Dallas 
Symphony.  He  studied  in  Dallas 
with  Janos  Starker  and  later  with 
Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Leonard 
Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  A  1954  Naumburg 
Foundation  award-winner,  he  has 
participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  played  with  the  Casals 
Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  toured  Europe  in  recital. 
Mr.  Eskin  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  is 
on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  many 
occasions,  and  he  has  also  been 
heard  in  solo  and  chamber  music 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood. 
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Gilbert  Kalish 


IMmEMeMISlI 


^Sakslm^JSallet 


KOUSSEVITZKY 

ARTS  CENTER 

THEATRE 


Btfksnne  Community  Conege 
Ptitsiieifl  MA 


ROMEO  &  JUUET 

JULV  2  3  9   10 

Win,  Mal.nee  -  JULY  7  2pmi 

LE  DIVEffiSSEMENT 

JULY  16    17    -*       ' 
23  ?4 


GISELLE 

.ULV30  31  &  AUG  6   7 
Mm.  Matinee  -  AUG  4  2p  ni  ^ 


PERFMMANCES 

SaiufOays  500pm  &830pm  Sundays  8  00  p  m 


TICKn  PRICES 

S10  00  4  S9  00  Discounts  fof  children  senior  cili/ens.  and  groups 

TICKET  INFORMATION  A  RESERVATIONS:  (413)  442-1307 


Born  in  1935,  Gilbert  Kalish  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Columbia 
College  and  studied  piano  with 
Leonard  Shure,  Isabella  Vengerova, 
and  Julius  Hereford.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  and  he  has  been  heard  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic. Noted  for  his  perfor- 
mances of  twentieth -century  repertory, 
Mr.  Kalish  has  long  been  the  pianist 
of  the  contemporary  Chamber 
Ensemble,  and  he  has  played  concertos 
of  Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen,  and 
Stravinsky.  He  has  performed  as 
soloist  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  he 
may  be  heard  on  recordings  for  CBS, 
CRI,  Desto,  Folkways,  and  Nonesuch. 
His  recordings  for  the  latter  com- 
pany include  several  volumes  of 
Haydn  piano  sonatas,  a  recent 
Schubert  album,  Charles  Ives's 
Concord  Sonata,  and  numerous 
albums  with  his  frequent  collaborator, 
mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani.  He 
has  been  guest  pianist  with  the 
Juilliard  and  Concord  string  quartets, 
and  a  frequent  participant  at  the 
Ojai  Festival.  Mr.  Kalish  is  an  artist- 
in-residence  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and 
Head  of  Keyboard  Activities  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 
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Eugene  Ormandy 


At  the  end  of  the  1979-80  season, 
Eugene  Ormandy  became  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra's  conductor  laureate, 
following  forty-four  years  as  the 
Philadelphians'  music  director,  a 
record  unequaled  by  any  living 
conductor  of  any  other  major 
orchestra.  Born  in  Budapest  in  1899, 
Mr.  Ormandy  entered  the  Budapest 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  a  child 
prodigy  violinist  at  five,  received  his 
professor's  diploma  at  seventeen, 
taught  at  the  State  Conservatory 
between  concert  tours,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1921  as  a  solo 
violinist.  Having  become  an  American 
citizen  in  1927,  and  following 
engagements  as  violinist  and  con- 
ductor in  New  York,  he  directed  his 
first  concerts  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  1930  and  also 
conducted  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
for  three  summer  performances  at 
Robin  Hood  Dell  in  Philadelphia's 
Fairmount  Park.  His  first  perfor- 
mance in  that  city's  Academy  of 
Music  took  place  in  October  1931, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to 
substitute  for  ailing  guest  conductor 
Arturo  Toscanini. 

Music  director  of  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra  between  1931 


and  1936,  Mr.  Ormandy  was 
appointed  music  director  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  1936.  His  tours  with  that 
orchestra  have  taken  him  through- 
out the  United  States,  to  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America, 
Japan,  and  mainland  China,  and  as  a 
guest  conductor  he  has  led  every 
major  European  orchestra.  Many  of 
his  nearly  four  hundred  recordings 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  are 
currently  available,  and  he  is  a 
recipient  of  the  United  States 
government's  highest  civilian  award, 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom, 
presented  to  him  by  former  President 
Richard  Nixon  in  January  1970. 
Mr.  Ormandy  is  a  Commander  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor;  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog, 
First  Class;  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  White  Rose  of  Finland;  a  holder 
of  the  medals  of  the  Mahler  and 
Bruckner  societies;  and  recipient  of 
honorary  doctoral  degrees  from 
numerous  major  universities  and 
schools  of  music.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tra League  has  awarded  him  its  Gold 
Baton  award  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished,  record  tenure  as  music 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
This  past  December  he  was  presented 
with  a  ribbon  and  medallion  by 
President  Reagan  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Kennedy  Center  Awards.  Since  his 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  March  1957, 
Mr.  Ormandy  has  conducted  the 
BSO  in  nearly  thirty  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
His  most  recent  Symphony  Hall 
appearance  was  this  past  March,  his 
most  recent  Tanglewood  appearance 
in  July  1981. 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violinist 

BERLIOZ  'Waverley'  Overture 

MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 

BIZET 'Carmen' Suite 

SARASATE  'Zigeunerweisen' 

The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 

at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 


Rudolf  Firkusny 


!Jia 


Rudolf  Firkusny  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  his  generation,  one  whose 
musical  elegance  has  set  a  standard 
in  the  classical  repertory,  and  whose 
brilliant  technique  and  emotional 
projection  have  made  him  a  much 
sought-after  interpreter  of  Romantic 
music  all  over  the  world.  He  is  also 
the  world's  foremost  authority  on 
Czech  music  and  the  leading  inter- 
preter of  music  by  Smetana,  Dvorak, 
Janacek,  and  Martinii,  many  of 
whose  works  he  has  recorded. 
Mr.  Firkusny  was  born  in  Napajedla, 
near  Brno  in  Czechoslovakia.  By  the 
time  he  was  five  he  had  outstripped 
the  teaching  capacities  of  his  native 
village  and  was  sent  to  Leos  Janacek, 
who  plunged  him  into  a  highly 
unorthodox  course  of  studies,  sent 
him  cookies,  and  took  him  to  the 
premieres  of  his  own  works.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Prague  at  ten  and 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
told  by  Alfred  Cortot  that  he  needed 
not  a  teacher,  but  a  public.  After 
studies  with  Artur  Schnabel, 
Mr.  Firkusny  toured  the  United 
States  in  1938  and  made  his  Town 
Hall  debut  three  years  later.  That 
same  year,  1941,  he  played  Dvorak's 


Piano  Concerto,  absent  from  the 
United  States  for  sixty-five  years, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  the  first 
of  many  revelatory  performances  of 
Czech  masterworks  he  was  to  play. 
Since  then,  he  has  made  dozens  of 
world  tours,  performed  with  most  of 
the  world's  leading  orchestras  and 
conductors,  and  made  numerous 
recordings  for  RCA,  Decca,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  Columbia,  Vox,  and 
Candide.  A  United  States  citizen,  he 
lives  in  Manhattan  with  his  Czech- 
born  wife  and  two  children. 
Mr.  Firkusny  has  performed  with 
the  BSO  on  numerous  previous 
occasions,  first  playing  Menotti's 
Piano  Concerto  in  1945  and,  most 
recently,  performing  the  Mozart 
C  major  piano  concerto,  K.503,  at 
Tanglewood  in  1980. 


Deerfield,    Massachusetts 


The  Bement  School  is  an  independent,  co- 
educational, boarding  and  day  school  for  chil- 
dren of  average  and  above-average  ability  in 
grades  K  through  9.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basic  academic,  social,  and  organizational  skills 
needed  for  future  success.  The  curriculum  is 
presented  in  a  structured  setting  where  students 
are  sectioned  according  to  their  individual 
abilities.  Fine  arts,  physical  education,  and 
competitive  sports  are  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Mrs.  Anne  Coppinger,  Director  of  Admissions 

Bement  School,  Box  S 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts  01342    413/774-7061 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silver  stein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hilly er,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1 96S-  The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
8S.S  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

lioslon  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Saturday,  16  July  at  8:30 

EDO  DE  WAART  conducting 


^^ 


ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

commemorating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth 

Serenade  No.  2  in  A,  Opus  16 

Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  Vivace 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Quasi  menuetto 
Rondo:  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  cello. 
Opus  102 

Allegro 

Andante 

Vivace  non  troppo 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
JULES  ESKIN 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Week  II 


Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
witli  us?  Or  two, or  tliree.or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

Ai:iis  in  B  Alijior 


Charles  Dodslev  Walker 


July  30   7:30PM 

Mozart 

Sokinn  Vespen 
M:iss  in  C  Minor 


Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  730  PM 

Brahms 

A  Gmitan  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23    7:30PM 


Verdi 

Aldu  (ACT  II) 

And... 

Wagner 

Meistersinger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  lOO-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors, 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$  1 2.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Sincerely, 

Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
Wolfgang,  Johannes  and  die 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

BerksniTt'  St'mwW  /u-s  on  the  uvsi  side  of  Route  4  1  in  southuvsti-Tn  hAusscu:hu$ct(s,  g.  5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
C^mnt'ituul.  (rr   <  miles  south  of  the  mri-Tst-i  rion  of  Routes  2^  unci  41  niY/r  South  Eji^u'TTKmt,  Massachusetts. 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Serenade  No.  2  in  A,  Opus  16 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  cello.  Opus  102 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  183  3  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  composed  his  Serenade  No.  2  in  1858  and  1859  in 
Detmold,  revising  it  (mostly  by  adding  dynamic  markings)  in  1875.  Brahms  conducted 
the  first  performance  in  Hamburg  on  19  February  1860  (after  having  heard  a  private 
run-through  in  Hanover  the  preceding  month).  The  American  premiere  was  given  by 
Carl  Bergmann  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  on  1  February  1862,  this 
constituting  the  first  performance  of  any  Brahms  orchestral  composition  outside  the  cities 
of  Hamburg,  Hanover,  or  Leipzig.  The  serenade  is  scored  for  a  small  orchestra  which 
entirely  omits  violins:  pairs  of  flutes  (with  added  piccolo  in  the  last  movement),  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  a  string  section  of  violas,  cellos,  and  basses. 
Brahms  composed  his  Double  Concerto  at  Thun  in  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of 
1887  and  led  its  first  public  performance  at  Cologne  on  18  October  1887,  with  Joseph 
Joachim  and  Robert  Hausmann  as  the  soloists  (see  below).  Details  of  the  first  American 
performance  are  given  below.  In  addition  to  the  solo  performers,  the  score  calls  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

It  is  one  of  the  best-known  facts  of  Brahms's  life  that  he  put  off  the 
completion  —  or  at  least  the  performance  —  of  a  symphony  for  many  years, 
even  decades.  He  was  by  no  means  unpracticed  in  orchestral  writing, 
however,  since,  in  addition  to  sketches  and  drafts  for  the  symphony  to 
come,  he  produced  material  originally  considered  symphonic  that 
subsequently  found  its  way  into  his  D  minor  piano  concerto  and  into  the 
German  Requiem;  and  he  completed  and  performed  the  two  serenades. 
Opera  11  and  16,  and  the  Haydn  Variations.  The  first  of  his  two  orchestral 
serenades,  in  D  major,  was  originally  conceived  as  a  nonet  and  later 
expanded  into  full  orchestral  form;  the  A  major  Serenade  seems  to  have 
been  planned  from  the  beginning  in  its  final  scoring,  woodwinds  and 
horns  in  pairs  and  strings  without  violins. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Brahms  banished  the  violins  from 
this  score.  Some  writers  insist  that  he  was  influnced  by  Etienne-Nicolas 
Mehul's  little-known  one-act  opera  Uthal  (1806),  in  which  the  composer 
wrote  for  an  orchestra  lacking  violins  to  suggest  the  dark  Nordic  setting 
of  its  Ossianic  tale.  But  Brahms  is  hardly  likely  to  have  known  the  piece, 
though  his  wide-ranging  familiarity  with  the  musical  repertory  of 
preceding  decades  and  even  centuries  continues  to  astonish.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  his  own  predilection  for  darker  tone-coloring,  combined  with  a 
desire  to  throw  the  woodwinds  into  high  relief,  led  to  the  choice. 

We  can  be  sure  that  Brahms  had  completed  at  least  the  first  movement 
in  some  form  by  the  end  of  1858,  since  he  sent  the  score  along  with 
several  others  to  Clara  Schumann  for  her  reaction,  and  her  comments, 
contained  in  a  letter  of  20  December,  are  specific  enough  to  identify  the 
A  major  Serenade  without  any  doubt.  The  composition  of  the  rest  of  the 
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work  appears  to  have  taken  much  of  1859,  since  it  was  not  until  Clara's 
birthday  (13  September)  that  Brahms  sent  her  the  Adagio  and  minuet  (the 
third  and  fourth  of  five  movements).  The  first  performance  came  only  a 
few  months  later,  though,  characteristically,  Brahms  insisted  on  hearing  it 
privately  before  allowing  the  public  premiere.  The  reception  in  Hamburg 
was  favorable,  and  before  many  more  months  had  passed  the  work  was  in 
print. 

When  Brahms  went  to  Vienna  in  the  fall  of  1862  (hoping  to  be  called 
back  to  Hamburg  as  conductor  within  a  few  months  at  most,  and  not 
expecting  that  he  would  live  in  Vienna  the  rest  of  his  life),  he  undertook 
to  produce  the  A  major  Serenade  in  a  concert  there,  where  its  novelties 
upset  the  members  of  the  orchestra.  Some  of  the  players  complained  of 
the  difficulty  of  their  parts  during  rehearsals,  and  open  mutiny  broke  out 
at  the  dress  rehearsal,  when  the  first  clarinetist  stood  up  and  announced 
that  he  and  some  of  the  other  musicians  refused  to  play  the  piece.  The 
conductor,  Brahms's  friend  Otto  Dessoff,  promptly  threw  down  his  baton 
and  announced  his  resignation  as  conductor.  He  was  followed  just  as 
promptly  by  other  Brahmsians,  the  concertmaster  Joseph  Hellmesberger 
and  the  first  flutist  Franz  Doppler.  The  immediate  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  these  musicians  convinced  the  malcontents  to  give  way  and 
return  to  the  rehearsal.  The  performance  itself  was  a  great  success  for 
Brahms  and  helped  establish  him  at  once  in  his  new  residence. 


Joseph  Joachim  in   186  7 
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The  designation  "serenade"  hearkens  back  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  by 
whom  the  term  was  frequently  used  for  works  of  a  lighter  sort  for  a 
small  orchestra  or  large  chamber  ensemble.  While  there  is  no  denying  the 
relaxation  of  some  of  the  movements  of  Brahms's  two  serenades,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  his  powers  of  musical  construction  have  not  been  set 
aside.  It  seems  most  likely  that  Brahms  purposely  chose  a  genre  that 
suggested  lightness  and  a  casual  approach  to  avoid  the  expectations 
inherent  in  the  notion  of  "symphony." 

The  opening  Allegro  moderato  is  in  a  normal  sonata  form  with  a  pair  of 
melodies  presenting  contrasting  motives,  one  climbing  upwards  in 
leisurely  steps,  the  other  descending  in  triplet  motion.  The  theme  played 
by  the  clarinets  in  the  secondary  key  is  contrasted  to  both  of  these,  since 
it  tends  to  hover  lazily  around  a  middle  register  with  just  a  little  touch  of 
dotted  rhythm  to  keep  it  moving.  The  development  ranges  as  far  afield 
as  D-flat  (a  passage  that  Clara  Schumann  especially  liked),  but  then  it 
returns  to  the  home  key  with  a  pedal  on  the  tonic  for  some  twenty-six 
measures  (over  which  oboe  and  flute  converse)  before  the  return  of  the 
opening  thematic  material.  Brahms  has,  in  fact,  brought  us  home  without 
highlighting  the  fact,  and  lets  us  realize  only  belatedly  how  long  we  have 
been  there. 

The  lively  scherzo  plays  on  typically  Brahmsian  cross-rhythms 
throughout,  even  in  the  legato  theme  of  the  Trio,  where  the  rhythmic 
background  reminds  us  continually  of  the  metrical  ambivalence.  The  great 
Adagio  is  not  only  the  middle  movement  of  the  serenade  but  also  its 
expressive  high  point,  revealing  the  contrapuntal  skill  that  will  become 
consummate  mastery  in  Brahms's  next  orchestral  work,  the  Haydn 
Variations.  The  minuet — or  rather  "almost-minuet" — is  in  D  major,  a  key 
that  Brahms  used  later  (in  his  Second  Symphony  and  Violin  Concerto)  for 
moods  of  richly  mellow  lyricism;  we  find  the  same  spirit  here,  though 
somewhat  darkened  in  the  Trio,  where  the  main  motive  of  the  scherzo 
becomes  an  accompaniment  figure  to  the  sustained  plaintive  song.  The 
finale,  a  delightful,  high-spirited  rondo,  provides  no  problems.  The  level 
of  energy  never  drops,  and  Brahms,  normally  the  most  undemonstrative 
of  composers,  goes  so  far  as  to  add  a  piccolo  for  increased  brilliance. 

After  completing  his  Fourth  Symphony,  Brahms  wrote  only  one  more 
work  for  orchestra  in  the  years  that  remained  to  him,  though  it  was  more 
than  a  decade.  He  concentrated  instead  on  chamber  music,  small  choral 
pieces,  songs,  and  piano  and  organ  music.  But  the  last  work  involving 
orchestra,  the  Double  Concerto,  Opus  102,  was  a  work  viewed  in  the 
early  years  as  knotty  and  inaccessible.  It  is,  without  any  doubt,  as  closely 
wrought  as  anything  by  Brahms,  a  serious  work  of  great  strength  with 
little  in  it  of  mere  virtuoso  flash.  And  yet  the  solo  instruments  are  given 
prominent  and  very  difficult  roles  (the  cello  predominating  slightly  and 
given  to  taking  the  lead)  that  are  carefully  woven  into  the  texture  and 
designed  especially  to  produce  rich  sonority  when  the  two  soloists  are 
playing  without  orchestral  accompaniment. 

In  a  sense  Brahms  conceived  the  concerto  as  a  peace  offering  to  his 
friend  Joseph  Joachim,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  since  1880, 
when  his  clumsy  attempts  to  patch  up  the  Joachims'  marriage,  which  was 
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foundering  over  Joachim's  apparently  unreasonable  jealousy,  actually 
precipitated  their  divorce.  The  violin  and  cello  parts  u^ere  conceived  for 
Joachim  and  for  Robert  Hausmann  (cellist  of  the  Joachim  Quartet);  Brahms 
sent  them  the  solo  parts  from  Thun,  Switzerland,  where  he  had  composed 
the  concerto  during  the  summer  of  1877.  A  piano  rehearsal  at  Clara 
Schumann's  home  irt  Baden-Baden  late  that  September  marked  the  first 
time  the  two  men  had  spoken  in  some  seven  years.  The  first  public 
performance  took  place  just  under  a  month  later.  The  response  was 
mixed,  and  even  today  the  Double  Concerto  is  the  least  familiar  of 
Brahms's  four  concertos.  Tovey  explains  the  cool  reaction  this  way: 
"Brahms  did  not  make  the  new  work  a  systematic  display  of  the  charms 
of  the  new  combination,  but  simply  expressed  some  of  his  most  powerful 
and  dramatic  ideas  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  combination  of  instruments 
was  perfectly  familiar."  For  the  American  premiere,  given  by  Theodore 
Thomas  just  over  a  year  later,  on  5  January  1889,  the  difficulties  of  the 
solo  parts  induced  the  violinist  and  cellist  to  undertake  a  heroic  sacrifice 
to  benefit  the  performance.  The  two  soloists.  Max  Bendix  and  Victor 
Herbert,  both  personable  young  men  in  their  twenties  (Herbert  was  not 
yet  known  as  an  operetta  composer  but  he  was  regarded  as  the  finest 
cellist  in  America),  knew  that  the  main  part  of  the  rehearsal  period  would 
fall  within  the  period  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  seasons  normally  full 
of  social  obligations,  especially  for  genial  young  fellows  like  themselves. 
So  in  order  to  allow  themselves  enough  time  to  rehearse  the  demanding 
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parts  they  had,  and  to  fortify  their  resolution  to  turn  down  all  party 
invitations,  the  two  young  men  abjured  shaving  during  the  rehearsal 
period.  Their  decision  was  apparently  a  good  idea,  since  all  the  critics 
praised  the  playing,  though,  as  the  Musical  Courier  asserted,  the  concerto 
itself  was  "not  the  most  catchy  thing  imaginable." 

The  concerto  opens  with  a  brief  forceful  assertion  for  full  orchestra 
interrupted  by  the  unaccompanied  cello  for  a  meditative  recitative  that 
takes  off  from  the  orchestra's  last  three  notes.  The  orchestra  tries  again, 
this  time  with  a  more  lyrical  idea,  but  now  the  violin  picks  up  the  close  of 
the  phrase  as  the  basis  for  its  recitative.  The  cello  rejoins  the  violin  in  a 
brief  virtuosic  display  that  leads  into  the  orchestral  exposition  proper;  it 
elaborates  the  two  ideas  already  presented,  linking  them  with  a  dissonant 
syncopated  idea  that  will  have  consequences  later.  The  brevity  of  the 
thematic  ideas,  as  originally  presented,  does  not  of  course  prevent  Brahms 
from  working  out  a  long-breathed  symphonic  development  in  which  the 
solo  instruments  participate  thematically  as  well  as  having  enormously 
difficult  parts  making  demands  on  solo  technique  and  ensemble. 

By  contrast  with  the  terse  first-movement  themes,  the  lyrical  melody 
that  opens  the  slow  movement,  growing  out  of  Brahms's  favorite  horn 
call  figure,  is  elaborated  into  generous  length,  with  the  solo  instruments 
highlighting  the  richly  textured  orchestral  strings.  A  new  theme,  rather 
folklike  in  character,  provides  contrast  of  key,  and  the  return  to  the  tonic 
brings  the  two  melodies  back  in  reverse  order,  the  principal  theme  this 
time  wonderfully  elaborated  in  the  winds  while  the  two  solo  instruments 
sing  their  hearts  out  in  unison. 

The  cellist  leads  off  the  proceedings  in  the  closing  rondo-sonata  to 
introduce  the  lightly  scored  principal  theme  in  A  minor;  the  cellist  also  has 
first  crack  at  the  second  theme,  in  C  major.  But  when  he  attempts  to 
assert  rondo  form  by  returning  to  the  opening  theme  and  key,  the  violin 
disagrees  and  brings  further  elaboration  that  will  lead  to  new  episodes, 
including  passages  in  the  stirring  Hungarian  gypsy  style  that  Brahms 
managed  so  well.  When  both  themes  have  been  restated  in  the  tonic  at 
the  recapitulation,  the  soloists  take  off  on  their  hair-raising  run 
homewards,  while  Brahms  considerately  scores  the  orchestra  very  lightly 
to  give  them  every  opportunity  of  having  the  last  word. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 

Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Bierkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in- Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toro  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 
Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Glaus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 
All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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Edo  de  Waart 


Music  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  since  1977,  Edo  de  Waart 
was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1941.  He 
studied  oboe  and  conducting  at  the 
Amsterdam  Music  Lyceum,  and 
upon  graduation  he  was  named 
associate  principal  oboist  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  At  age 
twenty-three  he  won  the  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos  Conductors'  Competition 
and  became  assistant  conductor  to 
Leonard  Bernstein  at  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  Returning  to  the 
Netherlands,  Mr.  de  Waart  was 
appointed  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  In  1967 
he  founded  the  Netherlands  Wind 
Ensemble,  and  his  celebrated  re- 
cordings with  that  ensemble  quickly 
brought  him  international  recognition. 
Appointed  music  director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  in  1973,  he 
led  that  orchestra  to  international 
renown  during  a  six-year  tenure.  In 
1974  he  accepted  the  post  of 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  becoming  music 
director  of  that  orchestra  three  years 
later.  As  music  director  in  San 
Francisco,  he  and  his  orchestra  have 
received  national  recognition  for 


adventuresome  programming  from 
the  American  Society  of  Composers 
and  Publishers.  He  has  established  a 
practice  of  commissions  and  premieres 
each  season  and  two  years  ago 
created  the  "New  and  Unusual  Music' 
series,  which  became  a  model  for  a 
composer-in-residence  program  now 
in  operation  with  six  major  American 
orchestras.  Mr.  de  Waart  has  also 
brought  to  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  the  nation's  first  annual 
Beethoven  Festival,  the  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Youth  Orchestra,  and  a 
restructured  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Pops  season.  Under  his  direction,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  has  ex- 
panded its  season  to  fifty-two 
weeks,  consistently  playing  to  capacity 
audiences.  He  has  also  established 
the  first  long-term  recording  contract 
in  the  orchestra's  history,  with 
Philips  records. 

When  not  conducting  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  Edo  de  Waart 
divides  his  time  among  the  world's 
great  symphony  orchestras  and 
opera  companies.  He  has  led  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
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the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  and  he  has  conducted  at 
Covent  Garden,  Bayreuth,  the 
Bavarian  State  Opera,  and  the 
Netherlands  Opera.  Mr.  de  Waart 
has  just  initiated  a  complete  Ring 
cycle  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
having  conducted  Das  Rheingold  and 
Die  Walkure  earlier  this  summer.  His 
many  recordings  are  available  on  the 
Philips  label.  Mr.  de  Waart  has  been 
a  frequent  guest  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  first 
appearance  at  Tanglewood  in  1973; 
his  most  recent  Boston  Symphony 
engagement  was  for  two  programs 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  November  1979. 


Joseph  Silverstein 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrated 
his  twentieth  anniversary  as  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  joined  the  BSO  in 
1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
became  concertmaster  in  1962,  and 
was  named  assistant  conductor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  season. 
Born  in  Detroit,  he  began  his 
musical  studies  with  his  father,  a 
violin  teacher,  and  later  attended  the 


Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia; 
among  his  teachers  were  Josef 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a 
winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition, 
and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
orchestras  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  and 
Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  he  conducts  the  orchestra 
frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  He  has  also  conducted, 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  Joseph  Silverstein 
led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England, 
as  well  as  a  fourteen-concert 
European  tour  in  May  of  1980  and, 
this  past  spring,  their  first  tour  of 
Japan.  He  has  participated  with  the 
Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for 
RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and 
Nonesuch;  he  has  recorded  works  of 
Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote 
for  New  World  records  with  pianist 
Gilbert  Kalish;  and  his  recording  of 
the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with  pianist 
Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording 
Corporation.  He  has  also  recently 
recorded  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  adjunct 
professor  of  music  at  Boston 
University.  In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led 
the  Boston  University  Orchestra  to  a 
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silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert  von 
Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition 
in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director 
of  the  Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silver- 
stein  is  music  director  of  the 
Worcester  Symphony  and  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Next  season, 
while  still  maintaining  his  BSO 
commitments,  he  becomes  artistic 
director  of  the  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


BEMENT 


SCHOOL. 


ROPF 


Deerfield,    Massachusetts 


The  Bement  School  is  an  independent,  co- 
educational, boarding  and  day  school  for  chil- 
dren of  average  and  above-average  ability  in 
grades  K  through  9.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basic  academic,  social,  and  organizational  skills 
needed  for  future  success.  The  curriculum  is 
presented  in  a  structured  setting  where  students 
are  sectioned  according  to  their  individual 
abilities.  Fine  arts,  physical  education,  and 
competitive  sports  are  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Mrs.  Anne  Coppinger,  Director  of  Admissions 

Bement  School,  Box  S 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts  01342   413/774-7061 
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Jules  Eskin 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal 
cellist  Jules  Eskin  came  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1964  after 
three  years  as  principal  cellist  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
George  Szell.  His  father,  an  amateur 
cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and 
at  age  sixteen  he  joined  the  Dallas 
Symphony.  He  studied  in  Dallas 
with  Janos  Starker  and  later  with 
Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Leonard 
Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  A  1954  Naumburg 
Foundation  award-winner,  he  has 
participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  played  with  the  Casals 
Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  toured  Europe  in  recital. 
Mr.  Eskin  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  is 
on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  many 
occasions,  and  he  has  also  been 
heard  in  solo  and  chamber  music 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood. 
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We  are  pleased  to  be  the  exclusive  movers  for  'Baldwin. 

pianos  and  organs  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Tanglewood. 


^^— —  mnuinn  A  f 
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moving  &  storage 
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Studio  and  Location 
DIGITAL  RECORDING 


Burwen  Technology,  Inc. 

1 2  Holmes  Road 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  021 73 


1-800-225-8068 

ICC  MC  73444 


TRINITY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
LENOX,  MASS. 

Sundays;  8:CXD  am.,  10:15  Q.m.,  7:15  p.m. 

Fair  and  Auction 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  17  July  at  2:30 

EDO  DE  WAART  conducting 


BRAHMS 
HENZE 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56a 


Barcarola  for  Large  Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 


FALLA 


RAVEL 


Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain,  Symphonic  impressions 
for  piano  and  orchestra 

In  the  Generalife 

Distant  dance 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

Allegramente 
Adagio  assai 
Allegro  con  brio 

ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Alicia  de  Larrocha  plays  the  Steinway  piano 
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Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
with  us  ?  Or  two,  or  three,  or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

Mass  inB  Minor 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30   7:30  PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
Mass  in  C  Minor 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

AGerman  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23   7:30PM 


Verdi 

Aida  (ACT  II) 
And... 

Wagner 

Meistersinger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  100-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors. 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
Wolfgang,  Johaiines  and  the 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Bt-rks/iirc  Scfioo/  /icj  on  f/it'  \>.v%i  side  of  Rouw  4 1  in  southwesiern  Massachusetts,  g.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
CAmnecticut.  or  <  miles  south  of  the  intersecttor\  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  E^remont,  Massachusetts. 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56a 


Johannes  Brahms  was  horn  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
3  April  1897.  Working  from  sketches  made  in  spring  1873  (or  possibly  late  1872),  he 
composed  these  variations,  but  for  two  pianos  and  in  the  form  now  known  as  Opus  56b, 
in  May,  June,  and  early  July  1873.  The  first  hint  of  their  other  and  now  far  more 
familiar  life  as  a  piece  for  orchestra  is  in  a  letter  of  4  September  1873  to  his  publisher, 
Fritz  Simrock,  and,  more  obliquely,  in  a  request  on  the  first  of  that  month  for  a  supply  of 
orchestra  manuscript  paper.  It  may  be  that  the  idea  of  orchestrating  the  work  came  to  him 
only  after  he  had  tried  out  the  two-piano  version  with  Clara  Schumann  in  Bonn  on 
20  August.  At  any  rate,  the  orchestral  score  was  quickly  completed,  so  that  Brahms  was 
able  to  send  it  to  Simrock  on  4  October.  The  letter  accompanying  the  package  for  the  first 
time  attaches  Haydn's  name  to  the  work,  previously  referred  to  simply  as  "Variations  for 
two  pianofortes"  and  "Variations  for  orchestra."  The  composer  conducted  the  first 
performance  at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert,  2  November  1873.  As  for  the  two-piano 
version,  the  performance  by  Hans  von  Biilow  and  Charles  Halle  in  Manchester,  England, 
on  12  February  1874  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  certain  record.  A  performance  in 
Boston  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  on  31  January  1874  was  probably  the  first  in 
America.  The  instrumentation  is  discussed  below. 

Not  the  least  of  Brahms's  oddities  was  his  informed  connoisseurship  of 
old  music.  For  example,  he  participated  as  contributing  editor  to  many 
scholarly  publishing  projects,  among  them  the  complete  editions  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  Schumann,  and  he  prepared 
publications  of  works  of  Couperin  and  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach.  He  was 
a  serious  collector  of  musical  manuscripts  and,  as  a  very  young  man,  he 
began  to  make  copies  of  works  that  came  his  way  and  that  interested  him. 
These  he  collected  in  a  folder  marked  "Copies  of  outstanding  masterpieces 
of  the  16th-18th  centuries  for  study  purposes,"  a  practice  he  kept  up  until 
about  1870.  In  that  collection  we  find  a  sheet  with  the  Andante  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  No.  16  in  B-flat  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  some 
music  labeled  "Second  movement  of  a  divertimento  for  wind  instruments 
by  Haydn.  Chorale  St.  Antoni."  The  side  with  the  movement  from  the 
symphony  is  dated  November  1870.  The  side  with  the  Chorale  St.  Antoni  is  not 
dated,  and  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  variations  (Norton),  Donald  M. 
McCorkle  says  that  "from  its  appearance  [itl  seems  to  have  been  copied  at 
a  different  time,  probably  later."  We  don't  know,  then,  exactly  when 
Brahms  first  saw  the  theme  on  which,  in  1873,  he  made  these  beautiful 
variations.  We  do  know  that  the  person  who  showed  it  to  him  was  Carl 
Ferdinand  Pohl,  librarian  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  in  Vienna 
and  author  of  an  important,  though  unfinished,  Haydn  biography.  There 
is  no  convincing  evidence  for  Haydn's  authorship  of  the  divertimento 
from  which  this  movement  is  taken  (nor  of  the  other  five  pieces  in  the 
set).  Most  scholars  now  attribute  the  piece  to  Haydn's  pupil,  Ignaz  Pleyel.* 


Tleyel  (1757-1831)  as  a  young  man  spent  five  years  with  Haydn.  He  had  quite  a 
successful  career  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  but  eventually  struck  it  rich  in  grand 
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McCorkle  also  points  out  that  "the  source  of  the  title  Chorale  St.  Antoni 
has  not  yet  been  explained  to  anyone's  satisfaction/'  Eduard  Hanslick's 
review  of  the  first  performance  suggests  that  the  theme  is  "probably  a 
pilgrimage  song."  Others  have  speculated  similarly,  but  their  ideas, 
however  plausible,  have  been  no  more  than  conjecture. 

What  matters  is  that  Brahms  found  the  theme  beautiful  and 
provocative.  He  took  it  over  as  he  found  it,  for  its  first  statement  even 
staying  with  the  wind-band  character  of  the  divertimento.  The  original  is 
scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons,  and  serpent.  Brahms 
gave  the  serpent  line  to  the  contrabassoon,  doubling  it  with  plucked  cellos 
and  basses,  also  adding  a  few  tellingly  placed  notes  for  the  trumpets.  The 
full  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  and  strings.  Brahms's  decision  about  the  scoring  of  the  theme  is 
thoroughly  characteristic:  making  it  sound  so  much  like  the  original 
delights  the  antiquarian  in  him,  and  adding  (though  discreetly)  the  strings 
from  the  outset  suggests  the  possibility  of  expansion  into  a  real  orchestral 
texture.  He  set  great  store  by  organic,  carefully  and  subtly  prepared  and 
modulated  progress  from  event  to  event. 

The  melody  moves  almost  always  by  step  and  it  stays  within  a  narrow 
range.  Its  particular  flavor  resides  in  the  emphasis  (by  reiteration)  on  the 
third  and  fourth  notes  of  the  major  scale:  the  first  six  notes  of  the  tune 
consist  of  nothing  else  —  in  fact,  in  half  of  the  opening  ten-measure 
strain,  the  melody  note  is  D  or  E-flat.  The  prevalence  of  these  notes 
suggests  a  certain  kind  of  harmony  —  it  is  explicitly  given  in  the  two 


style  with  the  piano  factory  he  founded  in  1807.  Pleyel  et  Cie.  is  today  the  largest 
French  manufacturer  of  pianos,  and  the  Salle  Pleyel  is  an  important  concert  hall 
in  Paris. 
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chords,  something  like  an  "amen"  cadence,  of  the  second  measure — and 
that  bias  will  indeed  dominate  the  variations. 

Something  else  that  Brahms  liked  was  rhythmic  surprise  and  asymmetry, 
and  when  he  first  saw  the  Chorale  St.  Antoni,  he  must  have  been  enchanted 
by  its  five-measure  phrases.  They  go  3  +  2 — or,  more  precisely, 
(2  +  l)  +  2^and  that  irregularity  is  what  would  have  made  the  attribution 
to  Haydn  so  plausible  to  Pohl,  Brahms,  and  countless  others.  The  middle 
section  of  the  theme  begins  with  two  four-measure  phrases,  making  a 
charming  change  from  the  fives,  and  Brahms  faithfully  maintains  that 
design. 

What  the  theme  (Andante)  has  almost  none  of  is  minor-mode 
harmony — no  more,  at  least,  than  just  a  hint  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  strain.  One  of  Brahms's  wittiest  surprises  as  he  varies,  explores, 
and  expands  the  Chorale  is,  then,  his  insistence  on  the  minor:  three  of  the 
eight  variations  are  in  minor,  and  so  is  a  considerable  —  and  crucially 
placed — portion  of  the  finale. 

Variation  I  (Poco  piu  animato)  takes  as  point  of  departure  the  reiterated 
closing  chord  of  the  theme  itself,  the  tolling  B-flat  being  now  continued  at 
a  slightly  more  animated  tempo  in  bassoons,  horns,  and  drums.  At  the 
same  time,  the  strings  fan  outward — violins  going  up  in  plain  eighth - 
notes,  violas  and  cellos  descending  in  triplets.  For  the  second  five 
measures,  everyone  reverses  roles:  the  tolling  goes  into  the  high 
woodwinds  with  horns,  the  rising  eighth -notes  are  played  down  below  by 
cellos  and  bassoon,  and  the  triplets  descend  from  on  high  in  violins  and 
violas.  The  first  variation  has  thus  stated  several  rules  of  this  game: 
l)  the  sense  of  organic  continuity  from  movement  to  movement  (the 
"tolling");  2)  the  possibility  of  role  exchanges  or  the  inverting  of  textures; 
3)  grouping  notes  by  threes  and  the  setting  up  of  tensions  between  twos 
and  threes.  The  brief  middle  section,  moreover,  makes  the  first  move  in 
the  direction  of  darker  harmonic  coloration. 

Variation  II  (Piu  vivace),  a  little  faster  than  its  predecessor,  marks  the 
beginning  of  almost  every  phrase  with  a  loud  bump  (the  single  exception 
goes  to  the  other  extreme  of  pianissimo),  and  Brahms  continues  to  play 
with  the  idea  of  lines  proceeding  by  contrary  motion.  Nor  are  the  triplets 
of  Variation  I  quite  forgotten.  All  this  happens  in  B-flat  minor. 

Variation  III  (Con  moto),  also  quick,  and  back  in  major,  is  dolce  and 
legato.  No  triplets  here:  when  the  flowing  eighth-notes  are  subdivided,  it  is 
into  sixteenths  exactly  half  their  length.  And  here,  instead  of  repeating 
sections  literally  as  in  the  theme  and  the  first  two  variations,  Brahms 
writes  out  decorated  repeats,  so  that  it  is  almost  like  having  two 
variations  in  one. 

After  that  brief  respite  from  threes.  Variation  IV  (Andante  con  moto) 
turns  out  to  be  the  first  in  triple  meter.  Brahms's  choice  of  3/8  rather 
than  3/4  is  another  way  of  expressing  what  his  tempo  direction  of  Andante 
con  moto  tells  us:  this  is  not  a  slow  movement.  Here  the  exchanging  of  parts 
as  in  Variation  I  returns:  the  gently  grave  melody  in  oboe  and  horn  is 
soon  heard  an  octave  lower  in  strings,  while  the  counterpoint  that  first 
was  below  it  in  the  violas  now  adorns  it  from  above  in  the  voices  of  flute 
and  clarinet.  Another  variation  in  minor. 
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Variation  V  (Vivace),  very  quick,  is  a  scherzo  with  bumps  at  the 
beginnings  of  phrases  (like  Variation  II)  and  with  dazzling  play  on  the 
two-against-three  joke.  And  if  the  funny  off-beat  ending  sounds  familiar, 
that  is  because  it,  too,  was  first  suggested  in  Variation  II. 

Variation  VI  (Vivace)  begins  with  hunting  horns  and  it  sticks  closer  to 
the  tune  than  anything  we  have  heard  recently.  (The  critic  Eduard 
Hanslick  once  said  that  the  theme  in  some  of  Brahms's  variations  was  as 
hard  to  recognize  as  his  face  behind  his  new  beard.)  Brahms  brings  back 
the  sound  of  the  full  orchestra,  not  heard  since  Variation  II.  He  has  also 
held  one  effect  in  reserve  for  this  moment:  "minor,"  so  far,  has  always 
meant  B-flat  minor,  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  explores  the  relative 
minor,  G  minor,  which  would  normally  be  an  obvious  place  to  go  to, 
which  is  even  suggested  ever  so  slightly  in  the  theme,  but  which  he  has 
carefully  avoided.  A  variation,  then,  that  is  obvious  and  subtle  at  the  same 
time. 

Variation  VII  (Grazioso)  is  a  most  lovely,  lilting  siciliana.  Its  climax  is 
built  on  the  two-versus-three  tension.  This  is  the  only  variation  slower 
than  the  theme. 

Variation  VIII  (Presto  non  troppo)  is  mysteriously  scurrying  music  in 
minor,  muted  and  pianissimo,  full  of  imitations  and  whispered  exchanges, 
breathless  conflicts  of  twos  and  threes,  and  with  yet  another  appearance 
of  the  witty  off-beat  cadence. 

The  whole  genre  of  an  independent  set  of  orchestral  variations  was 
quite  new  in  1873.  Now,  for  the  Finale  (Andante),  Brahms  did  something 
so  old  and  so  forgotten  that  it,  too,  was  new.  He  wrote  a  passacaglia,  a  set 
of  variations  over  a  repeated  bass,  thus  creating  a  set  of  variations- 
within-variations.  The  bass  is  five  measures  long  (of  course)  and  hearing 
it  is  like  looking  at  a  child  who  resembles  both  parents  —  we  aren't  quite 
sure  whether  we  are  reminded  more  of  the  original  St.  Antoni  melody  or  of 
its  bass.  The  tempo  is  that  of  the  theme,  and  Brahms  gives  us  seventeen 
varied  statements.  They  build  rapidly  and  adventurously,  and  all  the 
resources  with  which  Brahms  has  made  us  familiar  are  paraded  before  us 
once  more,  and  with  wonderful  freshness  —  contrapuntal  imitations, 
groups  of  threes  (often  heard  against  twos),  the  minor  mode  (by 
suggestion  at  first,  then  explicitly  in  the  last  four  statements),  off-beats, 
things  changing  places  within  the  texture  (the  bass,  which  had  begun  to 
creep  upward  in  the  tenth  statement,  has  become  the  melody  in  the  treble 
by  the  fourteenth).  At  the  last  statement,  Brahms  does  the  only  possible 
remaining  thing:  he  brings  back  the  theme  in  quietly  joyful  triumph  (and 
the  patient  triangle-player  has  his  moment  at  last).  And  if  you  listen 
carefully  to  the  last  muttering  scales  in  the  violas  and  cellos,  you  will  hear 
that  the  game  of  twos  against  threes  isn't  finished  yet. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Hans  Werner  Henze 

Barcarola  for  Large  Orchestra 


Hans  Werner  Henze  was  born  in  Giitersloh,  Westphalia,  on  1  July  1926  and  has  been 
living  in  Italy  since  1953.  This  summer  he  is  composer -in-residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  Henze  composed  his  Barcarola  between  July  and  October  1979 
on  a  commission  from  the  Tonhalle-Gesellschaft,  the  governing  society  of  the  Zurich 
Tonhalle  Orchestra,  which  gave  the  first  performance  on  22  April  1980,  Gerd  Albrecht 
conducting.  Dennis  Russell  Davies  conducted  a  performance  with  the  Cologne  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  5  June  1981  in  a  concert  broadcast  live  on  West  German 
Radio.  The  first  United  States  performance  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Zubin  Mehta's  direction  on  24  September  1981.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  composer-conductor  Paul  Dessau  (1894-1979).  The  orchestra  includes  three 
flutes  (alternating  with  three  piccolos),  alto  flute,  three  oboes  (alternating  with  three 
English  horns),  heckelphone  (a  baritone  oboe  invented  by  W.  Heckel  in  1904),  three 
clarinets  in  B-flat  (alternating  with  three  clarinets  in  E-flat),  bass  clarinet,  contrabass 
clarinet,  soprano  saxophone  in  B-flat,  baritone  saxophone  in  E-flat,  three  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones,  tuba,  two  harps,  celesta,  piano, 
and  strings,  as  well  as  the  following  percussion  battery  requiring  three  players:  timpani, 
two  bongos,  three  tam-tams,  tam-tam  on  timpani  skin,  glockenspiel,  military  drum,  six 
tom-toms,  metal  plate,  vibraphone,  bass  drum,  three  suspended  cymbals,  a  pair  of  crash 
cymbals,  crotales  (small  cymbals),  plate  bells,  tubular  bells,  and  marimbaphone.  The  piece 
lasts  about  twenty  minutes.  "Barcarola"  is  the  Italian  term  for  "barcarolle,"  originally  a 
boat  song  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers. 

One  of  a  handful  of  composers  that  emerged  from  post-World  War  II 
Europe  and  became  internationally  prominent,  the  prolific  Hans  Werner 
Henze  has  worked  in  every  genre,  from  grand  opera  to  solo  guitar.  As 
critics  have  often  noted,  Henze's  music  has  always  strongly  tended  toward 
synthesis  and  consolidation.  Unlike  his  celebrated  compatriot  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  Henze  seems  never  to  have  pursued  simple  innovation  as  a 
primary  goal;  rather,  he  has  shown  considerable  concern  for  purely 
musical  values,  at  the  same  time  investigating  and  experimenting  with 
various  compositional  techniques  of  the  present  day.  Consequently,  since 
about  1947  Henze's  scores  have  exhibited  an  unusual  symbiosis  of  neo- 
Classically-derived  forms  (especially  variation  form);  Italianate  cantilena 
lyricism  ("Singing,"  Henze  once  said,  "is  quite  simply,  the  manifestation  of 
life");  twelve-tone  writing  (dodecaphony  was  employed  because  the 
composer,  the  example  of  Alban  Berg  before  him,  sensed  in  it  a  path 
toward  lyric  enrichment);  full,  sometimes  in  effect  late -Romantic, 
orchestration;  and  what  may  be  thought  of  as  Stravinskian  rhythm. 
Andrew  Porter  has  written  that,  "following  [Henze's]  progress,  we  find 
the  swift-moving  musical  history  of  our  day  refracted  in  a  brilliant,  poetic 
creator's  mind  ....  an  unbroken  thread  of  steady  artistic  development  in 
which  romantic  and  technical  adventures  are  combined." 

Henze  himself  has  stressed  the  importance  of  the  spontaneous  musical 
impulse  as  opposed  to  the  merely  theoretical.  "Structural  rules  emerge  [in 
my  music]  from  ideas  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  a  work;  their 
development  and  variation  are  subject  to  no  arrangement  imposed  from 
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without."  Further:  "A  step  into  unknown  territory  need  not  always 
proceed  on  a  technical  foundation,  and  it  need  not  necessarily  be  directed 
'forward.'  (Who  can  say  which  direction  is  'forward'?)  It  might  even  be 
undertaken  with  means  that  seem,  in  the  mist,  in  the  limited  visibility  of 
our  epoch,  obsolete  or  'useless'.  .  .  .  The  question  'where  do  we  stand 
today?'  can  be  answered  only  thus:  each  one  stands  in  another  place.  On 
his  own  feet?" 

Henze  began  his  musical  studies  in  1942,  at  the  Braunschweig  State 
Music  School.  Two  years  later  he  was  conscripted  for  military  service,  and 
it  was  not  until  1946  that  he  resumed  study,  in  Heidelberg,  where  he 
worked  privately  with  composer  Wolfgang  Fortner.  That  same  year  Henze 
finished  two  scores,  a  chamber  concerto  for  piano,  flute,  and  string 
orchestra  and  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  At  Darmstadt  during  the 
summers  of  1947  and  1948,  he  attended  Rene  Leibowitz's  lectures  on 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  and  in  1948  he  was  also  a  musical  collaborator  at  the 
Deutsches  Theater  in  Constance.  Henze's  first  opera.  The  Miracle  Theater, 
was  produced  in  Heidelberg  the  next  year,  and  in  1952  another  opera. 
Boulevard  Solitude,  was  given  in  Hanover.  By  then,  in  addition  to  those 
operas,  the  young  composer  had  written  three  symphonies,  two  ballets, 
concertos  for  piano  and  violin,  and  numerous  other  orchestral  and 
chamber  pieces. 

In  1953  Henze  left  Germany  and  settled  in  Italy,  first  in  Naples  and 
then,  several  years  later,  at  Castel  Gondolfo  near  Rome.  He  had  decided 
to  concentrate  only  on  composition,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  he  was 
one  of  the  most  often  programmed  composers  of  his  generation.  In  May 
1961  the  opera  Elegy  for  Young  Lovers,  with  a  libretto  by  W.H.  Auden  and 
Chester  Kallman,  was  introduced  by  the  Bayerische  Staatsoper,  and  the 
following  year  Antiphony  for  Orchestra  had  its  first  performance,  in  Berlin, 
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conducted  by  Herbert  von  Karajan.  Henze's  Fifth  Symphony  was  given  its 
world  premiere  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Leonard  Bernstein 
on  16  May  1963,  his  opera  The  Young  Lord  had  its  first  performance  in 
Berlin,  in  April  1965,  and  his  opera  The  Bassarids  (with  another 
Auden/Kallman  libretto)  was  premiered  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  August 
1966.  From  1962  to  1967,  Henze  gave  master  classes  in  composition  at 
Salzburg's  Mozarteum;  during  1960-70  he  taught  in  Havana,  Cuba;  and  in 
1971  he  received  an  Honorary  Doctorate  in  Music  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Not  long  after  completing  The  Bassarids,  Henze  began  to  focus  attention 
on  politics,  with  the  result  that  he  and  writer  Giinter  Grass  publicly 
endorsed  Willy  Brandt  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Two  years  later, 
in  1967,  Henze  became  acquainted  with  the  notorious  student  agitator 
Rudi  Dutschke;  not  long  after,  when  Dutschke  was  shot  by  the  police,  it 
was  Henze  who  paid  his  hospital  bills  and  it  was  in  Henze's  home  that 
Dutschke  convalesced.  The  composer  had  by  then  become  committed  to 
leftist  causes,  and  to  such  a  degree  that,  according  to  one  German  critic, 
the  1967  Hamburg  premiere  of  his  oratorio  The  Raft  of  the  "Medusa" 
constituted  "a  political  outburst."  In  1967  Henze  had  also  issued  a 
manifesto:  "New  museums,  opera  houses,  and  premieres  are  not  necessary. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  undertake  the  realization  of  dreams.  The  great 
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destruction  of  the  domination  of  people  over  people  is  necessary  and  that 
means  the  necessity  of  creating  the  greatest  work  of  art  of  mankind:  the 
world  revolution." 

Since  1968,  Henze  has  composed  what  he  terms  "action  music" — that 
is,  music  of  political  orientation.  In  a  recent  New  York  Times  article  by  Joan 
Peyser,  Henze  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the  events  of  1968  "brought  forth 
a  generation  of  audiences  who  demand  that  music  must  be  satisfactory 
from  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  and  they  gave  rise  to  new 
journalists  on  the  left  who  are  sympathetic"  to  such  work.  Interestingly, 
some  critics  have  noted  a  new  harshness  in  certain  post-1968  Henze 
scores  —  for  instance,  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Essay  on  Pigs  for  voice  and 
chamber  orchestra.  El  Cimarron  for  four  musicians,  the  opera  We  Come  to  the 
River.  With  the  injection  of  radical  polemic  into  Henze's  palette,  his  music, 
says  a  German  authority,  "has  definitely  lost  some  of  its  aesthetic 
elegance  and  subtleties  and  gained  in  dissonant  sharpness  and  bizarre 
qualities,  while  retaining  its  structural  complexity." 

Among  Henze's  most  recent  works  are:  1977 — Sonata  for  Solo  Violin, 
Aria  de  la  Folia  Espanola  for  Chamber  Orchestra;  1978 — Orpheus:  A  Ballet  in 
Six  Scenes  (Two  Acts)  to  a  libretto  by  Edward  Bond;  1979  —  Sonata  for 
Viola  and  Piano,  El  Rey  de  Harlem  (Imaginary  Theater  for  Voice  and  Small 
Instrumental  Ensemble  on  a  poem  by  Federico  Garcia-Lorca);  1981  — 
Le  Miracle  de  la  Rose,  Music  for  Clarinet  and  Chamber  Orchestra.  Henze's 
ninth  opera,  The  English  Cat  (A  Story  for  Singers  and  Musicians  by  Edward 
Bond),  begun  in  1980,  was  finished  in  January  1983  and  premiered  at  the 
Schwetzingen  Festival  this  past  June  2nd. 

During  the  past  decade  Henze  has  become  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
podium  in  Europe,  where  he  regularly  conducts  his  own  music  in  concert 
and  for  recordings.  In  addition,  he  takes  an  interest  in  reviving  and 
arranging  music  by  past  composers  such  as  Telemann,  Paisiello,  Carissimi, 
and  Wagner. 

—  Phillip  Ramey 

Phillip  Ramey  edits  the  program  book  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  His  essay  on 
Hans  Werner  Henze  appeared  originally  in  slightly  different  form  in  the  program 
book  of  that  orchestra  copyright  ®  The  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  1981  and  appears  here  by  permission. 
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The  following  commentary  on  Heme's  Barcarola  was  written  by  the  composer;  it  has 
been  translated  from  the  German  by  Use  M.  De  Paolo: 

The  ferry-man,  Charon,  plays  the  trumpet-  and  trombone-call  in  this 
boating  song  during  a  crossing  of  the  River  Styx.  Near  the  beginning  of 
the  piece  the  harp  section  can  be  heard  briefly  playing  the  "Eton  Boating 
Song,"  which  is  sung  by  a  rabble  of  drunken  soldiers  in  the  prostitution 
scene  of  my  opera.  We  Come  to  the  River.  Later,  after  extended  cantilenas, 
the  actual  Barcarolle  is  sounded  by  the  solo  viola,  lightly  accompanied 
by  flutes  and  harps.  This  is  the  principal  theme  of  the  work,  and 
consequently  also  becomes  the  principal  theme  of  its  development  and 
change.  But  other  previously-heard  elements  are  also  integrated  into  this 
process  of  change.  However,  the  calls  of  Charon's  horn  are  not  affected 
by  this  torrent.  Their  signals  act  as  a  support  which  is  planted  in  the 
shifting  sands  and  appears  to  withstand  the  cross-currents.  The  repeated 
occurrence  of  this  signal  gives  the  piece,  at  first  glance,  the  appearance  of 
a  rondo-hke  form,  which  later  turns  out  to  be  an  illusion. 

In  the  score  the  musical  flow  takes  place  like  a  journey:  the  musical 
material  is  transformed,  changed,  and  developed  in  a  manner  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  a  dying  person,  inasmuch  as 
memories  and  new  impressions  are  generated  and  integrated  in  a 
horizontal  conversion  process.  Charon's  boat  crosses  the  river  by  night, 
and  the  fragments  of  memory  appear  to  the  deceased  as  colorful  visions 
which  flash  on  the  horizon  of  the  unknown  distant  shore.  As  the  journey 
nears  its  end,  the  other  shore  comes  into  view:  in  that  instant  the 
bewildered  passenger  recognizes  a  small  island  on  the  horizon,  glistening 
in  the  light  of  dawn.  He  rubs  his  eyes  in  amazement,  blinks,  and  then  he 
knows:  this  is  Ithaca. 
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Manuel  de  Falla 

Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain,  Symphonic  impressions  for  piano 
and  orchestra 

Manuel  de  Falla  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  on  23  November  1876  and  died  in  Alta 
Gracia,  Argentina,  on  14  November  1946.  He  composed  his  symphonic  impressions 
Noches  en  los  jardines  de  Espafia  in  the  years  1911-15.  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
the  Spanish  pianist  Ricardo  Vines.  The  work  was  performed  at  the  Teatro  Real  in 
Madrid  on  9  April  1916;  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  was  conducted  by  Enrique  Fernandez- 
Arbos,  and  Jose  Cubiles  was  the  pianist.  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  celesta,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Falla  conceived  his  orchestral  "nocturnes"  originally  for  piano  solo,  but 
he  decided  to  recast  them  for  orchestra.  He  worked  on  them,  continually 
polishing,  for  years.  The  score,  largely  written  in  Paris,  shows  the 
composer's  experience  of  Debussy,  but  he  has  not  simply  imitated  the 
Impressionist  style.  Rather  he  has  experienced  it  profoundly  and  recreated 
it  in  terms  of  his  own  art.  The  arrangement  into  three  movements 
suggests  the  traditional  piano  concerto,  but  the  music  at  once  reveals 
itself  to  be  an  orchestral  work  with  a  prominent,  elaborate  piano  part. 

The  composer  himself  wrote  about  the  score: 
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If  these  "symphonic  impressions"  have  achieved  their  object,  the  mere 
enumeration  of  their  titles  should  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  hearer. 
Although  in  this  work — as  in  all  which  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  be 
considered  as  music  —  the  composer  has  followed  a  definite  design, 
regarding  tonal,  rhythmical,  and  thematic  material  .  .  .  the  end  for 
which  it  was  written  is  no  other  than  to  evoke  [the  memory  of]  places, 
sensations,  and  sentiments.  The  themes  employed  are  based  (as  in 
much  of  the  composer's  earlier  work)  on  the  rhythms,  modes, 
cadences,  and  ornamental  figures  which  distinguish  the  popular  music 
of  Andalucia,  though  they  are  rarely  used  in  their  original  forms;  and 
the  orchestration  frequently  employs,  and  employs  in  a  conventional 
manner,  certain  effects  peculiar  to  the  popular  instruments  used  in 
those  parts  of  Spain.  The  music  has  no  pretensions  to  being 
descriptive:  it  is  merely  expressive.  But  something  more  than  the 
sounds  of  festivals  and  dances  has  inspired  these  "evocations  in 
sound,"  for  melancholy  and  mystery  have  their  part  also. 

The  composer  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  titles  of  the  movements  will 
call  up  some  specific  images  of  Spain,  but  non- Spanish  listeners  may  want 
a  little  assistance  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  titles.  En  el  Generalife  ("In  the 
Generalife'O  refers  to  the  Generalife  garden  on  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra 
at  Granada.  Danza  lejana  ("Distant  dance")  is  more  neutral  in  its  overtones, 
but  En  los  jardines  de  la  Sierra  de  Cordoba  ("In  the  gardens  of  the  Sierra  de 
Cordoba")  is  a  vigorous  finale  which  may  suggest  a  gypsy  fiesta.  Although 
the  score  is  redolent  of  Debussy  and  Chopin,  in  diverse  ways,  it  also 
draws  clearly  on  the  resources  of  Spanish  music  and,  despite  its  lushness 
here  and  there,  it  points  ahead  to  Falla's  own  spare  later  style,  when  he 
composed  much  for  a  chamber  orchestral  texture. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Maurice  Ravel 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  horn  in  Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in 
the  Basque  region  of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the  Spanish  border,  on  7  March 
1875  and  died  in  Paris  on  28  December  1937.  He  composed  the  Concerto  in  G,  along 
with  his  other  piano  concerto,  the  one  for  the  left  hand,  in  1930  and  1931.  The 
Concerto  in  G  is  scored  for  solo  piano  and  orchestra  of  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  English  horn, 
clarinets  in  E-flat  and  B-flat,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  timpani, 
triangle,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  wood  block,  whip,  harp,  and  strings. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Paul  Wittgenstein,  a  concert  pianist  who 
had  lost  a  hand  during  World  War  I,  asked  Ravel  if  he  would  write  a 
concerto  for  him,  Ravel's  long-time  interpreter  Marguerite  Long  asked  for 
a  concerto  for  herself.  Thus,  although  he  had  written  no  piano  music  for 
a  dozen  years,  he  found  himself  in  1930  writing  two  concertos  more  or 
less  simultaneously.  The  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  his  most  serious  compositions,  but  the  G  major  Concerto,  dedicated  to 
and  first  performed  by  Madame  Long,  falls  into  the  delightful  category  of 
high-quality  diversion.  Ravel's  favorite  term  of  praise  was  divertissement  de 
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luxe,  and  he  succeeded  in  producing  just  such  a  piece  with  this  concerto. 
The  motoric  high  jinks  of  the  first  movement  are  set  off  by  the  cracking 
of  a  whip,  though  they  occasionally  yield  to  lyric  contemplation.  The 
second  movement  is  a  total  contrast,  hushed  and  calm,  with  a  tune  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  melodies  Ravel  ever  wrote.  The  effort  cost 
him  dearly,  and  it  may  have  been  here  that  he  first  realized  that  his 
powers  of  composition  were  failing;  they  broke  down  completely  in  1932, 
when  the  shock  of  an  automobile  collision  brought  on  a  nervous 
breakdown,  and  he  found  himself  thereafter  incapable  of  sustained  work. 
For  this  concerto,  he  found  it  necessary  to  write  the  Adagio  assai  one  or 
two  measures  at  a  time.  The  final  Presto  brings  back  the  rushing  motor 
rhythms  of  the  opening,  and  both  movements  now  and  then  bear  witness 
that  Ravel  had  traveled  in  America  and  had  become  acquainted  with  jazz 
and  recent  popular  music.  He  also  met  George  Gershwin  and  told  him 
that  he  thought  highly  of  his  Rhapsody  in  Blue;  perhaps  it  is  a  reminiscence 
of  that  score  that  can  be  heard  in  some  of  the  "blue"  passages  here  and 
there. 

—  S.L. 
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Edo  de  Waart 


Music  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  since  1977,  Edo  de  Waart 
was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1941.  He 
studied  oboe  and  conducting  at  the 
Amsterdam  Music  Lyceum,  and 
upon  graduation  he  was  named 
associate  principal  oboist  of  the 
Contertgebouw  Orchestra.  At  age 
twenty-three  he  won  the  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos  Conductors'  Competition 


and  became  assistant  conductor  to 
Leonard  Bernstein  at  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  Returning  to  the 
Netherlands,  Mr.  de  Waart  was 
appointed  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  In  1967 
he  founded  the  Netherlands  Wind 
Ensemble,  and  his  celebrated  re- 
cordings with  that  ensemble  quickly 
brought  him  international  recognition. 
Appointed  music  director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  in  1973,  he 
led  that  orchestra  to  international 
renown  during  a  six-year  tenure.  In 
1974  he  accepted  the  post  of 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  becoming  music 
director  of  that  orchestra  three  years 
later.  As  music  director  in  San 
Francisco,  he  and  his  orchestra  have 
received  national  recognition  for 
adventuresome  programming  from 
the  American  Society  of  Composers 
and  Publishers.  He  has  established  a 
practice  of  commissions  and  premieres 
each  season  and  two  years  ago 
created  the  "New  and  Unusual  Music' 
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series,  which  became  a  model  for  a 
composer-in-residence  program  now 
in  operation  with  six  major  American 
orchestras.  Mr.  de  Waart  has  also 
brought  to  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  the  nation's  first  annual 
Beethoven  Festival,  the  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Youth  Orchestra,  and  a 
restructured  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Pops  season.  Under  his  direction,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  has  ex- 
panded its  season  to  fifty-two 
weeks,  consistently  playing  to  capacity 
audiences.  He  has  also  established 
the  first  long-term  recording  contract 
in  the  orchestra's  history,  with 
Philips  records. 

When  not  conducting  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  Edo  de  Waart 
divides  his  time  among  the  world's 
great  symphony  orchestras  and 
opera  companies.  He  has  led  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  and  he  has  conducted  at 
Covent  Garden,  Bayreuth,  the 
Bavarian  State  Opera,  and  the 
Netherlands  Opera.  Mr.  de  Waart 
has  just  initiated  a  complete  Ring 
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cycle  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
having  conducted  Das  Rheingold  and 
Die  Walkiire  earlier  this  summer.  His 
many  recordings  are  available  on  the 
Philips  label.  Mr.  de  Waart  has  been 
a  frequent  guest  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  his  first 
appearance  at  Tanglewood  in  1973; 
his  most  recent  Boston  Symphony 
engagement  was  for  two  programs 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  November  1979. 

Alicia  de  Larrocha 


1979  marked  the  golden  anniversary 
of  Alicia  de  Larrocha's  performing 
career.  The  great  Spanish  pianist 
made  her  public  debut  in  early  1929 
and  embarked  on  a  career  which  in 
recent  years  has  become  one  of 
fanatical  devotion  from  concertgoers 
throughout  the  world,  drawing 
uncommon  praise  from  press,  public, 
and  colleagues.  Particularly  idolized 
by  the  North  American  public, 
Mme.  de  Larrocha  has  made  three 
tours  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  almost  every  year  since 
1965,  playing  on  virtually  every 
major  recital  series  and  with  every 
major  orchestra  in  the  land.  She 
gives  annual  recitals  on  the  "Great 
Performers"  series  at  Lincoln  Center 
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and  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  she  appears 
regularly  with  major  orchestras 
during  their  subscription  seasons 
and  at  their  summer  festivals.  One 
of  the  world's  most  recorded  artists, 
she  won  two  Grammies  in  a  row:  in 
1974  for  Best  Classical  Performance 
as  soloist  without  orchestra  for  the 
complete  Albeniz  Iberia,  and  in  1975 
for  Best  Classical  Performance  as 
soloist  with  orchestra  for  the  two 
Ravel  concertos  and  the  Faure 
Fantaisie.  Her  recording  of  Granados's 
Goifescas  was  honored  with  the  Dutch 
Edison  Prize  in  June  1978 — the 
second  time  she  won  that  award  — 
and  also  with  the  1979  Deutsche 
Schallplatten  prize,  awarded  her 
during  a  visit  to  Berlin.  She  has  also 
received  the  Paderewski  Memorial 
Medal  (London  1961)  and  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque.  In  1982,  the  City  of 
Barcelona  awarded  her  the  Medalla 
dor  (Gold  Medal)  for  Artistic  Merit, 
and  also  in  1982  the  Spanish 
government  awarded  her  the  Medalla 
de  Oro  al  merito  en  las  Bellas  Artes. 
This  award  was  decided  by  vote  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  it  was 
bestowed  upon  Mme.  de  Larrocha  by 


the  King  of  Spain  at  a  formal 
reception.  Mme.  de  Larrocha  is  also 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Los 
Lazos  de  Dama  of  the  Spanish  Order 
of  Civic  Merit  and  Isabel  la  Catolica. 
In  addition  to  recording,  Alicia  de 
Larrocha  regularly  tours  Europe 
each  year,  and  major  tours  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  world  are  frequent. 
She  has  played  many  times  in  South 
America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Japan,  and  South  Africa,  adding 
Israel  to  her  itinerary  in  June  1979 
with  twelve  concerts  in  Tel  Aviv, 
Jerusalem,  and  Haifa.  Further  honors 
to  Mme.  de  Larrocha  for  her 
anniversary  year  included  a  doctorate 
of  music  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  her  designation  as 
"Musician  of  the  Year"  by  Musical 
America,  which  featured  her  portrait 
on  the  cover  of  its  yearly  directory 
of  the  musical  arts.  Mme.  de 
Larrocha's  many  recordings  may  be 
heard  on  London,  Angel,  and  CBS. 
She  has  performed  several  times 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  her  first  appearance  in  Novem- 
ber 1971,  most  recently  in  the 
Mozart  C  minor  piano  concerto, 
K.491,  at  Tanglewood  in  1981. 


BEMENT 


Deerfield,    Massachusetts 


The  Bement  School  is  an  independent,  co- 
educational, boarding  and  day  school  for  chil- 
(ircn  of  average  and  above-average  ability  in 
grades  K  through  9.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basK  academic,  social,  and  organizational  skills 
needf'd  for  future  success.  The  curriculum  is 
presented  in  a  struclured  setting  where  students 
are  sectioned  according  to  their  individual 
abilities.  Fine  arts,  physical  education,  and 
c  ompetitivf  sports  are  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Mrs.  Anne-  Coppinger,  Director  of  Admissions 

Bement  School,  Box  S 

fjff-rfifld,  Massachusetts  01342    413/774-7061 


617-861-0242 


Studio  and  Location 
DIGITAL  RECORDING 


Burwen  Technology,  Inc. 

12  Holmes  Road 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  021 73 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ANNOUNCES  A  SEASON  TO  REMEMBER! 


For  more  than  a  century,  the  Boston  Symphony  has  been  renowned  as  an 

orchestra  of  international  distinction.  Join  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 

Boston  Symphony  for  a  stunning  1983-84  season.  Joining  Ozawa  and  the 

orchestra  will  be  guest  conductors  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Kurt  Masur, 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  in  his  BSO  debut,  Simon  Rattle. 

Soloists  will  include  Rudolf  Serkin,  Emanuel  Ax,  Maurizio  Pollini, 

Isaac  Stern,  Henryk  Szeryng,  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  Frederica  von  Stade. 

;  Highlights  will  include  the  first  BSO  performance  of  Mahler's  magnificent 

'Das  klagende  Lied;'  Berlioz'  sublime  'LEnfance  du  Christ;'  and  such 

masterpieces  as  Beethoven's 'Eroica,'  the  Brahms  Fourth  Symphony  Mahler's 

Symphony  No.  4,  and  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  40.  Subscribe  now  and  join  the 

Boston  Symphony  in  an  extraordinary  season  at  Symphony  Hall. 


BOSTON 

.orchestra)    To  receive  complete  program  and  ticket  information,  call  or  write: 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  266-1492. 
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YOU  CAN  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU... 


Take  home  a  taste  of  Tanglewood  this  summer  by  visiting  the 
Glass  House,  Tangiewood's  gift  shop  located  by  the  Main  Gate. 
From  Tanglewood  t-shirts  to  the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial 
poster  by  American  artist  Robert  Rauschenberg  to  the  newest 
addition  to  the  BSO  family,  Tanglewoodie  the  Raccoon,  the  Glass 
House  offers  a  distinctive  selection  of  gifts  and  souvenirs. 
The  Glass  House  is  open  one  hour  before  concerts,  during 
intermissions  and  one  hour  after  concerts,  and  weekdays  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  MasterCharge  and  Visa  credit  cards  are  accepted. 
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TANGLEWOOD 

The  Berkshire  Festival 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  sunnmer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of 
three  outdoor  concerts  at 
Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next 
summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then 
invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  take 
part  in  the  following  year's  concerts. 
The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in 
the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the 
Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series 
again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and 
was  given  under  a  large  tent. 


drawing  a  total  of  nearly  15,000 
people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs. 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary 
Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family 
estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
festival's  largest  crowd  so  far 
assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all- 
Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which 
opened  the  1937  festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice 
interrupted  the  performance  of  the 
Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the 
omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried 
"Forest  Murmurs,"  music  too  delicate 
to  be  heard  through  the  downpour. 
At  the  intermission.  Miss  Gertrude 
Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  a  fundraising  appeal 
for  the  building  of  a  permanent 
structure.  The  appeal  was 
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broadened  by  means  of  a  printed 
circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a 
short  time  enough  money  had  been 
raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a 
"music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent 
architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky, 
proposed  an  elaborate  design  that 
went  far  beyond  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  festival  and,  more 
important,  went  well  beyond  the 
budget  of  $100,000.  His  second, 
simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive,  and  he  finally  wrote  that 
if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining 
within  their  budget,  they  would 
have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any 
builder  could  accomplish  without 
the  aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees 
then  turned  to  a  Stockbridge 
engineer,  Joseph  Franz,  to  make 
further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's 
plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The 
building  that  he  erected  remains, 
with  modifications,  to  this  day;  it  is 
still  called  simply  "the  Shed."  The 
Shed  was  inaugurated  for  the  first 
concert  of  the  1938  festival.  It  has 
echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer 
since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942- 
45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert 
Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and 
several  small  studios  —  all  part  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had 
begun  operations  the  preceding 
year — were  finished,  and  the  festival 
had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its 
reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually 
draws  more  than  300,000  visitors;  in 
addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
there  are  weekly  chamber  music 
concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts  and 
open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  and  almost 
daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young 
musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  performs 
each  summer  as  well.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it 
presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  festival 
unique. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a 
pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert 
hall;  it  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  centers  for 
advanced  musical  study  in  the 
United  States.  Here,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  ever  since  its 
establishment  under  the  leadership 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1940, 
provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized 
training  and  experience  for  young 
musicians  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  BMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  assembled  an  extraordinary 
faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and 
choral  activities,  and  instrumental 
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performance;  he  himself  taught  the 
most  gifted  conductors.  The  school 
opened  formally  on  8  July  1940,  with 
speeches  (Koussevitzky,  alluding  to 
the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said, 
"If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World") 
and  music,  the  first  performance  of 
Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for 
unaccompanied  chorus,  which  had 
been  written  for  the  ceremony  and 
had  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before 
the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which 
made  such  an  impression  that  it  has 
remained  the  traditional  opening 
music  each  summer. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  has  always  been  not 
on  sheer  technique,  which  students 
learn  with  their  regular  private 
teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed 
in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the 
emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble 
performance,  learning  chamber 
music  with  a  group  of  talented 
fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching 
of  a  master-musician-teacher.  Many 
of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are 
performed  in  the  regular  student 
recitals;  each  summer  brings 
treasured  memories  of  exciting 
performances  by  talented 
youngsters  beginning  a  love  affair 
with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  performs  weekly  in 
concerts  covering  the  entire 
repertory  under  the  direction  of 
student  conductors  as  well  as 
members  of  the  BMC  staff  and 
visitors  who  are  in  town  to  lead  the 
BSO  in  its  festival  concerts.  The 
quality  of  this  orchestra,  put 
together  for  just  eight  weeks  each 
summer,  regularly  astonishes 
visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
list  all  the  distinguished  musicians 
who  have  been  part  of  that  annual 
corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge 


of  a  professional  career  as 
instrumentalists,  singers, 
conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  18%  of  the 
members  of  the  major  orchestras  in 
this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
that  figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal 
programs  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  each  with  appropriate 
subdivisions.  The  Fellowship 
Program  provides  a  demanding 
schedule  of  study  and  performance 
for  students  who  have  completed 
most  of  their  training  in  music  and 
who  are  awarded  fellowships  to 
underwrite  their  expenses.  It 
includes  courses  of  study  for 
instrumentalists,  vocalists, 
conductors,  and  composers.  The 
Tanglewood  Seminars  are  a  series  of 
special  instructional  programs,  this 
summer  including  the  Phyllis  Curtin 
Seminar  for  Singers,  a  Listening  and 
Analysis  Seminar,  and  a  Seminar  for 
Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966, 


educational  programs  at 
Tanglewood  were  extended  to 
younger  students,  mostly  of  high- 
school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
invited  the  Boston  University  School 
for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today, 
Boston  University,  through  its 
Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors 
programs  which  offer  individual  and 
ensemble  instruction  to  talented 
younger  musicians,  with  nine 
separate  programs  for  performers 
and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  hold  important 
positions  and  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  nation. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved 
until  his  death,  have  become  a 
fitting  shrine  to  his  memory, 
a  living  embodiment  of  the  vital, 
humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 


••    *  •*. 
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TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at 
the  desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling 
413-637-1940.  Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on 
concert  days,  otherwise  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $5.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

The  Lost  and  Found  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate. 
Visitors  who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

Rest  rooms  and  pay  phones  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  Physicians  expecting  calls  are 
asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main 
Gate. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 


Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Those  listeners  who  need  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over 
are  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

No  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  please 
refrain  from  taking  pictures  during  the  music  since  the  click  of  shutters, 
the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  distract  the 
musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  your  courtesy. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  postcards,  books,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  to  4;  concert  evenings  from  6:30  to 
one  hour  after  the  concert;  and  Sunday  from  noon  to  one  hour  after  the 
concert.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at 
Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  sheet  music  and  musical 
supplies,  scores,  music  books,  and  recordings.  Whenever  available,  records 
and  cassettes  will  feature  the  repertory  and  artists  heard  at  Berkshire 
Music  Festival  concerts.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  remains  open  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  are  funded  in  part  by  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
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This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as 
music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra;  in  the  fall  of 
1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa 
studied  both  Western  and  Oriental 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music 
with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besan(;:on,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  summer  following,  and 
he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard 
Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 
1961  japan  tour,  and  he  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 


His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came 
in  January  1962  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and 
music  director  for  four  seasons  of 
the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of 
the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall 
in  January  of  1968;  he  had  previously 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  for  four 
summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970. 
In  December  1970  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position 
in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  strengthened  the  orchestra's 
reputation  internationally  as  well  as 
at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in 
March  1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of 
Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa 
then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  for  a 
significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert 
performances.  Also  in  1979, 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its 


first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  celebrated  the 
orchestra's  one-hundredth  birthday 
with  a  fourteen-city  American  tour 
in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England  in  October/ 
November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active 
international  career.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  French  National  Radio  Orchestra, 
the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the 
New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris 
Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's 
"Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award-winning  record- 
ings include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelkder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  con- 
certos with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra 


include,  for  Philips,  Richard  Strauss's 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Bin  Helden- 
lehen,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps, 
Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony   No.   8,   the   Symphony  of  a 
Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica 
von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons 
with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein, 
and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded  Roger 
Sessions's  Pultizer  Prize-winning 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works 
commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  With 
soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  recently  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI. 
Mr.  Ozawa  holds  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Music  degree  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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WILL  YOU 
TAKE  A  SEAT? 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer 
you  a  permanent  place  in  the  Shed  at  Tanglewood,  along 
with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

During  our  birthday  celebration,  your  gift  of  $2,500  to 
the  Hundredth  Anniversary  Fund  will  endow  your 
favorite  seat.  Your  name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to 
honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the  chair. 

This  special  contribution  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of 
BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood  not  only  for  our  100th 
season  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it  provides  a  rare 
opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  with  the 
Orchestra. 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated? 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends' 
Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240; 
telephone:  (413)  637-1600 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beat  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

]ohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rahh  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszo  Nagy 
*Michael  Vitale 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Joel  Smirnoff 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Nisanne  Lowe 

*Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


*Aza  Raykhtsaum 
*Nancy  Mathis 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Betty  Benthin 
*Lila  Brown 
*Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Leguia 

Carol  Procter 
*Ronald  Feldman 
*Joel  Moerschel 
*Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Aipert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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The  BSO  Salutes  Business 

On  Tuesday,  June  21 ,  John  Williams 
conducted  the  Boston  Pops  in  a  special 
concert:  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Over 
100  leading  New  England  businesses 
were  in  attendance  —  each  receiving  20 
tickets  for  their  senior  management,  key 
clients  and  friends. 


A  special  gourmet  picnic  dinner  and  champagne  is  served  at 
this  festive  occasion.  Participation  also  includes  the  Leadership 
Dinner:  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony 
Hall,  honoring  the  president  or  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
each  company. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  Presidents  at  Pops  1984.  The 
Program  is  sure  to  sell  out  quickly. 

For  information,  please  call  Eric  Sanders,  Director 
of  Corporate  Development  at  Symphony  Hall, 
phone:  617-266-1492. 


These  companies 

participated  in 

"PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1983" 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Affiliated  Publications 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

(The  Boston  Globe) 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

Alpha  Industries 

IBM  Corporation 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Augat,  Inc. 

John  Hancock 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Kaufinan  &  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Knapp  King- Size 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

LEA  Group 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Leach  &  Gamer  Company 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Marks  International 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual 

Citicorp,  Inc. 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Clark-Franklin- Kingston  Press 

New  England  Telephone 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Country  Curtains 

Parlex  Corporation 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Patriot  Bancorpx)ration 

CuUinet  Software,  Inc. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Damon  Corporation 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Raytheon  Company 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

First  Boston  Corporation 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Systems  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corporation 

The  Forum  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

Framingham  Trust 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

Trans  National,  Inc. . 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

United  States  Trust  Company 

The  Gillette  Company 

WBZ-TV 

Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

WCVB-TV 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

WNEV-TV 

HatoflTs 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Helix  Technology 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Herrick&  Smith 

Zayre  Stores 
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A  Brief  History  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran, 
philanthropist,  and  amateur 
musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson 
dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home 
town  of  Boston.  His  vision 
approached  reality  in  the  spring  of 
1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under 
the  direction  of  conductor  Georg 
Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty  years, 
symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony 
Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened 
in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained 
conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max 
Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl 
Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as 
music  director,  1906-08  and  1912- 
18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the 
musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and 
refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first 
"Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast 
became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first 
decades,  there  were  striking  moves 
toward  expansion.  In  1915,  the 
orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing 
thirteen  concerts  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did 
radio  broadcasts  of  concerts.  The 


character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918,  when 
Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the 
following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  French-oriented 
tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the 
Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's 
time,  with  the  employment  of  many 
French-trained  musicians. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in 
1924.  His  extraordinary 
musicianship  and  electric  personality 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served 
an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led 
the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared 
Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 


Drawing  by  Douglas  McGregor 
People  by  Norman  Rockwell 


Since  1773 


A  wonderful  place  to  be  in  the  Berkshires.  Open  every  day  for 
luncheons,  dinners,  and  "In  Betweens"  And  .  .  .  just  a  few  minutes 
down  the  road  on  Main  Street  in  the  center  of  Stockbridge.  The  Red 
Lion  Inn  has  catered  to  travelers  and  visitors  since  1773. 


1'' 


From  the  informal  flower  laden  courtyard  to  the  elegant  antique  filled 
dining  room  you'll  enjoy  fine  food  and  hospitality  in  the  traditional 
New  England  manner. 


Have  cocktails  at  our  Back-of-the-Bank  Bar  or  visit  the  Berkshire's 
first  WINE  BAR  downstairs  at  the  Lion's  Den.  The  Lion's  Den 
features  world  class  Chardonnays  and  Cabernets  by  the  glass  or 
bottle  .  .  .  and  a  unique  menu  of  sophisticated  snacks  from  salads 
to  desserts.  Entertainment  nightly. 

Phone  for  reservations:  413-298-5565 


IheRedLmInn 


STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  01262 


the  founding  at  Tanglewood  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  a  unique 
summer  music  academy  for  young 
artists.  Expansion  continued  in 
other  areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free 
Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles 
River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915 
and  who  in  1930  became  the 
eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John 
Williams  in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Kousse- 
vitzky  as  music  director  in  1949. 
Munch  continued  Koussevitzky's 
practice  of  supporting  contemporary 
composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to 
this  country.  During  his  tenure,  the 
orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  current  series  of  Boston 


Symphony  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his 
seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous 
premieres,  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were 
televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a 
full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they 
are  the  world's  only  permanent 
chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg 
succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He 
conducted  several  American  and 


OPERfi  FESmVAL 
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§July14. 15. 16.  20.22-8:15pm 
July  18.  23.  25 -2:15  pm 
LUCIA  di  LAMM£ftMOOft  "'^ ''«•'"»  ""•"'"' 

July  28.  30.  August  5.  10  -  8:15  pm 
August  1. 13-2:15  pm 

lllfttTltfft  by  Jules  Massenet 

August  4.  6. 12. 17 -8:15  pm 
August  8.  20 -2:15  pm 

QUEENSBURY  FESTIVAL  AUDITORIUM 


All  performances  in  English 


Plus  OPERA-ON-THE-LAKE 
sunset  cruises  aboard  the 
"Mohican"  on  scenic 
Lake  George  -  Sunday 
evenings,  July  10,  17,  24,  31 
and  August  7,  14,  and 
other  special  programs. 


For  details  write  or  call: 

LAKE  GEORGE  OPERA  FESTIVAL 

P.O.  Box  425 

Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 

(518)  793-3858 

After  July  1: 

(518)  793-6642 


THERE'S  A 


YOUR  BUSINESS 
AND  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  NEEDS 


It's  not  easy  to  tell  where  your  business 
and  personal  financial  needs  begin 
and  end. 

Maybe  there  really  is  no  way  to  sep- 
arate the  two. 

Still  some  people  pay  more  attention 
to  one  than  the  other.  They  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  And  many  times  they 
suffer  for  it. 

To  manage  money  effectively,  it's 
best  to  look  at  the  whole  picture.  And 
to  proceed  with  a  unique  plan  that 
suits  the  needs  of  the  total  person. 

Which  is  what  theTrust  Division  of  your 
Conifer/Essex  Bank  is  more  than  ca- 
pable of  doing  for  you. 

A  Conifer/Essex  trust  banker  tends 
only  to  the  financial  interests  of  people 
like  yourself.  So  whether  you  need  to 


know  more  about  investment  manage- 
ment services,  estate  settlement  or  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  get  the  whole  story. 

The  trust  division  of  your  Conifer/Essex 
Bank  can  help  make  the  right  decisions 
for  you  and  your  business. 


The  Conifer/Essex 
Group,  Inc 

370  Main  Street  Worcester,  MA  01608 

CONIFER  GREEN  IS  ON  THE  SCENE 


Berkshire  Bank,  54  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA  01 201 

Essexbank,  1  Essex  Center  Drive,  Peabody,  MA  01960 

Guaranty  Bank,  370  Main  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01608 

Merchants  Bank,  375  lyanough  Road,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 

Members  FDIC 
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world  premieres,  made  recordings 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on 
television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the 
east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of 
the  Berkshire  Festival  since  1970, 
became  the  orchestra's  thirteenth 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973, 
following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  completing  his  tenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
his  program  of  centennial  com- 
missions—  from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano, 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik, 
Roger  Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett, 
and  Oily  Wilson — on  the  occasion  of 
the  orchestra's  hundredth  birthday 
has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's 
commitment  to  new  music.  Under 
his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 


expanded  its  recording  activities  to 
include  releases  on  the  Philips, 
Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  stood  for 
imagination,  enterprise,  and  the 
highest  attainable  standards.  Today, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live 
audience  of  nearly  1.5  million,  the 
orchestra's  performances  are  heard 
by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio, 
television,  and  recordings.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Higginson's 
projected  $115,000  to  more  than 
$16  million.  Its  preeminent  position 
in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only 
to  the  support  of  its  audiences  but 
also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals.  It  is  an 
ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled 
Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Georg  Henschel  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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1983  MAINSTAGE  PRODUCTIONS 

29  June  to  10  July 

THE  BIG  KNIFE  by  Clifford  Odets 

Riveting!  A  great  opener. 

13  July  to  24  July 

HARVEY  by  Mary  Chose 

A  delirious  evening  of  crazy  antics. 

27  July  to  7  August 

ACCENT  ON  YOUTH  by  Samson  Raphaelson 

A  delightful  tale  of  May-December  romance. 

10  August  to  28  August 

FANNY  by  S.N.  Behrmon  and  Joshua  Logan; 

music  by  Harold  Rome 

Heartwarming  and  joyful — not  to  be  missed! 

FOR  INFORMATION /TICKET  RESERVATION: 

Write  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  P.O.  Box  218, 

Stockbridge,MA01262orcallafter1Juneat413 

298-5576  or  any  Ticketron  outlet. 


Experience  the 

spirit  of  the  Shakers  at 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

An  active  museum  of  Shaker  life  and 
crafts.  An  historic  site  from  America's 
Utopian  past. 


5  miles  west  of 
Piffsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts at  junction  of 
Routes  20  &  41 
Write  for  FREE  events 
caiencUj. 


(413)443  0186 

Box  898.  Tittsfield.  MA 

01202 


HANCOCK 

SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


FINANCIAL  & 
BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 

for  high  income 
individuals  in 
the  Creative  & 
Performing  Arts 

•  Continuous  Financial 
and  Tax  Planning 

•  Income  Monitoring 
and  Collection 

•  Cash  Control  and 
Asset  Management 

•  Investment 
Coordination 

•  Royalty  Examinations 

Brochure  on  Request 

GELFAND, 
RENNERT  & 
FELDMAN 


Certified  Public  Accountants 
489  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212/682-0234 

Los  Angeles*  Nashville  •  London*  Palm  Springs 
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Tale  School  of  Music 


T'  he  Yale  School  of  Music  offers  professional  career  training  for 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  ability,  who  by  reason  of  their 
musical  aptitudes  and  fine  intellectual  background  are  qualified  to  do 
graduate  work  at  Yale  University.  The  students  are  selected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  study  with  our  distinguished  faculty.  In  addition 
to  professional  career  training  in  performance,  composition,  and 
conducting,  we  also  encourage  students  to  participate  in  the  rich 
intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  Yale  University. 

Two  aspects  of  the  Yale  School  of  Music  are  especiaUy  important: 
the  frequent  opportunity  for  solo,  small  ensemble,  orchestral,  and 
other  types  of  performance;  and  the  strength  of  our  chamber  music 
program.    —  Frank  Tirro,  Dean 

The  Yale  University  School  of  Music 
96  Wall  St.,  New  Haven,  CT  06520 


County 
Curtains 


Country  Curtains  are  a  tradition . . .  years 
of  old-fashioned  quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  from  Nantucket  to  Nob  Hill. 
Curtains  in  cotton  muslin  or  care-free 
permanent  press  .  .  .  some  with  ruffles, 
others  with  fringe  or  lace  trim.  Also  tab 
curtains,  bed  ensembles,  kitchen  and 
dining  room  accessories,  charming  pillows 
and  dolls,  hand-loomed  rag  rugs  . . .  many 
wonderful  items  for  your  home.  Perfect 
with  antiques,  Victorian  and  20th  century 
furniture.  Visit  our  retail  shops  in 
Massachusetts  ...  or  send  for  our  free 
color  catalog  by  writing  to  Country 
Curtains  Dept.    T   ,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  01262. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

Visit  our  retail  shops 


At  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


South  Shore  Plaza 
Braintree,  Mass.  02184 


At  Pickering  Wharf 
Salem,  Mass.  01970 


The  Lincoln  House 
At  the  Entrance  to 

Old  Sturbridge  Village, 
Route  20 

Sturbridge,  Mass.  01566 
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How  can  an  ad  agency 
sun^ive  two  miles 
up  a  dirt  road? 


By  being  responsive.  Creative. 

Pragmatic.  Well-equipped. 

In  short,  by  being  everything 

big-city  agencies 

claim  they  are— but  often  are  not. 

Since  our  founding  in  1969,  we've 
done  more  than  just  survive.  We've 
become  one  of  the  largest  agencies 
in  the  Northeast,  with  a  staff  of  over 
60  providing  total  communications 
services  for  some  of  the  country's 
leading  corporations.  And  we'll 
compare  results  with  the  big  boys 
on  Madison  Avenue  any  day. 

If  they  can  find  us. 

R.T.  BLASS,  INC. 

ADVERTISING 
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OLDCHATHAM     •     NEWyORK12136     •     (518)766-2222 


Johannes  Brahms 

7  May  1833—3  April  1897 


The  150th  anniversary  of  Brahms's 
birth  is  being  celebrated  during  the 
1983-84  season. 


In  an  age  of  outspoken  egotists 
eager  to  proclaim  their  artistic  values 
in  feisty  manifestos,  he  was  a  quiet, 
private  man  who  preferred  to  let  his 
work  speak  for  itself,  even  when 
some  outspoken  critics  blatantly 
misunderstood  it.  Against  his  will  he 
found  himself  chosen  as  the  symbol 
of  a  campaign  against  the  musical 
trends  headed  by  Wagner.  The  rift 
between  the  "Brahmsians"  and  the 
"Wagnerians"  is  one  of  the  more 
ridiculous  aspects  of  nineteenth- 
century  music,  and  it  was  only  in 
this  century  that  a  composer  could 
safely  espouse  the  two  camps 
together,  as  Schoenberg  did  when  he 
wrote  his  famous  essay  "Brahms  the 
Progressive,"  which  demonstrated 
brilliantly  that  many  important 
techniques  of  modern  music  grew 
quite  naturally  out  of  the  things 
Brahms  had  done  all  along,  not 


necessarily  from  the  composer  of 
"the  music  of  the  future,"  Wagner.  It 
is  ironic  that  so  much  ink  was  spilled 
over  the  two  composers  and  their 
followers,  when,  in  fact,  both  of 
them  claimed  allegiance  to  the  same 
source:  Beethoven.  Each  found  what 
he  needed  there  —  and  they  were 
very  different  things,  to  be  sure. 

Brahms  was  unusually  knowledge- 
able about  the  music  of  the  past.  In 
fact,  even  today,  when  we  have 
thousands  of  historical  recordings  to 
listen  to  and  dozens  of  editions  of 
composers  from  all  periods,  a 
composer  with  the  sheer  historical 
learning  of  a  Brahms  would  be 
regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  Brahms 
learned  it  all  the  hard  way- 
studying  old  scores  and  manuscripts, 
which  he  collected,  reading  centuries- 
old  musical  treatises  and  annotating 
their  points  of  dispute  with  one 
another.  (His  library,  still  kept 
together  at  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  bears 
witness  to  his  boundless  thirst  for 
knowledge  on  all  subjects  musical.) 
In  a  lighter  vein,  perhaps,  especially 
to  students  who  have  struggled 
through  music  theory  courses, 
Brahms  kept  a  private  catalogue  of 
passages  in  which  the  great  com- 
posers broke  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  part-writing:  the  avoidance 
of  parallel  fifths  or  octaves.  But  for 
Brahms  it  was  not  simply  a  matter 
of  catching  Homer  nodding  —  his 
manuscript  contains  citations  from 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  some 
of  his  personal  heroes,  as  well  as 
composers  going  well  back  into  the 
sixteenth  century  —  as  it  was  an 
attempt  to  learn  why  and  when  the 
"rules"  can  be  broken  and  what 
artistic  purpose  it  serves. 

Brahms  might  be  considered  the 
first  "modern"  composer  in  the 
special  sense  that  he  was  the  first 


composer  to  take  active  part  in  the 
musicological  movement.  He  edited 
Schubert's  symphonies  for  the  first 
complete  edition  of  that  composer's 
works,  and  he  edited  keyboard  music 
of  the  French  Baroque  composer 
Francois  Couperin  as  well.  He  may 
be  the  very  first  exemplar  of  a  kind 
of  composer  that  is  now  rather 
familiar  —  one  to  whom  the  entire 
history  of  music  is  present  and 
available  as  a  source  of  learning  and 
inspiration.  Brahms's  familiarity  with 
older  music  played  a  powerful  role  in 
his  own  creative  work,  for  he 
reinvigorated  forms  and  techniques  — 
such  as  the  passacaglia  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
or  the  ground  bass  finale  of  the 
Haydn  Variations — that  were  regarded 
as  hopelessly  antiquated.  And  he 
did  it  not  simply  by  copying  the 


techniques  but  actually  by  recreating 
them  in  terms  of  his  own  musical 
needs.  Today  there  is  scarcely  any 
composer  who  has  not,  at  some 
time,  been  powerfully  influenced  by 
music  written  generations,  even 
centuries,  before  his  time.  Until 
Brahms  came  along,  that  never 
happened;  if  a  composer  knew  even 
his  musical  grandfathers,  he  was 
remarkably  learned. 

The  significance  of  Brahms's 
studies  of  older  music  shows  up 
most  directly,  perhaps,  in  his  choral 
music.  That  is  the  medium  in  which 
the  vast  majority  of  older  composers 
had  written,  and  it  is  a  medium  that 
most  nineteenth-century  composers 
handled  with  little  real  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of 
contrapuntal  line.  Most  nineteenth- 
century  choral  music  is  purely 
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Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
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harmonic  in  interest  and  often 
painfully  simplistic  in  its  conception 
as  a  series  of  interweaving  lines, 
which  was  always  the  glory  of  earlier 
centuries.  But  Brahms  understood 
this.  His  choral  music  is  never 
simply  an  imitation  of  the  past 
(though  he  occasionally  offers 
homage  to  such  great  predecessors 
as  Schiitz  or  Bach),  but  it  is  always 
conceived  fundamentally  in  accord 
with  the  linear  nature  of  the 
ensemble;  the  result  is  a  body  of 
music  that  retains  its  strength  today, 
when  most  of  the  vast  ocean  of 
Romantic  choral  compositions  have 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

Brahms's  interest  in  line  also  plays 
a  part  in  his  work  as  a  song  writer. 
He  was  not  a  devotee  of  poetry  who 
sought  to  capture  every  inflection  of 
a  text  in  his  music.  The  melody  came 
first,  in  partnership  with  the  bass 
line;  all  else  followed  from  that. 

He  played  a  great  deal  of  chamber 
music  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
able  to  find  new  ways  of  treating  the 
traditional  genres  that  left  him 
indisputably  the  greatest  composer 
of  chamber  music  of  the  whole  last 
half  of  the  century.  The  require- 
ments for  the  genres  included,  first 
of  all,  giving  each  player  something 
interesting  to  do.  Brahms's  boundless 
technique  could  enliven  a  passage 
with  a  new  countermelody,  a 
syncopated  accompaniment,  an 
evocative  rescoring.  Always  he 
recreated  his  materials,  even  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
movement  —  rare  indeed  is  a  simple 
repetition  of  something  that  has 
gone  before.  The  beneficiaries  of  his 
bounty  —  the  stringed  instruments, 
piano,  clarinet,  and  horn  —  have  been 
endlessly  grateful  for  the  last 
century  and  have  made  his  chamber 
music,  along  with  Beethoven's,  the 
foundation  of  the  repertory. 


Brahms  in  his  thirties 

As  for  the  orchestra,  Brahms's 
work  has  never  been  as  fundamental 
as  Beethoven's,  though  it  has 
certainly  remained  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  standard  repertory  ever  since 
it  first  arrived  there  (which  is  to  say, 
after  overcoming  various  degrees  of 
prejudice  and  antipathy  in  various 
places).  The  four  symphonies  are 
never  long  absent,  and  the  four 
concertos  —  two  for  piano,  one  for 
violin,  and  one  for  violin  and  cello  — 
have  always  been  touchstones  of  a 
certain  gigantic  level  of  technique 


Brahms  in  later  life 
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and  bold  musicianship.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  now  what  a  struggle  all 
these  works  had  originally  to  make 
their  mark  and  be  established  in  the 
repertory.  As  recently  as  1900,  when 
Symphony  Hall  was  being  built,  the 
joke  went  around  Boston  that  the 
required  exit  signs  over  the  doors 
should  say,  "Exit  in  case  of  Brahms." 
This  was  a  full  quarter-century  after 
the  First  Symphony,  and  three  years 
after  the  composer's  death!  But 
familiarity  has  gradually  helped  us  to 
comprehend  the  rich  inventiveness 
of  the  composer's  musical  mind, 
which  is  probably  what  made  him 
seem  so  difficult  in  the  first  place. 

Brahms  always  considered  himself 
an  "Ahseiier,"  someone  who  is  "off 
to  the  side"  of  life,  not  quite  in  the 


middle  of  things  (though  not  an 
"outsider"  either).  His  music  often 
hints  at  the  ends  of  things  —  he  sings 
of  autumn,  old  age,  and  death,  and 
always  in  elegiac  rather  than 
dramatic  terms.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
quintessential  Brahms  composition  is 
the  Alio  Rhapsody,  in  which  Goethe's 
text  tells  of  one  who  is  "abseits"  ("off 
to  the  side"),  seeking  from  the 
psalter  of  the  "Father  of  Love"  the 
single  chord  that  would  reconcile 
him  with  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  strain  of  yearning  to  rejoin  our 
fellow  human  beings  that  strikes 
such  a  responsive  chord  in  our 
personal  isolations  today.  Certainly, 
as  the  150th  birthday  of  Brahms 
passes,  he  is  more  than  ever  a 
musical  presence  among  us. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  BRAHMS  CELEBRATION  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

marking  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth 

The  Four  Symphonies:  No.  1  (Friday,  8  July);  No.  2  (Friday,  12  August); 
No.  3  (Sunday,  31  July);  No.  4  (Friday,  12  August) 

The  Concertos:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Friday,  15  July);  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
(Friday,  19  August);  Violin  Concerto  (Saturday,  9  July);  Double  Concerto 
(Saturday,  16  July) 

Academic  Festival  Overture  (Sunday,  21  August);  Tragic  Overture  (Friday,  22  July); 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  (Sunday,  17  July);  Serenade  No.  2 
(Saturday,  16  July) 

Alto  Rhapsody  (Friday,  29  July);  A  German  Requiem  (Saturday,  30  July) 

Chamber  Music:  Violin  Sonatas  No.  1  (Thursday,  7  July),  No.  2  (Friday, 

12  August — Prelude),  No.  3  (Friday,  19  August — Prelude);  Cello  Sonatas  No.  1 
(Friday,  8  July — Prelude),  No.  2  (Wednesday,  3  August);  Piano  Quartet  No.  1  in 
G  minor.  Op.  25  (Friday,  15  July — Prelude);  Piano  Quintet  in  F  minor.  Op.  34 
(Thursday,  30  June);  String  Quartet  No.  1  (Thursday,  30  June),  String  Sextet  in 
B-flat  (Friday,  1  July);  Clarinet  Trio  (Friday,  1  July);  Horn  Trio  (Saturday,  2  July) 

Songs  (Friday,  8  July — Prelude);  Four  Serious  Songs  (Thursday,  28  July);  Choral  Music 
(Friday,  29  July  — Prelude) 


Music  to  your  mouth. 


Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudding,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  Ubations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitaUty  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  only  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  ana  1-86.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^.-^^U.^  Buddy  Adler 
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OODTIME 


The  quiet  woods  and  meadows  and  unpaved  paths  of  New  England's  Old 
Sturbridge  Village  offer  a  pleasant  respite  from  urban  sprawl.  Come  see  the 
iambs  finding  their  legs  near  the  150-year-old  steepled  meetinghouse, 
and  wildflowers  brushing  clapboard  houses.  Then  visit  with  authentically- 
dressed  artisans  crafting  their  wares  at  the  kiln,  the  blacksmith  shop  and  ^  "^j\  x\ 
down  the  roads  of  this  re-created  village  of  the  1 830's.  The  traditions  of  a 
simpler  America  thrive  here  amid  the  old  water-driven  mills,  the  working 
farm,  and  the  several  homes  aglow  with  period  furnishings.  *  Come, 
relax  and  enjoy.  It's  time  for  you. 

"^  Old  Sturbridge  Village 

New  England  When  Old  Glory  Was  Young 

TUrnpike  at  1-86. 


•  •  •    Worth  a  journey" 
— Michelin  Guide 
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Thursday,  30  June  at  8:30 

EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 

Eugene  Drucker,  violin 
Philip  Setzer,  violin 
Lawrence  Dutton,  viola 
David  Finckel,  cello 

with  assisting  artist 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


Celebrating  the  150th  Anniversary 

of  Brahms's  Birth  (7  May  1833) 

and  the  100th  Anniversary 

of  Webern's  Birth  (3  December  1883) 

BRAHMS  String  Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Opus  51,  No.  1 

Allegro 

Romanze.  Poco  Adagio 

Allegretto  molto  moderato  e  comodo — 

Un  poco  piu  animato 
Allegro 

WEBERN  Five  Movements  for  String  Quartet,  Opus  5 

Heftig  bewegt — Etwas  ruhiger 

(With  violent  motion — Somewhat  calmer) 
Sehr  langsam  (Very  slow) 
Sehr  bewegt  (With  much  motion) 
Sehr  langsam  (Very  slow) 
In  zarter  Bewegung  (Tenderly) 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS  Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings.  Opus  34 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante,  un  poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Allergo;  Trio 

Finale:  Poco  sostenuto — Allegro  non  troppo — 
Presto,  non  troppo 


Baldwin  piano 


NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

String  Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  51,  No.  1 


It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  (1833-97)  avoided  writing  a  symphony  — or 
at  least  did  not  allow  one  to  be  heard — until  he  was  forty-three,  so 
overwhelmed  was  he  at  the  thought  of  plowing  the  same  field  in  which 
Beethoven  had  gathered  such  a  bounteous  harvest.  The  string  quartet  was 
a  genre  as  dosely  connected  to  Beethoven  as  the  symphony,  and  Brahms 
was  in  no  hurry  to  break  ground  in  that  field  either.  In  fact,  when  he  first 
wrote  a  chamber  work  for  an  ensemble  of  strings  (his  Opus  18  Sextet,  to 
be  heard  tomorrow  evening)  he  began  the  first  phrase  of  the  piece  with 
two  cellos  and  a  viola  —  no  violins  at  all.  In  other  words,  he  started  with  a 
sonority  that  was  impossible  for  a  string  quartet,  as  if  to  disclaim  right  at 
the  start  any  intention  of  following  Beethoven.  Yet  when  he  finally 
produced  his  First  String  Quartet  and  his  First  Symphony,  in  both  cases 
he  wrote  in  C  minor,  a  key  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people  with 
the  quintessential  Beethoven  composition,  the  Fifth  Symphony.  It  is 
almost  as  if  Brahms  had  to  confront  his  nemesis  directly  before  he  could 
be  free  to  compose  in  those  genres.  And  both  works  —  particularly  the 
quartet  —  bear  some  marks  of  the  struggle  in  a  certain  "driven"  quality,  a 
compression  that  Brahms  seems  utterly  determined  to  maintain 
throughout. 

The  opening  gesture  hints  at  stormy  doings  ahead  (and  Brahms 
sparingly  uses  a  very  similar  idea  in  the  last  movement  and  even  hints  at 
it  in  the  Romanze).  The  movement  is  almost  unreservedly  in  the  minor 
mode,  and  the  momentary  hint  of  a  major  key  near  the  end  of  both 
exposition  and  recapitulation  is  wiped  out  by  the  cello  singing  that 
energetically  mournful  opening  phrase.  Brahms  called  the  second 
movement  a  "Romanze,"  which  should  suggest  a  simple  melodic  structure 
and  form.  The  form  is  a  lightly  varied  ABAB  pattern;  the  themes,  though, 
are  anything  but  folklike,  with  their  sophisticated  phrase  lengths  and  wide 
harmonic  sweeps.  We  expect  a  lively  scherzo  for  the  third  movement,  but 
there  is  little  that  is  jesting  in  this  movement,  which  has  a  plaintive 
quality  reinforced  by  the  "molto  moderato"  of  the  tempo  marking.  So  much 
slow  or  medium-speed  music  demands  a  true  Allegro  for  the  finale,  and 
Brahms  provides  another  movement  of  energetic  force,  opting  in  the  end 
for  a  minor-key  conclusion  rather  than  the  triumph  of  the  major. 


Anton  Webern 

Five  Movements  for  String  Quartet,  Opus  5 


The  massive,  lengthy  symphonies  of  Bruckner  and  Mahler  sometimes  give 
listeners  pause:  how  is  it  possible  to  comprehend  the  musical  structure  of 
a  work  on  such  a  grand  scale  that  a  single  movement  may  require  nearly 
a  half-hour  in  performance?  The  music  of  Anton  Webern  (1883-1945) 
makes  great  demands  on  listeners  for  the  opposite  reason,  its 


extraordinary  brevity.  The  Five  Movements  for  String  Quartet,  Opus  5, 
last,  in  all,  about  eight  minutes,  and  the  third  movement  of  the  set  barely 
thirty-five  seconds!  The  listener  hardly  settles  down  and  begins  to 
recognize  a  few  motivic  ideas  before  the  piece  is  over.  Webern  found  that 
in  choosing  to  write  atonally  he  had  to  abandon  many  of  the  techniques 
of  older  music,  such  as  the  elaboration  of  thematic  ideas,  since  they  were 
fundamentally  based  on  the  idea  of  tonal  modulation,  which  he  now 
wanted  to  avoid.  These  tiny  works  must  have  come  as  a  great  shock  to 
their  first  audiences  (they  were,  after  all,  composed  in  1909,  the  year 
before  the  first  performance  of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  and  two 
before  Strauss's  Rosenkavalier) .  Webern  used  the  tiniest  musical  materials  — 
as  little  as  a  two-note  motive  —  for  his  miain  themes,  but  he  made  a  lavish 
use  of  special  effects,  since  the  timbre  of  the  sound  became  as  important 
as  the  pitch  and  melody  in  shaping  a  work. 

The  five  short  pieces  of  Opus  5  are  consciously  varied  between  the 
frenzied  and  the  delicate.  The  compression  of  thought  requires  repeated 
careful  hearing  before  the  motivic  relationships  begin  to  explain  them- 
selves. But  one  thing  that  is  evident  from  the  very  first  is  the  intensely 
Romantic  sensibility  that  lies  behind  these  five  pieces.  Expression  is,  if  not 
quite  all,  then  at  least  a  very  great  deal  here.  Virtually  every  note  is 
provided  with  tempo,  dynamics,  and  descriptive  markings  to  suggest  mood 
and  feeling  ("as  tenderly  as  possible,"  "scarcely  perceptible"),  while  the 
special  articulations  such  as  tremolo,  pizzicato,  col  legno,  and  playing  on  the 
bridge  enlarge  the  spectrum  of  sound  possible  with  four  stringed 
instruments.  The  music  is  full  of  incident,  as  if  an  entire  novel  had  been 
compressed  into  a  page  or  two.  Such  music  can  only  be  listened  to  with 
the  most  concentrated  attention,  but  it  amply  repays  the  effort. 


•^'  H. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Quintet  in  F  minor  for  piano  and  strings.  Opus  34 


Brahms's  Quintet  in  F  minor  went  through  a  tortuous  pre-history  before 
ending  up  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  chamber  music  repertory.  In  1862 
Brahms  composed  the  work  as  a  string  quintet  (with  two  cellos,  like  the 
great  C  major  Quintet  of  Schubert).  On  29  August  he  sent  the  first  three 
movements  to  Clara  Schumann,  who  replied  on  3  September: 

I  do  not  know  how  to  start  telling  you  quietly  the  great  delight  your  quintet 
has  given  me.  I  have  played  it  over  many  times  and  I  am  full  of  it.  It  grows 
on  me.  What  a  world  of  strength  there  is  in  the  first  movement,  and  what 
an  Adagio!  It  is  one  long  melody  from  start  to  finish.  I  am  constantly  playing 
it  over  and  over  again  and  never  wish  to  stop.  I  like  the  scherzo  also,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  Trio  a  bit  too  short.  When  will  the  last  movement 
be  ready? 

When  the  complete  work  arrived,  Clara  was  full  of  enthusiasm:  "The 
work  is  a  masterpiece."  The  views  of  violinist  Joseph  Joachim  were 
slightly  tempered.  He  admitted  that  the  piece  was  "certainly  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  .  .  .  strong  in  character,"  but  it  was  also  very 
difficult,  and  "I  am  afraid  that  without  vigorous  playing  it  will  not  sound 
clear."  By  April  1863  Joachim  had  rehearsed  it  several  times,  and  he  felt 
more  strongly  that  Brahms  would  wish  to  make  changes  before  allowing 
publication.  He  did,  in  fact,  adjust  some  of  the  passages  that  Joachim 
objected  to.  But  even  so,  when  he  heard  a  private  performance  in  Vienna, 
he  was  not  satisfied.  And  when  Joachim  himself  played  the  quintet  for 
Brahms  in  Hanover,  the  composer  was  convinced  that  he  had  demanded 
too  much  of  the  strings  and  still  knew  too  little  of  their  capabilities. 

Brahms  withdrew  the  string  quintet  entirely  and  turned  it  into  a  sonata 
for  two  pianos,  which  he  completed  by  February  1864  and  performed  with 
Karl  Tausig  in  April.  The  work  was  still  not  a  success.  Clara  Schumann 
insisted  that  it  called  for  the  resources  of  an  orchestra  and  begged  Brahms 
to  rework  the  material  yet  again.  This  time  he  took  the  advice  of 
Hermann  Levi  and  turned  it  into  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  thus 
combining  elements  of  both  the  earlier  versions.  He  sent  the  final  score  to 
Levi  in  November  1865  and  received  a  rapturous  response  from  the 
enthusiastic  musician: 

The  quintet  is  beautiful  beyond  words.  Anyone  who  did  not  know  it  in  its 
earlier  forms  .  .  .  would  never  believe  that  it  was  not  originally  thought  out 
and  designed  for  the  present  combination  of  instruments.  .  .  .  You  have 
turned  a  monotonous  work  for  two  pianos  into  a  thing  of  great  beauty,  a 
piano  duo  accessible  only  to  a  few  connoisseurs  into  a  tonic  for  every 
dilettante  who  has  some  music  in  him,  a  masterpiece  of  chamber  music,  the 
like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  since  1828  [the  year  Schubert  died]. 

Even  so,  Brahms  continued  polishing  his  quintet  further  before  sending  it 
off  to  his  publisher  in  July  1865.  He  chose  to  publish  the  intermediate 
two-piano  version  of  the  score  as  well,  but  he  utterly  destroyed  the 
original  version  for  strings  alone.  He  was  not  to  return  to  the  string 
quintet  for  nearly  twenty  years  —  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to  a  different 
ensemble  with  two  violas  instead  of  two  cellos. 


The  first  movement  grows  from  three  tiny  musical  ideas  presented 
right  at  the  outset  and  varied  with  wonderful  imagination  into  a  tightly 
cohesive  structure  that  constantly  harps  at  the  minor  mode,  only  briefly 
relenting  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  and  in  a  parallel  passage  of  the 
recapitulation.  An  extended  passage  for  the  four  strings  alone  (almost  the 
only  one  in  the  movement)  seems  to  foretell  a  brighter  and  gentler 
conclusion,  but  it  is  rudely  cut  off  by  a  violent  reversion  to  the  minor-key 
storms  of  the  opening  idea.  The  slow  movement  is  lushly  harmonized  and 
sweet,  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  first  movement.  It  is  direct 
and  singing  throughout,  with  the  opening  section  of  its  ABA  form 
rescored  at  its  return. 

The  scherzo  starts  out  with  a  tense  pizzicato  pulse  in  the  cello,  and  it 
looks  as  if  we  are  in  for  a  mysterious  and  ghostly  time.  The  syncopated 
6/8  figure  soon  turns  into  a  2/4  march  (still  hushed)  and  suddenly  bursts 
into  a  broader  6/8  version  of  the  march.  Brahms  particularly  enjoys  the 
contrast  of  meters,  and  he  works  out  his  material  in  an  unpredictable  way 
(including  a  crisp,  hushed  fugal  passage)  and  untraditional  keys.  The 
scherzo  proper  ends  with  urgently  reiterated  statements  of  a  D-flat 
sinking  to  C;  this  falling  semitone  is  one  of  the  most  important  motives  of 
the  whole  piece,  but  its  appearance  here — particularly  on  D-flat  and 
C  —  is  very  likely  an  intentional  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  Schubert's 
great  C  major  Quintet.  (Remember  that  Brahms  originally  wrote  this 
passage  for  the  same  five  instruments  that  Schubert  used,  so  the  sonority 
would  reinforce  the  reminiscence.)  The  Trio  is,  as  usual,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  tension  of  the  scherzo,  a  grand,  noble  tune  stated  twice 
(with  different  scoring)  before  beginning  to  work  its  way  back  for  the 
repeat  of  the  scherzo. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  dark,  chromatic  introduction  yearning  upwards 
and  threatening  some  massive  explosion.  When  the  Allegro  finally  arives, 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  quirky  cello  tune,  followed  by  a  syncopated  second 
subject.  The  elements  draw  together  in  an  extended  coda  in  a  faster 
tempo  (but  not  too  fast  —  Brahms  is  careful  to  modify  his  "Presto"  with 
"non  troppo,"  and  his  own  performances  are  reported  to  have  been  quite 
deliberate).  Misleading  final-sounding  chords  bring  on  the  second  subject, 
now  in  much  more  dramatic  guise  and  extended  at  some  length,  before 
the  vigorous  syncopation  of  the  scherzo  returns  to  bring  the  quintet  to  a 
passionate  close. 

—  Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 


Friday,  1  July  at  8:30 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Burton  Fine,  viola 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


MEMBERS  of  the  EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 

Eugene  Drucker,  violin 
Lawrence  Dutton,  viola 
David  Finckel,  cello 


GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


REINECKE  Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  oboe,  and  horn. 

Opus  188 

Allegro  moderato 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Bald 


win  piano 
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BRAHMS 


Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello. 
Opus  114 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Andante  grazioso 

Allegro 


^1 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  two  violins,  two  violas, 
and  two  cellos.  Opus  18 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante,  ma  moderate 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto;  Trio:  Animato 

Rondo:  Poco  Allegretto  e*  grazioso 
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NOTES 


Carl  Reinecke 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  oboe,  and  horn.  Opus  188 


Carl  Reinecke  (1824-1910)  is  one  of  those  figures  of  the  last  century  who 
was  once  highly  renowned  but  today  is  little  more  than  a  name  batted 
around  by  Romantic-music  trivia  buffs.  Yet  he  was  a  popular  composer 
and  a  significant  music  educator  during  his  long  life,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  Schumanns,  and  the  respect  of  Liszt, 
one  of  whose  daughters  was  his  pupil.  From  1860  until  1902  he  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  (and  director  during  the  last  five 
years);  his  pupils  included  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Edvard  Grieg  (who  were 
classmates),  Karl  Muck,  Felix  Weingartner,  and  George  W.  Chadwick 
(who  built  up  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Boston  on  the  model  of 
Leipzig  and  Munich).  Reinecke  was  best-known  as  a  keyboard  composer, 
and  his  work  in  this  line  includes  charming  exercises  and  sonatinas  for 
young  pianists  as  well  as  larger  pieces  that  are  Schumannesque  in  spirit. 
But  his  voluminous  output,  reaching  nearly  to  Opus  300,  includes 
Wagnerian-style  operas  (which  failed),  fairyrtale  operas  to  his  own 
librettos  (which  were  much  more  successful),  three  symphonies,  four 
piano  concertos  (plus  one  concerto  each  for  harp  and  flute),  five  string 
quartets,  and  much  else,  including  a  goodly  number  of  interesting  and 
well-written  books  on  musical  subjects. 

His  chamber  music,  especially  in  later  years,  was  clearly  influenced  by 
Brahms,  the  great  master  of  chamber  music  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  At  its  best  it  achieves  a  certain  grandeur  and  warmth,  allied  with 
Reinecke's  melodic  sense.  The  Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  oboe,  and  horn 
was  published  in  1887.  Each  movement  grows  from  a  melodic  idea  that 
opens  a  leisurely  discourse,  with  ideas  echoing  back  and  forth  among  the 
instruments,  in  no  evident  haste.  This  is  chamber  music  in  the  traditional 
sense,  designed  for  the  mutual  pleasure  of  the  performers,  very  likely  in  a 
private  setting,  at  home  after  a  good  dinner.  The  rest  of  us  are  just  lucky 
eavesdroppers. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello.  Opus  114 

When  Brahms  (1833-97)  sent  the  manuscript  of  his  G  major  Sextet, 
Opus  111,  to  his  publisher  in  1890,  he  hinted  that  no  further  works  were 
to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  He  did  not  actually  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  was  written  out,  but  the  implication  was  nonetheless  clear.  That  he 
continued  to  compose  is  largely  due  to  the  artistry  of  a  single  musician, 
clarinetist  Richard  Muhlfeld,  whom  Brahms  heard  play  during  March  of 
1891  while  visiting  the  ducal  court  of  Meiningen.  As  if  to  repay  Muhlfeld 
for  his  unexpected  role  as  muse,  Brahms  wrote  no  fewer  than  four  major 
works  featuring  the  clarinet,  permanent  and  welcome  expansions  of  the 
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repertory  for  that  instrument.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Trio  in  A  Minor, 
Opus  114,  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  followed  in  close  succession  by 
the  Opus  115  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  and  soon  after  by  the  two 
clarinet-and-piano  sonatas  of  Opus  120. 

Brahms  wrote  the  trio  during  the  summer  of  1891,  but  he^^was  not 
ready  to  release  it  to  the  world  before  hearing  the  reaction  of  his  friend 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski,  to  whom  he  sent  the  score  in  July.  When 
Mandyczewski's  reply  came  back  marveling  at  the  blending  of  the  clarinet 
and  cello  ("It  is  as  though  the  instruments  were  in  love  with  each  other"), 
Brahms  confessed  publicly  that  he  was,  in  fact,  composing  again  and  that 
the  trio  was  "twin  to  a  far  greater  folly."  He  was  referring  to  the  Clarinet 
Quintet,  which  was  also  completed  the  same  summer.  Miihlfeld  naturally 
played  both  works  at  their  first  performance,  which  took  place  at  a  Berlin 
concert  in  December. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Opus  114  trio  is  in  the  same  key  as 
the  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello.  Opus  102,  a  fairly  recent  work 
that  also  pitted  the  cello  against  a  higher  instrument.  The  trio,  though,  is 
far  more  elegiac  than  the  impetuous  concerto,  and  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  minor  mode  almost  throughout  the  first  movement  underlines  the 
autumnal  quality  of  the  score.  The  second  movement  is  a  fantasy  of  richly 
elaborated  lines,  whether  in  delicate  dialogue  or  impassioned  octaves. 
From  the  very  first  notes  its  bright  D  major  lends  a  welcome  warmth. 
The  third  movement  has,  in  place  of  a  scherzo,  a  graceful  and  delicate 
A  major  waltz  akin  to  some  of  the  more  pensive  sections  of  the 
Liebeslieder  sets.  The  finale  returns  to  the  minor  mode  to  end  the  trio  in  a 
typically  Brahmsian  alternation  of  2/4  and  618  meters  with  energy 
and  drive. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Sextet  No.  1  in  B-flat  for  tw^o  violins,  tw^o  violas,  and 
tv^o  cellos.  Opus  18 

The  B-flat  Sextet  is  the  earliest  Brahms  chamber  music  work  to  be  heard 
in  performance  with  any  frequency.  (The  B  major  Trio,  published  as 
Opus  8,  is  performed  today  in  the  composer's  revision  of  1891  which,  he 
once  joked,  should  really  be  called  "Opus  108";  though  the  original 
version  survives,  I  have  never  known  an  ensemble  that  chose  to  play  it 
rather  than  the  revision.)  It  is  also  Brahms's  earliest  work  for  strings 
alone.  As  such,  it  is  striking  in  its  conscious  avoidance  of  anything  that 
might  summon  up  the  memory  of  Beethoven,  whose  shade  Brahms  felt  to 
be  haunting  him  so  overpoweringly.  First  of  all,  this  Opus  18  (unlike 
Beethoven's)  is  not  a  string  quartet;  it  exploits  a  medium  that  Beethoven 
himself  never  used.  And,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Brahms 
states  his  opening  theme  in  a  sonority  that  is  quite  unobtainable  from  a 
string  quartet:  the  tune  is  stated  in  a  cello  while  another  cello  provides 
the  bass,  and  a  viola  sandwiched  in  between  them  provides  the 
accompaniment.  After  a  single  phrase  the  two  violins  enter,  but  now 
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there  are  five  instruments  playing,  not  four,  and  before  long  the  second 
viola  joins  in.  Brahms  insisted  that  even  a  listener  with  his  eyes  shut 
would  know  at  once  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  a  reworking  of  a  medium 
that  Beethoven  had  worked  so  well. 

It  is  hard  to  know  when  the  work  was  composed,  since  Brahms's 
lifelong  habit  of  revision  and  keeping  a  work  to  himself  until  he  was 
satisfied  meant  that  many  compositions  were  written  long  before  they 
were  published.  He  finished  it  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  but  it  may  have 
been  underway  for  a  year  or  more  before  that,  during  which  time  he  was 
engaged  for  three  months  of  each  year  in  the  princely  court  of  Detmold. 
There  he  received  a  quarterly  salary  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  live 
modestly  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  he  had  plenty  of  free  time  to 
compose.  The  sextet  is  fresh  and  relaxed,  though  tinged  with  resignation, 
and  redolent  of  the  magnificent  surrounding  forest  in  which  Brahms  took 
lengthy  strolls. 

The  exposition  is,  in  most  respects,  traditional,  but  a  magical  harmonic 
shift  lifts  us  briefly  to  a  different  world.  It  closes  with  a  passage  that 
sounds  altogether  Viennese  (though  Brahms  had  not  yet  visited  the  city 
that  would  eventually  be  his  lifelong  home).  The  development  builds  up  a 
good  bit  of  energy  which  is  dispersed  in  the  mellow  recapitulation.  The 
second  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  in  D  minor  that  allows  Brahms  to 
ring  all  sorts  of  imaginative  changes  on  the  varied  ways  of  scoring  six 
stringed  instruments.  The  theme  and  first  three  variations  follow  the  old 
Baroque  practice  of  gradually  increasing  the  level  of  activity  from  one 
section  to  the  next.  With  the  fourth  variation,  Brahms  turns  to 
D  major  for  a  flowing  section  with  simple  melodic  outline.  The  fifth 
variation  turns  the  violas  into  bagpipes  with  a  drone  and  a  skirl.  The 
minor  key  returns  in  the  last  variation  for  a  backward  glance  to  the 
opening.  Scherzo  and  Trio  are  both  energetic,  almost  Beethovenian  in 
their  exuberance.  The  finale  is  a  melodious  rondo,  lyrical  rather  than 
dramatic  (probably  on  the  model  of  Schubert),  though  with  vigorous 
outbursts  from  time  to  time  and  an  animated  rush  to  the  end. 

—  Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Saturday,  2  July  at  8:30 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Burton  Fine,  viola 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 


Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn 
Charles  Schlueter,  trumpet 
Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Everett  Firth,  percussion 


with  assisting  artist 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


C.  SCHUMANN 


Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano. 
Opus  22 

Andante  molto 

Allegretto 

Leidenschaftlich  schnell  (Passionately  fast) 


WEBERN 


Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
trumpet,  trombone,  piano,  violin,  and 
viola.  Opus  24 

Etwas  lebhaft  (Rather  lively) 
Sehr  langsam  (Very  slow) 
Sehr  rasch  (Very  fast) 


Bald 


win  piano 
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BRUCH 


Four  Pieces  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano, 
from  Opus  83 

Allegro  con  moto 
Andante  con  moto 
Nachtgesang.  Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  vivace,  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano. 
Opus  40 

Andante  —  Poco  piu  animato 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Adagio  mesto 
Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 


RCA,  New  World,  DG,  and  Nonesuch  records 


NOTES 

Clara  Schumann 

Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano.  Opus  22 


Clara  Wieck  Schumann  (1819-96)  is  best  remembered  to  music  history  as 
a  brilliant  pianist,  devoted  to  espousing  the  music  of  her  husband  Robert. 
Yet  she  composed  a  good  deal  of  music  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life.  She 
is  but  one  of  many  women  composers  of  considerable  talent — Fanny 
Mendelssohn  (Felix's  sister)  and  Alma  Mahler  come  immediately  to 
mind  —  whose  creative  energy  was  never  given  the  opportunity  to  flourish 
in  a  time  when  social  convention  decreed  that  the  woman  must  be 
subordinate  and  supportive.  Her  musical  style  was  shaped  largely  by  her 
father,  who  was  himself  thoroughly  conservative,  but  that  didn't  prevent 
Schumann  from  admiring  it,  as  he  did  a  number  of  other  composers  of 
retrospective  tendencies.  Opus  22,  one  of  Clara's  last  compositions,  was 
written  for  the  great  violinist  Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  very  highly 
regarded  in  the  Schumann  family.  Though  Clara  herself  was  a  superb 
pianist,  she  seems  consciously  to  have  played  down  the  piano  part  and 
given  the  violinist  most  of  the  material.  The  work  was  written  in  1853,  at 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  was  composing  one  movement  of  a  violin 
sonata  jointly  composed  for  Joachim  by  Schumann,  Dietrich,  and  Brahms. 
The  first  of  Clara's  Romances  contains  an  evident  quote  from  Schumann's 
movement  of  this  sonata,  thus  continuing,  almost  to  the  end  of  her 
husband's  life,  their  long-standing  practice  of  composing  musical  messages 
to  one  another. 


Anton  Webern 

Concerto  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  trumpet,  trombone, 
piano,  violin,  and  viola.  Opus  83 

It  was  typical  of  Anton  Webern  (1883-1945)  to  give  his  works  a  generic 
title  such  as  "concerto"  or  "symphony,"  suggesting  large  and  lengthy 
compositions  for  a  full  orchestra  when,  in  fact,  the  two  pieces  so  titled  call 
for  so  small  an  ensemble  that  150  years  ago  they  would  simply  have  been 
regarded  as  large  chamber  works.  Webern  was  the  apostle  of  the  gemlike 
miniature,  each  composition  being  intricately  crafted  from  the  materials  of 
the  scale  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  complex,  interlocking  pattern,  like  the 
facets  of  a  gem.  The  Concerto,  Opus  24,  was  composed  between  1931  and 
1934;  in  addition  to  the  three  movements  of  the  final  work,  there  was  a 
fourth  that  Webern  abandoned  before  completing  the  piece.  It  is  hard  to 
say  how  strongly  the  concerto  tradition  influenced  his  choice  of  three 
movements  in  a  fast-slow-fast  grouping.  Certainly  there  is  little  else  in 
the  work  to  suggest  that  tradition;  even  the  piano  part,  which  has  more 
notes  to  play  than  any  other,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  first  among 
equals  — and  the  other  eight  instruments  are,  after  all,  soloists  as  well! 
The  Concerto  was  not  commissioned,  so  there  was  no  external  deadline 
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for  its  completion,  but  Webern  had  a  personal  deadline  —  he  presented  the 
work  as  a  sixtieth -birthday  present  to  his  teacher  Arnold  Schoenberg  on 
13  September  1934. 

The  Concerto  is  the  most  mathematically  organized  of  Webern's  works, 
beginning  with  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  twelve  notes  of  the 
chromatic  scale  into  a  complex  pattern:  it  is  divided  into  four  groups  of 
three  notes  each;  these  three-note  groups  all  consist  of  a  melodic  cell 
containing  movement  by  a  semitone  followed  by  a  major  third  in  the 
opposite  direction.  And  in  creating  the  twelve-note  melody  as  a  whole, 
Webern  has  the  four  groups  present  this  melodic  cell  in  each  of  four 
possible  ways:  the  original  form,  backwards,  upside-down,  or  upside- 
down  and  backwards.  This  is  quite  evident  to  the  ear  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Concerto,  where  oboe,  flute,  trumpet,  and  clarinet  enter 
one  after  the  other,  each  with  one  of  the  four  cells.  The  pitches,  of 
course,  provide  only  the  raw  material  for  the  piece;  the  composer's  ear  for 
color,  his  use  of  rhythm  and  register  and  articulation,  generate  the  work 
as  a  whole  from  this  straightforward  opening. 

The  Concerto  took  shape  during  the  dark  months  of  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  and  election  as  Chancellor  in  Germany.  It  was  a  difficult  time  for 
Webern  personally,  too.  His  music  was  blacklisted  in  Germany  (in  a  few 
years  the  same  thing  would  happen  in  his  native  Austria),  and  foreign 
guest  appearances  as  a  conductor  no  longer  helped  him  eke  out  his 
modest  living.  Yet  in  late  February  1934,  Webern  had  written,  "The  more 
terrible  it  becomes,  the  more  responsible  are  our  tasks."  That  statement 
resounds  as  a  personal  affirmation  of  faith  in  the  deep  human  values, 
values  that  echo  in  the  Opus  24  Concerto  as  in  all  his  music  with 
Webern's  confidence  in  the  power  and  beauty  of  rationality. 
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Max  Bruch 

Four  Pieces  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano,  from  Opus  83 

Max  Bruch  (1838-1920)  was  among  the  most  popular  composers  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  precociously  gifted  and  blessed  with  an  attractive, 
tuneful  style.  For  a  time  his  large  choral  works  were  the  mainstay  of 
choral  societies  all  over  Europe  and  America,  while  his  concertos  promptly 
went  into  the  standard  repertory.  Only  a  handful  of  works  —  especially 
the  G  minor  Violin  Concerto — are  now  heard  with  any  regularity  outside 
of  Germany.  The  eight  pieces  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano  published  as 
Opus  83  are  the  most  important  chamber  work  of  his  last  years.  He 
wrote  the  work  for  his  son.  Max  Felix,  who  was  a  distinguished 
clarinetist,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  also  had  in  mind  such  earlier  examples 
of  this  unfamiliar  combination  of  instruments  as  Mozart's  Kegelstatt  Trio, 
K.498,  and  Schumann's  Marchenerzahlungen,  Opus  132.  The  very  title  of  the 
publication  —  "Eight  Pieces" — indicates  that  the  composer  did  not  expect 
or  intend  performers  to  consider  the  work  as  an  entity  in  itself,  but 
rather  as  a  source  of  various  movements  from  which  they  might  choose 
one  or  more  compositions  as  a  group.  The  selection  to  be  performed  here 
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consists  of  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  Bruch's  original  eight. 
Both  the  Allegro  con  moto  in  B  minor  and  the  Nachtgesang  ("nocturne")  in 
G  minor  are  laid  out  in  lyric  three-part  form  consisting  of  a  theme,  a 
contrasting  middle  section,  and  a  restatement  of  the  opening.  The  clarinet 
and  viola  sing  in  a  polite  dialogue,  while  the  piano  almost  always  remains 
the  accompaniment.  The  Andante  con  moto  which  precedes  the 
Nachtgesang  contrasts  a  defiant  section  in  C-sharp  minor  for  the  viola  with 
a  more  placid,  resigned  music  for  the  clarinet  in  D-flat,  bringing  the  two 
materials  together  at  the  end.  The  Allegro  vivace  in  B  major  is  rather 
more  elaborate  and  allows  the  piano  a  larger  role  in  working  out  the 
materials  of  its  sonata  form. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano.  Opus  40 

Johannes  Brahms  (1833-97)  composed  his  striking  Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin, 
horn,  and  piano  in  1865,  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  outpouring  of  chamber 
music.  He  had  already  employed  the  horn  to  great  effect  in  his  Four 
Choruses  for  women's  voices,  two  horns,  and  harp.  Opus  17,  but  it  was 
fairly  unusual  to  include  the  instrument  in  a  full-scale  four-movement 
chamber  work,  if  only  because  of  the  tonal  limitations  that  it  necessitated. 
Valves  had  recently  been  developed  for  the  horn,  making  possible  the 
performance  of  chromatic  notes  that  were  simply  not  within  the  range  of 
the  natural,  valveless  instrument.  But  Brahms  always  remained  loathe  to 
use  the  newfangled  version,  claiming  that  the  natural  horn  had  a  much 
fuller  and  more  satisfying  tone  than  the  valved  instruments. 

Part  of  that  difference  in  tone  came  from  the  manner  of  playing  natural 
horns:  in  order  to  get  any  pitches  other  than  those  that  were  part  of  the 
overtone  series,  the  player  inserted  his  hand  into  the  bell  to  "stop"  the 
instrument,  thus  lowering  the  pitch  by  a  half-step  or,  at  most,  a  whole 
step.  This,  of  course,  had  the  additional  effect  of  muffling  the  tone.  The 
player  therefore  had  to  be  somewhat  circumspect  in  playing  unstopped 
tones,  in  order  to  make  them  match  the  stopped  tones  as  closely  as 
possible.  Apparently  when  the  valves  were  first  introduced  horn  players 
were  carried  away  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  chromaticism  and  vulgar  blowing 
with  all  their  might  and  main.  Even  so  revolutionary  a  composer  as 
Wagner  —  whose  Tristan  und  Isolde  cannot  be  performed  without  the 
modern  instrument  —  noted  in  the  score  that  he  had  first  made  sure  it 
was  possible  to  play  the  valved  horn  tastefully  before  scoring  his  opera  for 
it!  Brahms  apparently  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk;  he  always  wrote  as  if 
for  the  older  natural  horns,  which  could  be  changed  from  one  key  to 
another  by  the  insertion  of  a  special  crook  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
tubing  — even  though,  by  the  end  of  his  life,  almost  all  players  were 
certainly  using  the  valved  horn. 

He  completed  the  trio,  a  romantic  work  redolent  of  German  forests,  in 
the  wooded  neighborhood  of  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden-Baden,  in  May 
1865,  and  took  part  himself  as -pianist  in  the  first  performance  in 
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Karlsruhe  that  December.  When  he  offered  it  to  his  publisher  Simrock 
the  following  June,  Brahms  noted  that  the  horn  part  could,  if  necessary, 
be  played  on  a  cello,  but  eighteen  years  later  he  had  a  change  of  heart  and 
wrote  to  Simrock:  "My  horn  trio  should  be  provided  with  a  viola  part 
instead  of  the  cello!  With  cello  it  sounds  dreadful,  but  splendid  with  viola!" 
Simrock  agreed  to  print  a  viola  part,  too  (it  could  only  increase  sales!),  but 
he  refused  Brahms's  request  to  suppress  the  cello  part.  Of  course,  any 
discussion  of  alternate  scorings  is  purely  academic,  because  horn  players, 
who  are  not  exactly  wallowing  in  chamber  music  by  the  great  masters, 
will  never  let  this  piece  go.  It  gives  the  player  every  opportunity  for  a 
wide  range  of  expressive  and  virtuosic  performance. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  modulating  freely  and  widely  with  a  natural 
horn,  Brahms  wrote  a  first  movement  that  is  not  in  sonata  form — the 
only  one  in  his  entire  chamber  music  output.  It  alternates  two  ideas  —  the 
opening  Andante  in  E-flat  and  a  Poco  piu  animato  in  a  related  minor 
key — with  a  sonata-like  tonal  plan,  but  without  any  rapidly  modulating 
development  section.  The  scherzo  that  follows  is  a  lively  romp  with  some 
surprising  harmonic  twists,  both  in  the  main  section  and  in  the  Trio, 
which  comes  in  the  dark  key  of  A-flat  minor.  The  slow  movement, 
identified  in  its  tempo  as  "sad"  C'mesto"),  is  an  expressive  lament,  thought 
by  some  critics  to  be  a  musical  response  to  the  death  of  the  composer's 
mother,  which  took  place  in  the  year  of  composition  (and  to  which  the 
soprano  solo  of  the  German  Requiem  was  another  response).  The  finale 
conjures  up  the  forest  and  the  hunt,  with  its  fanfares  and  its  echoes  in  a 
vigorous  interplay  of  good  humor. 

—  Notes  by  Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 


1 


The  only  permanent  chamber  music 
ensemble  made  up  of  the  principal 
players  of  a  major  symphony 
orchestra,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  include  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  principal 
string,  woodwind,  brass,  and 
percussion  players.  The  Chamber 
Players  can  perform  virtually  any 
work  within  the  vast  chamber  music 
literature,  from  miniature  works  for 
one  or  two  instruments  to  Stravinsky's 
L'HistoJre  du  soldat  concert  suite,  and 
they  can  expand  their  range  of 
repertory  by  calling  upon  other 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  enlisting  the  services  of 
such  distinguished  guest  artists  as 
Gilbert  Kalish,  the  group's  regular 
pianist.  Other  pianists  who  have 
performed  with  the  Chamber  Players 
include  Claude  Frank,  Misha  Dichter, 
Peter  Serkin,  and  Andre  Previn;  the 
ensemble  has  also  been  joined  by 
guest  artists  ranging  from  sopranos 
Phyllis  Curtin  and  Benita  Valente  to 
the  Joshua  Light  Show  and  the 
Guarneri  Quartet. 

The  Chamber  Players'  activities 
include  an  annual  three-concert 
series  in  Boston's  Jordan  Hall, 


regular  appearances  at  Tanglewood 
and  in  New  York  City,  and  a  busy 
schedule  of  touring  and  recording. 
The  group  has  traveled  to  South 
America,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  They 
have  toured  Europe  four  times,  and 
this  May  they  made  their  first  tour 
of  Japan,  performing  fourteen  con- 
certs in  eleven  cities.  Their  most 
recent  recordings  include  the 
Beethoven  Septet  and  the  Schubert 
Octet,  both  for  Nonesuch;  their 
recent  release  of  Strauss  waltzes  as 
transcribed  by  Schoenberg,  Berg, 
and  Webern  won  the  prestigious 
Deutsche  Schallplattenpreis.  Other 
Chamber  Players  recordings  include 
Debussy's  last  three  sonatas  and 
Syrinx  for  solo  flute;  the  Dvorak 
Opus  77  string  quintet;  music  of 
Ives,  Porter,  and  Carter;  the  com- 
plete chamber  music  of  Stravinsky, 
including  the  concert  suite  from 
L'Histoire  du  soldat;  and  the  two 
Brahms  string  quintets.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  will 
celebrate  their  twentieth  anniversary 
as  a  performing  ensemble  with  the 
1984  season. 
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The  Emerson  String  Quartet 
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Since  winning  the  Naumburg  Award 
for  Chamber  Music  in  1978,  the 
Emerson  String  Quartet  has  ap- 
peared on  virtually  every  major 
series  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  has  performed  more 
than  one  hundred  concerts  annually  in 
the  last  three  seasons.  Its  recent 
appointment  as  Resident  Quartet  of 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of 
Lincoln  Center — the  first  quartet  to 
be  so  honored — is  a  significant 
addition  to  an  already  extensive  list 
of  distinguished  performance  resi- 
dencies which  have  included  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Spoleto 
Festival  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  the  Aspen  Music  Festival, 
Middlebury  College,  and  the 
University  of  Hartford's  Hartt  School 
of  Music.  The  Emerson's  broad 
repertoire  includes  the  complete 
Beethoven  and  Bartok  cycles;  for  its 
third  Alice  Tully  Hall  appearance,  in 
1981,  it  performed  all  six  Bartok 
quartets  in  a  single  marathon 
concert,  a  feat  the  group  repeats  this 
season  as  part  of  its  first  major 
European  tour.  The  Emerson  String 
Quartet  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Tanglewood  in  1981;  this  summer 


also  brings  reengagements  at  the 
Casals  Festival  in  Puerto  Rico  and  at 
the  Caramoor  Festival  in  New  York. 
The  group  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  in  bringing  works  of 
twentieth-century  American  com- 
posers to  a  wide  audience,  and  its 
recordings  for  CRI  and  New  World 
include  music  of  Davidovsky,  Piston, 
Cowell,  Harris,  and  Schuller. 

The  Emerson  Quartet  was  formed 
at  the  Juilliard  School  in  the  early 
1970s  and  took  the  name  of  the 
great  American  philosopher  during 
the  country's  Bicentennial  year. 
Violinists  Eugene  Drucker  and  Philip 
Setzer,  both  prizewinners  in  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in 
Brussels,  have  shared»the  first  chair 
from  the  start — a  practice  unique 
among  American  quartets.  The 
individual  members  of  the  quartet 
have  been  recipients  of  numerous 
awards  and  honors,  and  they  were 
featured  in  a  Musical  America  cover 
story  as  "Artists  of  the  Month."  The 
Emerson  has  collaborated  with  such 
renowned  artists  as  Walter  Trampler, 
Lilian  Kalir,  and  Menahem  Pressler, 
and  it  has  presented  benefit  concerts 
for  world  hunger  and  peace. 
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Gilbert  Kalish 
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Easy  Picnics  with 

f\  Picnic  Pack 

Lightweight  Oxtord  Picnic  cloth 
tolds  to  tote!  Roomy  pockets 
hold  beverages,  tood  and 
supplies.  38"  square 
Velcro  closures  ■  Washable 

Order  yours  now  to  enjoy  all  sunnmer 
Red,  blue,  green,  wine 

52485  ppo 

Picnic  Pack 
PO  Box  14614 
Dept  T 
Hartford,  CT  06114 


Born  in  1935,  Gilbert  Kalish  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Columbia 
College  and  studied  piano  with 
Leonard  Shure,  Isabella  Vengerova, 
and  Julius  Hereford.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  and  he  has  been  heard  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic. Noted  for  his  perfor- 
mances of  twentieth -century  repertory, 
Mr.  Kalish  has  long  been  the  pianist 
of  the  contemporary  Chamber 
Ensemble,  and  he  has  played  concertos 
of  Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen,  and 
Stravinsky.  He  has  performed  as 
soloist  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  he 
may  be  heard  on  recordings  for  CBS, 
CRI,  Desto,  Folkways,  and  Nonesuch. 
His  recordings  for  the  latter  com- 
pany include  several  volumes  of 
Haydn  piano  sonatas,  a  recent 
Schubert  album,  Charles  Ives's 
Concord  Sonata,  and  numerous 
albums  with  his  frequent  collaborator, 
mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeCaetani.  He 
has  been  guest  pianist  with  the 
Juilliard  and  Concord  string  quartets, 
and  a  frequent  participant  at  the 
Ojai  Festival.  Mr.  Kalish  is  an  artist- 
in-residence  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and 
Head  of  Keyboard  Activities  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 
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One  of  a  kind  exteriors.  Conceived  and  created  for  the 

most  dlstlngmshed  families.  Swimming  pools,  decking  and  landscaping  aesthetically 

integrated  for  the  most  harmonious  setting. 

References  and  Portfolio  by  request. 


Scott  Swimming  Pools 

Washington  Road ,  Dept  C 

Woodbury,  CT  06798 
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Woodbury  HQ  (203)  263-2108 
Lakeville  Office  (203)  435-9500 
24-hotir  telephone  access 
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Distinguished  Swimming  Environments  Since  1937 


Retirenient  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 
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Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Cadeton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Give  something  more  to  music.  Do  something  special  this  year  and  become  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Every  contributor  is  a  Friend,  but  if  you  give 
$35  or  more,  you  will  receive  many  benefits  that  will  increase  your  enjoyment 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  concertseason. 


Individual  $35i 
Family  $50 


Contributors 
of  $75 


Contributors 
of $125 


Contributors 
of $175 


Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  may  attend  free  concerts 
performed  by  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
BSO's  distinguished  academy  for  advanced  study  in  music. 

The  fascinating  Talks  and  Walks  series,  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  is  available  to  all  Friends.  These  informal 
talks  feature  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or  guest 
artist  and  are  followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Reservations  can  be  made  through  the  Friends' 
Office. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  newsletter,  B50,  will 
keep  Friends  informed  of  all  Symphony  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

Family  membership  provides  the  benefits  described  above 
for  member,  spouse,  and  all  children  21  years  of  age  and 
under. 

Same  privileges  as  for  Family  membership;  in  addition, 
donors  will  receive  an  advance  Tanglewood  concert  schedule 
and  ticket  application  form  in  the  early  spring,  prior  to  sale 
to  the  general  public. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  enjoy  the 
Tanglewood  Tent,  a  pleasant  gathering  place  where  oar 
service  is  provided  and  picnic  space  is  available  on  concert 
days.  Call  the  Friends'  Office  for  box  supper  orders  and 
reservations. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  use  special 
parking  areas  located  at  the  Hawthorne  Street  entrance  or 
the  West  Street  entrance  for  BSO  and  BMC  events. 


BUSINESS 
MEMBERSHIP 

$200 


Business  memberships  are  a  vital  component  of  the  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  program.  Business  support  adds  a 
special  dimension  of  community  participation  to  the  Friends. 
All  contributions  of  $200  or  more  from  Business  donors  will 
be  recognized  in  each  weekend  concert  program  during  the 
Tanglewood  festival  season. 


Contributors 
of $250 

Contributors 
of $500 

Contributors 
of  $1,000 


Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  request  a 
complimentary  recording  by  the  BSO. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  are  eligible  to 
attend  pre-concert  suppers  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  at 
Seranak  at  a  fixed  price. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  will  be  entitled 
to  special  ticket  assistance  during  the  Tanglewood  summer 
concert  season. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

There  are  several  opportunities  to  support  Tanglewood  and  the  training 
of  young,  talented  musicians  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  For  your 
generous  participation  in  these  efforts  you  will  receive  the  privileges 
described  below.  Donors  interested  in  the  Fellowship  Program  should 
contact  Acting  Director  of  Development  Joyce  Snyder  Serwitz  at 
Symphony  Hall  Boston,  (617)  266-1492. 


$1,250  Partial 
Fellowship 


$2,000 
Fellowship 


$50,000 

Fellowship 

Endowment 


A  donor  of  $1,250  will  be  contributing  toward  the  training 
of  a  young,  talented  musician  at  the  BMC,  will  be  invited  to 
attend  a  special  reception  with  Fellowship  recipients,  and 
will  be  listed  in  the  Tanglewood  program  at  the  end  of  the 
concert  season,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 

A  donor  of  $2,000  will  be  the  sponsor  of  a  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Fellowship,  helping  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  an 
eight-week  summer  study  program.  Donors  will  be  invited 
to  a  special  reception  with  their  Fellowship  recipient  and  will 
be  listed  in  the  program,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 

A  gift  of  $50,000  will  endow  a  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Fellowship,  providing  sustaining  support  for  the  program, 
and  enabling  one  Fellowship  student  each  year  to  study  ^t 
Tanglewood.  Donors  will  be  invited  to  a  special  reception 
with  their  Fellowship  recipient  and  will  be  listed  in  the 
program,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 
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Listen  to  a  Secret. 

Nestled  in  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  Hills  are  456  acres  of  country 

hospitality  and  enjoyment— the 

Oak  n'  Spruce,  an  interval  ownership 

resort.  Open  year  round, 

Oak  n'  Spruce  provides  country 

living  accommodations.  New  England 

style  cuisine,  golf,  tennis,  fishing, 

swimming,  a  full  health  club, 

entertainment  and  much  more. 

Words  can  only  begin 

to  describe  the  serenity  and  charm 

here.  You  must  see 

Oak  n'  Spruce  for  yourself. 

Join  us^  as  our  guest^ 
for  a  sumptuous 

Sunday  Brunch  and 
share  the  secret. 

Anytime  during  the  Tanglewood 

BSO  Concert  Season,  present  your 

concert  ticket  stubs  at  our  main  dining 

room  for  a  complimentary 
Sunday  Brunch  (10:30  A.M. -3:30  P.M., 

limit— 2  tickets  per  brunch). 
We  ask  only  that  you  allow  one  of  our 

friendly  staff  to  introduce  you  to 

our  magnificent  grounds  and  facilities. 

Reservations  are  required, 

as  seating  availability  is  limited. 

Come  visit  and  enjoy  the  best  kept 
secret  in  the  Berkshires. 

*Because  alcoholic  beverages  are  served  with 
the  brunch,  guests  must  be  of  legal  age. 

Oak  n'  Spruce  Resort 

South  Lee,  Massachusetts  01260 

Telephone:  (413)  243-3500 

Outside  MA  (toll-free)  1  -800-628-5072 
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Gallery 

Original  Japanese 
Woodblock  Prints. 

June  29- July  17 

Japanese  Ukiyo-e 

An  Overview 

July  20-August  7 

The  47  Loyal  Retainers 

Chushingura 

A  Japanese  Epic 

August  10-September  4 

Kuniyoshi  Ukiyo-e  Prints 

Japanese  History  Of  Legend 

Open  Wednesday  thru  Sunday 

10  AM-5  PM  and  by  appointment 

Seekonk  Road 

in  Great  Barrington 

Call  for  directions:  (4 13)528-4865 
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"it   could   not   be   a   better  introduction 
Shakespeare  for  young  audiences. " 

Frank  Rich,  N.Y.  Times  1981 

Their  Sixth  Season  of 

Shakespeare  under  the  Stars 

July  13  -  August  27 


ne  Comedv  of  Errors 

Directed  by 
Tina  Packer 

also 
during  June,  July  and  August 

The  Mount:  A  Turning  Point 

Box  Office 
413-637-3353 

SHAKESPEARE  &  COMPANY  at  THE  MOUNT 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 
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1983  Tanglewood  Talks  &  Walks 


Exclusively  available  to  the  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  is  a 

stimulating  series  of  five  Thursday 
lecture-luncheons  in  the  Tanglewood 
Tent,  beginning  at  12:15  p.m.  and 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Guest  speakers 
include  musicians  and  conductors. 
Bring  a  lunch;  coffee  and  tea  will  be 
available. 

Reservations  must  be  prepaid  and 
cannot  be  accepted  by  phone. 
Seating  will  be  determined  in  the 
order  reservations  are  received. 
Special  seating  requests  will  be 
accommodated  to  the  extent  possible. 

The  series  of  five  Talks  &  Walks  is 
available  for  a  fee  of  $12.50; 
individual  tickets  may  be  purchased 
for  $3  per  program.  However,  ticket 
requests  may  be  accepted  only  from 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 

Reservations  may  be  made  through 
the  Friends'  Office  or  by  mailing 
your  request  to: 

Talks  &  Walks 

Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
"BSO/Talks  &  Walks" 


July  14 

Edo  de  Waart 

Music  Director 

San  Francisco  Symphony 

July  21 

Sherrlll  Milnes 

Baritone 

July  28 

Maureen  Forrester 

Contralto 

August  4 

Yo-Yo  Ma 

Cellist 

August  11 

Roger  Volsin 

Former  Principal  Trumpet 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


IRRESISTIBLE  BABY  CLOTHES,  ACCESSORIES,  GIFTS  •  WEAVINGS 
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CHURCH  STREET  IN  LENOX    PHONE  637-0340 
NEEDLEPOINT,  CROSS  STITCH  AND  CANDLEWICKING      •   LESSONS 
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Dine  With  Us  at  Seranak 


The  Seranak  Supper  Club 


The  Seranak  Supper  Ciub  provides  an  elegant  setting  for  dining  and 
relaxing  at  Tanglewood  while  helping  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  same  time.  In  return  for  a  tax -deductible  contribution  of  $500  to  the 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  donors  may  dine  at  the  Supper  Club 
before  the  concerts  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  throughout  the 
Tanglewood  season.  The  evening  begins  with  cocktails  on  the  terrace, 
where  guests  enjoy  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Stockbridge  Bowl.  The 
gourmet  menu  features  the  best  in  continental  cuisine  prepared  by  Chef 
Charles  Voos. 


Once  the  summer  home  of  the  legendary  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Seranak 
is  just  minutes  away  from  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  where  special  parking 
facilities  reserved  for  Seranak  diners  ensure  arrival  at  the  concert  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

For  a  perfect  prelude  to  an  evening  of  glorious  music,  join  us  for  dinner 
at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club.  Members  of  the  Seranak  Supper  Club 
receive  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood.  For  details,  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  in  the  Symphony  Hall 
Development  Office,  (617)  266-1492,  or  send  your  check  payable  to  the 
'Triends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood"  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


A  BREATHTAKING  VIEW— EXCELLENT  CUISINE, 

AND  LOVELY  ROOMS  WITH  PRIVATE  BATHS, 

DINNER  5:30-9:30— RESERVATIONS  APPRECIATED 

413-637-1477 
I       224  WEST  ST.,  LENOX,  MA  01 240-0699 


On  a  clear  day 
you  can  hear 
Connecticut. 


The  Hartt  School  of  Music  of  the  University 
ot  Hartford  ofters  a  uide  range  of  degree 
programs: 

Bachelor  of  Music 
Master  of  Music 
Master  of  Music  Education 
Kodaly  Certificate  (KMTI) 
Artist  Diploma 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 

Whatever  the  program,  our  primary  concern 
is  the  personal  and  artistic  development  of 
each  student  as  a  total  musician,  prepared  for 
a  career  as  a  performer,  teacher  and  creati\'e 
artist.  If  you'd  like  to  icnow  more  about  us, 
call  203-243-4115  or  write  for  our  color 
brochure.  WeVe  closer  than  you  think. 

Hartt  School  of  Music 

University  of  Hartford 

West  Hartford,  CT  061 17 


QFHAfnTORD 


School  of  Music 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1982-83 


Mrs.  Thomas  Morse 
Mr.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Co-Ch.a\rmen 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Boston/Tanglewood  Liaison 

Mr.  Kelton  Burbank 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mrs.  Peter  Buttenheim 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Conlon,  Jr. 

Tea  Dance 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  and  Information 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Gait 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Tanglewood/Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  William  Graulty 

Community  Affairs 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Fellowship  Students 

Mrs.  Anthony  Massimiano 

Sales  and  Information 

Mrs.  Arthur  Paddock 

Tea  Dance 

Ms.  Julia  Polk 

Fellowship  Students 

Mrs.  George  Ripley 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Seranak 

Mr.  Leon  Siegel 

Business 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Nominating  Committee 
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As  Near  as  a  Mile,as  Far  as  a  Century. 


THE  GIFTED  CNILO 


TOYS 

ACCESSORtES 

CLOTHING 

\r\i  BORS  TO  THES 
CAMP    GIFTS 
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69  CHURCH  STREET 
LENOX    MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
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LOS     GflTOSdeLenoxl 

30  Church  St.,  Lenox,  MA  •  413-637-1271 

/v^,^  Picnic  Baskets, clothing,  arts  & 

.^f]^  crafts  from  Latin  America 

''  Gifts  for  people  as  nutsy 

about  cats  as  we  are 

Antiques  &  Collectibles 

from  more  innocent  times. 

Thurs.-Mon. 
noon  to  six 


NORA'S 

^Tk    ^brkiofRshJons 


. . .  For  the 
Young  at  Heart 


Largest  selection  of  Danskin  in  Lenox 

30  Church  Street,  Lenox 

333  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road 

413-637-3253 


Summer  is  our  time 
to  shine. 


art 


Mon.-Sun^  10-$:30 


A  - 


COLDUieiX  BANKGR  □ 


ISGOOD  REALTY 

Blrchwood  Village  Townhouses 

The  custom  designed 

condominiums  in 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Call  443-4419  or  637-1401 


etc  of  lenox,  inc. 


Gifts  and  Stationery 
from  simple  to  simply  elegant 


Village  Shopping  Centre 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 


(413)  637-3083 
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hand  knitted  sweaters 
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As  Near  as  a  Mile.as  Far  as  a  Century. 


Chu€hO&tr€er 
CAFE 

An  American  Bistro 

69  CHURCH  STREET    LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 

413  •  637  •  2745 
LUNCH  •  DINNER  •  SUNDAY  BRUNCH 


REINHOLT 

MAIN  STREET        LENOX,  MA  01240 

WHY  NOT  A  CONDOMlf4lVM7 

Lenox  Gt,  Barrlngion 

4I3-637-I2S1  4t3-S2S-0400 

Stoekhridgm 

413-29^3664 
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THE  LEMON  TREE 

Gifts 

Accessories 

Apparel 

Lenox  Wiliiamstown 


LOOK  AROUND 

OUR  KITCHEN .  .  • 

AND  YOU  WILL  SEE  SIMMERING  STOCKPOTS, 
FRENCH  WHIPS,  AND  ROLLING  PINS— 
THE  TOOLS  OF  A  RESTAURANT  THAT  DOES  ITS 
"COOKING  FROM  SCRATCH." 

Enjoy  Our  New  Piano  Bar 

PITTSFIELD— LENOX  RD.  RTES.  7&20 
LENOX,  MASS.  (413)  637-1341 


(&lm(^lmanl(s^mm^ 


The  Gourmet's  Picnic  Service  of  Stockbridge  &  Lenox 

Offering  Distinctive  "ol  fresco"  Feasts 

For  Connoisseurs  of  Outdoor  Dining 

Reservations  Required 

Visa  and  MasterCard  Accepted 

(413)298-4010/298-4059 


new  *  vintage 

&  antique 

CLOTHING 

&  JEWELRY 

• 

LENOX, 

637-0088 
W.  STOCKBRIDGE, 

232-7177 


O'BRIEN  FLORAL  OF  LENOX 

102  MAIN  STREET 
P.O.  BOX  1641 
LENOX.  MASS.  01240 


413-637-0210 


LENOX  &  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

MEN'S  &  WOMEN'S  DISCOUNT 

SWEATERS  &  KNIT  SHIRTS 

OPEN  MON-FR1 10-9    SAT  10-6     SUN  12-5 


A  Vast  Selection  of  BARGAIN  PRICED 

Closeouts  &  Overrun  L.P.'s  &  Cassettes 

Plus-Major  Labels  at  Substantial  Discounts. 

428  Pittsfield-Lenox  Rd. 

Lenox,  Mass.  01240 

413-637-2415 

Stop  in  or  Write  &  Let  Us  Put  You  on  Our 

Mailing  List. 

11:30-5:30  Mon.-Sat. 


0 

thhipm/hp  Iht  boutique, 

83  church  sf.  n  7  5focKbriclq6 

lemx  Iblksof  RedLimM 

G37-OqOO  2q8-4025 


"ipu  can  mj&r  be  too  rich, too  Mnflr  kut  tooryiony  handknif  aoeflto./ 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
65th  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Aug.  6,  Empire  Brass  Quintet 

Aug.  20,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  4,  Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Sept.  18,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Sept.  25,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountain  Concerts  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01202 

Box  Office  413  442-2106 


^Ali^burxInn 


Open  Daily 


2  miles  east  of 
Canaan  stop  light 


ROUTE  44  SALISBURY,  CT. 

Fine  Food,  Drink  and  Lodging 
at  Sensible  Prices 


MOTEL 


RESTAURANT 


203-824-0670 


ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 
CENTER 

films,  wildlife  sanctuary, 
library,  museum,  children's  garden 

Open  to  Visitors 

Tuesday-Sunday  10-4 
Groups  by  appointment 

Hurlburt  Road 
Great  Harrington,  Massachusetts 

413-528-3124 


DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS 

Days  In  The  Arts  (DARTS),  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
brings  350  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  students  from  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  and  the  surrounding  suburban  communities  of  Boxford, 
Brookline,  Ashland,  Melrose,  Newton,  Waltham,  Framingham,  and 
Topsfield  to  Tanglewood  each  summer  for  a  five-day  living  and  learning 
experience  in  the  arts.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
hundreds  of  DARTS  participants  express  their  deep  appreciation  to  the 
participating  school  systems  and  to  the  following  corporations  and 
foundations  whose  support  makes  the  program  possible: 

The  Boston  Safe  Deposit  Charitable  Trusts,  The  Cambridge  Foundation, 
The  Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Honeywell,  The  NEBS  Foundation,  The 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation,  The  Polaroid  Foundation,  The 
Schrafft  Charitable  Trust,  and  The  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund  have 
contributed  through  the  Associated  Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts 
summer  funding  process.  In  addition,  support  is  received  from  The  Alice 
Willard  Dorr  Foundation,  The  Arthur  D.  Little  Foundation,  Parker 
Brothers,  The  Stride  Rite  Charitable  Foundation,  and  many  individual 
members  of  the  Council  and  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Days  In  The  Arts  is  a  total  learning,  performing,  and  living  experience 
that  makes  a  difference  in  the  tastes  and  attitudes  of  the  youngsters  and 
enhances  the  way  they  will  live  their  lives. 
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HANCCXIK 

SHAKER 

VILLAGE 

COMNfUNITY 

INDUSTRIES 


Hardwood  Investments 

Hancock  Shaker  Village  Community  Industries'  wood- 
workers are  "resuming "  fine  Shaker  furniture  production 
techniques.  Their  detailed,  solid  wood  casepieces,  tables, 
oval  boxes,  chairs,  peg  rail  and  mirrors  are  now  available 
for  purchase.  For  details  or  catalog:  Box  898,  Pittsfield, 
MA  01202.  Call  413-442-8381.  Visit  the  shop.  Route  20,  5 
miles  west  of  Pittsfield. 


The  symphonies 

of  Tcnglewood  in  the  Summer, 

the  brilliant  bronze  &  gold 

foliage  of  Fall, 

cross-country  &  downhill 

skiing  in  Winter 

and  the  old-fashioned  charm 

of  lilacs  in  the  Spring. 


For  a  detailed  list 

of  fine  Shops,  Restaurants  &  Inns 

write  to  Lenox  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Box  646,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

or  telephone  4i3  637  3646. 


Year-Round  Elegance  for  Over  a  Century! 


Featuring  American  Regional  Cuisine 

Hearty  Breakfasts,  8  to  12:30  daily 

English  Tea,  3:30  to  5:00  daily 

Dinners,  5:30  to  10:00  daily  except  Tues. 

After  Concert  Light  Supper, 

10:30  to  12:30  Thurs.  thru  Sat. 

Village  Tavern  Open  Daily 

Serving  Sandwiches  &  Summer  Salads 

16  Church  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
413  637-0020 
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next  year. . . 
WALK  to  Tanglewood 
from  your  own  luxury 
condominium 

on  a  quiet  country  estate 
of  unspoiled  woodlands. . . 
of  dramatic  mountain  views. . . 
next  to  Stockbridge  Bowl 
on  Hawthorne  Road 

Please  write  for  more  information 
or  call  for  an  appointment 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  T 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262  /413  637 1140 
orReinholt  Realty/413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


The  businesses  listed  below  have  all  contributed  to  Tanglewood.  By 
giving  $200  or  more,  each  business  has  become  a  Business  Friend  of 
Tanglewood  in  1983.  We  are  very  grateful  for  their  support.  We 
encourage  you  to  patronize  the  following  businesses  in  appreciation 
of  their  commitment  to  Tanglewood. 

Leon  L.  Siegel 
Berkshire  Business  Committee 
(Please  note  that  the  following  list  includes  names  submitted  by  June  1,  1983 
and  will  be  updated  later  this  summer.) 


Ambulatory  &  Emergency 
Medical  Care 

510  Emergency  Walk-In 
510  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Auto  Dealers 

Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 
P.O.  Box  926 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Camps 

Camp  Greylock  for  Boys 
Becket,  MA 

Energy 

The  Berkshire  Gas 
Company 

115  Cheshire  Road 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Dresser-Hull 

60  Railroad  Street 

Lee,  MA 

Lipton  Energy 
458  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Finance 

Bank  of  Boston 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Citibank,  N.A. 
399  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 

City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 

116  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Credit  Suisse 
100  Wall  Street 
New  York,  NY 

First  Albany  Corporation 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Gelfand,  Rennert  & 

Feldman 
489  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 


Lee  National  Bank 

76  Park  Street 

Lee,  MA 

Lenox  National  Bank 

7  Main  Street 

Lenox,  MA 

Pittsfield  Co-Operative 

Bank 
70  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Industry 

Sprague  Electric  Company 
North  Adams,  MA 

Walden  Printing  Company 
63  Orange  Avenue 
Walden,  NY 

Insurance 

Bradford  Brownlow  & 

Associates 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield,  MA 

McCormick  &  Toole 
397  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb 
166  East  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Ernest  Sagalyn 
120  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Legal 

Howland  &  Sheppard,  P.C. 
Amherst,  MA 

Bernard  Turiel,  P.C. 
One  Penn  Plaza 
250  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  NY 


Medical 


Manufacturing 


Sheaffer  Eaton 

75  South  Church  Street 

Pittsfield,  MA 


Dr.  Jeffrey  Kochman 
60  West  Street 
Lenox,  MA 


Physicians 


Berkshire  Orthopedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
41  Wahconah  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Berkshire  Radiological 

Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Professional 


Canter,  Achenbaum, 

Associates,  Inc. 
950  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 


Realtors 


Evergreen  Realty 
140  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Ruffer  Realtors 
163  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

White  Pines  at  Stockbridge 
P.O.  Box  949 
Stockbridge,  MA 

Schools 

Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Lenox,  MA 

Where  to  Eat 

Paulo's  at  Wheatleigh 
West  Hawthorne 
Lenox,  MA 


Where  to  Shop 


Adams  Super  Markets 

Corp. 
Adams,  MA 

Bazaar  Stores 
1145  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 


O  S  B  Y'S 


THE  GOURMET  FOOD  SHOP 


STARTERS 

QUICHE  SMOKED  SALMON  PATE,  HOUSE  PATE,  CHICKEN  LIVER  PATE  WITH  BRANDY, 

pAte  de  campagne,  crudite/tapienade,  prosciutto  and  melon,  antipasto, 

SALMON  MOUSSE  WITH  DILL  SAUCE,  PUREE  OF  WHITE  BEANS  WITH  TAHINL 
BROOK  TROUT  WITH  HORSERADISH  SAUCE,  MARINATED  SHRIMP,  HAM  MOUSSE, 

SOUPS 

TOMATO  AND  DILL,  CREAM  OF  WATERCRESS,  BORSCHT,  GAZPACHO,  BLACK  BEAN, 
SORREL,  LENTIL,  SPINACH,  PEPPER  AND  LEEKS,  CONSOMME,  ZUCCHINI,  CARROT 
VICHYSSOISE,  CREAM  OF  TOMATO,  MUSHROOM  A  LA  OLGA 


SALADS 

CURRIED  CHICKEN  WITH  GRAPES,  NEW  POTATO,  ORIENTAL  CHICKEN,  TOMATO, 
WILD  RICE  AND  PIGNOLI,  ZITI,  TUNA  AND  WHITE  BEAN,  RATATOULLE, 
BASIL  AND  FLAGEOLET  COLD  PASTA  WITH  ANCHOVIES  AND  BLACK  OUVES, 
TORTELLINI  AND  BLACK  FOREST  HAM,  CARROTS  WITH  THYME,  LOBSTER ,  CRAB, 
LEEKS  VINAIGRETTE,  MUSHROOMS  X  LA'CRECQUE,  WHITE  BEANS  WITH  CAVIAR, 
STUFFED  TOMATOES,  ROBIN'S  GINGER  CHICKEN, 

ENTREES 

BAKED  HAM  CHICKEN  CURRY,  LASAGNA,  VEAL  TONNATO,  BAKED  FISH  IN  CRUMBS, 
SWEDISH  MEAT  BALLS,  PORK  WITH  GREEN  PEPPER  MAYONNAISE,  FILET  OF  BEEF, 
VEAL  MARENGO  STUFFED  ONION,  ZUCCHINI  OR  PEPPER,  FRIED  CHICKEN,  ROAST  BEEF, 
COQ  AU  VIN,  SOLE  STUFFED  WITH  CRAB  MEAT,  BEEF  BURGUNDY,  CHICKEN  KIEV 
STUFFED  CHICKEN  BREAST  VEAL  ORLOFF,  _^_  ^^^^  /a 


DESSERTS 


PECAN  PIE  PROFITEROLES,  OLD  FASHION  CHOCOLATE  LAYER  CAKE,  LEMON  MOUSSE 
BRANDIED  FRUIT  SALAD,  CHOCOLATE  TORTE,  CHEESE  CAKE,  COOKIES,  RUGULACH, 
POACHED  PEARS  IN  RED  WINE,  CHOCOLATE  MOUSSE,  LEMON  SQUARES,  BROWNIES, 
APPLE  TURNOVER, 
WE  HAVE  A  SELECTION  OF  OVER  SIXTY  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  CHEESES. 


PICNIC  BOXES  AVAILABLE 


62  CHURCH  STREET  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 
TELEPHONE  637-3396  OPEN  SEVEN  DAYS 


Besse  Clarke 
273  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Country  Curtains 
Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 
England  Brothers 
89  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Lemon  Tree 
102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Lenox  Kites 
98  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

The  Talbots 
Lenox,  MA 
Zayre  Stores 
Framingham,  MA 


Where  to  Stay 


The  Apple  Tree  Inn 
224  West  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Laurel  Hill  Motel 
120  Laurel  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Quincy  Lodge 

19  Stockbridge  Road 

Lenox,  MA 

Red  Lion  Inn 
Stockbridge,  MA 

Susse  Chalet  Motor  Lodge 
Lenox,  MA 

The  Village  Inn 
16  Church  Street 
Lenox,  MA 
Wheatleigh 
West  Hawthorne 
Lenox,  MA 


Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Route  23 

Egremont  Star  Route, 

Box  25 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

Other 

ALNASCO 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Beloit  Corporation 
Jones  Division 
Dalton,  MA 

Berkshire  Broadcasting 
North  Adams,  MA 
C.T.  Brigham 
1561  East  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Business  Services  for 

Medicine,  Inc. 
69  Federal  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Butler  Wholesale 
Pleasant  Street 
Adams,  MA 

Butternut  Basin 

Hurlbut  Road 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Clarke-Aiken  Company 

Water  Street 

Lee,  MA 

Colonial  Consulting 

Corporation  Inc. 
R.R.  42  Indian  Trail 
Brookfield,  CT 
Damon  Corporation 
115  Fourth  Street 
Needham  Heights,  MA 

General  Electric  Company 
100  Woodlawn  Avenue 
Pittsfield,  MA 

J.  Gerber  &  Co.,  Inc. 

855  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY 


International  Television 

Trading  Co. 
P.O.  Box  365 
Main  Street 
South  Egremont,  MA 

Harold  Johansson 
Lee,  MA 

Kaybee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Lee  Lime 
Quarry  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Lipton  Steel  &  Metal 

Products,  Inc. 
458  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Merchant  DuVin 

Corporation 
Lenox,  MA 

Petricca  Industries 
P.O.  Box  1145 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Pincus  Ohrenstein  Bizar 
153  East  53rd  Street 
D'Alessandro  and  Solomon 
New  York,  NY 

Pittsfield  News 
27  Reed  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Shapiro  &  Sons 
341  Ashland  Street 
North  Adams,  MA 

Sol  Mutterperl  Company 
P.O.  Box  G— 830 
358  Belleville  Avenue 
New  Bedford,  MA 

Studley  Press 

151  East  Housatonic  Street 

Dalton,  MA 

Tervakoski  USA,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 
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A  little  out  of  the  way. 
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A  lot  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Surprise.  A  Square  in  the  country  that's  anything  but.  An 
unusual  marketplace  brimming  with  uncommon  pleasures. 
A  restaurant  whose  decor  kaleidoscopes  with  the  seasons. 
A  spirited  tavern.  The  mingling  of  brick,  wood,  and  stone 
walls.  A  Square  where  you  can  savor  creative  cuisine  and 
wander  through  extraordinary  Settings.  Where  you'll  find 
singular  luxuries  to  surround  yourself  with.  Exquisite  ac- 
cessories. Delicious  colors.  Things  selected  from  all  over  the 
world  for  their  unique  appeal.  You  will  find  the  Square  in 
New  England.  What  you'U  find  in  the  Square  is  unexpected. 


POCKETKNIFE  SQUARE 

Lakeville,  Connecticut  •  (203)  435-2727 


JULY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Sunday,  3  July 

HOLIDAY  GALA 

Afternoon  events  beginning  at  2:30 
(Gates  open  at  2:00) 

8:30  p.m.: 

GALA  CONCERT 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 
EARL  WILD,  piano 

MEMBERS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

A  program  of  American  music  including 
country  fiddle  music,  ragtime,  marches, 
and  George  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue 

Thursday,  7  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

SALVATORE  ACCARDO,  violin 
LUIS  BATLLE,  piano 

Music  of  Mozart,  Brahms,  Prokofiev, 
and  Paganini 

Friday,  8  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

TOM  KRAUSE,  baritone 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Music  of  Brahms 

Friday,  8  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
LEONTYNE  PRICE,  soprano 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  1 

STRAUSS 

Four  Last  Songs 

Final  scene  from  Salome 

Saturday,  9  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD  SLATKIN,  conductor 
SALVATORE  ACCARDO,  violin 

ROUSE 

The  Infernal  Machine 

BRAHMS 

Violin  Concerto 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  No.  5 


Sunday,  10  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
GOESTA  WINBERGH,  tenor 
TOM  KRAUSE,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN 

The  Creation 

Thursday,  14  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
PHILLIP  MOLL,  piano 

Music  of  Purcell,  Schubert,  Strauss,  and 
Faure,  and  spirituals 

Friday,  15  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Brahms  Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor.  Op.  25 


VIETNAMESE  RESTAURANT 

A  True  Orient  Expression, 
French/Vietnamese  food 
prepared  to  perfection 
and  served  with  tender, 
loving  care,  along 
the  banks  of  the 
Williams         ^=5^ 
River. 


West  Stockbrldge.  Massachusetts  (413)  232-7120 
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Discover  Switzerland  in  the 
Berkshires.  Enjoy  true 
European  hospitality 
and  Swiss  Cuisine 
within  the 
settings  of 
this  Historic 
Inn. 


""^^TrmTTTjTT^ 
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West  Stockbrldge.  Massachusetts  (413)  I'ilAI'^ 


Ki^  Stod^ridge 


"A  COUNTRY  ESCAPADE" 

If  you're  looking 

for  country  fun 

and  collectibles. 

West  Stockbridge, 

Mass.  is  a 

natural 

place 

to  look. 


Shaker  Mill  Tavern 

"AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS" 

A  friendly  atmosphere,  outdoor 

seafood  cafe,  terrific  food, 

exciting  entertainment, 

great  fun, 

come 

join  us. 


West  Stockbrldge.  Massachusetts  (413)  232^565 


wood 


AMERICAN 

CONTEMPORARY 

CRAFTS: 


^^         functional  &  collector  pieces 


the  attention  to  beauty  and  perfection 

you  would  expect  from  America's 

new  breed  of  designer  and  master 

craftspeople 


Friday,  15  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EUGENE  ORMANDY,  conductor 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY,  piano 

BARBER 

Adagio  for  Strings 

STRAUSS 
Don  Juan 

BRAHMS 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Saturday,  16  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EDO  DE  WAART,  conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 
Serenade  No.  2 
Double  Concerto 

Sunday,  17  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EDO  DE  WAART,  conductor 
ALICIA  DE  LARROCHA,  piano 

BRAHMS 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 

HENZE 

Barcarola 

FALLA 

Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain 

RAVEL 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 


Tuesday,  19  July  at  8:30 

POPS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  conductor 

A  special  program 

beginning  with  music  of 

Berlioz,  Albinoni, 

and  Rossini, 

and  featuring 
selections  from 

Mr.  Williams's  own 
film  scores  for 

E.T., 

Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind, 

Return  of  the  Jedi, 

and  others. 


Thursday,  21  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

CHRISTOPHER  HOGWOOD,  piano  and 

harpsichord 
MEMBERS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Arrangements  of  music  by  Weber,  Bach, 
Vivaldi,  Mozart,  and  Haydn 


Friday,  22  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 
Music  of  Mozart  and  Schubert 


Friday,  22  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
SHERRILL  MILNES,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS 

Tragic  Overture 

HAYDN 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  C 

WALTON 

Belshazzar's  Feast 

Saturday,  23  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor 
ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 
Overture  to  The  Impresario 
Piano  Concerto  No.  9 

in  E-flat*  K.271 
Symphony  No.  39 

Sunday,  24  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPHER  HOGWOOD,  conductor 

HANDEL 

Water  Music 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  104,  London 

Thursday,  28  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 

Music  of  Schubert  and  Brahms, 
and  Victorian  songs 


Shhk 


Rumor  has  it  there's  a  European  hotel  hidden  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hills.  Exquisite.  A  private  palace.  WitA  a  dining 
experience  to  tantalize  all  your  senses.  \h/here  tranquil 
opulence  is  sparked  hy  inventive  cuisine.  While  you  feast 
upon  the  deliberate  artistry  of  a  Swiss  chef,  savor  the  fine 
art  that  surrounds  you.  Relax  over  lunch.  Delight  in  dinner 
Linger  after  a  performance.  Explore  the  grounds.  Spend  the 
night  if  you  like.  You  see,  once  you  find  it,  you  may  find  it 
hard  to  leave.  But  you'll  have  to  see  for  yourself  Surprised? 
Don't  be.  It  might  just  be  the  Berkshires  most  elegantly 
kept  secret. 


Lenox  •  413-637-0610 


Mlsll 


Friday,  29  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Brahms 


Friday,  29  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
MEN  of  the  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS 

Alto  Rhapsody 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  No.  4,  Romantic 


Saturday,  30  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS 

A  German  Requiem 

Sunday,  31  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  3 

dvoRak 

Cello  Concerto 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


CHESTERWGDD 


The  1920's  Summer  Estate 
of  Daniel  Chester  French 

(sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial) 

Off  Route  183,  Stockbridge 


CO^^CM 


N«  9665 
Marketing  Tote-$144 


Coach®  Bags,  Belts  and 
Accessories  are  sold  in  our 
own  stores  and  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the 
country. 

We  now  have  Coach®  Stores 
in  Paris,  New  York,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco — 
and  will  soon  open  another 
in  Boston. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to  send 
you  our  24 -page  catalogue. 

The  G)acK  Store 

754-B  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  1002 1 
(212)  594-1581 


Mexican  Restaurants 


Wjb're  not  so  hot, 
but  are  we  ever  good  1 

MOW^ihconah  St.>Rttsfield.MA>413-499-40Z7 

850StateRd.>NorthAdams,MA>413-664-4757 

14  1stSt"Trciy.NY«S18-273-7«16 


DESIGNER 
SHOES. 

NON- 
DESIGNER 
PRICES. 


MAXINE 

FINE  FOOTWEAR 

no  Wolf  Road  Albany 

TELEPHONE  (518)  43«-4490 

OPEN:  MON.-FW.  10-9  •  SAT  TIL  6 

SUN:  NOON-5 
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OPEN 
EVERY  DAY 
Daily  9-5:30 
Sundays  10-5 

CHOOSE  FROM  OVER 
30,000  ITEMS 


A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware,  Pewter, 
Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather  vanes,  Braided  & 
Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet 
Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace 
Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Unique 
Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics 
&  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furniture,  Authorized 
"Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions, 
Authentic  Americana    and  distinctive  Country  Clothes 


FABULOUS  FASHIONS 
&  FABRICS 


FINE  FURNITURE 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s  Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 

Berkshire  Headquarters  for  all  of 
McArthur's  Smokehouse  Staples 

Gourmet  Foods 
Papeteries    Finest  Soaps 

-F*     ~rmmi<  -     1         ^"^^  Baked  Goods 
3  ^  Tl '  1^3l3n*  ^^^^®  Products 

XA.^  Aged  Cheddar  Cheese 

Our  Famous  Fresh  Ground 

Ginger  Molasses  Cookies       Peanut  Butter 

Old  Fashioned  Candy         -^^Im         ^°^^®® 

Jams  and  Jellies  «^'5sw^       ^®^ 

Imported  Delicacies        ^^^^^L     Honey 

Herbs  and  Spices      Apothecary  Jars    Miniatures 

Preserves    Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


As  featured  'he 

"'  J.  Till 

fJLTD. 


^^^^  Ongoing  Clearance  -¥•-¥' 

iiliySWilLE  WiWEg 

VISIT  OUR 

FASHION  BARGAIN  BARN 

DISPLAYING 

50%  OFF  &  MORE 


(^Rgland's  (^mericaRa  (Marketplace 

GREAT  HARRINGTON,  MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Eoad,  Route  7 

1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington     Telephone  413-528-1500 
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Remember,  you  haven't  seen  the  Berkshires  if  you  haven't  seen  JENIFER  HOUSE! 


"THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  IS 
OUR  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FUTURE 

^01111    ABT^^  —Boston  Symphony 

V/Un.  t%J\M..  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa 


For  Seiji  Ozawa,  a  summer  spent  22  years  ago  as  a  student  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  was  the  catalyst  for  his  professional  career. 
Founded  in  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  represented  the  fulfillment 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky*s  vision  of  what  a  summer  music  festival  should 
comprise.  Today,  the  BMC  continues  as  this  country *s  preeminent  academy 
for  advanced  musical  study  and  performance,  administered  and  financed 
by  a  symphony  orchestra. 

Under  Artistic  Director  Gunther  SchuUer,  the  BMC  offers  young 
instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers  an  incomparable 
eight-week  musical  program  from  which  they  graduate  as  seasoned 
musicians.  The  BMC*s  alumni  include  conductors  Claudio  Abbado, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Luciano  Berio,  and  Zubin  Mehta;  singers  Sherrill 
Milnes,  Leontyne  Price,  and  Shirley  Verrett;  and  composers  as  diverse  as 
Burt  Bacharach  and  Lukas  Foss.  Currently  more  than  18  percent  of  all 
musicians  in  this  country's  major  symphony  orchestras  and  35  percent  of 
all  principal  players  in  those  orchestras  have  attended  the  BMC. 

Since  the  principal  criterion  for  admission  to  the  BMC  is  musical,  not 
financial,  the  BMC  necessarily  operates  at  a  substantial  loss  to  the  BSO 
each  year.  Please  show  your  support  for  this  remarkable  resource  by 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  to  the  future  of 
music  itself. 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  moil  to  the 
Friends'  Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox.  Mass.  01240.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Joyce  Serwitz  In  the  Friends'  Office  at  Tanglewood.  or  coil  (413)  637-1600. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
1983  Concert  Schedule 


Monday,  4  July  at  2  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  12  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Beethoven  Egmont  Overture 
Bernstein  Symphonic  Dances 

from  West  Side  Story 

Wednesday,  13  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Saturday,  16  July  at  2:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  17  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Monday,  18  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Gunther  Schuller  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  15 

Wednesday,  20  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Jahja  Ling  conducting 
Copland  An  Outdoor  Overture 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8 

Saturday,  23  July  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  24  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  24  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  25  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  26  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Gustav  Meier  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Weber  Overture  to  Oberon 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  27  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 


Saturday,  30  July  at  2:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Jahja  Ling  conducting 
Respighi  Ancient  Airs  and  Dances 
Mozart  "Gloria"  from  Mass  No.  12 
Brahms  "How  lovely  is  thy  dwelling  place' 

from  A  German  Requiem 
Brahms  Song  of  Destiny 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2, 

Little  Russian 

Sunday,  31  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Fellows 

Sunday,  31  July  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  1  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  6  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Young  Artists 

Sunday,  7  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  7  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Monday,  8  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Program  to  include 

Berlioz  Romeo  and  Juliet 
orchestral  excerpts 

Tuesday,  9  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Wednesday,  10  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  3,  Scottish 
Bizet  L'Arlesienne  Suite 

Saturday  13,  August  through 
Thursday,  18  August 

FESTIVAL  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
« 

Saturday,  13  August 

—  Festival  Preview  at  1:30  p.m. 
(Tanglewood  Tent) 

—  Concert  I  at  2:30  p.m. 


r  :^ 


BELLE  FONTA I N  E 


A  96'acre  estate 

restored  to  its 

turn-of-the-century 

elegance. 


Experience  the  best  of  two  worlds. 

The  majestic  splendor 

of  a  country  gentleman's  estate  of  yesteryear 

blends  with  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  today 

—  at  beautiful  Belief  onto  ine. 

Now  available  in  luxuriously  furnished 

Victorian  condominium  suites. 
From  ninety-thousand,  fully  furnished, 
with  excellent  financing  available. 
Only  80  suites  to  be  sold  here 
. . .  ever! 


Please  visit  the  property. 

Kemble  Street  Lenox,  Mass. 

(637-2170) 


Sunday,  14  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  II:  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducting* 

Sunday,  14  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  III 

Monday,  15  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  IV 

Tuesday,  16  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  V 

Wednesday,  17  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  VI:  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra,  Gunther 
SchuUer  conducting 

Thursday,  18  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  VII* 

Sunday,  14  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Saturday,  20  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Young  Artists 

Sunday,  21  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  21  August  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  22  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Tuesday,  23  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Young  Artists 

Wednesday,  24  August  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Thursday,  25  August 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 
(Afternoon  events  beginning  at  2:30, 
followed  by  gala  orchestra  concert  at  9 
featuring  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Young  Artists  orchestras,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)* 


Saturday,  27  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky  conducting 

•Program  to  be  announced 

Sunday,  28  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Fellows 

Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Current  information 

available  each  week 

at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 

Except  where  noted,  admission 
is  by  a  $4  donation  for  chamber 
music  and  vocal  concerts,  and  by 
a  $5  donation  for  orchestra  concerts. 
Members  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood  are  admitted  to  all 
Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
without  charge. 

*Berkshire  Festival  ticket  required 


Programs  designated  "Fellows"  events  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age 
and  older.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  comprised  of  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "Young  Artists"  events  are  performed  by  members  of  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute's  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Programs  for  high -school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other 
events  highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance  activities, 
including  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute's  Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
itself.  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  concludes  with  a  gala  concert  at  9:00  p.m.  featuring  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra,  the  Young  Artists  Orchestra,  and 
conductors  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller,  John  Williams,  and  Joseph  Silverstein. 
Berkshire  Festival  tickets  are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


IF  YOU  LIKE 
THE  ARTS 
YOU'LL  LOVE. 


Muin  §^trect 


LOCATED  IN  HISTORIC  CHATHAM 
9  MAIN  STREET 
CHATHAM,  N.Y.    12037 
(518)  392-9044 

10:00  AM  -  5:30  PM    MON  -  SAT 

International  Photo  Engravings,  Antique:    Furniture, 

Books.  Music.    Contemporary  Graphics  and  Posters  in  the 

SHOP  NEXT  DOOR. 

ROSLYN  BREMER,  Proprietor 


Fine  Italian  Cuisine 

Thurs.-Sat.  11:30  a.m.-12:30  a.m. 

Sun.-Wed.  11:30  a.m.-lO  p.m. 

At  Canesh  -  90  (  hurch  Street,  lenox     637-2640 


to  order  call 


y 


c5? 

(^Movable  ^east 

of  Lenox.  Mass.® 

Cold  Qouthiet^oup 


Vichyssoise 

potato  leek  base 

sour  cream  &  dill 

toppint^ 


© 

and 


Gazpacho 

tomato  base 

thick  &  smooth 

crisp  veggie  topping 


^^Salade  de  ^oulet  a  la  Debussy ' 

chunks  of  chicken,  whole  grapes, 
ualnut  halves  with  accent  of  tarragon 

@ 

^oeufa  la^raffms 

tender  slices  of  marinated  steak 

ser\cd  on  a  bed  of  Oriental  Rice 

ginger  &  scallion  accents. 

Qieesecaks  Elegante 

included  with  the  above: 
freshly  baked  homemade  bread 
z'       napkin  &  cutlery  provided 


$6 


95 

plus  tax 


^ 


6371785 


Pick  up  at  rear  of 

104  Main  St.,  Lenox 
(next  to  O'Brien's  Florist) 

Fabulous 


Picnics 

AtA 

Moment's 
Notice 


Hours: 


/3 


Thursday 
10  am -7  pm 

Fri  &  Sat 
10  am -8  pm 

Sunday 
10  am -2  pm 

July  &  August 
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Xhe  Members  Of  WAMC  Bring  You  Live 
Broadcasts  Of  The  BSO  From  Tanglewood 
All  Summer  Long* 

Please  Join  Us.  

i!iAnic/9as 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 

For  Program  &  Membership  Information  Write  WAMC 
RO.  Box  13000,  Albany,  NY  12212 


Laurie  M.  Wise 


Contemporary  fine  art  jewelry 

Custom  design  service 

Colored  gemstones 

Antique  jewelry 


IL&  I^NMise 
Goldsmiths  2 

81  Church  St.  (413)  637-1589 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 


18th  Century  Charm* 

Superb  dining  is  a  traditional  pleasure  at 
The  Williamsville  Inn.  A  country  French 
cuisine  creates  the  most  deUcious  veal, 
lamb,  duckling,  beef  and  seafoods,  comple- 
mented by  piquant  appetizers,  savory 
soups,  crisp  and  tangy  salads,  irresistible 
homemade  breads  and  pastries.  Our  dining 
room  is  open  every  evening  during  July 
and  August.  For  reservations,  call  274-6580. 

HE 

WILLAMSVILLE 

INN 

We  are  located  on  Route  41 

midway  between 

West  Stockbridge  and  Great  Harrington. 

Carl  and  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  Innkeepers 


^^BENTH  ANN^^^ 


S^^ 


BACtt 


BtANCHt 


HONEGGER 


MOVSE,  AR^^^^ 


SANfORDb^L 

p.«.A  RO'"'*°'^'  "-     - 


.Taylor,  ooo"^ 

STEPHEN  1  AVL 

Blanche 


isi'^^' 


„ra...  and  ticket 
^°'  P'°^tTeboro  Mus>c 


am 


,rtnation 
Center 


The  Bra 


^5  V^Ja\^ut  ^^^^^'^^^t  0^301^  4523 


or  cai 


ANTIQUES 

Country  English 
"Stripped  Pine" 


6  FLOORS  &  12  SHOPS 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of  18th  and  19th  century  English, 
Irish  and  Welsh  country  furniture  and  accessories  from  Great 
Britain.  All  our  "Stripped  Pine"  has  a  rich,  warm  pine  patina. 

Berkshire  School  Rd.  &  Rt.  41,  Sheffield,  Ma.  413-229-8307 
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ABOUT  THEIR  MUSIC 

THAT  IS! 

The  next  time  you're  fiddling  witii  the  dial,  turn  to  89.1  FM. 
You  may  find  that  you're  serious  about  your  music,  too. 

WMHT  89.1  FM  stereo  classical  music  24  hours  a  day. 


GE  Engineering  Plastics. 
Building  A  Global  Future 
In  The  Berkshires. 


*'^fe^   1^  jtfTW' 


*m  vit  I 


There  could  be  no  better  setting 
than  the  Berkshires  for  the  world- 
class  Plastics  Technology  Center 
now  under  construction  in  Pittsfield 
at  General  Electric  Plastics' 
world  headquarters. 
This  nnulti-nnillion-dollar,  state-of- 
the-art  facility  reflects  the  comnnit- 
ment  to  nnaterlals  innovation  and 
excellence  that  has  made  GE  Plastics 
the  global  leader  in  engineering 
plastics  technology.  It  reaffirms 
our  continuing,  vital  role  in 
the  Berkshire  community. 
And  it  symbolizes  our 
^^, . ,,         pledge  to  people  here  and 
everywhere:  to  bring 
good  things  to  life 
through  better 
materials  for  safer, 
longer  lasting  products. 

Join  us  in  the  exciting 

world  of  advancing 

materials  technology. 

Plan  to  visit  the  new 

GE  Plastics  Technology 

Center  when  it  opens 

in  1984. 
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LEXAN'  NORYC  VALOX* 

sheet/film/foam/resin  foam/resin 

ULTEM'  XENOY 


film/foam/ resin 


film/foam/ resin 


>  Registered  Trademarks  of  General  Electnc  Company 
■  Trademark  of  General  Electric  Company 


WE  BRING  GOOD  THINGS  TO  LIFE. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


K-a:. 


M  COHQV.  M^l 


lMP0RTe6  BV 
?    „r«:ME  WINE  a  SPIRITS  (50- 


:^i 


o  ' 


Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  fliat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Saturday,  23  July  at  8:30 
ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 


Overture  to  The  Impresario,  K.486 

Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271 
Allegro 
Andantino 
Presto —  Menuetto:  Cantabile — Presto 

andrAs  schiff 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Andras  Schiff  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1 965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  The  Impresario,  K.486 
Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271 


Johannes  Chrysosiomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  Composed  in  1786, 
Der  Schauspieldirektor  (The  Impresario)  was  first  performed  at  the  Orangerie  at 
Schonbrunn  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  on  7  February  that  year.  The  overture  is  scored  for 
two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Mozart  completed  his  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.271,  in  January  1777  for  a  touring 
French  pianist.  Mile.  Jeunehomme,  whose  name  he  is  apt  to  spell  "jenome"  or  "jenomy" 
and  which  his  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  turned  into  "genommi."  Presumably  Mile.  J. 
played  the  first  performance,  but  we  have  no  details  about  this.  Mozart  included  his  own 
cadenzas  in  the  autograph  score.  In  February  1783,  he  sent  his  sister  newly  composed 
"Eingange,"  or  cadenza-like  flourishes,  to  introduce  solo  passages.  The  orchestra  consists 
of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

From  the  Wiener  Zeitung  of  8  February  1786: 

On  Tuesday,  H.M.  the  Emperor  gave  a  festivity  at  Schonbrunn  for  the 
exalted  Governor-General  of  the  I.  &  R.  Netherlands  and  a  gathering 
of  the  local  nobility.  Forty  cavaliers  .  .  .  being  invited,  they  made  their 
choice  of  ladies,  left  the  Hofburg  at  3  o'clock  in  pairs  for  Schonbrunn 
in  barouches  and  closed  carriages,  with  His  Imp.  Maj.,  who  conducted 
Her  Serene  Highness  the  Archduchess  Christina,  and  there  alighted  at 
the  Orangerie.  This  had  been  prepared  most  lavishly  and  prettily  for 
luncheon  with  which  to  receive  the  guests.  The  table,  below  the 
orange  trees,  was  most  charmingly  decorated  with  local  and  exotic 
flowers,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  While  His  Imp.  Maj.  partook  of  the  meal 
with  the  exalted  visitors  and  guests,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Chamber 
Music  was  to  be  heard  in  wind  instruments.  The  repast  concluded, 
there  was  a  performance  by  the  actors  of  the  I.  &  R.  National  Theater 
on  the  stage  erected  at  one  end  of  the  Orangerie  of  a  play  with  arias, 
especially  composed  for  this  festivity,  and  entitled  Der  Schauspiel- director. 
At  its  conclusion,  the  company  of  Court  Opera  singers,  on  the  Italian 
stage  erected  at  the  other  end  of  the  Orangerie,  gave  an  opera  buffa 
likewise  quite  newly  written  for  this  occasion,  and  with  the  title  of 
Prima  la  musica  e  poi  le  parole.  All  this  time,  the  Orangerie  was  most 
gloriously  illuminated  with  numerous  lights  from  candelabras  and 
brackets.  At  9  o'clock,  the  whole  company  returned  to  town  in  the 
same  order,  with  each  coach  accompanied  by  grooms  with  links. 

The  Wiener  Zeitung's  society  reporter  did  not  mention  the  composer  or 
hbrettist  of  either  entertainment.  For  "Der  Schauspieldirektor/'  the 
composer  was  of  course  Mozart,  working  to  a  text  by  Gottlieb  Stephanie 
the  younger  (to  distinguish  him  from  his  stepbrother  Gottlob),  an  actor, 
director,  and  prolific,  thoroughly  trivial  playwright,  originally  from 
Breslau  but  long  settled  in  Vienna,  and  best  remembered  as  the  librettist 
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of  Mozart's  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio.  The  composer  of  Prima  la  musica  e  poi 
le  parole  (First  the  music  and  then  the  words)  was  Antonio  Salieri,  who  was  to  live 
long  enough  to  give  composition  lessons  to  Schubert  and  Liszt,  and  to  be 
calumnied  as  the  alleged  poisoner  of  Mozart,  while  the  librettist  was  the 
accomplished  Giambattista  Casti.  (Opera  buffs  will  recognize  Prima  la 
musica  as  an  ancestor  of  Capriccio  by  Richard  Strauss  and  Clemens  Krauss.) 
At  the  Orangerie  party.  Prima  la  musica,  with  its  easily  recognizable 
sendups  of  prominent  figures  of  the  Viennese  theatrical  world,  enjoyed 
the  greater  success,  though  Der  Schauspieldirektor  pleased  at  its  brief  run  of 
public  performances  in  Vienna  soon  after  the  Schonbrunn  bash. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II  paid  the  piper  and  called  the  tune,  or  at  least  the 
words:  the  scenarios  for  both  operas  were  suggested,  indeed  outlined  in 
great  detail,  by  His  Imperial  Majesty.  The  original  libretto  of  Der 
Schauspieldirektor  is  a  pretty  numbing  affair;  it  is  long,  long,  long,  with 
about  800  lines  of  spoken  dialogue  coming  between  the  overture  and  the 
first  aria.  The  situation  itself  is  amusing.  An  impresario  tries  to  assemble 
an  opera  company,  but  has  a  hard  time  of  it  because  of  assorted 
interferences  stemming  from  the  sexual  dalliances  and  well-nourished 
egos  of  two  rival  sopranos.  The  overture  is  brief — one  of  the  briefest 
Mozart  ever  wrote  —  and  suitably  gay. 


On  12  February  1874,  Miss  Amy  Fay,  a  young  pianist  then  in  her  fifth 
year  of  living  in  Germany  where  she  had  gone,  as  they  said  in  those  days, 
to  refine  her  taste  and  improve  her  technique,  wrote  to  her  family  in 
St.  Albans,  Vermont: 

Deppe  wants  me  to  play  a  Mozart  concerto  for  two  pianos  with 
Fraulein  Steiniger,  the  first  thing  I  play  in  public.  Did  you  know  that 
Mozart  wrote  twenty  concertos  for  the  piano,  and  that  nine  of  them  are 
masterpieces?  Yet  nobody  plays  them.  Why?  Because  they  are  too 
hard,  Deppe  says,  and  Lebert,  the  head  of  the  Stuttgardt  conservatory. 
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told  me  the  same  thing  at  Weimar.  I  remember  that  the  musical  critic 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  remarked  that  "we  should  regard  Mozart's 
passages  and  cadenzas  as  child's  play  now-a-days."  Child's  play,  indeed! 
That  critic,  whoever  it  is,  "had  better  go  to  school  again/'  as  C.  always 
says!* 

Actually,  counting  the  concerto  for  two  pianos  that  Miss  Fay  prepared 
with  Fraulein  Steiniger,  and  another  for  three  pia-nos,  Mozart  wrote 
twenty-three  piano  concertos.  (This  does  not  take  into  account  his 
adaptations  of  sonatas  by  other  composers  that  he  made  for  his  tours 
between  1765  and  1767.)  Most  of  us,  moreover,  would  have  a  hard  time 
reducing  the  number  of  "masterpieces"  to  just  nine.  The  series,  at  any 
rate,  begins  with  the  still  seldom  heard,  inventive,  brilliant,  if  not 
perfectly  equilibrated  concerto  in  D,  K.175,  of  December  1773,  and 
concludes  with  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  "masterpieces,"  the  gently 
shadowed  concerto  in  B-flat,  K.595,  completed  three  weeks  before 
Mozart's  thirty-fifth  and  last  birthday.  Mozart's  most  intense 
concentration  on  the  genre  occurred  in  the  middle  eighties,  the  peak  of 
his  popularity  as  a  composer  and  as  an  adult  performer.  The  concerto  that 
Andras  Schiff  plays  at  this  concert  holds  a  special  place  in  the  sequence, 
for,  after  the  dashing  display  of  ingenuity  of  K.175  and  the  charms  of 
K.238  in  B-flat  and  K.246  in  C,  it  is  an  all  but  inconceivable  leap  forward 
in. ambition  and  achievement  alike.  At  twenty-one,  Mozart  is  mature. 

It  all  leaves  us  most  curious  about  Mile.  Jeunehomme — "die  jenomy" — 
whose  playing,  whose  personality,  or  perhaps  whose  reputation  so  stimulated 
Mozart.  But  to  no  avail.  She  passes  through  Salzburg  and  through  musical 
history  for  just  a  moment  in  January  1777,  leaving  her  indiscriminately 
spelled  name  attached  to  the  work  in  which  Mozart,  as  it  were,  became 
Mozart,  and  she  disappears  again — to  France,  one  imagines,  to  concerts 
and  teaching,  perhaps  to  marriage  and  retirement  from  public  life.  We 
know  that  Mozart  himself  played  "her"  concerto  at  a  private  concert  in 
Munich  on  4  October  1777,  and  from  his  sending  "Eingange"  to  Nannerl  in 
February  1783,  we  know  that  it  continued  to  engage  his  attention. 

The  scoring  is  modest:  only  pairs  of  oboes  and  horns  join  the  strings, 
something  remembered  always  with  surprise  because  the  impression  is  so 
firmly  of  a  big  concerto.  (It  is,  in  fact,  Mozart's  longest.)  But  Mozart  uses 
these  restricted  resources  remarkably:  the  horn  gets  to  play  a  melody  in 
unison  with  the  piano,  and  more  than  once  Mozart  explores  the 
uncommon  sonority  of  the  keyboard  instrument  joined  only  by  the  two 
oboes.  The  orchestra's  opening  flourish  is  a  formal  call  to  attention.  The 
piano's  response  is  a  delicious  impertinence.  Normal  concerto  etiquette 
after  all  obliges  the  solo  to  wait  until  the  end  of  an  extended  iutti.  But  the 
piano's  penchant  for  playing  at  unexpected  times  once  established,  the 


*Amy  Fay's  Music-Study  in  Germany,  six  years'  letters  to  her  family,  first  published  in 
1880  at  the  urging  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  with  later  English,  German, 
and  French  editions  sponsored  by,  respectively.  Sir  George  Grove,  Franz  Liszt,  and 
Vincent  d'Indy,  is  one  of  the  most  vivid,  informative,  and  delightful  of  all  books 
about  music.  It  is  available  as  a  Dover  paperback  reprint.  —  M.S. 
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whole  issue  of  who  plays  when  becomes  the  subject  of  continuing,  subtle 
jokes  and  surprises. 

It  was  often  typical  of  Mozart  to  translate  the  gestures  of  opera  into 
the  context  of  the  concerto.  In  the  slow  movement  of  his  Sinfonia  concertante 
for  violin  and  viola,  for  example,  Mozart  engages  the  soloists  in 
impassioned  operatic  duetting.  Here,  in  the  Andantino  of  this  concerto,  he 
presents  a  scene  from  some  sombre  tragedy.  Strings  are  muted,  violins 
proceed  by  close  imitation,  and  the  music  that  prepares  the  singer's 
entrance  makes  its  cadence  on  the  formal  full  close  of  an  opera  seria 
recitative.  The  aria  is  impassioned  and  complex,  the  C  minor  of  its 
beginning  soothed  occasionally  by  a  gentler  music  in  E-flat  major,  but  it  is 
the  gestures  of  recitative,  now  pathetic,  now  stern,  that  dominate  the 
discourse. 

The  finale  begins  in  unbuttoned  and  purling  virtuosity,  and  again  we 
might  infer  that  Mile.  Jeunehomme  was  an  especially  elegant  executant  of 
trills.  One  of  the  virtuosic  sweeps  down  the  keyboard  and  up  again  leads 
to  the  opening  of  a  door  onto  a  world  of  whose  existence  we  had  not 
expected  a  reminder:  we  hear  a  minuet,  music  of  a  new  character,  a  new 
meter,  a  new  key.  Mozart  outdoes  himself  both  in  his  melodic 
embellishments,  so  characteristic  in  their  confluence  of  invention  and 
control,  pathos  and  grace,  and  also  in  the  wonderfully  piquant  scoring  as 
each  strain  is  repeated  with  orchestral  accompaniment  (first  violins  and 
the  lowest  strings  pizzicato,  but  the  former  with  far  more  notes;  the 
middle  voices  sustained,  but  their  tone  veiled  by  mutes).  The  minuet 
dissolves  into  another  cadenza,  whence  the  Presto  emerges  again  to  send 
the  music  to  its  runaway  close. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  17  70  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  17  77 ,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  His  Symphony  No.  3  9 
in  E-flat,  K.543,  was  completed  on  26  June  1788.  That  summer  also  saw  the 
completion  of  his  symphonies  40  and  41 ,  all  three  probably  for  a  series  of  subscription 
concerts  that  seem  not  to  have  taken  place.  The  dates  of  the  first  performances  for  all  three 
are  not  known.  The  Symphony  No.  39  is  scored  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  music  we  are  confronted  with  a 
case  of  such  astonishing  fluency  and  speed  of  composition  that  we  can 
only  marvel:  Handel  composing  his  Messiah  almost  in  less  time  than  it 
would  take  a  copyist  to  write  it  out,  then,  after  taking  a  week  off, 
beginning  the  composition  of  his  dramatic  oratorio  Samson,  also  completed 
in  less  than  a  month;  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  turning  out  church  cantatas 
that  were  planned,  composed,  rehearsed,  and  performed  all  between  one 
Sunday  and  the  next  for  week  after  week  during  his  first  years  in  Leipzig; 
Mozart  writing  his  Linz  Symphony,  K.425,  "at  breakneck  speed,"  in  a 
matter  of  days,  because  the  opportunity  for  a  performance  arose  suddenly 
when  he  was  traveling  and  he  had  no  other  symphony  at  hand.  But  few 
examples  of  such  high-voltage  composition  are  as  impressive  as  Mozart's 
feat  in  the  summer  of  1788,  composing  his  last  three  symphonies  (along 
with  a  fair  number  of  smaller  pieces)  in  something  under  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  these  symphonies,  our  awe  stems  not  so  much  from  the 
sheer  speed  with  which  notes  were  put  down  on  paper  or  even  from  the 
evident  mastery  displayed  in  the  finished  works,  but  rather  from  the 
extraordinary  range  of  mood  and  character  here  represented.  We'd  be 
hard  put  to  find  three  more  strikingly  varied  works  from  the  pen  of  a 
single  composer;  how  much  more  miraculous  it  is,  then,  that  they  were 
written  almost  at  one  sitting,  and  not  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his 
fortunes  that  culminated  in  his  death,  at  age  thirty-five,  three-and-a-half 
years  later.  Gone  were  the  heady  days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in 
constant  demand  in  Vienna  (during  one  hectic  eleven-day  period,  he  gave 
ten  concerts!)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano  concertos  and  other 
works.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  certainly  the  most 
remunerative.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  openhanded  and 
generous  type  who  could  never  stop  spending  money  faster  than  he 
earned  it,  and  when  the  Viennese  public  found  other  novelties  for  their 
amusement,  Mozart's  star  began  to  fall.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  financial 
stability  through  the  performance  of  his  operas,  but  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season  in  the  repertory  (1786), 
partly,  at  least,  because  other,  more  influentially  placed  composers  had 
their  own  fish  to  fry  and  were  not  interested  in  supporting  Mozart.  Then 
came  Don  Giovanni,  composed  for  the  citizens  of  Prague  who  had  taken 
Figaro  completely  to  their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a  sensation  in  Prague  in 
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the  fall  of  1787,  the  first  Vienna  performances  the  following  spring  did  not 
attract  enough  attention;  the  piece  was  simply  too  serious  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  court.  Neither  opera,  then,  had  much  improved  the  Mozart  family 
exchequer,  and  by  early  June  1788,  only  weeks  after  the  Vienna 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  was  forced  to  write  to  his  friend  and 
fellow  Mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  requesting  the  loan  of  100  gulden. 
Again  on  17  June  he  needed  money  to  pay  his  landlord  and  asked 
Puchberg  for  a  few  hundred  gulden  more  "until  tomorrow."  Yet  again  on 
the  27th  he  wrote  to  Puchberg  to  thank  him  for  the  money  so  freely  lent 
him,  but  also  to  report  that  he  needed  still  more  and  did  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  it. 

It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Mozart  was  in  serious  financial 
difficulty  (a  situation  that  scarcely  ever  changed  again  for  the  rest  of  his 
life).  How  astonishing,  then,  to  realize  that  between  the  last  two  letters 
cited  he  composed  the  Symphony  No.  39;  this,  the  most  lyrical  of  the  final 
three  symphonies,  gives  no  hint  of  the  composer's  distraught  condition 
(thus  eloquently  disproving  the  old  romantic  fallacy  that  a  composer's 
music  was  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  his  state  of  mind). 

Mozart's  attempt  to  improve  his  family's  situation  during  this  difficult 
summer  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was  composing  along 
with  the  three  symphonies.  They  are  all  either  educational  pieces,  which 
could  serve  students  well,  or  small  and  easy  compositions  that  might  be 
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expected  to  have  a  good  sale  when  published.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
Mozart  would  have  composed  three  whole  symphonies  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  desperate  financial  straits  if  he  didn't  have  some  hope  of  using 
them  in  a  practical  way  to  support  his  family.  His  first  letter  to  Puchberg 
referred  to  "concerts  in  the  Casino/'  from  which  he  hoped  to  obtain 
subscription  money  in  order  to  repay  his  debts.  Probably  he  wrote  all 
three  of  the  symphonies  with  the  aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own 
concerts.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  concerts  never  in  fact  took  place;  we 
can  only  be  grateful  that  the  symphonies  were  composed  in  any  case. 

Mozart  reinforced  the  striking  differences  in  mood  between  the  three 
symphonies — from  mellow  lyricism  to  darkly  tragic  grace  to  festive 
formality — with  simple  but  significant  differences  in  the  instrumentation 
of  the  three  pieces.  In  Symphony  No.  39  he  employed  clarinets  instead  of 
oboes,  whereas  in  No.  40  he  preferred  the  sharper  "bite"  of  the  oboes  but 
completely  omitted  trumpets  and  timpani,  since  their  heroic  gestures 
could  play  no  role  in  so  dark  a  work.  Then  in  No.  41  he  returned  to  the 
normal  complement  of  brass,  as  in  No.  39,  but  wrote  for  oboes  instead  of 
clarinets. 

Following  the  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  gave  no  more  "academies"  (as 
concerts  were  called).  In  fact,  he  almost  totally  gave  up  taking  part  in  the 
concert  life  of  Vienna;  only  once  more  did  he  have  occasion  to  write 
another  concert  piece  for  himself,  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.595,  which 
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he  played  in  1791.  But  his  last  symphonies,  along  with  those  of  Haydn, 
produced  a  miraculous  decade  of  accomplishment  between  1785  and  1795. 
Among  the  works  that  appeared  in  this  period  are  Haydn's  six  Paris 
symphonies  (Nos.  82-87;  1785-86),  Mozart's  Prague  Symphony  (1786), 
the  two  symphonies  Haydn  wrote  for  Johann  Tost  (Nos.  88-89;  1788), 
Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  (1788),  Haydn's  symphonies  for  Count 
d'Ogny  (Nos.  90-92;  1788-89);  and  the  twelve  that  Haydn  wrote  for 
London  (Nos.  93-104;  1791-95).  After  1795,  Haydn,  too,  left  off  composing 
symphonies,  and  the  monument  that  was  the  Viennese  classical  symphony 
was  fully  established. 

Mozart  entered  the  opening  measures  of  the  Symphony  No.  39  into  his 
thematic  catalogue  on  26  June  1788;  on  the  same  day  he  entered  "a  little 
march,"  the  famous  C  major  piano  sonata  "for  beginners,"  and  an  adagio 
introduction  for  string  quartet  to  precede  the  C  minor  fugue  that  he  had 
already  composed.  The  last  entry  before  26  June  in  the  thematic  catalogue 
is  that  of  a  piano  trio  in  E  major  (K.542)  noted  on  22  June.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  even  Mozart  composed  an  entire  large  symphony  plus  other 
tidbits  in  just  four  days.  More  likely,  all  the  works  had  been  in  progress 
for  some  time  and  were  simply  finished  more  or  less  together. 

Clarinets  were  relatively  new  in  the  symphony  orchestra  (although  long 
since  a  standard  component  of  Mozart's  opera  orchestra),  and  it  was  by 
no  means  a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  would  be  included.  Mozart's 
conscious  choice  of  clarinets  instead  of  oboes  produces  a  gentler  woodwind 
sonority  especially  appropriate  to  the  rather  autumnal  lyricism  of 
Symphony  No.  39. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  stately  slow  introduction  with  dotted 
rhythms  providing  a  nervous  background  for  scale  figures  (which  recur  in 
the  body  of  the  movement),  culminating  in  a  grindingly  dissonant 
appoggiatura.  Just  as  we  seem  about  to  settle  onto  the  dominant,  ready  to 
begin  the  Allegro,  the  activity  decelerates  and  we  are  confronted  with  a 
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stark,  hushed  chromatic  figure  recalling  some  of  the  "uncanny"  moments 
in  Don  Giovanni.  The  melodic  line  of  the  introduction  only  comes  to  a  close 
in  the  opening  phrase  of  the  smiling  Allegro  theme  in  the  violins  (with 
echoes  in  horns  and  bassoons),  a  calm  pastoral  scene  following  the  tension 
of  the  preceding  passage.  The  development  section  is  one  of  the  shortest 
in  any  Mozart  symphony,  never  moving  far  afield  harmonically.  Following 
a  passage  on  the  nearby  key  of  A-flat,  a  vigorous  modulation  seems  to  be 
leading  to  C  minor,  but  at  the  last  moment  a  wonderful  woodwind 
extension  brings  it  around  to  the  home  key  and  ushers  in  the 
recapitulation. 

The  slow  movement,  in  A-flat,  opens  with  deceptive  simplicity;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  richly  detailed  movement,  with  progressive  elaborations  of  the 
material  throughout.  Among  these  delicious  moments  are  the  woodwind 
additions  to  the  main  material  in  the  strings  at  the  recapitulation  of  the 
opening  theme.  The  main  theme  ends  with  a  momentary  turn  to  the 
minor  just  before  the  cadence;  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
recapitulation,  this  generates  a  surprising  but  completely  logical  passage  in 
C-flat  minor  (written,  however,  as  B  minor)  before  the  imitative 
woodwind  theme  returns  in  the  tonic.  The  hearty  minuet  provides  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  delicacies  of  the  Andante;  its  Trio  features  a 
clarinet  solo  with  little  echoes  from  the  flute. 

The  finale  is  often  called  the  most  Haydnesque  movement  Mozart  ever 
wrote,  largely  because  it  is  nearly  monothematic.  The  principal  theme, 
beginning  with  a  group  of  scurrying  sixteenth-notes  followed  by  a  hiccup, 
produces  a  series  of  motives  that  carry  the  bulk  of  the  discourse.  The 
scurrying  turn  reappears  alone  or  in  combinations,  turning  to  unexpected 
keys  after  a  sudden  silence;  the  "hiccup"  often  comes  as  a  separate 
response  from  the  woodwinds  to  the  rushing  figure  in  the  strings. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
with  us  ?  Or  two,  or  three,  or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

Mass  in  B  Minor 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30   7:30PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
MassinCMinor 

Lorn  a  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

AGerman  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23    7:30PM 


Verdi 

AiCut  (ACT  II) 

And... 

Wagner 

Meistersinger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  100-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors. 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Sincere!)^ 

Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
Wolfgang,  Joharines  and  the 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Berkshire  School  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Route  4 1  in  southwestern  Massachusetts,  9.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
Conr\ecticut,  or  3  mi7es  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  Egremont,  Massachusetts. 
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ARTISTS 


Andre  Previn 


Music  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  since  1976,  Andre  Previn 
is  known  worldwide  as  one  of 
today's  finest  conductors  and  also 
for  his  achievements  as  pianist, 
composer,  and  television  personality. 
Mr.  Previn  studied  classical  music  as 
a  child  in  his  native  city  of  Berlin, 
and  later,  in  California,  where  the 
Previn  family  moved  in  the  early 
1940s,  he  studied  composition  with 
Joseph  Achron  and  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco  and  conducting  with  Pierre 
Monteux.  Since  1960,  Mr.  Previn 
has  been  sought  as  a  guest 
conductor  by  the  world's  major 
orchestras,  including  those  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  Amsterdam,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Copenhagen. 
From  1967  to  1969  he  was  music 
director  of  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  succeeding  John  Barbirolli, 
and  in  1968  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he 
retained  until  1979,  when  he  was 
named  conductor  emeritus.  In 
September  1971  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  to  which 


he  has  returned  many  times.  He  also 
conducts  regularly  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival.  From  1972  to  1974  Mr.  Previn 
was  artistic  director  of  the  South 
Bank  Music  Festival  in  London,  and 
in  1977  he  was  artistic  director  for 
the  Queen's  Jubilee  Festival.  In  1984, 
while  still  retaining  the  music 
directorship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, he  will  become  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  London. 

Mr.  Previn  assumed  the  post  of 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  music  director 
in  August  1976,  succeeding  William 
Steinberg.  His  impact  was  felt 
immediately  with  the  expansion  of 
the  symphony's  subscription  concert 
schedule,  reinstatement  of  the 
orchestra  into  the  recording  business, 
and  additional  exposure  via  the  PBS 
series  "Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh," 
for  which  Mr.  Previn  has  earned  two 
Emmy  nominations.  In  May  and  June 
of  1978,  Mr.  Previn  led  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  on  a  five- 
country  European  tour,  and  he 
returned  with  them  in  1982  for  a 
six -country,  twelve -city  tour  which 
included  stops  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  London.  Mr.  Previn's 
recordings  number  nearly  100  major 
works  and  albums  currently  available, 
including  an  extensive  catalogue 
with  the  London  Symphony  for 
Angel  records.  In  1977  Angel  began 
recording  Mr.  Previn  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  he  and  the 
Pittsburgh  also  record  for  Phono- 
gram International  for  release  on  the 
Philips  label.  Mr.  Previn  has  a  long- 
term  contract  with  BBC  Television 
and  won  the  British  Critics  Award 
for  TV  Music  Programs  in  1972  and 
1976.  Mr.  Previn  has  been  a  guest 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977 
and  for  the  past  three  summers;  he 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violinist 


BERLIOZ  'Waverley'  Overture ^ 

MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 
BIZET  'Carmen'  Suite    wmm 
SARASATE 'Zigeunerweisen'  ■ 


The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall.     J 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 
exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 
at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 


Mt^ 


'M' 


?*'';y'^ 


made  his  first  Symphony  Hall 
appearances  with  the  orchestra 
leading  two  programs  in  October/ 
November  1982. 

Mr.  Previn  is  also  a  composer 
whose  music  includes  a  cello  concerto, 
a  guitar  concerto,  a  song  cycle  for 
Dame  Janet  Baker,  two  suites  of 
preludes  commissioned  and  per- 
formed by  pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy, 
and  a  music  drama.  Every  Good  Boy 
Deserves  Favour,  on  which  he  col- 
laborated with  playwright  Tom 
Stoppard  and  which  was  presented  in 
a  command  performance  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  during  the  1977  Silver 
Jubilee  celebrations.  His  recent  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works 
commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


Andras  Schiff 


1^ 

ROMEO  &  JULIET 

JULY  2    3    9.  10 

Mini- Matinee  --    JULY  7  2;)  in 

m 

KOUSSEVITZKY 

ARTS  CENTER 

THEATRE 

LE  DIVERTISSEMENT   ^ 

17    '^'x-fll^H 

'^  A 

Sefksriire  Commumiy  College 
PinslieiC   MA 

JULV  30    31  &  AUG    6    7^|M 
Mini-Matinee  -  AUG   4  2p  .ti^l 

►- 

PERFORMANCES 

Saturdays  5  00  p  m  &  8  30  p  (n  S 

jndaysS  00  p 

m 

TICKET  PRICES 

SlQ  00  &  S9  00  Discounts  tor  ctiilc 

ren.  senior  cit 

zens.  and  groups 

TICKET  INFORMATION  &  RESERVATIONS:  (413)  442-1307 

Andras  Schiff  has  quickly  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  young  pianists  before  the  public 
today.  Since  his  United  States  debut 
in  1978  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the 
Franz  Liszt  Orchestra  of  Budapest, 
and  following  performances  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Severance  Hall  in  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Schiff  has  appeared  with 
such  major  symphony  orchestras  as 
those  of  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Pittsburgh,  Montreal,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Minnesota,  and 
San  Diego.  The  many  conductors 
with  whom  he  has  worked  include 
Daniel  Barenboim,  Andre  Previn, 
Neville  Marriner,  Rafael  Kubelik, 
James  Conlon,  and  Charles  Dutoit. 
During  the  1982-83  season,  Mr.  Schiff 
made  his  debut  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Rafael  Kubelik,  and  this  summer 
brings  his  Boston  Symphony  debut 
at  Tanglewood  with  Andre  Previn 
conducting.  Recital  appearances  have 
included  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York,  Vancouver,  Chicago, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Seattle,  New 
Orleans,  and  Cincinnati.  The  1983-84 
season  brings  Mr.  Schiff's  debuts 
with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the 
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San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the 
Seattle  Symphony.  He  will  also 
appear  with  the  Czech  Philharmonic 
on  tour  in  several  major  United 
States  cities.  In  New  York  he  will 
appear  in  a  special  three-concert 
series  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  with  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall  under 
Pinchas  Zukerman. 

Mr.  Schiff's  festival  engagements 
include  Salzburg,  Vienna,  Bergen, 
Mostly  Mozart  at  Lincoln  Center, 
and  Caramoor.  A  noted  chamber 
musician,  he  was  invited  by  Rudolf 
Serkin  to  participate  in  "Music  from 
Marlboro,"  and  he  has  also  been  a 
guest  artist  at  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber 
Festival.  Mr.  Schiff  is  now  under  an 
exclusive  five-year  contract  to 
Decca/London  records,  and  his  re- 
cordings for  that  label  include  highly 
acclaimed  performances  of  the  com- 
plete Mozart  piano  sonatas,  a  Bach 
recital  disc,  and  the  Schubert 


Impromptus.  While  living  in  Hungary, 
Mr.  Schiff  recorded  a  Scarlatti 
sonata  album  and  works  of  Bartok 
for  the  Hungaroton  label. 

Born  in  Budapest  in  1953,  and 
now  living  in  both  New  York  City 
and  London,  Mr.  Schiff  began 
studying  the  piano  at  age  five.  He 
soon  enrolled  in  the  Franz  Liszt 
Academy  and  later  continued  his 
training  in  London  with  Ilona  Kabos 
and  George  Malcolm.  After  tours  of 
Austria,  Holland,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Russia,  and  Czechoslovakia,  his 
appearances  in  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding the  prestigious  Edinburgh 
Festival,  further  established  him  as 
an  exceptional  international  artist. 
Mr.  Schiff  has  won  prizes  at  the 
International  Tchaikovsky  Competition 
in  Moscow  and  at  the  Leeds 
Competition  in  Britain.  He  is  also 
winner  of  Hungary's  coveted  Liszt 
Prize. 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


U 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  24  July  at  2:30 

CHRISTOPHER  HOGWOOD  conducting 


HANDEL 


Water  Music 

(excerpts;  performed  in  Roger  Fiske's  edition 

published  by  Ernst  Eulenberg  Ltd.  and  based  upon 
the  eighteenth -century  edition  of  John  Walsh) 

from  the  ''Horn  Suite  in  ¥" 

1.  Ouveriure.  Largo — Allegro 

2.  Adagio  e  staccato 

3.  Allegro 

5.  Air.  Presto 

6.  Minuet  for  the  French  horn 


from  the  'Tlute  Suite  in  G' 

15.  [Minuet] 

16.  Presto 

17.  Menuet 

18.  [Minuet] 

19.  Country  Dance 

''Trumpet  Suite  in  D" 
lOD.  Allegro 
IID.   [Alia  Hornpipe] 

12.  Trumpet  minuet 

13.  Lentement 

14.  [Air] 


INTERMISSION 


Week  III 
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HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  104  in  D,  London 

Adagio — Allegro 

Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegro;  Trio 

Allegro  spiritoso 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 


Week  III 
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NOTES 

George  Frideric  Handel 

Water  Music 


George  Frideric  Handel  was  born  in  Halle,  Germany,  on  23  February  1685  and  died  in 
London  on  14  April  1759.  The  precise  date  of  the  Water  Music  is  not  known,  nor  is 
the  date  of  the  first  performance;  both  events  may  have  taken  place  in  1715.  At  this 
performance,  conductor  /harpsichordist  Christopher  Hogwood  leads  an  orchestra  which 
includes  one  flute,  three  oboes,  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
harpsichord,  and  strings. 

Handel's  first  biographer,  the  Reverend  John  Mainwaring,  first  told  the 
famous  —  and  perhaps  untrue  —  story  that  we  have  all  heard  about  the 
Water  Music  and  how  it  reconciled  Handel  to  King  George  I.  The  story 
goes  that  Handel,  who  had  been  a  subject  of  the  same  George  during  his 
earlier  days  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  been  given  leave  to  go  to  England 
for  a  visit,  but  had  never  come  back  to  Hanover.  As  fate  would  have  it, 
George  became  the  king  of  England  and,  so  to  speak,  pursued  his  truant 
composer  thither.  Handel  was  out  of  the  king's  good  graces  for  having 
willfully  stayed  away  from  his  duty  in  Hanover.  According  to 
Mainwaring,  the  Water  Music  was  first  performed  to  serenade  the  king 
from  a  neighboring  barge  on  the  river  Thames  in  1715.  The  king  was  so 
taken  with  the  music  that  he  asked  who  had  composed  it,  and  upon 


The  Boston  Home, 

(foTmerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Seeks  Your  Support 


Est.  1881 


for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure: 
David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer 
John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer 


The  Boston  Home,  Inc. 

2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 
617/825-3905 
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learning  that  it  was  Handel,  he  promptly  forgave  him  for  his  negligence 
earlier. 

Well,  it  is  possible  that  some  movements  of  the  Water  Music  were 
performed  in  a  river  outing  in  1715,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Handel  was  in  need  of  his  monarch's  forgiveness  or  that  there  was 
ever  any  ill-will  between  them.  What  is  clear,  though,  is  that  the  work 
was  played  on  the  river  two  years  later,  when  it  was  reported  in  the  Daily 
Courant  of  19  July  1717,  which  described  the  barges  of  "Persons  of 
Quality"  which  took  part  in  the  event,  and  added: 

A  City  Company's  Barge  was  employ 'd  for  the  Mustek,  wherein  were 
50  Instruments  of  all  sorts,  who  play'd  all  the  Way  from 
Lambeth  .  .  .  the  finest  Symphonies,  compos'd  express  for  this 
Occasion,  by  Mr.  Hendel;  which  his  Majesty  liked  so  well,  that  he 
caus'd  it  to  be  plaid  over  three  times  in  going  and  returning.  At  Eleven 
his  Majesty  went  a-shore  at  Chelsea,  where  a  Supper  was  prepar'd, 
and  then  there  was  another  very  fine  Consort  of  Music,  which  lasted 
till  2;  after  which  his  Majesty  came  again  into  his  Barge,  and  return'd 
the  same  Way,  the  Musick  continuing  to  play  till  he  landed. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  what  music  was  performed  that  night,  and  since 
the  Water  Music  was  not  published  in  anything  like  its  complete  form  until 
the  1730s,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  King  George  heard  three  performances 
that  night  of  what  we  know  by  the  title. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  full  Water  Music  consists  of  three  orchestral  suites, 
the  first  and  longest  in  the  key  of  F,  including  horns  as  well  as 
woodwinds  and  strings.  The  second  is  in  G,  and  uses  the  quieter  flutes 
and  recorders.  The  third,  in  D,  is  the  most  splendid  owing  to  the  festive 
use  of  trumpets.  It  is  certainly  conceivable  —  though  there  is  no  evidence 
to  confirm  it  —  that  the  second  suite,  which  is  much  quieter  in  character, 
was  intended  to  be  performed  indoors  over  supper,  while  the  first  and  last 
suites  were  outdoor  music  for  the  voyages  up  and  down  the  river. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Easy  Picnics  with 

Picnic  Psick 


Lightweight  Oxtord  Picnic  cloth 
folds  to  tote!  Roomy  pockets 
hold  beverages,  food  and 
supplies  38"  square 
Velcro  closures  •  Washable 


Order  yours  now  to  enjoy  a 
Red,  blue,  green,  wine 

Picnic  Pack 

PO  Box  14614 

Dept  T 

Hartford,  CT  06114 


summer 


Deerfield,    Massachusetts 


The  Bement  School  is  an  independent,  co- 
educational, boarding  and  day  school  for  chil- 
dren of  average  and  above-average  ability  in 
grades  K  through  9.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basic  academic,  social,  and  organizational  skills 
needed  for  future  success.  The  curriculum  is 
presented  in  a  structured  setting  where  students 
are  sectioned  according  to  their  individual 
abilities.  Fine  arts,  physical  education,  and 
competitive  sports  are  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Mrs.  Anne  Coppinger,  Director  of  Admissions 

Bement  School,  Box  S 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts  01342   413/774-7061 
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Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
with  us?  Or  two,  or  three,  or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

A\assmB  Minor 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30   7:30PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
Mass  in  C  Minor 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

AGerman  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23   7:30PM 


Aida  (ACT  II) 

And... 

Wagner 

Metstersinger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  100-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors, 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  SOO-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Johann,  Giuseppe,  Richard, 
Wolfgang,  Johannes  and  the 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Ber/<s/iire  School  /les  on  the  \x<esi  side  of  Route  4 1  in  southwestern  Massachusetts,  9.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
Conn^cftcMt,  or  3  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  Egremont,  Massachusetts. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  104  in  D,  London 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  horn  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  wrote  this  symphony  in  1795  and  led  its  first 
performance  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  London,  on  4  May  that  year.  The  score 
calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,' bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  with  timpani 
and  strings.  Mark  Kroll  is  the  continue  harpsichordist  at  this  performance. 

Not  often  have  an  artist  and  his  public  been  so  wondrously  and 
delightedly  attuned  to  one  another  as  were  Haydn  and  his  enchanted 
London  audiences  in  the  first  half  of  the  1790s.  For  nearly  thirty  years, 
Haydn  had  worked  for  the  Esterhazy  family  under  conditions  that  were 
artistically  stimulating  but  that  also  kept  him  in  geographic  isolation  much 
of  the  time.  His  music  the  while  circulated  widely  in  printed  and 
manuscript  copies,  and  when,  after  the  disbanding  of  the  Esterhazy's 
musical  establishment  upon  the  death  in  September  1790  of  old  Prince 
Nicholas,  Haydn  became,  so  to  speak,  a  free  man,  he  was  more  famous 
than  he  knew. 

Johann  Peter  Salomon  lost  not  a  moment  in  perceiving  the  chance  that 
Haydn's  sudden  availability  offered.  Salomon,  born  1745  in  Bonn,  but 
actively  and  indeed  exceedingly  successful  in  London  as  violinist  and 
impresario  since  1781,  happened  to  be  on  the  continent  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Haydn's  employer.  He  left  at  once  for  Vienna,  where  he 
simply  presented  himself  at  Haydn's  apartment  one  December  morning 
with  the  words,  "I  am  Salomon  from  London  and  I  have  come  to  fetch 
you."  His  words  and  his  splendid  offer — £1,000  for  an  opera,  six 
symphonies,  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces,  plus  a  £200  guarantee  for  a 
benefit  concert — persuaded,  and  within  a  matter  of  weeks  the  two  were 
on  their  way. 

The  story  is  familiar — the  farewell  with  Mozart  at  which  both  shed 
tears,  the  rough  crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover  ("But  I  fought  it  all  off 
and  came  ashore  without — excuse  me — actually  being  sick,"  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Marianne  von  Genzinger),  the  stunning  success  of  his  London 
concerts  and  the  six  new  symphonies  he  wrote  for  them,  the  honorary 
degree  at  Oxford,  the  gentle  love  affair  with  Mrs.  Rebecca  Schroeter,  the 
grief  of  Mozart's  death.  Haydn  returned  to  Vienna  in  1792,  but  a  second 
visit  to  London  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  1794-95  sojourn  in 
England  equaled  the  earlier  one  as  a  triumph. 

The  Symphony  No.  104  is  the  last  of  the  twelve  he  wrote  for  and 
introduced  in  London;  indeed,  it  is  his  last  symphony  altogether.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  "the  London,"  which,  given  that  the  designation 
applied  equally  to  eleven  other  symphonies,  must  be  one  of  the  most 
pointless  of  all  musical  nicknames.  But  the  Germans  outdo  us  in  silliness. 
They  call  it  the  "Salomon"  Symphony,  but  in  fact  Haydn's  last  three 
symphonies  were  written  for  concerts  presented  not  by  Salomon  but  by 
another  violinist-impresario  (and  quite  considerable  composer),  Giovanni 
Battista  Viotti. 
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All  the  music  at  the  concert  at  which  this  D  major  symphony  was 
introduced  was  by  Haydn,  and  the  program  included  the  seventh 
performance  in  about  as  many  months  of  the  work  that  had  turned  out 
the  greatest  hit  of  the  second  London  visit,  the  Military  Symphony.  There 
were  also  some  vocal  numbers  and  of  one  of  the  singers,  a  certain  Madame 
Banti,  Haydn  noted  in  his  diary — in  English  —  that  ''she  song  very  scanty/' 
Of  the  event  altogether,  though,  Haydn  noted  (back  in  German  now)  that 
''the  whole  company  was  thoroughly  pleased  and  so  was  I.  I  made  4,000 
gulden  on  this  evening.  Such  a  thing  is  possible  only  in  England."  The 
reviewer  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  wrote:  "It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
inform  the  public  that  genius  is  not  so  totally  neglected  as  some  are  too 
often  apt  to  confirm,"  commenting  also  on  the  "fullness,  richness,  and 
majesty,  in  all  its  parts"  of  Haydn's  new  symphony. 

Contemporary  criticism  is  apt  to  stress  the  complexity,  the  sense  of 
amplesse  and  abundance  in  Haydn's  work.  But  his  intoxicating  intelligence 
and  invention  —  and  thus  also  his  famous  sense  of  humor  —  are  tied  as 
well  and  inextricably  to  his  feeling  for  economy.  (This  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  Haydn  differs  from  Mozart.  Mozart  could  play  Haydn's  game,  as, 
for  example,  in  the    finale  to  the  E-flat  piano  concerto,  K.449,  but  his 
natural  inclination  was  toward  the  prodigal.) 

It  is  Haydn's  way  to  work  with  few,  simple,  striking,  and  malleable 
ideas.  The  purely  formal  fanfare  that  opens  this  D  major  symphony  is  an 
example.  We  hear  it  first  in  its  most  obvious,  its  most  "natural"  form.  But 
it  returns  twice  during  the  introduction,  subtly  transformed  the  first  time 
and  dramatically  the  second.  And  what  rich  returns  Haydn  derives  from 
the  sighing  figure  the  violins  introduce  in  the  first  measure  after  the 
fanfare!  When,  after  that,  minor  gives  way  to  major  and  Adagio  to 
Allegro,  a  single  theme  virtually  suffices  to  propel  this  densely  and  wittily 
worked  movement  along. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  the  exclusive  movers  for  IBafldwin. 

pianos  and  organs  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Tanglewood. 
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Melodies  like  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  Andante  earned  Haydn  his 
nineteenth-century  reputation  for  innocence.  Butter  would  indeed  melt  in 
the  sweet  mouth  of  the  personage  who  speaks  in  the  first  four  measures. 
But  the  poignant  and  accented  B-flat  in  the  next  phrase  is  fair  warning, 
and  the  extraordinary  extensions  when  the  opening  phrase  returns  —  the 
violin  sound  now  edged  with  a  bit  of  bassoon  tone — persuade  us  that 
innocence  is  but  a  point  of  departure  for  adventures  both  subtle  and  deep. 
The  most  astonishing  of  these  adventures  —  the  mysterious  cessation  of 
motion  on  remote  and  mysterious  harmonies  and  the  touching 
speculations  of  the  flute — is  in  its  present  form  a  late  second  thought  of 
Haydn's. 

The  robust  minuet  is  alive  with  amusing  syncopations,  the  Trio, 
charmingly  scored,  is  gently  lyrical.  Haydn  provides  ten  measures  of 
retransition  to  the  reprise  of  the  minuet,  and  that  is  a  very  rare  feature  in 
his  music.  The  finale  starts  with  a  Croation  folk  song,  presented  in  rustic 
style  over  a  bagpipe-like  drone.  But  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  full  of 
city  wisdom,  about  counterpoint  and  rapidly  swirling  dissonance.  Its  most 
remarkable  feature  is  perhaps  the  contrasting  theme,  much  slower  and 
delicately  harmonized,  which  Haydn  uses  to  make  the  most  breath - 
stoppingly  surprising  retransition  into  a  recapitulation  that  ever  occurred 
to  him. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His 
program  note  on  the  London  Symphony  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ®1979  and  is  reprinted  here  by  kind 
permission  of  that  orchestra. 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  hALi 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,,  violinist 

BERLIOZ  'Waverley'  Overtur^ 
MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto   J 
BIZET 'Carmen  Suite 
SARASATE  'Zigeunerweisen' 

The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  aii 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  flail. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  oi  i  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  flffice 

at  Tanglewood  (413)  637-1600 


Christopher  Hogwood 


Christopher  Hogwood  is  one  of 
Britain's  most  internationally  active 
conductors,  with  engagements 
ranging  from  japan  and  Australia 
through  Britain  and  Europe  to  the 
major  symphony  orchestras  of  the 
United  States.  His  innumerable 
recordings  for  Decca  on  the  L'Oiseau 
Lyre  label  have  done  much  to  pave 
the  way  for  his  public  appearances; 
many  of  his  recordings,  including  the 
recently  completed  cycle  of  Mozart 
symphonies  performed  by  his  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music  on  authentic 
instruments,  have  proved  to  be 
international  bestsellers. 

Now  increasingly  in  demand  as  a 
guest  conductor  for  Baroque  and 
classical  programs,  Mr.  Hogwood 
has  been  particularly  successful  in 
the  United  States.  His  engagements 
here  this  year  include  his  debut  as 
an  operatic  conductor  in  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni  for  the  St.  Louis  Opera, 
his  third  consecutive  appearance  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  in  two  programs 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
and  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tangle  wood. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  will 
conduct  the  San  Francisco,  Detroit, 


and  St.  Louis  symphonies  in  per- 
formances of  Handel's  Messiah,  the 
last  also  to  be  recorded  for  television. 
During  the  next  two  seasons  in 
North  America  he  will  conduct  two 
weeks  each  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  and  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  well  as  one  week  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  during  a  period 
in  June  1984,-  when  he  will  also 
return  to  the  St.  Louis  Opera  to 
conduct  Mozart's  Magic  Flute.  In 
March  1985  Mr.  Hogwood  will 
conduct  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  (AAM)  in  a  three-week  tour 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Further  tours  with  the  AAM  include 
Japan  in  1984,  several  tours  to 
Europe  in  1984  and  1985,  and  a 
return  visit  to  the  Far  East  also  in 
1985.  In  April  this  year  Mr.  Hogwood 
was  appointed  artistic  director  of 
the  first  London  Mostly  Mozart 
Festival  at  the  Barbican;  plans  are 
now  being  made  for  the  second  and 
third  Festivals  in  1984  and  1985. 

Apart  from  his  conducting, 
Mr.  Hogwood  has  long  enjoyed  a 
fine  reputation  as  a  harpsichordist, 
both  in  concerts  and  in  a  distin- 
guished series  of  recordings.  He 
has  made  a  major  contribution  as 
scholar,  arranger,  and  performer  to 
the  cause  of  authenticity  in  the 
presentation  of  Baroque  and  classical 
music,  and  he  has  been  a  successful 
and  popular  broadcaster  on  the 
widest  range  of  musical  topics. 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 

Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in- Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toro  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 
Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Claus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 

All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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Thursday,  28  July  at  8:30 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 


SCHUBERT 


An  die  Leier,  D.737 

Der  Einsame,  D.800 

Der  Wanderer,  D.489 

Dass  sie  hier  gewesen,  D.775 

Dem  Unendlichen,  D.291 


BRAHMS 


Vier  ernste  Gesange  (Four  Serious  Songs),  Opus  121 

Denn  es  gehet  dem  Menschen 
Ich  wandte  mich  und  sahe  an 
O  Tod,  wie  bitter  bist  du 
Wenn  ich  mit  Menschen-  und 
mit  Engelszungen  redete 


INTERMISSION 


VICTORIAN  AND  EDWARDIAN  SONGS  AND  BALLADS 


words/music 

EDGAR  ALLEN  POE/HENRY  LESLIE 
HON.  MRS.  NORTON/JOHN  BLOCKLEY 

words  &  music     J.  AIRLIE  DIX 
words  &  music     CHARLES  K.  HARRIS 
words  &  music     HENRY  LAMB 
F.E.  WEATHERLY/STEPHEN  ADAMS 
E.W.  SPENCER/CHARLES  GLOVER 
R.  ELTON/D.  HARRISON 
HARRY  B.  SMITH/WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY/ 

CHARLES  GILBERT  SPROSS 
words  &  music     KATIE  MOSS 


Annabelle  Lee 

The  Arab's  Farewell  to  his 

Favorite  Steed 
The  Trumpeter 
Break  the  News  to  Mother 
The  Volunteer  Organist 
The  Holy  City 
The  Rose  of  Tralee 
Give  Me  a  Ticket  to  Heaven 
Pansy  Faces 

Lorraine  Lorraine  Loree 
The  Floral  Dance 


Baldwin  piano 
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Worit  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
witih  us?  Or  two,  or  ttiree.or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

Mass  in  B  Minor 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30    7:30  PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
MassinCMinor 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

A  German  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23    7:30PM 


Verdi 

A/aa  (ACT  II) 

And... 

Wagner 

Meistersinger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  100-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors. 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
W)lfgang,  Johannes  and  ±ie 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Berkshire  School  lies  on  the  uesi  side  of  Route  4 1  m  souihwestern  Massachusetts,  9.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  or  3  mi7es  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  Egremont,  Massachusetts. 


Notes 


Schubert  was  by  no  means  the  first  composer  to  write  great  songs,  but 
the  number  and  variety  of  his  Lieder  made  him  the  inspiration  and  model 
for  all  the  great  song  composers  who  followed  him  in  nineteenth-century 
Germany,  Brahms  more  than  most.  Schubert's  An  die  Leier  is  a  setting  of 
a  poem  by  one  of  the  "Anacreontic  poets"  of  late  eighteenth-century 
Germany  who  tried  to  recapture  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  writer. 
This  particular  song  expresses  the  poet's  attempts  to  compose  in  the 
grand  heroic  style,  which  falter  because  he  finds  he  keeps  slipping  into  the 
lyric  mode.  The  piano  part  suggests  the  singer's  attempt  at  the  epic  style, 
but  he  finds  that  he  keeps  slipping  back  to  a  love  song,  until  finally  he 
recognizes  the  futility  of  attempting  anything  else.  The  poet  Carl  Lappe  is 
remembered  today  only  for  two  poems  that  Schubert  set  to  music;  one  of 
these,  Der  Einsame,  is  a  genial  hymn  to  self-centered  contentment  and  self- 
sufficiency.  The  piano  figuration  suggests  the  crackling  fire,  the  falling 
embers,  and  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  as  the  singer  exults  in  his  solitude  — 
perhaps  just  a  shade  defensively?  Der  Wanderer  was  an  early  Schubert 
song  —  composed  in  October  1816  —  that  became  one  of  his  most  famous, 
second  only  to  Erlkonig  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  quintessential 
Romantic  song,  in  which  the  poet  yearns  constantly  to  be  someplace, 
anyplace  else,  because  only  there  will  he  find  happiness.  The  song  is  also 
remembered  because  Schubert  took  a  passage  from  it  —  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  stanza — as  a  basis  for  one  of  his  greatest  piano  works,  the 
Wanderer  Fantasy.  A  daringly  chromatic  beginning  conceals  the  home  key 
of  Dass  sie  hier  gewesen,  in  which  Schubert  creates  a  magical  effect  by 
ranging  between  this  insubstantial  opening  and  the  solidity  of  the  cadence 
at  the  end  of  each  verse.  Dem  Unendlichen,  the  earliest  piece  included  here, 
is  not  so  much  a  song  as  it  is  a  grand  aria  from  some  unwritten  oratorio, 
complete  with  recitative  and  broad  arioso  sections;  Klopstock's 
declamatory  poem  could  hardly  have  been  treated  differently,  and  the 
young  Schubert  calls  for  the  grandest  musical  gestures  in  rendering 
Klopstock's  sublimity. 

An  astonishing  number  of  Brahms's  songs,  from  quite  early  in  his  life, 
deal  with  the  fundamental  issues  of  mortality,  usually  in  such  poetic 
metaphors  as  autumn  (related,  of  course,  to  the  "autumn  years"  of  life), 
falling  leaves,  and  yearning  for  earlier  times.  Not  until  he  came  to  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  though,  did  he  confront  the  image  of  death  directly, 
but  then  he  did  it  head-on,  with  his  last  song  collection,  simply  entitled 
Four  Serious  Songs.  In  fact  these  songs  are  all  settings  of  Biblical  texts  (one  — 
the  third — from  the  Apocrypha),  and  they  are  serious  indeed.  The  first 
three  are  among  the  most  austere  passages  in  the  Bible  (assembled 
purposely  by  a  composer  who,  though  not  a  believer  in  any  traditional 
sense,  knew  his  Bible  inside  out)  to  lament  the  vanity  of  all  things  and  the 
desirability  of  death  when  nothing  more  is  to  be  hoped  for.  But  then  he 
caps  the  work  with  a  setting  of  the  famous  passage  from  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  on  the  subject  of  love.  The  music  suggests  almost  an 
oratorio  rather  than  a  song  cycle  (there  are  a  few  sketches  in  Vienna  for  a 
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projected  orchestral  version  that  Brahms  never  finished),  alternating 
moments  of  recitative  with  broad  melody.  The  final  song  recovers 
somewhat  from  the  intense  disillusionment  of  the  first  three  with  a 
positive  final  affirmation  built  on  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  vocal  lines 
ever  conceived  by  Brahms,  a  superb  arch  of  melody  spanning  nearly  two 
octaves  to  set  the  final  two  lines  of  his  text  with  radiant  and  serene 
confidence. 

Few  epithets  can  be  more  damningly  applied  to  a  composition  today 
than  the  phrase  "parlor  music."  Yet  a  century  ago  the  parlor  was  the  place 
where  most  people  heard  music,  far  more  frequently  than  at  concerts  (and 
there  was  of  course  no  radio  or  phonograph  to  bring  in  music  from  the 
outside).  More  important,  the  parlor  was  the  place  where  people  actually 
performed  music  on  whatever  instrument  and  at  whatever  level  of  ability, 
rather  than  allowing  themselves  to  be  passively  entertained,  as  so  often 
happens  today.  The  parlor  was  the  great  bastion  of  musical  democracy: 
Beethoven  might  be  played  in  alternation  with  Henry  Bishop,  Frederic 
Clay,  or  Arthur  Sullivan.  Everyone  with  any  musical  background  would 
be  expected  to  take  part  at  some  point,  singing  or  playing  whatever 
instrument  he  or  she  could  manage.  Naturally,  the  higher  the  level  of 
technical  ability,  the  more  demanding  the  music  that  would  be  played,  but 
even  in  households  with  musicians  of  near-professional  caliber,  the  parlor 
song  and  the  popular  ballad  found  an  honored  place  on  the  piano  bench. 
Publishers  turned  out  a  vast  quantity  of  this  repertory  because  there  were 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  whose  music-making  depended  on 
them.  Though  many  of  the  songs  were  of  only  transient  interest,  the  best 
of  them  captured  something  very  real  about  their  time  and  the  people 
who  composed  and  sang  them.  The  prime  desideratum  was  a  memorable 
melody,  with  a  catchy  rhythm,  and  words  that  could  tell  a  story,  comic  or 
tragic.  Certainly  there  were  themes  that  sometimes  seem  faded  and  passe 
to  us  today,  but  are  we  really  so  much  more  sophisticated?  Or  do  we 
prefer  to  forget  those  prized  Victorian  qualities  of  the  pure  and  simple  life 
because  they  are  so  hard  to  attain?  Whichever  the  case,  we  can  benefit 
from  revisiting  the  parlors  of  seventy,  ninety,  or  a  hundred  years  ago  for 
their  repertory  of  songs  of  great  directness  and  honesty. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


An  die  Leier 

Ich  will  von  Atreus'  Sohnen, 
von  Kadmus  will  ich  singen! 
Doch  meine  Saiten  tonen 
nur  Liebe  im  Erklingen. 

Ich  tauschte  um  die  Saiten, 
die  Leier  mocht'  ich  tauschen! 
Alcidens  Siegesschreiten 
sollt'  ihrer  Macht  entrauschen! 

Doch  auch  die  Saiten  tonen 
nur  Liebe  im  Erklingen! 
So  lebt  denn  wohl,  Heroen! 
Denn  meine  Saiten  tonen, 
statt  Heldensang  zu  drohen, 
nur  Liebe  im  Erklingen. 

—  Franz  Ritter  von  Bruchmann 


To  his  Lyre 

I  will  sing  of  Atreus'  sons, 
of  Cadmus  will  I  sing! 
Yet  my  strings  sound 
only  songs  of  love. 

I  changed  the  strings, 

I'd  like  to  change  the  lyre! 

Alcides'  triumphant  steps 

should  be  the  theme  of  its  power! 

Yet  again  my  strings  sound 

only  songs  of  love! 

So  farewell,  heroes! 

For  my  strings  sound  — 

instead  of  threatening  with  heroic  son^ 

only  songs  of  love. 
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Der  Einsame 

Wenn  meine  Grillen  schwirren, 
bei  Nacht,  am  spat  erwarmten  Herd, 
dann  sitz  ich  mit  vergniigtem  Sinn 
vertraulich  zu  der  Flamme  hin, 
so  leicht,  so  unbeschwert. 

Ein  trautes,  stilles  Stiindchen 
bleibt  man  noch  gern  am  Feuer  wach, 
man  schiirt,  wenn  sich  die  Lohe  senkt, 
die  Funken  auf  und  sinnt  und  denkt: 
nun  abermal  ein  Tag! 

Was  Liebes  oder  Leides 

sein  Lauf  fiir  uns  dahergebracht, 

es  geht  noch  einmal  durch  den  Sinn; 

allein  das  Bose  wirft  man  hin, 

es  store  nicht  die  Nacht. 

Zu  einem  frohen  Traume 
bereitet  man  gemach  sich  zu, 
V\^ann  sorgenlos  ein  holdes  Bild 
mit  sanfter  Lust  die  Seele  fiillt, 
ergibt  man  sich  der  Ruh. 

Oh,  wie  ich  mir  gefalle 

in  meiner  stillen  Landlichkeit! 

Was  in  dem  Schwarm  der  lauten  Welt 

das  irre  Herz  gefesselt  halt, 

gibt  nicht  Zufriedenheit. 

Zirpt  immer,  liebe  Heimchen, 

in  meiner  Klause  eng  und  klein. 

Ich  duld  euch  gern:  ihr  stort  mich  nicht, 

wenn  euer  Lied  das  Schweigen  bricht, 
bin  ich  nicht  ganz  allein. 

—  Carl  Lappe 


The  Solitary  One 

When  my  fancies  roam, 
at  night  by  my  late-warmed  hearth, 
then  I  sit,  comfortable  in  my  mind, 
communing  with  the  flames, 
content  and  unburdened. 

One  likes  to  remain  awake  by  the  fire 
for  one  intimate,  quiet  hour, 
one  stirs  up  the  fire  when  the  flame 
sinks,  and  meditates  and  thinks: 
another  day! 

Whatever  of  pleasure  or  sorrow 
its  course  has  brought  us, 
runs  once  more  through  the  mind; 
only  the  evil  do  we  cast  away, 
that  it  may  not  disturb  the  night. 

For  a  pleasant  dream 
one  gradually  prepares  oneself, 
when,  without  sorrow,  a  fair  image 
fills  the  soul  with  gentle  joy, 
and  one  yields  to  rest. 

Oh  how  I  am  content 

in  my  quiet  rusticity! 

That  which,  in  the  loud  world's  swarms, 

holds  the  wandering  heart  enchained, 

does  not  give  contentment. 

Chirp  away,  dear  cricket, 
in  my  narrow  little  room. 
I  suffer  you  with  pleasure;  you  don't 

disturb  me. 
When  your  song  breaks  the  silence, 
I  am  not  entirely  alone. 


—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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Der  Wanderer 

Ich  komme  vom  Gebirge  her, 

es  dampft  das  Tal,  es  braust  das  Meer. 
Ich  wandle  still,  bin  wenig  froh, 
und  immer  fragt  der  Seufzer:  wo? 
Immer  wo? 

Die  Sonne  diinkt  mich  hier  so  kalt. 
Die  Bliite  welk,  das  Leben  alt, 
und  was  sie  reden,  leerer  Schall, 
ich  bin  ein  Fremdling  iiberall. 

Wo  bist  du,  mein  geliebtes  Land? 
Gesucht,  geahnt,  und  nie  gekannt! 
Das  Land,  das  Land,  so  hoff nungsgriin, 
das  Land,  wo  meine  Rosen  bliihn. 

Wo  meine  Freunde  wandeln  gehn, 
wo  meine  Toten  auferstehn, 
das  Land,  das  meine  Sprache  spricht, 
O  Land,  wo  bist  du? 

Ich  wandle  still,  bin  wenig  froh, 

und  immer  fragt  der  Seufzer:  wo? 

Immer  so? 

Im  Geisterhauch  tont's  mir  zuriick: 

"Dort,  wo  du  nicht  bist,  dort  ist  das  Gliick!' 

—  Georg  Philipp  Schmidt  von  Liibeck 


The  Wanderer 

I  come  from  the  mountains  hither, 
the  vale  is  misty,  the  sea  roars. 
I  wander  silently,  am  rarely  happy, 
and  always  the  sigh  asks:  "Where?" 
Always  "Where?" 

The  sun  seems  to  me  to  be  so  cold  here, 

the  blossom  faded,  life  old, 

and  what  they  say,  empty  sound; 

I  am  a  stranger  everywhere. 

Where  are  you,  my  beloved  homeland? 
Sought  for,  sensed,  but  never  known! 
The  land,  the  land  so  green  with  hope, 
the  land  where  my  roses  blossom, 

where  my  friends  go  wandering, 
where  my  dead  rise  again, 
the  land  that  speaks  my  language, 
oh,  land,  where  are  you? 

I  wander  silently,  am  rarely  happy, 

and  always  the  sigh  asks:  "Where?" 

Always  "Where?" 

And  the  ghostly  sound  comes  back  to  me: 

"There,  where  you  are  not,  there  is  happiness!' 


Dass  sie  hier  gewesen 

Dass  der  Ostwind  Diifte 
hauchet  in  die  Liifte, 
dadurch  tut  er  kund, 
dass  du  hier  gewesen! 

Das  hier  Tranen  rinnen, 
dadurch  wirst  du  innen, 
war's  dir  sonst  nicht  kund, 
dass  ich  hier  gewesen! 

Schonheit  oder  Liebe, 
ob  versteckt  sie  bhebe, 
Diifte  tun  es  und  Tranen  kund, 
dass  sie  hier  gewesen! 

—  Friedrich  Riickert 


That  they  have  been  here 

That  the  east  wind's  fragrance 
breathes  in  the  air 
brings  testimony 
that  you  were  here! 

That  tears  are  running  here 
will  tell  you, 

if  it  weren't  already  obvious, 
that  I  have  been  here! 

Beauty  or  love, 

though  they  might  have  been  concealed, 

fragrances  and  tears  testify 

that  they  have  been  here! 


Dem  Unendlichen 

Wie  erhebt  sich  das  Herz,  wenn  es  dich, 
Unendlicher,  denkt!  wie  sinkt  es, 
wenns  auf  sich  herunterschaut! 
Elend  schauts  wehklagend  dann,  und 
Nacht  und  Tod! 

Allein  du  rufst  mich  aus  meiner  Nacht,  der 

in  Elend,  der  im  Tode  hilft! 
Dann  denk  ich  es  ganz,  dass  du  ewig  mich 

schufst, 
Herrlicher!  den  kein  Preis,  unten  am  Grab', 

oben  am  Thron, 
Herr  Gott!  den,  dankend  entflammt,  kein 

Jubel  genug  besingt. 

Weht,  Baume  des  Lebens,  Im  Harfengeton! 
Rausche  mit  ihnen  ins  Harfengeton, 

krystallner  Strom! 
Ihr  lispelt,  und  rauscht,  und,  Harfen,  ihr 

tont 
nie  es  ganz!  Gott  ist  es,  den  ihr  preist! 


Donnert,  Welten,  in  feierlichem  Gang,  in 

der  Posaunen  Chor! 
Du  Orion,  Wage,  du  auch! 
Tont  air  ihr  Sonnen  auf  der  Strasse  voll 

Glanz, 
In  der  Posaunen  Chor! 


To  the  Infinite 

How  my  heart  leaps  when  it  thinks 
of  thee,  o  Infinite  One!  How  it  sinks, 
when  it  gazes  down  upon  itself! 
It  sees  misery  lamenting  then,  and 
night,  and  death! 

But  you  call  me  out  of  my  night,  you  who 

give  aid  in  misery,  in  death! 
Then  I  realize  that  you  created  me  eternal. 

Splendid  One!  whom  no  praise,  below  in 
the  grave,  above  at  the  throne. 

Lord  God!  whom,  glowing  with  thanks,  no 
rejoicing  sufficiently  celebrates. 

Wave,  trees  of  life,  with  the  sound  of  the  harp! 
Roar  with  them  in  the  sound  of  the  harp, 

crystal  stream! 
You  whisper  and  rush,  and,  harps,  you  never 

fully 
recapture  the  sound!  It  is  God  whom  you 


praise 


Thunder,  worlds,  along  your  solemn  course, 

in  the  chorus  of  trombones! 
You,  Orion,  and  you.  Libra! 
Resound,  all  you  suns,  on  the  street  of 

splendor, 
in  the  chorus  of  trombones! 


Ihr  Welten,  donnert 
Und  du,  der  Posaunen  Chor,  hallest 
nie  es  ganz,  Gott;  nie  es  ganz,  Gott, 
Gott,  Gott  ist  es,  den  ihr  preist! 

—  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock 


You  worlds,  thunder, 
and  you,  chorus  of  trombones,  never 
resound  enough,  God,  never  enough,  God, 
God,  God  it  is  whom  you  praise! 
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Vier  ernste  Gesange 

Denn  es  gehet  dem  Menschen  wie  dem 

Vieh, 
wie  dies  stirbt,  so  stirbt  er  auch; 
und  haben  alle  einerlei  Odem; 
und  der  Mensch  hat  nichts  mehr  denn 

das  Vieh; 
denn  es  ist  alles  eitel. 
Es  fahrt  alles  an  einen  Ort; 
es  ist  alles  von  Staub  gemacht 
und  wird  wieder  zu  Staub. 
Wer  weiss,  ob  der  Geist  des  Menschen 

aufwarts  fahre, 
und  der  Odem  des  Viehes 
unterwarts  unter  die  Erde  fahre? 
Darum  sahe  ich,  dass  nichts  Bessers  ist, 
denn  dass  der  Mensch  f  rohlich  sei  in  seiner 

Arbeit; 
denn  das  ist  sein  Teil. 
Denn  wer  will  ihn  dahin  bringen, 
dass  er  sehe,  was  nach  ihm  geschehen 

wird? 

—  Ecclesiasles  3:19-22 


Four  Serious  Songs 

For  one  mischance  awaits  man  and  the 

beast, 
death  comes  to  both  alike; 
they  all  draw  the  same  breath. 
Men  have  no  advantage  over  beasts; 

for  all  is  emptiness. 

All  go  to  the  same  place; 

all  come  from  the  dust, 

and  to  the  dust  all  return. 

Who  knows  whether  the  spirit  of  man  goes 

upward 
or  whether  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
goes  downward  to  the  earth? 
So  I  saw  that  there  is  nothing  better 
than  that  a  man  should  enjoy  his  work, 

for  that  is  his  lot. 

For  who  can  bring  him  through 

to  see  what  will  happen  after  him? 


Ich  wandte  mich  und  sahe  an  alle 
die  Unrecht  leiden  unter  der  Sonne; 
und  siehe,  da  waren  Tranen,  derer, 
die  Unrecht  litten  und  hatten  keinen 

Troster, 
und  die  ihnen  Unrecht  taten  waren  zu 

machtig, 
dass  sie  keinen  Troster  haben  konnten. 
Da  lobte  ich  die  Toten,  die  schon  gestorben 

waren, 
mehr  als  die  Lebendigen,  die  noch  das 

Leben  hatten; 
und  der  noch  nicht  ist,  ist  besser  als  alle 

beide, 
und  des  Bosen  nicht  inne  wird, 
das  unter  der  Sonne  geschieht. 

—  Ecclesiastes  4:1-3 


Again  I  considered  all 

the  acts  of  oppression  here  under  the  sun; 

I  saw  the  tears  of  the  oppressed, 

and  I  saw  that  there  was  no  one  to  comfort 

them. 

Strength  was  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors, 

and  there  was  no  one  to  avenge  them. 
I  counted  the  dead  happy  because  they  were 

dead, 
happier  than  the  living  who  are  still  in 

life. 
More  fortunate  than  either  I  reckoned  the 

man  yet  unborn, 
who  had  not  witnessed  the  wicked  deeds 
done  here  under  the  sun. 


O  Tod,  o  Tod,  wie  bitter  bist  du, 

wenn  an  dich  gedenket  ein  Mensch 

der  gute  Tage  und  genug  hat 

und  ohne  Sorge  gelebet; 

und  dem  es  wohl  geht  in  alien  Dingen 

und  noch  wohl  essen  mag! 

O  Tod,  o  Tod,  wie  bitter  bist  du. 

O  Tod,  wie  wohl  tust  du  dem  Diirftigen 

der  da  schwach  und  alt  ist, 

der  in  alien  Sorgen  steckt, 

und  nichts  Bessers  zu  hoffen 

noch  zu  erwarten  hat. 

O  Tod,  o  Tod,  wie  wohl  tust  du. 


Death,  how  bitter  is  the  thought  of  you 

to  a  man 

living  at  ease  among  his  possessions, 

free  from  anxiety, 

prosperous  in  all  things, 

and  still  vigorous  enough  to  enjoy  a  good 

meal! 
Death,  how  bitter  is  the  thought  of  you. 
Death,  how  welcome  is  your  sentence  to  him 
whose  strength  is  failing,  worn  down  by  age 
and  endless  anxiety, 
and  has  nothing  better  to  hope  for 
or  expect. 
O  Death,  how  welcome  you  are. 


—  Ecclesiasticus  41:1-3 


Wenn  ich  mit  Menschen-  und  mit 

Engelszungen  redete, 
und  hatte  der  Liebe  nicht, 
so  war  ich  ein  tonend  Erz 
oder  eine  klingende  Schelle. 
Und  wenn  ich  weissagen  konnte 
und  wiisste  alle  Geheimnisse  und  alle 

Erkenntnis 
und  hatte  alle  Glauben,  also, 
dass  ich  Berge  versetzte 
und  hatte  der  Liebe  nicht, 
so  ware  ich  nichts. 
Und  wenn  ich  alle  meine  Habe  den 

Armen  gabe 
und  liesse  meinen  Leib  brennen 
und  hatte  der  Liebe  nicht, 
so  ware  mir's  nichts  niitze. 
Wir  sehen  jetzt  durch  einen  Spiegel  in 

einem  dunkeln  Worte, 
dann  aber  von  Angesicht  zu  Angesichte. 
Jetzt  erkenne  ich's  stiickweise, 
dann  aber  werd  ich's  erkennen, 
gleich  wie  ich  erkennet  bin. 
Nun  aber  bleibet  Glaube,  Hoffnung,  Liebe, 

diese  drei: 
aber  die  Liebe  ist  die  grosste  unter  ihnen. 

—  J.  Corinthians  13:1-3,  11-13 


I  may  speak  in  tongues  of  men  or  angels, 

but  if  I  am  without  love, 

I  am  a  sounding  gong 

or  a  clanging  cymbal. 

I  may  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 

and  know  every  hidden  truth; 

I  may  have  faith  strong  enough 

to  move  mountains; 

but  if  I  have  no  love, 

I  am  nothing. 

I  may  dole  out  all  I  possess, 

or  even  give  my  body  to  be  burnt, 

but  if  I  have  no  love, 

I  am  none  the  better. 

Now  we  see  only  puzzling  reflections  in 

a  mirror, 
but  then  we  shall  see  face  to  face. 
My  knowledge  now  is  partial; 
then  it  will  be  whole, 
even  as  I  am  known. 
In  a  word,  there  are  three  things  that  last 

forever:  faith,  hope,  and  love; 
but  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  love. 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violinist 

BERLIOZ  'Waverley'  Overture 

MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 

BIZET  'Carmen'  Suite 

SARAS  ATE  'Zigeunerweisen' 

The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 

at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 


Weekend  Prelude 

Friday,  29  July  at  7 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

with  assisting  artists 

SUSAN  ALMASl  piano 

JAMES  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  organ 
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ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

O  Heiland,  reiss  die  Himmel  auf,  Opus  74,  No.  2 

Zwolf  Lieder  und  Romanzen,  Opus  44 

Minnelied 

Der  Brautigam 

Barcarolle 

Fragen 

Die  Miillerin 

Die  Nonne 

Rosen  in  Bliithe 

Die  Berge  sind  spitz  und  die  Berge  sind  kalt 

Am  Wildbach  die  Weiden,  die  schwanken 

Und  gehst  du  iiber  den  Kirchhof 

Die  Braut 

Marznacht 

Lass  dich  nur  nichts  nicht  dauren,  Opus  30 

Fest-  und  Gedenkspruche,  Opus  109 

Unsere  Vater 

Wenn  ein  starker  Gewappneter 

Wo  ist  ein  so  herrlich  Volk 

Dem  dunkeln  Schoss  der  heilgen  Erde 


I  Baldwin  piano 
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The  human  voice  is  a  melodic  rather  than  a  harmonic  instrument,  best 
served  by  composers  who  write  with  a  clear  sense  of  line.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  then  that  Brahms  should  have  composed  the  most 
distinguished  body  of  choral  music  to  be  written  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  an  age  when  most  composers  were  investigating  subtle  shadings 
and  refinements  of  harmony,  often  to  the  detriment  of  a  feeling  for  linear 
progression.  But  Brahms,  as  an  eager  student  of  the  great  choral  music  of 
earlier  centuries,  learned  (if  he  did  not  already  know  instinctively)  how  to 
create  the  kind  of  music  that  favored  the  interweaving  of  different  vocal 
parts  to  create  rich  and  varied  textures  and  harmonies,  though  always  with  a 
strong,  singable  thread  of  melody  in  each  voice.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
aware  (as  all  great  choral  composers  must  be)  of  the  ever-changing  tone 
qualities  of  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  voice  throughout  their  ranges,  so 
that  in  combination  he  could  achieve  wonders  of  expression  through  the 
carefully  arranged  climaxes  of  massed  voices  in  their  most  resonant 
registers. 

Brahms  achieved  his  mastery  of  choral  technique  both  from  a  study  of 
the  older  masters  and  also  from  a  good  deal  of  practical  experience  as  a 
choral  conductor,  especially  in  his  younger  years  at  Detmold  and 
Hamburg  from  about  1857  to  1863.  From  this  time  on  he  wrote  a  large 
number  of  choral  works  of  all  sizes,  from  the  great  German  Requiem  to 
slight  folk-song  adaptations.  Most  of  the  smaller  works  were  for  mixed 
voices,  though  there  were  a  substantial  number  of  pieces  for  women's 
voices  composed  while  he  conducted  a  chorus  of  women  at  Detmold.  The 
texts  range  from  folk  songs  to  Biblical  passages  and  the  whole  range  of 
poetry  from  slight  poetasters  to  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

O  Heiland  reiss  die  Himmel  auf  (O  Savior,  rend  the  heavens  asunder),  Opus  74, 
No.  2,  was  composed  between  1860  and  1865,  though  not  published  until 
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late  in  the  1870s.  The  anonymous  text  is  an  old  Lutheran  chorale,  and 
Brahms  has  taken  the  old  melody  that  went  with  it  to  recreate  the 
polyphonic  style  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  This 
motet  could  very  well  be  an  homage  to  J.S.  Bach  and  his  immediate 
predecessors,  cast  as  it  is  in  strict  counterpoint  as  a  set  of  chorale 
variations,  with  the  original  melody  heard  in  the  soprano  for  the  first  two 
stanzas,  in  the  tenor  for  the  third  stanza,  and  in  the  bass  for  the  fourth. 
The  final  stanza  is  a  somewhat  freer  paraphrase  of  the  melody 
culminating  in  an  elaborate  "Amen."  The  composer's  devotion  to  older 
musical  practice  caused  him  almost  totally  to  submerge  his  own  musical 
personality  in  an  act  of  historical  homage  (though  the  two-against-three 
patterns  in  the  third  stanza  are  surely  a  giveaway!). 

The  twelve  short  pieces  for  women's  voices  with  optional  piano 
accompaniment  were  composed  between  1859  and  1863  and  published  as 
Opus  44.  Most  of  them  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  folk  song — the 
diatonic  melodies  being  repeated  literally  from  one  stanza  to  another  (with 
an  occasional  telling  change,  such  as  the  last  stanza  of  Die  Nonne)  —  yet  even 
here,  in  the  most  simple  of  these  settings,  Brahms  often  extends  a  phrase 
just  beyond  our  expectation  to  create  a  greater  breadth  of  line.  The  last 
song  in  the  set,  Marznacht,  is  replete  with  complex  contrapuntal 
interweaving  of  the  four  vocal  lines,  though  it  is  that  subtle  art  that 
conceals  itself  in  order  to  express  the  dismay  and  delight  inherent  in  the 
change  from  winter  to  spring. 

Another  contrapuntal  tour-de-force  is  one  of  the  composer's  earliest 
surviving  choral  works,  composed  in  the  spring  of  1856  and  published 
later  as  a  "Geisiliches  Lied"  ("Sacred  Song"),  Opus  30,  with  a  text  by  the  great 
seventeenth-century  hymn  writer  Paul  Flemming.  The  motet  is 
constructed  of  two  interlocking  canons  (that  is,  strict  imitations,  with  one 
voice  literally  imitating  another  throughout)  at  a  time  interval  of  one 
measure  and  a  pitch  interval  of  a  ninth  (an  octave  plus  one  step);  the 
soprano  and  tenor  form  one  pair,  alto  and  bass  another.  The  sheer  power 
of  Brahms's  technique  in  this  understated  piece  was  regarded  by  many 
romantically  inclined  observers  as  dry  and  pedantic,  necessarily  requiring 
a  shackling  of  the  imagination,  though  musicians  today,  who  are  much 
more  interested  in  contrapuntal  technique  than  were  those  of  a  century 
ago,  are  astonished  at  the  combination  of  expression  with  the  high- 
mindedness  of  Brahms's  writing. 

The  much  later  motets  published  as  Opus  109  under  the  title  ¥esi-  und 
Gedenkspruche  are  altogether  broader  in  effect.  These  solemn,  yet  radiant, 
compositions  are  cast  in  the  double-chorus  format  familiar  to  Brahms 
from  the  motets  of  J.S.  Bach  and  composers  before  him,  leading  back  to 
Heinrich  Schiitz  and  on  back  into  the  sixteenth  century.  The  outgoing 
spirit  of  these  works  may,  in  part,  have  been  motivated  by  the  event  for 
which  they  were  composed — the  composer's  reconciliation  with  his  native 
city  of  Hamburg,  to  which  he  returned  in  1889  after  a  quarter-century's 
absence  to  be  honored  with  the  "freedom  of  the  city."  The  set  of  motets 
(whose  title  may  be  translated  "Festival  and  Commemorative  Epigrams") 
assembles  a  series  of  Biblical  passages  as  admonition,  praise,  and  words  of 
promise,  a  forthright  prelude  to  a  civic  ceremony,  as  well  as  a  profound 
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homage  to  the  composer's  own  musical  forebears. 

The  final  work  on  the  present  program  is  an  early  composition  which 
Brahms  never  chose  to  publish  in  his  lifetime.  He  wrote  Dem  dunkeln  Schoss 
der  heilgen  Erde  (To  holy  earth's  dark  womb)  in  Hamburg  just  before  leaving  to 
accept  the  post  of  director  of  the  Singakademie  in  Vienna  in  1863.  The 
music  was  not  published  until  1927.  It  is  a  beautifully  conceived, 
understated  setting  of  a  passage  from  Schiller's  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (The 
Lay  of  the  Bell),  a  lengthy  moralizing  poem  that  was  once  memorized  by 
virtually  every  German  schoolchild  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  lines 
chosen  by  Brahms  draw  an  analogy  between  the  harvest  of  the 
husbandman  in  his  field  and  the  more  precious  harvest  of  the  immortal 
soul  after  death.  In  this  short  work,  Brahms  eschews  technical  wizardry 
and  concentrates  on  a  freely  expressive  setting  of  Schiller's  words. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


O  Heiland  reiss  die  Himmel  auf 

O  Heiland,  reiss  die  Himmel  auf, 
herab,  herauf  vom  Himmel  lauf, 
reiss  ab  vom  Himmel  Tor  und  Tiir, 
reiss  ab  was  Schloss  und  Riegel  fiir. 


O  Savior,  rend  the  heavens  asunder 

O  Savior,  rend  the  heavens  asunder, 
come  down  from  heaven, 
tear  aside  the  gate  and  door  of  heaven, 
tear  open  what  was  bolted  and  barred. 


O  Gott  ein  Tau  vom  Himmel  giess, 
im  Tau  herab,  o  Heiland,  fliess, 
ihr  Wolken  brecht  und  regnet  aus 
den  Konig  iiber  Jakobs  Haus. 


O  God,  pour  down  a  dew  from  heaven, 
flow  into  that  dew,  O  Savior; 
you  clouds,  break  open  and  rain  down 
a  king  over  the  house  of  Jacob. 


O  Erd  schlag  aus,  schlag  aus,  o  Erd, 
dass  Berg  und  Tal  griin  alles  werd, 
o  Erd  herfiir  dies  Bliimlein  bring, 
o  Heiland  aus  der  Erde  spring. 


O  earth  bring  forth,  bring  forth,  o  earth, 
that  mountain  and  valley  may  become  green; 
o  earth,  bring  forth  this  blossom. 
Savior,  spring  forth  from  the  earth. 


Hie  leiden  wir  die  grosste  Not, 
vor  Augen  steht  der  bittre  Tod, 
ach,  komm,  fiihr  uns  mit  starker  Hand 
von  Elend  zu  dem  Vaterland. 


Here  we  suffer  the  greatest  distress, 
before  our  eyes  stands  bitter  death; 
come,  lead  us  with  thy  strong  hand 
for  our  misery  to  our  Father's  realm. 


Da  wollen  wir  all  danken  dir, 
unserm  Erloser  fiir  und  fiir, 
da  wollen  v/ir  all  loben  dich, 
je  allzeit  immer  und  ewiglich. 


—  anon. 


Then  we  shall  all  thank  thee, 
our  redeemer,  forever  and  ever; 
then  we  shall  praise  thee 
at  all  times  forever  and  eternally. 


Zwolf  Lieder  und  Romanzen 


Minnelied 

Der  holdseligen  sonder  Wank 

sing'  ich  frohlichen  Minnesang, 

denn  die  Reine, 

die  ich  meine, 

winkt  mir  lieblichen  Habedank. 

Ach  bin  inniglich  minnewund, 
gar  zu  minniglich  kiisst  ihr  Mund, 


Love  Song 

To  my  fair  one  unwaveringly 

I  sing  joyous  songs  of  love, 

for  the  pure  one 

whom  I  mean 

offers  me  sweet  recompense. 

Ah,  I  am  inwardly  wounded  with  love, 
her  mouth  kisses  so  lovingly. 
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J              lacht  so  griisslich. 

laughs  with  such  greetings,                                                               1 

lockt  so  kiisslich. 

entices  so  with  kisses                                                                           1 

dass  mir's  bebt  in  des  Herzensgrund. 

that  my  heart  trembles.                                                                   R 

Gleich  der  sonnigen  Veilchenau 

Like  the  sunny  field  of  violets 

glanzt  der  wonnigen  Augen  blau; 

her  joyous  blue  eyes  sparkle; 

frisch  und  riindchen 

fresh  and  round 

bliiht  ihr  Miindchen 

her  mouth  blossoms 

gleich  der  knospenden  Ros'  im  Thau. 

like  the  budding  rose  in  the  dew. 

Ihrer  Wangelein  Hchtes  Roth 

Her  cheeks'  blushing  red 

hat  kein  Engelein  so  mir  Gott! 

cannot  be  found  on  any  angel,  oh  God! 

Eia!  sass  ich 

Eia!  If  I  only  could  sit 

unablassig 

constantly 

bei  der  PreisHchen  bis  zum  Tod! 

by  this  praiseworthy  creature  until  I  die! 

—  anon. 

Der  Brautigam 

The  Bridegroom 

Von  alien  Bergen  nieder 

Down  from  all  the  mountains 

so  frohlich  Griissen  schallt. 

resounds  a  merry  greeting; 

das  ist  der  Friihling  wieder. 

it  is  spring  again. 

der  ruft  zum  griinen  Wald. 

calling  to  the  greenwood. 

Dein  Liedchen  ist  erklungen 

Your  song  has  resounded 

herauf  zum  stillen  Schloss, 

up  to  the  silent  castle. 

dein  Liebster  hat's  gesungen. 

your  beloved  has  sung  it. 

der  hebt  dich  auf  sein  Ross. 

he  who  lifts  you  up  onto  his  steed. 

Wir  reiten  so  geschwinde 

-Il__    \  Jl 1 :^ 

We  ride  so  swiftly 

C-..    C -11 1    • I 
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da  rauscht  die  Luft  so  linde, 
in  Waldeseinsamkeit. 

Wohin?  in  Mondenschimmer, 
so  bleich  der  Wald  schon  steht. 
Leis'  rauscht  die  Nacht,  frag'  nimmer, 
wo  Lieb'  zu  Ende  geht! 

—  anon. 

Barcarolle 

"O  Fischer  auf  den  Fluthen,  Fidelin! 
Komm  schnell  zu  fischen  her." 

Und  auf  seinem  schmucken  Kahne, 

auf  dem  Kahne  rudert  er. 

Fidelinlinla. 
"Was  willst  du,  dass  ich  fische?  Fidelin!" 
"Mein  Ringlein  fiel  in's  Meer." 

Und  auf  seinem  (etc.) 
"Dir  lohnt  die  schonste  Borse,  Fidelin! 
Von  hundert  Thalern  schwer." 

Und  auf  seinem  (etc.) 
"Nicht  will  ich  deine  Borse,  Fidelin! 
Von  hundert  Thalern  schwer." 

Und  auf  seinem  (etc.) 
"Ein  liebevolles  Kiisschen,  Fidelin! 
Ein  Kuss  ist  mein  Begehr." 

Und  auf  seinem  (etc.) 

—  anon,  (from  the  Italian) 


the  air  murmurs  so  mildly 
in  the  forest  solitude. 

Whither?  In  the  moonlight 
the  forest  stands  so  pale. 
Softly  the  night  rustles;  never  ask 
where  loves  comes  to  an  end! 


Barcarolle 

"O  fisherman  on  the  floods,  Fidelin! 
Come  quickly  to  fish  over  here." 

And  on  his  trim  little  boat, 

on  his  boat  he  steers, 

Fidelinlinla. 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  fish?" 
"My  ring  fell  into  the  sea. 

"I'll  reward  you  with  the  finest  purse, 
laden  with  a  hundred  Thalers." 

"I  don't  want  your  purse, 
laden  with  a  hundred  Thalers. 

A  loving  kiss, 

a  kiss  is  my  demand." 
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Fragen  Questions 

Wozu  ist  mein  langes  Haar  mir  dann.  Why  do  I  have  such  long  hair 

wenn  ich  kein  Band  drein  flechten  kann?  if  I  can't  weave  a  ribbon  into  it? 
Wozu  ist  mein  Fiisschen  mir  flink  und  fein,     And  why  is  my  foot  so  agile  and  dainty 
darf  tanzen  ich  nicht  mit  dem  Liebsten       if  I  may  not  dance  with  my  beloved? 
mein? 


What  good  is  my  white  hand 

if  I  can't  hold  my  love  in  embrace? 


Wozu  ist  mir  nur  die  weisse  Hand, 
darf  ich  nicht  halten  den  Liebsten 

umspannt? 
Wozu  mein  Aug  mir  so  schwarz  und  so      What  good  my  eye,  so  black  and  so  sharp, 

scharf, 
wenn's  nicht  mehr  den  Liebsten  erspahen     If  it  may  no  longer  espy  my  love? 

darf? 

Wozu  sind  mir  die  Gedanken  mein?  Why  do  I  have  thoughts? 

zu  denken,  mein  Liebster,  allimmer  dein!     To  think,  my  beloved,  always  of  you! 

—  Slavic  song 


Die  Miillerin 

Die  Miihle,  die  dreht  ihre  Fliigel, 
der  Sturm,  der  saus't  darin, 
und  unter  der  Linde  am  Hiigel, 
da  weinet  die  Miillerin. 

Lass  sausen  den  wind  und  brausen, 
ich  habe  gebaut  auf  den  Wind, 
ich  habe  gebaut  auf  die  Schwiire, 
da  war  ich  ein  torichtes  Kind. 

Noch  hat  mich  der  Wind  nicht  belogen, 
der  Wind,  der  blieb  mir  treu, 
nun  bin  ich  verarmt  und  betrogen, 
die  Schwiire,  die  waren  nur  Spreu. 

Wo  ist,  der  sie  geschworen? 
Der  Wind  nimmt  den  Klagen  nur  auf. 
Er  hat  sich  auf's  Wandern  verloren, 
es  findet  der  Wind  ihn  nicht  auf. 

—  Adalbert  von  Chamisso 


Die  Nonne 

Im  stillen  Klostergarten 
eine  bleiche  Jungfrau  ging; 
der  Mond  beschien  sie  triibe, 
an  ihrer  Wimper  hing 
die  Trane  zarter  Liebe. 

"O  wohl  mir,  dass  gestorben 
der  treue  Buhle  mein! 
Ich  darf  ihn  wieder  lieben: 
Er  wird  ein  Engel  sein, 
und  Engel  darf  ich  lieben." 

Sie  trat  mit  zagem  Schritte 
wohl  zum  Marienbild; 


The  Miller's  Daughter 

The  mill  turns  its  vanes, 

a  storm  rages  within, 

and  under  the  linden  tree  on  the  hill 

weeps  the  miller's  daughter. 

Let  the  wind  rush  and  roar, 
I  have  relied  in  the  wind, 
I  have  relied  upon  promises — 
in  that  I  was  a  foolish  child. 

Yet  the  wind  has  not  betrayed  me, 
the  wind  remained  faithful, 
yet  I  am  now  impoverished  and  betrayed, 
the  promises  were  but  chaff. 

Where  is  he  who  swore  them? 
The  wind  takes  up  my  lament. 
He  has  lost  himself  a-wandering, 
and  the  wind  cannot  track  him  down. 


The  Nun 

In  the  silent  cloister  garden 

walked  a  pale  maiden; 

the  moon  shone  drearily  on  her, 

on  her  eyelids  hung 

tears  of  tender  love. 

"It  is  good  that  my  true  love 

has  died! 

Now  I  may  love  him  again: 

he  will  be  an  angel, 

and  angels  I  may  love." 

She  walked  with  hesitant  step 
to  the  image  of  Mary; 
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es  stand  in  lichteni  Scheine, 
es  sah  so  muttermild 
herunter  auf  die  Reine. 

Sie  sank  zu  seinen  Fiissen, 

sah  auf  mit  Himmelsruh, 

bis  ihre  Augenlider 

im  Tode  fielen  zu; 

ihr  Schleier  wallte  nieder. 


it  stood  in  a  soft  halo, 

looking  down  with  maternal  gentleness 

on  the  pure  one. 

She  sank  down  at  its  foot, 

looked  up  with  celestial  peace, 

until  her  eyelids 

closed  in  death; 

her  veil  fluttered  down. 


Ludwig  Uhland 


Rosen  in  Bliithe 

Nun  stehn  die  Rosen  in  Bliithe, 
da  wirft  die  Lieb'  ein  Netzlein  aus. 
Du  schwanker,  loser  Falter, 
du  hilfst  dir  nimmer  heraus. 

Und  wenn  ich  waren  gefangen 
in  dieser  junger  Rosenzeit, 
und  war's  die  Haft  der  Liebe, 
ich  miisste  vergehen  vor  Leid. 

Ich  mag  nicht  sehnen  und  sorgen, 
durch  bliihende  Walder  schweift  mein 

Lauf. 
Die  liift'gen  Lieder  fliegen 
bis  in  die  Wipfel  hinauf. 


Roses  in  Bloom 

Now  the  roses  are  blooming, 
and  Cupid  throws  out  a  little  net. 
You  supple,  free  butterfly, 
you'll  never  escape! 

And  if  I  were  caught 
in  this  early  time  of  roses, 
even  if  Love  were  my  guard, 
I  would  pass  away  for  sorrow. 

I  may  not  yearn  or  sorrow, 

my  path  runs  through  blossoming  forests. 

My  airy  songs  fly 

up  into  the  branches  of  the  trees. 


-if  ^ 


Die  Berge  sind  spitz 

Die  Berge  sind  spitz  und  die  Berge  sind 

kalt, 
mein  Schatz  steigt  zu  Berge  und  ich  in 

den  Wald. 
Da  tropfelt  das  Laub  von  Regen  und  Tau, 
ob  die  Augen  da  tropfeln,  wer  sieht  es 


genau! 


-anon. 


Am  Wildbach  die  Weiden 

Am  Wildbach  die  Weiden, 
die  schwanken  Tag  und  Nacht. 
Die  Liebe  von  uns  beiden 
hat  Gott  so  fest  gemacht. 

Am  Wildbach  die  Weiden, 
die  haben  nicht  Wort  und  Ton. 
Wenn  sich  die  Augen  besprechen, 
so  wissen  die  Herzen  davon. 


—  anon. 


The  mountains  are  pointed 

The  mountains  are  pointed  and  the 

mountains  are  cold; 
my  love  climbs  the  mountains,  I  walk  in 

the  forest. 
There  the  trees  drip  with  rain  and  dew; 
if  teardrops  run  from  my  eyes,  who  will  see 

it? 


The  Willows  of  Wildbach 

The  willows  of  Wildbach 

sway  day  and  night. 

Our  love 

has  God  made  as  firm  as  that. 

The  willows  of  Wildbach 
have  no  word  or  speech. 
When  the  eyes  communicate, 
then  the  heart  understands. 


—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 

Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toru  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 
Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannert,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Ctaus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 

All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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Und  gehst  du  iiber  den  Kirchhof 

Und  gehst  du  iiber  den  Kirchhof, 
da  findst  du  ein  frisches  Grab; 
da  senkten  sie  mit  Tranen 
ein  schones  Herz  hinab. 

Und  fragst  du  woran's  gestorben, 
kein  Grabstein  Antwort  gibt; 
doch  leise  fliistern  die  Winde, 
es  hatte  zu  heiss  geUebt. 


And  if  you  go  to  the  churchyard 

And  if  you  go  to  the  churchyard, 
you'll  find  there  a  fresh  grave; 
there,  with  weeping,  they  buried 
a  beautiful  heart. 


And  if  you  ask  why  it  died, 
no  stone  will  give  an  answer; 
but  the  winds  softly  whisper, 
"It  loved  too  ardently." 


Die  Braut  (Von  der  Insel  Riigen) 

Eine  blaue  Schiirze  hast  du  mir  gegeben, 

Mutter,  schad  urns  Farben, 

Mutter,  schad  urns  Weben! 

Morgen  in  der  Friihe 

wird  sie  bleich  erscheinen, 

will  zu  Nacht  so  lange 

Tranen  auf  sie  weinen. 

Und  wenn  meine  Tranen 
es  nicht  schaffen  konnen, 
wie  sie  immer  stromen, 
wie  sie  immer  brennen, 
wird  mein  Liebster  kommen 
und  mir  Wasser  bringen, 
wird  sich  Meereswasser 
aus  den  Locken  ringen. 

Denn  er  liegt  da  unten 
in  des  Meeres  Grunde, 
und  wenn  ihm  die  Wogen 
rauschen  diese  Kunde, 
dass  ich  hier  soil  freien 
und  ihm  treulos  werden, 
aus  der  Tiefe  steigt  er 
auf  zur  bosen  Erden. 

In  die  Kirche  soil  ich 
nun,  ich  will  ja  kommen, 
will  mich  fromm  gesellen 
zu  den  andern  Frommen. 
Lasst  mich  am  Altare 
still  voriiberziehen, 
denn  dort  ist  mein  Platzchen, 
wo  die  Witwen  knieen. 

—  Wilhelm  Muller 


The  Bride  (from  the  Isle  of  Riigen) 

You  have  given  me  a  blue  pinafore, 
mother,  too  bad  about  the  dyes, 
mother,  too  bad  about  the  weave! 
Early  tomorrow  morning 
it  will  appear  so  pale, 
tonight  I  shall  weep 
long  tears  upon  it. 

And  if  my  tears 
cannot  accomplish  it, 
as  they  ever  stream  forth, 
as  they  ever  burn, 
my  love  will  come 
and  bring  me  water, 
will  wring  sea-water 
out  of  his  locks. 

For  he  is  lying  below 
on  the  ocean  floor, 
and  if  the  waves 
whisper  to  him  this  news, 
that  I  should  court  again 
and  be  faithless  to  him, 
he  will  arise  from  the  deep 
to  the  wicked  earth. 

Into  church  now  shall  I  go, 

I  will  come  there 

and  piously  unite 

with  another  pious  man. 

Let  me  pass  silently 

by  the  altar, 

for  over  there  is  my  place, 

where  widows  kneel. 


Marznacht 

Horch!  wie  brauset  der  Sturm 

und  der  schwellende  Strom  in  der  Nacht 

hin! 
Schaurig  susses  Gefijhl! 
lieblicher  FrCihling,  du  nahst! 

—  Ludwig  Uhland 


March  Night 

Hark!  how  the  storm  roars 

and  the  swelling  stream  in  the  night! 

Sweet  shudder! 

dear  Spring,  you  draw  near! 
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I     I 


Lass  dich  nur  nichts  nicht  dauren 

Lass  dich  nur  nichts  nicht  dauren 

mit  Trauren, 

sei  stille, 

wie  Gott  es  fiigt, 

so  sei  vergniigt 

mein  Wille. 

Was  willst  du  heute  sorgen 

auf  morgen, 

der  Line 

steht  allem  fiir, 

der  gibt  auch  dir 

das  Deine. 

Sei  nur  in  allem  Handel 

ohn'  Wandel, 

steh'  feste, 

was  Gott  beschleusst, 

das  ist  und  heisst 

das  Beste. 


Let  nothing  ever  grieve  thee 

Let  nothing  ever  grieve  thee 

with  sorrow, 

be  still, 

as  God  has  ordained  it, 

be  content, 

my  will. 

Why  should  you  care  today 

about  tomorrow? 

The  One  God 

directs  everything, 

and  he  will  give  you,  too, 

that  which  is  yours. 

Only  be  in  all  your  doings 

unchanging, 

stand  firm. 

What  God  determines 

is  and  is  called 

the  best. 


Amen. 


Paul  Flemming 


Amen. 


AT  THE 

KOUSSEVITZKY 

ARTS  CENTER 

THEATRE 

BeiksHire  Community  College 
Piltslieia  MA 


ESiBEMSir^E^ 


'^JBakshireUSalkt 


ROMEO  &  JULIET 

JULY  2.  3.  9.  10 
MmiMatinee  -  JULY  7  2p  i 


LE  DIVERTISSEMENT 

JULY  16    17    ' 
23   ?4 


GISELLE 

JULY  30   31  &  AUG   6^  7' 
Mini -Matinee  -  AUG  4  2p  i 


PERFORMANCES 

Saturdays  5  00  p  m  &  8  30  pm  Sundays  8  00  p.m. 


TICKET  PRICES 

510  00  &  S9  00  Discounts  for  children,  senior  cili/ens,,  and  groups 

TICKET  INFORMATION  &  RESERVATIONS:  (413)  442-1307 


617-861-0242 


Studio  and  Location 
DIGITAL  RECORDING 


Burwen  Technology,  Inc. 

12  Holmes  Road 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  021 73 
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Fest-  und  Gedenkspriiche 


Unsere  Vater 

Unsere  Vater  hofften  auf  Dich; 
und  da  sie  hofften,  halfst  Du  ihnen  aus. 
Zu  dir  schrieen  sie, 
und  wurden  errettet, 
sie  hofften  auf  Dich 
und  wurden  nicht  zuschanden. 
Der  Herr  wird  Seinem  Volk  Kraft  geben, 
der  Herr  wird  Sein  Volk  segnen  mit 
Frieden. 

—  Psalm  22:5,6;  Psalm  29:11 


Our  fathers 

Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee; 

and  since  they  trusted,  thou  didst  help  them. 

Unto  thee  did  they  cry 

and  were  delivered, 

they  hoped  in  thee 

and  were  not  confounded. 

The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people, 

the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace. 


r  '  t 


Wenn  ein  starker  Gewappneter 

Wenn  ein  starker  Gewappneter 

seinen  Palast  bewahret, 

so  bleibet  das  Seine  mit  Frieden. 

Aber:  ein  jeglich  Reich, 

so  es  mit  ihm  selbst  uneins  wird, 

das  wird  wiiste,  und  ein  Haus  fallet 

iiber  das  andere. 

—  Luke  11:21,17 


When  a  strong  man  fully  armed 

When  a  strong  man  fully  armed 

is  on  guard  over  his  castle, 

his  possessions  are  safe. 

But:  every  kingdom 

divided  against  itself 

goes  to  ruin,  and  one  house 

falls  over  the  other. 


Wo  ist  ein  so  herrlich  Volk 

Wo  ist  ein  so  herrlich  Volk  zu  dem  Gotter 
nache  sich  tun,  als  der  Herr,  unser  Gott, 
so  oft  wir  Ihn  anrufen? 
Hiite  dich  nur,  und  bewahre  deine  Seele 

wohl, 
dass  du  nicht  vergessest  der  Geschichte 
die  deine  Augen  gesehen  haben, 
und  dass  sie  nicht  aus  deinem  Herzen 

komme 
alle  dein  Lebelang, 
und  sollt  deinen  Kindern  und 

Kindeskindern 
kund  tun.  Amen. 

—  Deuteronomy  4-:7,9 


What  great  nation 

What  great  nation  has  gods 
close  at  hand  as  the  Lord  our  God 
is  close  to  us  whenever  we  call  to  him? 
Only  take  care:  be  on  the  watch 

not  to  forget  the  things 

that  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes, 

and  do  not  let  them  pass  from  your  minds 

as  long  as  you  shall  live, 

but  teach  them  to  your  children  and  your 

children's  children.  Amen. 


Dem  dunkeln  Schoss  der  heilgen  Erde 

Dem  dunkeln  Schoss  der  heilgen  Erde 
vertraut  der  Samann  seine  Saat, 
und  hofft,  dass  sie  entkeimen  werde 
zum  Segen,  nach  des  Himmels  Rat. 
Noch  kostlicheren  Samen  bergen 
wir  trauernd  in  der  Erde  Schoss 
und  hoffen,  dass  er  aus  den  Sargen 
erbliihen  soil  zu  schonerm  Los. 

—  Friedrich  von  Schiller, 
"Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke' 


To  holy  earth's  dark  womb 

To  holy  earth's  dark  womb 

the  husbandman  entrusts  his  seed, 

hoping  that  it  will  sprout 

as  a  blessing,  according  to  heaven's  will. 

Still  more  precious  seed  do  we  hide, 

mourning,  in  earth's  womb 

and  hope  that  from  the  grave  it  will 

blossom  to  a  fairer  fate. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Friday,  29  July  at  9 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 


J 


* 

■  i 


BRAHMS 


Rhapsody  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus, 
and  Orchestra,  Opus  53 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
MEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E-flat,  Romantic 

Bewegt,  nicht  zu  schnell 

(With  motion,  not  too  fast) 
Andante  quasi  Allegretto 
Scherzo.  Bewegt; 

Trio:  Nicht  zu  schnell.  Keinesfalls  schleppend 
(Not  too  fast.  On  no  account  dragging) 
Finale.  Bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 

(With  motion,  but  not  too  fast) 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Week  IV 


NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Rhapsody  for  Contralto,  Male  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  Opus  53 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  183  3  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  3  April  1897.  The  Alto  Rhapsody  was  composed  in  1869  and 
had  its  first  hearing  at  a  closed  rehearsal  at  Karlsruhe  in  the  fall  of  that  year;  Pauline 
Viardot- Garcia  was  soloist  and  Hermann  Levi  conducted.  The  first  public  performance 
was  given  at  ]ena  on  3  March  1870  with  Ernst  Naumann  conducting  and  again  with 
Mme.  Viardot -Garcia.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  its  first  season,  on  11  February  1882  at  the  Boston  Music 
Hall:  the  soloist  was  Mary  H.  How,  the  conductor  Georg  Henschel.  The  score  calls  for 
contralto  solo,  four-part  male  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons  in  pairs,  two  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

About  the  time  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  had  its  first  run  of 
performances,  Brahms  completed  his  A  major  Serenade  but  then  wrote  no 
more  orchestral  pieces  until  the  Haydn  Variations  of  1873.  He  composed 
meanwhile  the  great  sets  of  piano  variations  on  themes  by  Handel  and 
Paganini;  chamber  music  including  the  two  string  sextets,  the  Piano 
Quintet,  the  Horn  Trio,  the  E  minor  cello  sonata,  and  the  first  of  his 
string  quartets  that  he  thought  fit  for  publication;  and  much  music  for 
voices,  from  Lieder  to  the  German  Requiem.  The  accompanied  vocal  works 
of  this  period  —  the  German  Requiem,  the  little-known  Goethe  cantata 
Rinaldo,  the  Alto  Rhapsody,  the  Song  of  Fate,  and  the  Song  of  Triumph 
(a  handsome  neo-Handelian  blaze  rendered  disreputable  by  its  too  blatant 
crowing  over  the  defeated  French  after  the  1870-71  war)  —  were,  among 
other  things,  tools  for  Brahms  to  sharpen  his  orchestral  skills. 

Brahms  the  songwriter  has  been  accused  of  having  no  literary  taste, 
especially  when  compared  with  his  mentor,  Schumann,  and  his  much 
younger  contemporary,  Hugo  Wolf.  It  is  true  that  in  casting  around  for 
Lieder  texts  he  was  not  looking  for  the  exquisite  lyric  as  much  as  for  the 
stimulus  of  atmosphere  or  for  the  telling  phrase  and  that  he  often  found 
what  he  needed  in  verse  by  writers  whom,  but  for  Brahms,  we  would  not 
know.  Brahms  was  in  fact  a  reader  of  huge  appetite  and  sharp 
discernment  who  gathered  a  library  including  the  complete  available 
works  of  Boccaccio,  Byron,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  Keller,  Lessing, 
Lichtenberg,  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  and  Tieck  (the  foreigners  in  German 
translation),  as  well  as  many  anthologies  of  poetry  and  collections  of  folk 
songs.  In  his  choral  works,  which  he  regarded  as  "large  statements"  as 
distinct  from  the  genre  paintings  and  lyric  contemplations  of  his  Lieder 
and  part-songs,  he  turned  to  the  books  he  cherished  most  and  knew  best, 
in  first  place  to  the  Bible,  then  to  Goethe,  and  also  to  Schiller  and 
Holderlin. 

Brahms  had  been  setting  Goethe  since  the  time  of  the  First  Piano 
Concerto,  and  Rinaldo  —  that  fascinating  yet  not  quite  convincing  essay  in 
Sturm  und  Drang  —  had  occupied  him  off  and  on  for  several  years  in  the 
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1860s.  He  was  moved  —  reminded,  as  it  were  —  to  compose  the  Alto 
Rhapsody  by  seeing  someone  else's  setting  of  the  same  text.  To  his  friend 
and  biographer,  the  philologist  and  music  historian  Hermann  Deiters,  he 
wrote  in  September  1869: 

I  recall  having  seen  at  your  house  a  book  of  songs  by  Reichardt  (or 
possibly  Zelter)  that  included  a  passage  from  Goethe's  Harzreise  (Aber 
abseits  wer  ist's?).  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  just  set  it  and  that  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  my  precursor's  work.  I  am  calling  my 
piece  (for  solo  contralto,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra)  "Rhapsody,"  but  I 
believe  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  honorable  gentleman  who  had  the 
floor  before  me  for  that  as  well. 

Except  that  Reichardt  began  his  setting  not,  like  Brahms,  with  "Aher  abseits 
wer  ist's?"  but  six  lines  later,  at  "Ach,  wer  heilet  die  Schmerzen,"  Brahms  had 
remembered  accurately:  the  Rhapsody  by  Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt 
(1752-1814),  Kapellmeister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  as  well  as  observant 
and  deft  reporter  in  many  books  of  the  European  cultural  scene  of  his 
time,  was  published  in  1790  in  the  third  volume  of  an  extensive  collection 
titled  Cdcilia  of  Reichardt's  songs  and  church  pieces.  While  Brahms  had  not 
looked  long  at  Reichardt's  Rhapsody,  something  of  what  he  had  seen  had 
stuck,  and  in  asking  to  see  the  piece  again  he  was  obviously  eager  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to  just  how  much  —  consciously  and 
unconsciously  —  he  had  taken  over  from  his  "verehrten  Vorredner."  ^rdih.vc\.s's 
setting  is  in  a  richer  musical  language  and  it  is  the  product  of  a  more 
complicated  mind;  many  similarities,  however,  between  the  two 
Rhapsodies  —  key,  meter,  even  a  few  details  of  melodic  contour,  the 
change  to  C  major  at  "Ist  auf  deinem  Psalter" — are  too  striking  to  be  nothing 
but  coincidence. 


Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 
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What  Brahms  set  is  three  stanzas  of  a  long  poem  —  thirteen  stanzas, 
eighty-eight  lines  in  all  —  called  Harzreise  im  Winter,  or  Journey  through  the 
Harz  Mountains  in  Winter.  Goethe  wrote  the  poem  on  just  such  a  journey  in 
December  1777.  He  was  twenty-eight,  the  celebrated  author  of  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen  and  The  Sufferings  of  Young  Werther,  and,  since  November  1775,  a 
resident  of  Weimar,  whose  reigning  Duke  he  served  as  Minister  of  State, 
Director  of  Theaters,  Inspector  of  Mines,  Intellectual-  and  Scientist-at- 
Large,  and,  in  his  later  years,  principal  tourist  attraction.  It  was  ostensibly 
to  inspect  mining  villages  that  Goethe  journeyed  into  the  mountains,  but 
characteristically  he  had  a  complex  agenda  in  view:  he  wanted  to  climb  the 
Brocken,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Harz  chain  and  famous  as  the  site  of  the 
Witches'  Sabbath  (as  such  it  would  become  enormously  important  in 
Faust);  he  also  needed  to  clear  his  head;  and  in  response  to  a  plea  for 
comfort,  he  went  to  visit  a  certain  Friedrich  Viktor  Leberecht  Plessing,  a 
theology  student  who  lived  in  the  Harz  district  and  who  had  become 
morose,  misanthropic,  and  generally  depressed  as  a  result  of  reading 
Werther.*  Harzreise  im  Winter  is  in  many  ways  a  difficult  poem,  allusive,  full 
of  quick  shifts  of  subject  and  point  of  view.  Fastening  upon  what  Thomas 
Mann  called  "those  words  so  wonderfully  versed  in  the  ways  of  souls," 
that  is,  the  three  stanzas  that  speak  to  the  Plessing  part  of  Goethe's 
mission,  Brahms  gives  us  the  most  directly,  most  piercingly 
communicative  portion  of  the  poem. 

Brahms  set  great  store  by  the  Rhapsody;  in  a  letter  to  his  publisher 
Fritz  Simrock  he  calls  it  "the  best  that  I  have  prayed  so  far,"  adding  that 


Tlessing  did  not  respond  to  the  cool  Olympian  breezes  of  Goethean  therapy, 
though  his  story  does  in  fact  have  a  perfect  German  happy  ending:  his 
melancholia  vanished  some  years  later,  he  took  his  degree,  was  awarded  a 
university  appointment,  and  thus  ended  his  days  as  Herr  Professor  Doktor 
Plessing. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

TO  THE 

1983-84  SEASON  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  IN  BOSTON  AND 

CARNEGIE  HALL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Brochures  with  complete  program  and  ticket  information  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  season  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 
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there  are  enough  people  in  need  of  such  a  prayer;  that  for  a  time  he  slept 
with  the  score  of  "this  somewhat  intimate  music,"  as  he  called  it,  under 
his  pillow.  The  Rhapsody  —  intimate,  yes,  especially  in  orchestration  (no 
brass  except  one  pair  of  horns,  no  drums),  but  of  gripping  power  in 
declamation,  harmony,  and  rhythmic  tension  —  is  as  near  as  Brahms  ever 
came  to  writing  opera.  The  progression  from  orchestral  introduction 
through  recitative,  arioso,  and  aria,  to  a  finale  with  a  chorus  of 
sympathetic  onlookers,  is  absolutely  operatic.  Opera  was  something  in 
which  Brahms  was,  let  us  say,  never  quite  uninterested;  it  was  something 
to  discuss  from  time  to  time  with  writer  friends;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
1860s  —  and  we  should  remember  that  both  the  Alto  Rhapsody  and  the  Song 
of  Fate  are  the  work  of  a  man  barely  into  the  second  half  of  his  thirties  —  it 
was  also  something  about  which  to  say  that  if  he  had  tried  it  once  in  his 
youth,  even  tried  it  and  failed,  he  would  not  mind  having  another  go  at  it, 
but  as  it  was,  he  was  now  too  old  for  a  first  opera  just  as  he  was  too  old 
for  a  first  marriage. 

Tovey  has  summarized  the  content  of  the  Alto  Rhapsody  so  beautifully 
that  it  would  be  perverse  not  to  quote  him: 

Goethe's  Harzreise  im  Winter  is  an  ode  in  which  the  poet  uses  the  winter 
scenery  of  the  Harz  Forest  as  a  background  for  the  figures  of 
huntsmen  and  foresters  happy  in  the  brotherhood  of  their  crafts, 
contrasted  with  the  solitary  misanthrope  whose  embittered  soul  has 
poisoned  all  that  human  loving-kindness  can  do  for  him.  A  God  has 
appointed  to  each  man  his  path;  the  happy  man  runs  his  course  swiftly 
to  its  joyous  end;  but  he  whose  heart  misery  has  contracted,  struggles 
in  vain  against  the  iron  bonds  which  only  the  bitter  shears  of  fate 
shall  sever  at  last.  It  is  easy  to  follow  the  carriage  which  Good  Fortune 
drives,  as  the  leisurely  cavalcade  on  the  new-levelled  road  follows  the 
Prince's  entry  in  state. 

At  this  point  Brahms  begins  his  interpretation  of  the  poem, 
selecting  with  a  musician's  insight  the  three  middle  stanzas  which. 
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without  rising  to  the  Pindaric  ecstasy  of  the  climax,  contain  in  a 
completeness  of  their  own  the  poet's  heartfelt  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
Love  to  restore  the  soul  of  the  lonely  hater  of  men.  With  shudders  the 
orchestra  presents  an  introductory  picture  of  the  slow  steps  of  the 
recluse,  the  springing  back  of  the  bushes  through  which  he  breaks, 
the  slow  rise  of  the  tall  grass  he  has  trodden,  and  the  solitude  that 
engulfs  him.  Then  the  alto  gives  words  to  the  description,  following 
the  tracks  through  wider  modulations,  and  thus  rounding  off  this 
introduction  with  great  musical  breadth  and  simplicity. 

The  aria  proper  begins  v^ith  "Ach,  wer  heilei  die  Schmerzen"  (the  point  at 
which  Reichardt  had  begun  his  setting),  and  this  is  music  tense  in  its 
cross-rhythms  and  throbbing  syncopations,  its  unflinching  harmonic 
collisions,  and  in  the  bold  leaps  of  the  vocal  line.  Then  comes  the  prayer. 
A  plain  4/4  meter  soothes  the  tense  ambiguities  of  the  earlier  3/2  and 
6/4,*  the  melodic  contours  are  softer,  and  the  harmony  settles  into  a 
beatific  C  major.  It  is  here  that  the  chorus  of  men  joins  the  singer. 
Plucked  strings  suggest  the  psaltery  of  the  Father  of  Love,  and  though  the 
last  two  words  are  "sein  Hen,"  the  music  unmistakably  says  "Amen!" 

—  from  notes  by 
Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  The 
complete  version  of  this  note  on  the  Brahms  Alio  Rhapsody  appeared  originally  in  the 
program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ®1983  and  appears  here 
in  somewhat  abbreviated  form  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Steinberg  and  that 
orchestra. 


"The  music  is  all  written  in  3/2,  that  is,  with  the  six  beats  of  each  measure 
articulated  as  three  groups  of  two,  but  Brahms  constantly  creates  rhythmic 
dissonance  by  setting  against  this  a  division  of  the  six  beats  into  two  groups 
of  three. 
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1                                                         Alto  Rhapsody 

(Alto) 

Aber  abseits,  wer  ist's? 

Who  is  that,  wandering  alone? 

Ins  Gebiisch  verliert  sich  sein  Pfad 

He  loses  his  way  in  the  brush. 

hinter  ihm  schlagen 

Behind  him  the  branches 

die  Strauche  zusammen, 

Close  together  again. 

das  Gras  steht  wieder  auf. 

The  grass  springs  back  again. 

die  Ode  verschlingt  ihn. 

Emptiness  swallows  him. 

Ach,  wer  heilet  die  Schmerzen 

Ah,  who  can  heal  the  pain 

des,  dem  Balsam  zu  Gift  ward? 

Of  one  who  finds  poison  in  balsam? 

Der  sich  Menschenhass 

He  has  drunk  the  hate  of  mankind 

aus  der  Fiille  der  Liebe  trank! 

From  the  cup  of  love! 

Erst  verachtet,  nun  ein  Verachter 

First  scorned,  now  scorning. 

zehrt  er  Heimlich  auf 

He  secretly  wastes 

seinen  eignen  Wert 

His  own  merit 

in  ungeniigender  Selbstsucht. 

In  useless  searching  for  himself. 

(Alto  an 

d  Male  Chorus) 

1st  auf  deinem  Psalter, 

If  there  is  in  your  Psalter, 

Vater  der  Liebe,  ein  Ton 

Father  of  Love,  a  melody 

seinem  Ohre  vernehmlich. 

That  can  reach  his  ear. 

so  erquicke  sein  Herz! 

Revive  his  heart! 

Offne  den  umwolkten  Blick 

Turn  your  unclouded  light 

iiber  die  tausend  Quellen 

Down  on  the  thousand  fountains 

neben  dem  Durstenden 

Beside  the  thirsting  soul 

in  der  Wiiste. 

In  the  wasteland. 

—  Goethe 

English  translation  ®  Capitol  Records 
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Anton  Bruckner 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E-flat,  Romantic 


Joseph  Anton  Bruckner  was  born  in  Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  4  September  1824 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  11  October  1896.  He  began  composing  his  Fourth  Symphony  late 
in  1873,  completing  a  preliminary  version  in  November  the  following  year.  He 
undertook  a  thorough  revision  in  1878,  bringing  it  to  completion  on  5  June  1880.  The 
revision  involved  a  substantial  reworking  of  the  first  and  second  movements,  rewriting  of 
the  fourth,  and,  finally,  substitution  of  a  completely  different  third  movement,  the 
"Hunting  Scherzo"  that  is  now  in  the  score.  Later  changes,  including  some  made  for  the 
unfortunate  first  edition  of  1891,  are  of  dubious  authenticity;  the  1878-80  version, 
edited  by  Robert  Haas,  is  best  taken  as  the  authentic  one  and  will  be  performed  here.  The 
first  performance  took  place  in  Vienna  on  20  February  1881,  Hans  Richter  conducting. 
Anton  Seidl  introduced  the  work  to  the  United  States  in  a  concert  at  New  York's 
Chickering  Hall  on  16  March  1888.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  Anton  Bruckner  at  his  arrival  in  Vienna  in  1868. 
He  was  forty-five  years  old  and  had  come  to  take  up  the  professorship  in 
harmony  and  counterpoint  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  This  position  of 
considerable  prestige  in  the  elegant  and  fashionable  capital  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  had  been  bestowed  on  a  composer  of  extraordinarily 
refined  technique  (when  Bruckner  had  been  tested  in  1861  for  a  diploma 
from  the  Conservatory,  one  of  his  judges  had  exclaimed,  "He  should  have 
examined  us!  If  I  knew  one  tenth  of  what  he  knows,  I'd  be  happy.")-  He 
had  begun  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  composer  of  Masses,  having 
already  written  his  three  major  works  in  that  medium,  and  he  had 
composed  his  Symphony  No.  1  (two  earlier  symphonic  essays  remained 
outside  the  official  canon),  though  it  was  not  yet  known  in  the  capital. 

But  for  all  his  growing  reputation  as  a  composer  and  the  support  that 
he  had  received  in  the  reviews  of  the  influential  critic  Eduard  Hanslick, 
Bruckner  must  have  been  a  strange  apparition.  A  child  of  the  country, 
born  and  raised  in  rural  Upper  Austria,  he  continued  to  dress  in  the 
simplest  costume  characteristic  of  his  peasant  background — baggy  black 
pants  (ending  above  the  ankles  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  pedal-work 
when  playing  the  organ),  a  loose  coat  of  notably  unstylish  cut,  and 
comfortable  white  shirt  with  an  unfashionably  broad  collar.  Short  and 
stocky,  a  valiant  trencherman,  bearing  in  his  profile  a  sharp  physiognomy, 
he  could  easily  be  taken  for  a  peasant  farmer.  More  important  in  its  effect 
on  his  well-being  and  acceptance  in  Vienna  was  his  characteristically 
simple  nature  —  pious,  trusting,  deferential,  and  naive.  He  came,  a  true 
innocent,  and  found  himself  in  that  musico-political  snakepit  that  was 
Vienna.  Utterly  unable  to  be  anything  other  than  himself,  Bruckner  quite 
simply  failed  to  understand  the  intricate  pattern  of  backbiting,  of  personal 
grudges  and  attacks,  of  quid  pro  quo  that  made  up  the  Viennese  musical 
scene.  He  made  one  devastating  political  mistake  and  —  characteristically  — 
kept  on  repeating  it,  quite  ignorant  of  its  consequences  to  himself:  he 
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expressed  and  constantly  reaffirnied  a  strong  admiration  for  Wagner. 

After  arriving  in  Vienna  Bruckner  devoted  almost  his  entire  creative 
energy  to  the  composition  of  symphonies.  The  years  1871  to  1876  saw  the 
pouring  out  of  symphonies  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  Vienna  Philharmonic  (then 
as  now  an  ensemble  of  conservative,  if  not  to  say  reactionary,  taste)  refused 
to  play  the  First  on  account  of  its  "wildness  and  daring,"  then  the  Second, 
claiming  that  it  was  "nonsense."  Yet  when  a  patron  was  found  to  finance 
a  performance  of  the  Second,  it  received  a  standing  ovation  from  the 
audience.  But  it  was  the  next  symphony  that  really  set  the  cap  on 
Bruckner's  problems  in  Vienna.  In  sincere  admiration  of  the  musical 
accomplishments  of  Wagner,  Bruckner  showed  him  the  manuscript  of  the 
Third  Symphony,  in  D  minor,  and  even  dedicated  the  score  to  him.  He 
was  delighted  that  Wagner  accepted  the  dedication,  and  he  ever  after  naively 
referred  to  the  symphony  in  all  his  letters  as  "my  Wagner  Symphony," 
apparently  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  had  thereby  totally  lost  the 
good  will  of  the  critic  Hanslick,  who  from  that  time  on  lost  no 
opportunity  to  attack  Bruckner  and  his  works,  even  conveniently 
forgetting  the  favorable  things  he  had  said  in  the  past.  The  Wagner  party 
in  Vienna  was  delighted  to  find  a  composer  of  symphonies  in  their  camp, 
and  they  promptly  hailed  Bruckner  as  a  master  they  could  use  to 
browbeat  the  Brahmsians.  But  the  entrenched  powers  were  all  in  the 
Brahms  camp,  and  though  Brahms  himself  seems  to  have  respected 
Bruckner's  work,  the  Brahmsians  were  relentless. 


Anton  Bruckner  at  age  sixty 
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Thus,  after  a  devastating  performance  in  1877  of  the  Third  Symphony, 
which  Bruckner  himself  had  to  conduct,  at  which  he  heard  catcalls  and 
jeers  during  the  performance  and  saw  the  hall  emptied  of  its  audience 
before  the  end,  leaving  only  some  twenty-five  young  musicians  (among 
them  Mahler)  to  applaud  the  work,  Bruckner  began  to  revive  his 
previously  composed  symphonies  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  somehow 
more  accessible.  The  Fourth  underwent  this  process  of  rewriting  without 
ever  having  been  heard  in  public.  But  unlike  most  of  his  other 
symphonies,  the  revision  of  1878-80  that  produced  the  first  definitive 
version  was  also  the  last  time  that  Bruckner  seriously  attacked  the  score, 
so  that  the  inevitable  problem  of  choosing  an  "authentic"  version  is,  for 
No.  4  at  least,  a  relatively  simple  one.* 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth,  which  took  place  in  Vienna  in 
1881,  was  a  considerable  success,  though  it  did  not  immediately 
overwhelm  opposition  to  Bruckner.  His  symphonies  are  so  individual  and 
personal  a  treatment  of  the  symphonic  form  inherited  from  his  Viennese 
predecessors  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert  that  we  still  tend 
to  misunderstand  them.  Until  quite  recently  Bruckner's  name  was  always 
linked  in  the  same  breath  with  Mahler's,  as  if  Bruckner-and-Mahler  were 
no  less  inseparable  than  Gilbert-and-Sullivan.  But  though  Bruckner  and 
Mahler  each  wrote  lengthy  and  demanding  symphonies  that  were  rarely 
performed,  in  other  respects  their  music  looked  in  opposite  directions. 
Mahler's  symphonies  involved  (as  he  himself  said)  the  creation  of  entire 
worlds,  with  all  of  the  diversity  that  entails;  they  were,  moreover,  filled 
with  existential  doubt  and  anguish,  and  no  matter  how  assertively 
positive  the  endings  might  be  (in  some  cases!),  the  search  and  the  doubt 
always  remains  at  the  core.  Bruckner  could  hardly  have  been  more 
different.  Though  he  was  in  many  respects  insecure  as  an  individual, 
when  it  came  to  composing  symphonies,  his  music  reflects  throughout 
the  absolute  conviction  of  his  faith,  and  each  symphony  seems  from  the 
beginning  to  be  aiming  for  a  predestined  conclusion  of  grandeur  and 
almost  heavenly  glory.  If  Mahler's  symphonies  are  in  some  sense  acts  of 
self-psychoanalysis,  Bruckner's  symphonies  are  liturgical  acts.  Or,  to  use  a 
very  different  comparison:  Haydn,  another  composer  who  came  from  the 
peasantry  in  the  Austrian  countryside,  wrote  Mass  settings  that  were 
profoundly  symphonic  in  character;  Bruckner  wrote  symphonies  that 
were  deeply  liturgical.  It  is  not  only  that  he  often  quoted  themes  from  his 
Masses  in  his  symphonies,  but  rather  the  nature  of  the  musical  rhythm, 
the  grand,  measured  progress  from  certainty  to  certainty,  leading  in 
confident  assertion  to  the  final  glory,  that  gives  his  symphonies  their 
special  character.  (And  perhaps  this  is  why  today,  in  an  age  of  endless 
questioning  of  values,  Mahler's  symphonies  seem  to  strike  a  more 


*Bruckner  did,  to  be  sure,  make  some  changes  in  1886  for  Anton  Seidl's 
performances,  but  they  were  limited  to  minor  adjustments  of  the  orchestration — 
and,  in  any  case,  he  made  a  new  fair  copy  of  the  original  1880  version  as  late  as 
1890,  so  that  must  be  considered  his  final  word  on  the  subject.  At  about  the  same 
time  Bruckner's  devoted  but  misguided  acolytes  Franz  Schalk  and  Ferdinand  Lowe 
prepared  a  heavily  cut  version  reorchestrated  in  the  style  of  Wagner;  it  was  this 
version  that  was  published  in  1890,  but  Bruckner  himself  refused  to  authorize  it, 
and  it  has  justly  been  repudiated. 
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generally  responsive  chord  than  Bruckner's.) 

The  Fourth  is  the  only  symphony  to  which  Bruckner  gave  any  kind  of 
official  nickname  or  programmatic  guide.  But  the  epithet  "Romantic"  hardly 
reveals  anything  that  is  not  immediately  apparent  in  the  music  itself.  The 
romanticism  that  is  in  question  here  is  that  "forest  romanticism"  so 
characteristic  of  early  nineteenth-century  German  literature  — a  love  of 
pure  unspoiled  nature  as  depicted  in  the  freshness  of  forest,  field,  and 
mountain,  possibly  a  touch  of  antiquarianism  in  a  passion  for  the  simpler 
life  of  long  ago,  a  celebration  of  the  hunt  and  the  joys  of  rural  life.  All  of 
this  can  be  found  in  the  music,  and  would  be  found  there  whether 
Bruckner  had  assigned  the  nickname  or  not. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  hushed  rustle  of  string  tremolos 
barely  breaking  the  stillness.  A  solo  horn  call  sounds  the  notes  B-flat- 
E-flat-B-flat,  then  repeats  the  phrase,  stretching  the  first  note  up  an 
evocative  half-step  to  C-flat,  a  note  that  will  play  an  important  role,  both 
melodic  and  harmonic,  throughout  the  symphony.  The  fanfare  figure 
moves  to  the  woodwinds  over  the  continuing  string  tremolo  to  lead 
gradually  to  the  first  full  orchestral  tutti  and  a  new  thematic  idea  built  of 
one  of  Bruckner's  favorite  rhythmic  gestures:  two  quarter-notes  followed 
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Bruckner's  manuscript  for  the  opening  of  the  scherzo 
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by  three  triplet  quarters.  This  material  provides  the  preparation  for  the 
dominant  key  of  B-flat,  though  at  the  last  moment  Bruckner  shifts  to 
D-flat  for  the  contrasting  theme;  its  most  noticeable  element  at  first  is 
the  folk  dance  figure  in  the  first  violins,  but  gradually  an  interior  line  first 
heard  in  the  violas  takes  on  greater  significance.  A  spacious  tutti  brings  us 
around  to  the  B-flat  we  were  denied  earlier  for  a  shortened  statement  of 
the  folk  dance  figure  and  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition.  The 
development  moves  in  grand,  stately  sequential  steps  through  the 
harmonic  universe  culminating  in  a  hushed  string  passage  that  treats  the 
interior  viola  line  of  the  secondary  theme  in  an  expressive  expansion 
before  moving  —  so  quietly!  —  to  the  recapitulation  with  a  new  flute 
countermelody  to  the  string  tremolos  and  horn  calls. 

The  slow  movement  has  the  character  of  a  subdued,  muted  funeral 
march  in  C  minor,  first  heard  in  the  cellos  against  muted  strings.  At  its 
restatement  in  the  woodwinds  an  accompaniment  of  plucked  cellos  and 
basses  sets  up  the  sound  of  steady  marching  that  remains  in  the  ear  even 
during  a  mysterious  chorale  followed  in  its  turn  by  sustained  cantabile 
melody  in  the  violas  that  ends  finally  in  C  major.  These  various  materials 
are  developed  richly  in  extended  keys  exploiting  the  brass  and  woodwinds 
(who  have  barely  been  heard  to  this  point).  An  abbreviated  restatement  of 
the  opening  leads  to  a  lengthy  coda  with  wide-ranging  expansion  of  the 
funeral  march. 

The  scherzo  was  the  last  movement  to  be  composed  when  Bruckner 
wrote  it  to  replace  an  earlier,  discarded  version.  He  himself  described  this 
as  music  for  the  hunt  (with  the  Trio  providing  the  musical  entertainment 
at  the  hunt  banquet).  Again  the  musical  gestures  make  this  identification 
self-evident.  The  scherzo  itself  is  a  brilliant  achievement,  compounded  of 
varying  treatments  of  the  composer's  favorite  rhythm,  one  beat  divided 
into  two  even  eighth-notes  followed  by  another  divided  into  triplets. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  and  more  homey  than  the  Landler  of  the  Trio, 
though  its  second  half  has. a  chromatic  turn  that  would  certainly  not  be 
found  in  peasant  dances.  The  scherzo  is  repeated  literally. 

The  finale  begins  in  B-flat  minor  with  a  melodic  figure  in  the  clarinets 
and  first  horn  (G-flat  to  F)  that  will  recall  the  C-flat-to-B-flat  heard 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  symphony;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  echo  of  that  figure 
at  the  higher  fifth.  A  lengthy  crescendo  leads  to  the  main  theme  of  the 
finale,  a  forceful  unison  statement  in  E-flat  (with  an  important  role  for 
the  polar  alternative  of  C-flat).  The  finale  itself  is  an  extremely  com- 
plicated movement  filled  with  a  number  of  diverse  ideas  (some  of  which 
seem  too  trival  for  the  role  they  are  called  upon  to  play),  but  at  the  end, 
Bruckner  pulls  himself  together  in  a  grand,  organ-like  coda  that  sets  the 
universe  ringing  in  E-flat  with  a  hint  of  the  opening  fanfare  now  blared 
by  the  entire  mass  of  brass  instruments,  while  the  single  note  of  C-flat 
(which  represented  the  first  pitch  outside  of  the  tonic  chord  back  at  the 
beginning)  continues  to  assert  its  presence  in  the  strings  until  the  last 
possible  moment. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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ARTISTS 


Benjamin  Luxon 


Born  in  Cornwall,  England,  the 
versatile  British  baritone  Benjamin 
Luxon  studied  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  and  won  the 
school's  Gold  Medal.  A  prizewinner 
in  the  1961  Munich  International 
Competition  and  later  engaged  to 
broadcast  Lieder  recitals  over  leading 
German  radio  stations,  he  is  now 
one  of  the  few  British  singers  to 
have  achieved  success  in  Germany  as 
a  Lieder  singer.  Internationally  in 
demand  for  operatic  and  orchestral 
as  well  as  Lieder  performances, 
Mr.  Luxon  is  also  known  for 
recordings,  television,  and  radio 
broadcasts.  He  is  a  regular  guest  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  the  Glyndebourne,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aldeburgh  festivals,  in  Munich, 
Vienna,  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  performed  under 
such  eminent  conductors  as  Sir 
Colin  Davis,  Bernard  Haitink,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  and  Sir  Georg  Solti. 
Mr.  Luxon  is  noted  for  his 
recordings  of  works  by  the  British 
composers  Vaughan  Williams,  Delius, 


Walton,  and  Benjamin  Britten,  and 
he  was  invited  by  Britten  to  perform 
the  title  role  in  that  composer's 
television  opera  Owen  Wingrave, 
broadcast  throughout  Great  Britain, 
most  of  Western  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  in  1971.  His  recordings 
include  an  acclaimed  collection  of 
English  ballads,  "Give  Me  a  Ticket  to 
Heaven,"  as  well  as  performances  of 
Haydn's  opera  Orlando  Paladino, 
William  Walton's  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and 
the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the 
London  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Luxon, 
who  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin 
in  January  1980,  first  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  spring 
of  1976  and  has  returned  for  per- 
formances of  Eugene  Onegin,  the 
Brahms  German  Requiem,  the  Faure 
Requiem,  the  Dvorak  Stabat  Mater, 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony,  and 
Jesus  in  Bach's  St.  John  Passion,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Andre  Previn 


Music  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  since  1976,  Andre  Previn 
is  known  worldwide  as  one  of 
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today's  finest  conductors  and  also 
for  his  achievements  as  pianist, 
composer,  and  television  personality. 
Mr.  Previn  studied  classical  music  as 
a  child  in  his  native  city  of  Berlin, 
and  later,  in  California,  where  the 
Previn  family  moved  in  the  early 
1940s,  he  studied  composition  with 
Joseph  Achron  and  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco  and  conducting  with  Pierre 
Monteux.  Since  1960,  Mr.  Previn 
has  been  sought  as  a  guest 
conductor  by  the  world's  major 
orchestras,  including  those  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  Amsterdam,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Copenhagen. 
From  1967  to  1969  he  was  music 
director  of  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  succeeding  John  Barbirolli, 
and  in  1968  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he 
retained  until  1979,  when  he  was 
named  conductor  emeritus.  In 
September  1971  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  to  which 
he  has  returned  many  times.  He  also 
conducts  regularly  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival.  From  1972  to  1974  Mr.  Previn 
was  artistic  director  of  the  South 
Bank  Music  Festival  in  London,  and 
in  1977  he  was  artistic  director  for 
the  Queen's  Jubilee  Festival.  In  1984, 
while  still  retaining  the  music 
directorship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, he  will  become  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  London. 

Mr.  Previn  assumed  the  post  of 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  music  director 
in  August  1976,  succeeding  William 
Steinberg.  His  impact  was  felt 
immediately  with  the  expansion  of 
the  symphony's  subscription  concert 
schedule,  reinstatement  of  the 
orchestra  into  the  recording  business, 
and  additional  exposure  via  the  PBS 
series  "Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh," 


for  which  Mr.  Previn  has  earned  two 
Emmy  nominations.  In  May  and  June 
of  1978,  Mr.  Previn  led  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  on  a  five- 
country  European  tour,  and  he 
returned  with  them  in  1982  for  a 
six-country,  twelve-city  tour  which 
included  stops  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  London.  Mr.  Previn's 
recordings  number  neafrly  100  major 
works  and  albums  currently  available, 
including  an  extensive  catalogue 
with  the  London  Symphony  for 
Angel  records.  In  1977  Angel  began 
recording  Mr.  Previn  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  he  and  the 
Pittsburgh  also  record  for  Phono- 
gram International  for  release  on  the 
Philips  label.  Mr.  Previn  has  a  long- 
term  contract  with  BBC  Television 
and  won  the  British  Critics  Award 
for  TV  Music  Programs  in  1972  and 
1976.  Mr.  Previn  has  been  a  guest 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977 
and  for  the  past  three  summers;  he 
made  his  first  Symphony  Hall 
appearances  with  the  orchestra 
leading  two  programs  in  October/ 
November  1982. 

Mr.  Previn  is  also  a  composer 
whose  music  includes  a  cello  concerto. 
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a  guitar  concerto,  a  song  cycle  for 
Dame  Janet  Baker,  two  suites  of 
preludes  commissioned  and  per- 
formed by  pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy, 
and  a  music  drama.  Every  Good  Boy 
Deserves  Favour,  on  which  he  col- 
laborated with  playwright  Tom 
Stoppard  and  which  was  presented  in 
a  command  performance  for  Queen 
Ehzabeth  II  during  the  1977  Silver 
Jubilee  celebrations.  His  recent  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works 
commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as 
well.  Under  the  direction  of  con- 


ductor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  regarded  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one 
of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of 
the  world.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  donate  their  services,  and 
they  perform  regularly  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood, working  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor Sir  Colin  Davis,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra 
choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  under  John  Oliver  also 
includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule, 
requiring  a  very  different  sort  of 
discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  con- 
temporary. In  the  spring  of  1977, 
John  Oliver  and  the  chorus  were 
extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappella  twentieth- 
century  American  choral  music;  this 
record  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  in  1979. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a 
record  for  Nonesuch,  featuring 
music  of  Dallapiccola  and  Weill,  and 
scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
has  collaborated  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon, New  World,  and  Philips. 
For  the  chorus'  first  appearance  on 
records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for 
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best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
may  be  heard  on  the  Philips  releases 
of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live 
during  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances and  named  best  choral  re- 
cording of  1979  by  Gramophone 
magazine,  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand. 
Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has 


also  recorded  with  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver  is  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth 
season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious 
Pieces  for  New  World  records. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Elizabeth  Adams 

Jody  Bailey 

Virginia  K.  Bowles 

Christine  F.W.  Brigandi 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Margo  Connor 

Joy  Curtis 

Lou  Ann  David 

Helen  M.  Eberle 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Monica  Ernesti 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Lois  Himml 

Alice  Honner-White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  Jacobson 

Christine  M.  Jaronski 

Jeanne  Jones 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Anne  M.  Keaney 

Carol  Kirtz 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Deborah  LeBlanc 

Rowena  Done  Meier 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Betsy  Moyer 

Grace  J.  Napier 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Lisa  Ann  Pickett 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Julia  Poirier 

Charlotte  C.R.  Priest 


Lisa  Saunier 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Kim  W.  Smith 
Carole  J.  Stevenson 
Martha  E.  Sullivan 
Pamela  Wolfe 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 

Maisy  Bennett 

Rebecca  Chamberlain 

Barbara  Clemens 

Arnalee  Cohen 

Barbara  A.  Cooper 

Ethel  Crawford 

Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 

Catherine  Diamond 

Patricia  V.  Dunn 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Donna  M.  Gonzalez-Velasco 

Thelma  Hayes 

Donna  Hewitt 

Leah  Jansizian 

Suzanne  D.  Link 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

Katherine  McGuire 

April  Merriam 

Ann  L.  Pinto 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Christina  St.  Clair 

M.K.  Kamala  SOparkar 

Julie  Steinhilber 


Nancy  P.  Stevenson 
Helen  T.  Taylor 
Judith  Tierney 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 
Natasha  M.  Wei 
Dorothy  J.  Vanish 


Tenors 

Darryl  Alan  Abbey 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 
John  C.  Barr 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 

Paul  Adam  Blanchard  II 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Victor  Calcaterra 
Paul  Clark 
Dana  Robert  Dicken 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
James  P.  Hepp 
John  W.  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
John  C.  Karris 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Douglas  E.  Lee 

F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
Edmund  Mroz 
Edward  P.  Quigley 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Thomas  J.  Riordan 
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Paul  R.  Ruest 
Robert  Ruplenas 
Herman  P.  Schultz 
Terence  Stephenson 
Don  Patrick  Sturdy 
Mark  Wilson 
Richard  H.  Witter 
Robert  E.  Yorke 


Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
Richard  Bentley 
W.  Douglas  Bond 
David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 


Neil  Clark 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Jan  M.  Dovenitz 
John  Knowles 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
Henry  Magno 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Martin  R.  Pierce 


Jules  Rosenberg 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Kenneth  Sallenger 
Sebastian  Salvo,  Jr. 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Gregory  J.  Slowik 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Peter  J.  Wender 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jean  M.  Scarrou',  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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Susan  Almasi 


Susan  Almasi  is  accompanist  for  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale  and  assistant 
conductor  of  the  MIT  Choral 
Society.  As  rehearsal  pianist  for  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  she 
works  regularly  with  such  artists  as 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Sir  Colin  Davis, 
Leontyne  Price,  and  Itzhak  Perlman. 
For  two  consecutive  summers, 
Ms.  Almasi  was  a  Fellow  in 
Vocal  Coaching  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  working  closely  with 
Phyllis  Curtin,  whom  she  has 
accompanied  in  recital  in  Detroit  and 
in  Wellesley.  Ms.  Almasi  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  vocal 
coaching  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  for  the 
1980  season.  Ms.  Almasi  has  taught 
courses  on  vocal  literature  and  the 
art  of  accompaniment  at  Brandeis 
University,  her  alma  mater.  She  has 
also  been  a  coach  in  the  Opera 
Department  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  and  she  now  teaches 
and  coaches  privately.  While  she  was 
at  Brandeis,  Ms.  Almasi's  teacher 
was  Victor  Rosenbaum  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  She  took  her 
master's  degree  in  piano  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony 


Brook,  where  her  teacher  was 
Gilbert  Kalish.  An  active  performer, 
she  has  been  a  featured  soloist  in 
concertos  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Henze, 
and  Stravinsky.  In  solo  recitals,  she 
specializes  in  the  music  of  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  Brahms.  Ms.  Almasi  has 
concertized  and  completed  two 
recordings  with  BSO  principal  flutist 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  and  she  has 
toured  in  recital  with  BSO  principal 
cellist  Jules  Eskin.  She  performed 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Youth 
Concerts  Orchestra  under  Harry 
Ellis  Dickson  in  February  1982,  and 
she  made  her  debut  with  the  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  and  John  Williams  in 
June  1982. 


James  David  Christie 


In  August  1979,  James  David 
Christie  became  the  first  American 
to  win  the  International  Organ 
Competition  in  Brugge,  Belgium;  he 
was  also  the  first  person  in  the 
history  of  the  competition  to  win 
both  the  first  prize  and  the  prize  of 
the  audience.  Mr.  Christie  received 
his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  where  he 
studied  organ  with  David  Boe  and 
harpsichord  with  Doris  Ornstein. 
After  his  junior  year  there,  he 
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studied  under  a  private  grant  with 
Marie-Claire  Alain  in  Paris,  France, 
where  he  also  served  as  organist/ 
choirmaster  for  the  British  Embassy 
Church.  Mr.  Christie  received  his 
master's  degree  and  artist's  diploma 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  he  has  concertized 
throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe.  He  serves  as 
regular  organist  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  frequent  guest  artist  and 
lecturer  at  numerous  organ  seminars 
and  festivals,  Mr.  Christie  has  also 
served  as  an  organ  consultant  and  is 
responsible  for  several  major 
mechanical  action  installations  in 


the  United  States  and  France.  His 
fifth  tour  of  Europe,  in  1980, 
included  a  recital  at  the  Flanders 
Festival  and  a  recording  for  Belgian 
radio  and  television.  In  June  1980, 
Mr.  Christie  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  fine  arts  from  the  New 
England  School  of  Law,  Boston,  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  musical  life  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Christie  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  Organ  and 
Harpsichord  Department  at  Boston 
Conservatory  and  artist-in-residence 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  has  recorded  for 
Philips,  Nonesuch,  Northeastern, 
Gunmar,  and  Pro  Arte. 
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Klaus  Tennstedt 


In  the  fall  of  1983,  Klaus  Tennstedt 
becomes  music  director  and  principal 
conductor  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  succeeding  Sir 
Georg  Solti  and  Bernard  Haitink  as 
the  head  of  that  prestigious  ensemble. 
Born  in  Merseburg,  Germany,  in 
1926,  Mr.  Tennstedt  studied  piano, 
violin,  and  theory  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  In  1948  he  became 
concertmaster  at  the  Municipal 
Theater  in  Halle/ Saale,  later  becoming 
the  theater's  main  conductor.  In 
1958  he  became  general  musical 
director  at  the  Dresden  Opera,  and 
in  1962  he  became  director  of  the 
State  Orchestra  and  Theater  in 
Schwerin.  During  this  period, 
Mr.  Tennstedt  was  guest  conductor 
with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle,  the  Berlin  Radio  Sym- 
phony (RIAS),  the  Brno  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Comic  Opera  of  Berlin.  In 
1971  he  left  East  Germany  for 
Sweden,  where  he  was  engaged  at 
the  Stora  Theatre  in  Goteburg  and 
the  Swedish  Radio  in  Stockholm,  and 
became  general  music  director  of  the 
Kiel  Opera.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  guest  conductor  with  the  major 
orchestras  of  Europe,  including  the 


Bayerischer  Rundfunk,  Bamberg 
Symphony,  London  Symphony, 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Rotterdam 
Philharmonic.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  NDR  Symphony  in  Hamburg 
until  March  1981. 

Mr.  Tennstedt  is  a  regular  guest 
conductor  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  has  begun 
a  major  series  of  recordings  for  EMI, 
including  the  Mendelssohn  Italian 
Symphony,  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Schumann  symphonies,  and  the 
Bruckner  Fourth.  For  the  last  several 
seasons  he  has  been  a  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, and  his  complete  Mahler 
symphony  cycle  with  that  orchestra 
for  EMI  already  includes  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  7,  and  9,  and  the  Adagio  from 
the  Tenth.  Several  of  Mr.  Tennstedt's 
recordings,  including  the  Third, 
Fifth,  and  Ninth  of  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies, and  the  coupling  of 
Mendelssohn's  and  Schumann's 
Fourth  symphonies,  have  received 
important  international  awards. 
Recent  recordings  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  also  include  Bruckner's 
Symphony  No.  8,  Strauss's  Death  and 
Transfiguration,  and  Strauss's  Four 
Last  Songs  with  Lucia  Popp. 

Klaus  Tennstedt  made  his  United 
States  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  December 
1974,  following  his  North  American 
debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Since  then,  he  has 
appeared  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
Detroit  Symphony,  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of 
Ottawa,  and  Montreal  Symphony. 
He  has  been  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  he 
makes  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
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this  December  leading  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Fidelia.  Mr.  Tennstedt 
has  made  frequent  return  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
most  recently  for  music  of  Stravinsky, 
Beethoven,  Mahler,  and  Brahms  in 
two  programs  at  Tanglewood  last 
summer. 

Maureen  Forrester 


Contralto  Maureen  Forrester  has 
been  heard  by  audiences  on  five 
continents  and  as  distinguished 
soloist  with  virtually  every  major 
orchestra  in  the  world.  Her  recent 
appearances  have  included  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Festival 
and  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  Jerusalem  Symphony,  the 
National  Symphony  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  other  major  orchestras 
here  and  abroad.  Recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  Mahler  interpreters, 
Ms.  Forrester  has  recently  sung 
music  by  that  composer  with  the 
orchestras  of  Cleveland,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Toronto.  Her  1981- 
82  season  included  a  United  States 
tour  singing  Berlioz's  Nuits  d'ete  with 
the  Montreal  Symphony  and  return 
visits  to  the  Israel  Philharmonic  and 
the  Atlanta  Symphony,  as  well  as 


recital  and  orchestral  engagements 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  June  1981,  Ms.  Forrester  appeared 
in  a  special  one-week  engagement  at 
Toronto's  Royal  York  Hotel  to  sold- 
out  audiences  and  critical  acclaim. 
Besides  her  orchestral  and  recital 
appearances,  Ms.  Forrester  also 
devotes  time  to  the  operatic  stage, 
having  appeared  recently  as  Arnalta 
in  Monteverdi's  L'incoronazione  di 
Poppea  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
and  as  the  Countess  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Pique  Dame  with  the  Houston  Opera. 
Other  recent  operatic  appearances 
have  included  the  National  Arts 
Centre  Opera  in  Ottawa  and  the 
Washington  Opera. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Ms.  Forrester 
made  her  debut  in  Montreal  at  the 
Montreal  YWCA  and  was  im- 
mediately engaged  to  sing  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with 
the  Montreal  Symphony  under  Otto 
Klemperer.  Soon  after,  in  February 
1957,  she  made  her  first  Carnegie 
Hall  appearance  singing  the  contralto 
solo  in  Mahler's  Resurrection  Sym- 
phony under  Bruno  Walter.  She  has 
since  become  a  favorite  with  many 
of  the  world's  best-known  con- 
ductors, including  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Zubin  Mehta, 
and  James  Levine  among  others. 
Since  her  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearance  in  December  1958, 
Ms.  Forrester  has  sung  music  of 
Beethoven,  Mahler,  Brahms,  and 
Verdi  with  the  orchestra.  Her  many 
recordings  appear  on  the  RCA, 
Columbia,  Vanguard,  London,  and 
Westminster  labels.  She  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
most  recently  on  the  opening 
concert  of  last  summer's  Berkshire 
Festival  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  taped 
for  Japanese  television  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Saturday,  30  July  at  8:30 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Ein  deutsch.es  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem), 
Opus  45,  on  words  from  Holy  Scripture 

Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen 

(Blessed  are  they  that  mourn) 
Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 

(For  all  flesh  is  as  grass) 
Herr,  lehre  doch  mich 

(Lord,  make  me  to  know) 
Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen 

(How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles) 
Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit 

(Ye  now  have  sorrow) 
Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende  Statt 

(For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city) 
Selig  sind  die  Toten 

(Blessed  are  the  dead) 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem),  Opus  45, 
on  words  from  Holy  Scripture 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  183  3  and  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  3  April  1897.  The  history  of  the  German  Requiem  begins 
about  1854  with  music  that  turned,  after  much  travail  and  several  transformations,  into 
the  D  minor  piano  concerto,  one  of  whose  rejected  themes  became  the  starting  point  for  the 
Requiem's  second  movement,  "Venn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras."  Except  for  the  fifth 
movement,  the  German  Requiem  was  completed  in  August  1866.  On  1  December 
1867,  Johannes  Herbeck  conducted  the  first  three  movements  in  Vienna.  The  first 
performance  of  all  six  existing  movements  was  given  in  the  Bremen  Cathedral  on  Good 
Friday  1868,  the  composer  conducting,  and  with  the  great  Julius  Stockhausen  as  baritone 
soloist.  Brahms  added  what  is  now  the  fifth  movement,  "Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit,"  in 
May  of  that  year,  and  the  work  was  given  in  the  version  in  which  we  now  know  it  on 
18  February  1869  under  Carl  Reinecke  in  Leipzig.  Leopold  Damrosch  conducted  the  first 
American  performance  with  the  Oratorio  Society  in  New  York  on  15  March  1877.  The 
German  Requiem  is  scored  for  four-part  chorus  with  baritone  and  soprano  solos,  two 
flutes  plus  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp  (only  one  part,  but  preferably  doubled),  timpani,  organ, 
and  strings. 

About  the  time  Brahms  began  concentrated  work  on  his  "German 
Requiem  on  Words  from  Holy  Scripture/'  far  away,  in  America,  a  poet 
was  writing  an  exalted  meditation  on  death.  He  had  visited  battlefields 
and  had  seen  "the  debris  and  debris  of  all  the  slain  soldiers  of  the  war." 
He  saw — and  it  surprised  him  and  moved  him — that 

They  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  they  suffered  not. 
The  living  remain'd  and  suffer'd,  the  mother  suffered. 
And  the  wife  and  the  child  and  the  musing  comrade  suffer'd. 
And  the  armies  that  remain'd  suffer'd. 

Had  Brahms  read  those  lines  —  he  did  not  because  he  could  not  read 
poetry  in  English  and  Hans  Reisiger's  beautiful  translation  of  Walt 
Whitman  came  out  only  in  1922  —  he  would  have  surely  done  so  with 
emotion  and  sympathy,  for  the  pity  and  the  understanding  in  them  is 
nourished  by  the  source  that  fed  his  own  Requiem. 

Drawing  on  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  Brahms  himself  put  the  text  together. 
The  title  gave  him  some  unease:  "German"  refers  simply  to  the  language, 
but  he  told  Karl  Rheinthaler,  Director  of  Music  at  the  Bremen  Cathedral, 
that  he  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  that  word  and  called  it 
"A  Human  Requiem." 

The  words  that  begin  a  Mass  for  the  Dead  in  the  Catholic  liturgy  are 
"Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine"  ("Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord"),  and 
that  is  a  concern  far  from  Brahms's  mind.  The  dead  are  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  penultimate  section,  and  then  in  the  phrase,  "the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  And  when  the  last 
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movement  begins  with  the  words  from  Revelations,  "Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth/'  we  hear,  not  anxious  or  ardent 
prayer,  but  the  voice  of  assured  faith.  No,  Brahms  addresses  us,  the  living, 
who  remain  to  mourn  and  suffer.  The  verse  from  Revelations  which  ends 
the  German  Requiem  closes  the  circle  that  begins  with  the  Beatitude, 
"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

The  deaths  of  two  beloved  persons  may  have  played  their  part  in  calling 
the  German  Requiem  into  being,  Robert  Schumann's  in  July  1856  and  that  of 
Brahms's  mother  in  February  1865.  But  Brahms  was  reticent  about  such 
things,  and  we  cannot  be  sure.  We  do,  however,  know  that  two  months 
after  his  mother's  death,  an  event  that  oppressed  him  painfully,  he  had 
finished  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  movements,  and  only  an 
exceptionally  heavy  concert  schedule  kept  him  from  completing  the  score 
as  swiftly  as  he  had  begun  it. 

The  first  movement  is  sombre  in  color.  Brahms  was  always  a  chaste  and 
sparing  orchestrator  whose  treatment,  for  example,  of  trombones  and 
contrabassoon  in  the  four  symphonies  is  a  miracle  of  economy  and 
effectiveness.  In  the  German  Requiem,  he  uses  his  full  orchestral 
complement  only  in  the  second  movement.  In  the  dark  first  movement,  he 
dispenses  with  piccolo,  clarinets,  one  pair  of  horns,  the  trumpets  and  tuba, 
timpani,  and  violins.  The  use  of  the  harp  —  such  an  atypical  sound  for 
Brahms  —  is  wonderful:  the  first  discreet  entrance  at  "Die  mit  Trdnen  sden,"* 
the  bright  accompaniment  to  the  promise  of  reaping  in  joy,  and  finally  the 
glorious  upsurge  of  the  F  major  chord  as  the  sopranos  reach  their  high  A 
just  before  the  end. 


'Brahms  explained  that  he  deliberately  masked  the  first  entrance  of  this  dangerously 
ostentatious  instrument  so  that  it  should  not  "for  God's  sake  go  make  an  effect." 


TRINITY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
LENOX  MASS. 

Sundays:  8:00  am.,  10:15  a.m.,  7:15  p.m. 

Horse  Show  -  August  8th 
Overmeode  Stables,  Lenox 
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617-861-0242 


Studio  and  Location 
DIGITAL  RECORDING 


Burwen  Technology,  Inc. 

12  Holmes  Road 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  021 73 
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The  cellos'  first  phrase  alludes  to  a  seventeenth-century  Lutheran 
hymn,  "]Ner  nur  den  lieben  Gott  Idsst  walten"  ("They  who  leave  everything  to  God"),  a 
detail  about  which  Brahms  said  later,  "Oh  well,  if  nobody  notices  I 
suppose  that's  all  right,  too."  The  first  choral  entry,  "Selig  sind,"  spells  out 
the  melody  F-A-B-flat,  a  small  leap  followed  by  a  step  in  the  same 
direction.  Brahms  isolates  and  dramatizes  this  shape  because  he  will  use  it 
to  bind  the  entire  work  together.  The  poignant  "mit  Tranen"  ("in  tears") 
brings  the  same  pattern,  but  in  reverse  order. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  it  also — G-flat-F-D-flat.  Now 
that  Brahms  introduces  the  violins,  he  does  so  in  a  very  high  register  —  in 
other  words,  as  violinistically  as  possible.  And  the  drums  are  heard  for  the 
first  time  as  they  beat  their  ominous  triplets  across  this  strange  blend  of 
dance  and  death  march.  At  the  passage  about  "the  early  and  latter  rain," 
the  accompaniment  is  so  pictorial  that  it  might  be  by  Bach.  Twice  the 
death  march  rises  to  its  great  climax,  finally  to  open  out  into  the  great 
chorus  about  the  joy  of  "the  ransomed  in  the  Lord,"  a  movement 
astounding  in  its  rhythmic  freedom  and  energy.  Not  the  least  of  its 
surprises,  though,  is  the  quiet  close  with  its  throbbing  drums  and  its 
garlands  of  scales.  Here  Brahms  remembered  the  way  Beethoven  had 
ended  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  "Credo"  in  the 
Missa  solemnis. 

Now  the  baritone  soloist  enters  to  begin  a  sombre  recitative  in  dialogue 


Brahms's  own  copy  of  a  1545  edition  of 
Martin  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
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with  the  chorus,  set  against  orchestral  scoring  that  tastes  of  Don  Giovanni. 
Agitation  grows  over  the  question,  "And  now.  Lord,  what  is  my  hope?" 
The  pulsating  triplets  in  the  woodwinds  cease — they  are  yet  another 
daring  and  loving  tribute  to  the  Beethoven  Ninth  (the  passage  about  him 
"who  lives  beyond  the  stars")  —  and  the  answer,  "My  hope  is  in  thee," 
rises  from  the  depth  in  a  single  sentence  of  utmost  radiance.  As  the 
chorus  tells  us  that  '^the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God," 
their  fugue  is  accompanied  by  another  in  the  orchestra,  with  the  sure 
faith  that  "there  shall  no  torment  touch  them"  firmly  established  in  the 
D  pedal  of  low  brasses,  strings,  drums,  and  organ,  sustained  without  break 
through  thirty-six  spacious  measures. 

What  happens  next  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  drama  of  what  came 
before.  The  key,  E-flat,  is  infinities  away  from  the  preceding  D  major,  and 
the  orchestra  is  reduced  to  an  almost  chamber-musical  scale.  Near  the 
end,  Brahms  produces  a  lovely  choral  texture  by  making  octave  couplings 
of  sopranos  with  tenors  and  of  altos  with  basses. 

Then  comes  the  late  insert  into  the  German  Requiem,  the  insert  that  truly 
completed  it,  delicate  in  sound,  and  inspired  in  the  way  solo  soprano  and 
chorus  are  related  as  they  sing  their  touching  counterpoint  of  Saint  John 
and  Isaiah.  In  its  quiet  intimacy,  this  movement  inhabits  a  world  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  even  the  choice  of  key  marks  it  as 
something  special.  The  key-centers  in  general  tend  toward  the  flat  side  — 
F,  B-flat  minor,  D  minor,  E-flat  thus  far  —  and  G  major  comes  in  now 
with  touching  sweetness  and  luminosity. 


The  Boston  Home, 
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The  sixth  movement  is  the  one  that  most  clearly  defines  the  difference 
between  Brahms  and  his  contemporaries.  Neither  Berlioz  nor  Verdi  makes 
a  more  exciting  thing  than  Brahms  of  "the  last  trump/'  yet  there  is  not 
even  a  trace  of  theatrical  effect  here.  Brahms  does  it  on  sheer  harmonic 
energy,  an  energy  that  in  the  hugely  swinging  sequences  of  "Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory?"  reaches  overwhelming  proportions.  But  the  greatest  of  the 
climaxes  is  yet  to  come,  Brahms  reserving  that  for  his  triumphant  entry 
into  C  major  for  the  fugue  on  "Herr,  du  bisi  wurdig."  This  is  Handelian  in 
its  vigor  and  also  in  its  easy  sonorousness,  especially  the  resourceful 
contrast  of  polyphonic  and  chordal  writing.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
moments  are  the  quietest,  those  strange  modal  cadences  where  Brahms 
recalls  Schiitz.  Four  times  the  music  reaches  fortissimo,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  trait  in  Brahms  that  Erich  Leinsdorf  calls 
"antiemphasis,"  that  both  here  and  in  the  third  movement  he  ends  on  a 
simple  forte.* 

The  sixth-movement  fugue  grows  from  the  work's  basic  three-note 
motive,  and  this  immediately  begins  again  in  the  first  notes  of  the  seventh 
movement  —  at  the  original  pitch,  too,  with  the  F  of  the  basses  followed 
by  the  A  and  B-flat  of  the  cellos.  Tovey's  inspired  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  "surging  accompaniment"  is  that  Brahms  had  in  mind  the 
phrase  in  Revelations  that  precedes  the  one  he  actually  set  to  music.  Thus 
the  text  of  this  movement  really  begins,  "I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying  unto  me.  Write,  'Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth.'" 

Then,  as  so  often  in  Brahms,  the  end  and  the  beginning  become  one,  a 
device  he  was  to  use  so  variously,  so  subtly,  in  the  G  major  violin  sonata, 
the  Third  Symphony,  the  Clarinet  Quintet.  Remotely,  in  the  key  of 
E-flat,  and  to  the  melody  of  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,"  the  chorus 
sings  "Blessed  are  the  dead."  Across  wide  harmonic  voyagings  the  music 
returns  at  last  to  F  major.  The  glorious  climax  with  the  sopranos  on 
high  A  is  attained  once  more  on  the  word  "Herrn"  ("Lord"),  and  at  that 
moment  the  harps,  not  heard  since  halfway  through  the  second 
movement,  begin  their  heavenward  climb.  They  enter  on  their  lowest 
note  as  the  singers  reach  their  highest,  and  when  the  harps,  in  the  last 
measure,  reach  their  summit,  the  chorus  is  heard  in  the  depths  with 
distant  echoes  of  "selig" — "blessed." 

—  Michael  Steinberg 
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Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Text  and  translation  for  the  German  Requiem  begin  on  the  next  page. 


"The  fortissimos  occur  when  the  chorus  first  sings  the  word  "Posaune,"  in  the 
extended  "death,  where  is  thy  sting?"  passage,  and  at  the  top  of  the  two  "Jacob's 
Ladder"  ascents  to  the  word  "Kraft"  in  the  fugue.  Brahms  the  classicist  knows  that 
a  climax  is  one  thing  and  a  conclusion  another. 
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(A  note  on  the  text  and  translation:  Brahms,  perhaps  working  from 
memory,  sometimes  departed  in  certain  details  from  Martin  Luther's 
words,  and  we  give  the  text  as  he  set  it.  Occasionally  the  German  and 
English  translations  of  the  Bible  diverge,  and  in  a  few  places  where  it  is 
useful  for  the  understanding  of  Brahms's  music,  we  depart  from  the 
Authorized  Version  in  order  to  give  a  closer  rendering  of  the  text  Brahms 
had  before  him.) 


Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen, 
denn  sie  sollen  getrostet  werden. 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn: 
for  they  shall  be  comforted. 


Matt.  5:4 


Die  mit  Tranen  saen,  werden  mit 
Freuden  ernten.  Sie  gehen  hin  und 
weinen  und  tragen  edlen  Samen  und 
kommen  mit  Freuden  und  bringen  ihre 
Garben. 


They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
They  go  forth  and  weep,  bearing 
precious  seed,  and  shall  doubtless  come 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their 
sheaves  with  them. 

Ps.  126:5-6 


Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Grasundalle     For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 


Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen  wie  des 
Grases  Blumen.  Das  Grass  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 


the  glory  of  man  as  the  flowers  of 
grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  ttie 
flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

I  Pet.  1:24 


So  seid  nun  geduldig,  liebe  Briider,  bis 
auf  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn.  Siehe,  ein 
Ackermann  wartet  auf  die  kostliche 
Frucht  der  Erde  und  ist  geduldig  dariiber, 
bis  er  empfahe  den  Morgenregen  und 
Abendregen. 


Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  the  hus- 
bandman waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for 
it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter 
rain. 


Jas.  5: 


Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras  und  alle     For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 


Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen  wie  des 
Grases  Blumen.  Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 
Aber  des  Herrn  Wort  bleibet  in 
Ewigkeit. 


the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 

grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 

flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 

ever. 

I  Pet.  1:24-25 


Die  Erloseten  des  Herrn  werden  wieder       And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 


kommen  und  gen  Zion  kommen  mit 
Jauchzen;  ewige  Freude  wird  iiber  ihrem 
Haupte  sein;  Freude  und  Wonne  werden 
sie  ergreifen,  und  Schmerz  und  Seufzen 
wird  weg  miissen. 


return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads:  they 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  made  to 
flee. 

ha.  35:10 
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Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende  mit 
mir  haben  muss,  und  mein  Leben  ein 
Ziel  hat  und  ich  davon  muss. 
Siehe,  meine  Tage  sind  einer  Hand  breit 
vor  dir,  und  mein  Leben  ist  wie  nichts 
vor  dir.  Ach,  wie  gar  nichts  sind  alle 
Menschen,  die  doch  so  sicher  leben! 
Sie  gehen  daher  wie  ein  Schemen  und 
machen  ihnen  viel  vergebHche  Unruhe; 
sie  sammeln,  und  wissen  nicht,  wer  es 
kriegen  wird. 

Nun,  Herr,  wes  soil  ich  mich  trosten? 
Ich  hoffe  auf  dich. 


Der  Gerechten  Seelen  sind  in  Gottes 
Hand,  und  keine  Qual  riihret  sie  an. 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  that  there  must 
be  an  end  of  me,  that  my  life  has  a  term, 
and  that  I  must  hence. 
Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an 
handbreadth;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing 
before  thee:  verily,  every  man  at  his 
best  state  is  altogether  vanity. 
Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 
shew:  surely  they  are  disquieted  in 
vain:  he  heapeth  up  riches  and  knoweth 
not  who  shall  gather  them. 
And  now.  Lord,  what  is  my  hope? 
My  hope  is  in  thee. 

Ps.  39:4-7 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  there  shall  no 
torment  touch  them. 

Wisd.  of  Sol.  3:1 


Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen, 

Herr  Zebaoth! 

Meine  Seele  verlanget  und  sehnet  sich 

nach  den  Vorhofen  des  Herrn;  mein 

Leib  und  Seele  freuen  sich  in  dem 

lebendigen  Gott. 

Wohl  denen,  die  in  deinem  Hause 

wohnen;  die  loben  dich  immerdar. 


How  amiable  are  they  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for 
the  courts  of  the  Lord:  my  heart  and  my 
flesh  rejoice  in  the  living  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house: 
they  will  still  be  praising  thee. 

Ps.  84:1-2,  4 


—  Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped. — 


£wuM/*  •*  H<^4^      ^ 


for  scores,  sheet  music,  music  books  &  periodicals,  ar^d  independently- produced  records 


OPENING  IN  MID-JULY 
NORTHAMPTON 
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Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
with  us  ?  Or  two,  or  three,  or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

Mass  in  B  Minor 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30   7:30PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
A\ass  in  C  Minor 

Lorn  a  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

AGerman  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23   7:30PM 


Verdi 

Aidci  (ACT  II) 
And... 

Wagner 

Meistersinger 


(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  100-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors, 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
W)lfgang,  Joharines  and  the 

Beifehire  Choral  Festival 

Berks/lire  Sc/ioo/  /les  on  t/ie  wesf  %\de  of  Route  4 1  m  southwestern  Massachusetts,  9.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  or  3  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  E^remont,  Massachusetts. 
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Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit;  aber  ich  will 
euch  wieder  sehen,  und  euer  Herz  soil 
sich  freuen,  und  eure  Freude  soil 
niemand  von  euch  nehmen. 


Ich  will  euch  trosten,  wie  einen  seine 
Mutter  trostet. 


Sehet  mich  an:  ich  habe  eine  kleine  Zeit 
Miihe  und  Arbeit  gehabt  und  habe 
grossen  Trost  funden. 


Ye  now  have  sorrow:  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 
and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

]ohn  16:22 

I  will  comfort  you  as  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth. 

ha.  66:13 

Behold  with  your  eyes:  a  little  while  I 
have  had  tribulation  and  labour,  and 
have  found  great  comfort. 

Ecclus.  51:35 


Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende 
Statt,  sondern  die  zukiinftige  suchen  wir. 


Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Geheimnis: 

Wir  werden  nicht  alle  entschlafen,  wir 

werden  aber  alle  verwandelt  werden; 

und  dasselbige  plotzlich,  in  einem 

Augenblick,  zur  Zeit  der  letzten  Posaune. 

Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  schallen,  und 

die  Toten  werden  auferstehen  unver- 

weslich,  und  wir  werden  verwandelt 

werden. 

Dann  wird  erfiillet  werden  das  Wort, 

dass  geschrieben  steht: 

"Der  Tod  ist  verschlungen  in  den  Sieg. 

Tod,  who  ist  dein  Stachel? 

HoUe,  wo  ist  dein  Sieg?" 


Herr,  du  bist  wiirdig,  zu  nehmen  Preis 
und  Ehre  und  Kraft,  denn  du  hast  alle 
Dinge  geschaffen,  und  durch  deinen 
Willen  haben  sie  das  Wesen  und  sind 
geschaffen. 


For  here  we  have  no  continuing  city, 
but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Heb.  13:14 

Behold  I  shew  you  a  mystery: 

We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 

all  be  changed. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

at  the  last  trump:  for  the  trumpet 

shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 

raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 

be  changed. 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  the 
saying  that  is  written: 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

I  Cor.  15:51-52,  54-55 

Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power:  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

Rev.  4:11 


Selig  sind  die  Toten,  die  in  dem  Herrn 
sterben,  von  nun  an.  Ja,  der  Geist  spricht, 
dass  sie  ruhen  von  ihrer  Arbeit;  denn 
ihre  Werke  folgen  ihnen  nach. 


Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Rev.  14:13 
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ARTISTS 


Klaus  Tennstedt 


In  the  fall  of  1983,  Klaus  Tennstedt 
becomes  music  director  and  principal 
conductor  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  succeeding  Sir 
Georg  Solti  and  Bernard  Haitink  as 
the  head  of  that  prestigious  ensemble. 
Born  in  Merseburg,  Germany,  in 
1926,  Mr.  Tennstedt  studied  piano, 
violin,  and  theory  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory.  In  1948  he  became 
concertmaster  at  the  Municipal 
Theater  in  Halle/Saale,  later  becoming 
the  theater's  main  conductor.  In 
1958  he  became  general  musical 
director  at  the  Dresden  Opera,  and 
in  1962  he  became  director  of  the 
State  Orchestra  and  Theater  in 
Schwerin.  During  this  period, 
Mr.  Tennstedt  was  guest  conductor 
with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus,  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle,  the  Berlin  Radio  Sym- 
phony (RIAS),  the  Brno  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Comic  Opera  of  Berlin.  In 
1971  he  left  East  Germany  for 
Sweden,  where  he  was  engaged  at 
the  Stora  Theatre  in  Goteburg  and 
the  Swedish  Radio  in  Stockholm,  and 
became  general  music  director  of  the 
Kiel  Opera.  Since  that  time  he  has 


been  guest  conductor  with  the  major 
orchestras  of  Europe,  including  the 
Bayerischer  Rundfunk,  Bamberg 
Symphony,  London  Symphony, 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Rotterdam 
Philharmonic.  He  was  music  director 
of  the  NDR  Symphony  in  Hamburg 
until  March  1981. 

Mr.  Tennstedt  is  a  regular  guest 
conductor  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  he  has  begun 
a  major  series  of  recordings  for  EMI, 
including  the  Mendelssohn  Italian 
Symphony,  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Schumann  symphonies,  and  the 
Bruckner  Fourth.  For  the  last  several 
seasons  he  has  been  a  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic, and  his  complete  Mahler 
symphony  cycle  with  that  orchestra 
for  EMI  already  includes  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  7,  and  9,  and  the  Adagio  from 
the  Tenth.  Several  of  Mr.  Tennstedt's 
recordings,  including  the  Third, 
Fifth,  and  Ninth  of  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies, and  the  coupling  of 
Mendelssohn's  and  Schumann's 
Fourth  symphonies,  have  received 
important  international  awards. 
Recent  recordings  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  also  include  Bruckner's 
Symphony  No.  8,  Strauss's  Death  and 
Transfiguration,  and  Strauss's  Four 
Last  Songs  with  Lucia  Popp. 

Klaus  Tennstedt  made  his  United 
States  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  December 
1974,  following  his  North  American 
debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Since  then  he  has 
appeared  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
Detroit  Symphony,  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of 
Ottawa,  and  Montreal  Symphony. 
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He  has  been  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  he 
makes  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
this  December  leading  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Fidelia.  Mr.  Tennstedt 
has  made  frequent  return  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
most  recently  for  music  of  Stravinsky, 
Beethoven,  Mahler,  and  Brahms  in 
two  programs  at  Tanglewood  last 
summer. 


Esther  Hinds 


American  soprano  Esther  Hinds  is 
regarded  as  one  of  this  country's 
leading  artists  on  both  the  operatic 
and  concert  stage.  In  addition  to  her 
appearance  at  Tanglewood  this 
summer  under  Klaus  Tennstedt, 
Ms.  Hinds  will  appear  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied  during  the 
1983-84  season  in  Boston  and  New 
York  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction. 
She  also  appears  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Music 
Center  and  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony  on  two  separate  occasions 
in  Toronto  and  once  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  She  performs  with  Charles 
Dutoit  and  the  Montreal  Symphony, 
and  in  December  1983  she  sings 


Puccini's  Suor  Angelica  with  the 
Virginia  Opera.  Ms.  Hinds  made  her 
Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  in  Mahler's 
Eighth  Symphony  under  Klaus 
Tennstedt  during  the  1982-83  season. 
She  performed  in  Samuel  Barber's 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  the  Spoleto 
Festival  USA  and  at  the  Spoleto 
Festival  in  Italy,  appeared  with  the 
Seattle  Symphony  and  the  Tulsa 
Philharmonic,  and  sang  Porgy  and  Bess 
with  the  Baltimore  Opera.  Recent 
engagements  have  also  included 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  with  Edo 
de  Waart  and  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with 
Robert  Shaw  and  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  and  Mahler's  Das  klagende 
Lied  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
under  Julius  Rudel  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  and  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
She  was  also  heard  in  concert  in 
Baltimore  and  Mexico  City. 
Ms.  Hinds  has  appeared  at  New 
York  City  Opera  as  Donna  Elvira  in 
Don  Giovanni  and  in  the  title  role  of 
Madama  Butterfly.  She  sang  her  first 
Gilda  in  Rigoletto  with  Opera  Ebony 
in  Philadelphia,  and  she  performed 
Bess  to  great  acclaim  with  Houston 
Grand  Opera,  on  Broadway,  and  in 
numerous  concert  versions.  In  the 
summer  of  1978,  Ms.  Hinds  sang  the 


Easy  Picnics  with 

Picnic  Pack 

Lightweight  Oxford  Picnic  cloth 
folds  to  tote!  Roomy  pockets 
hold  beverages,  food  and 
supplies.  38"  square 
Velcro  closures  ■  Washable 

Order  yours  now  to  enjoy  all  summer 
Red,  blue,  green,  wine. 

Picnic  Pack 

PO  Box  14614 

Dept.  T 

Hartford,  CT  06114 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 

Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toru  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 
Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Glaus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

ff Jrst  United  States  performance 

All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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role  of  The  Basilissa  in  Menotti's 
opera  The  Egg  at  the  Spoleto  Festival 
both  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  in  Spoleto,  Italy.  In  the  spring  of 
1977  Ms.  Hinds  performed  and 
recorded  Roger  Sessions's  cantata. 
When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d, 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  her  first  appearance  with 
the  BSO.  In  1978  she  returned  to 
Symphony  Hall  for  BSO  perfor- 
mances of  Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass 
under  the  direction  of  Andrew 
Davis. 


Benjamin  Luxon 


broadcasts.  He  is  a  regular  guest  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  the  Glyndebourne,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aldeburgh  festivals,  in  Munich, 
Vienna,  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  performed  under 
such  eminent  conductors  as  Sir 
Colin  Davis,  Bernard  Haitink,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  and  Sir  Georg  Solti. 
Mr.  Luxon  is  noted  for  his 
recordings  of  works  by  the  British 
composers  Vaughan  Williams,  Delius, 
Walton,  and  Benjamin  Britten,  and 
he  was  invited  by  Britten  to  perform 
the  title  role  in  that  composer's 
television  opera  Owen  Wingrave, 
broadcast  throughout  Great  Britain, 
most  of  Western  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  in  1971.  His  recordings 
include  an  acclaimed  collection  of 
English  ballads,  "Give  Me  a  Ticket  to 
Heaven,"  as  well  as  performances  of 
Haydn's  opera  Orlando  Paladino, 
William  Walton's  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and 
the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony 
with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the 
London  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Luxon, 
who  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin 
in  January  1980,  first  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  spring 


bi 


Born  in  Cornwall,  England,  the 
versatile  British  baritone  Benjamin 
Luxon  studied  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  and  won  the 
school's  Gold  Medal.  A  prizewinner 
in  the  1961  Munich  International 
Competition  and  later  engaged  to 
broadcast  Lieder  recitals  over  leading 
German  radio  stations,  he  is  now 
one  of  the  few  British  singers  to 
have  achieved  success  in  Germany  as 
a  Lieder  singer.  Internationally  in 
demand  for  operatic  and  orchestral 
as  well  as  Lieder  performances, 
Mr.  Luxon  is  also  known  for 
recordings,  television,  and  radio 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violinist 

BERLIOZ  'Waverley'  Overture 

MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 

BIZET  'Carmen'  Suite 

SARAS  ATE  'Zigeunerweisen' 

The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 

at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 


of  1976  and  has  returned  for  per- 
formances of  Eugene  Onegin,  the 
Brahms  German  Requiem,  the  Faure 
Requiem,  the  Dvorak  Stahat  Mater, 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony,  and 
Jesus  in  Bach's  St.  John  Passion,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Qzawa. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as 
well.  Under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  regarded  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one 
of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of 
the  world.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  donate  their  services,  and 
they  perform  regularly  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tangle- 


wood, working  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor Sir  Colin  Davis,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gun4:her  SchuUer. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra 
choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  under  John  Oliver  also 
includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule, 
requiring  a  very  different  sort  of 
discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  con- 
temporary. In  the  spring  of  1977, 
John  Oliver  and  the  chorus  were 
extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappella  twentieth - 
century  American  choral  music;  this 
record  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  in  1979. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a 
record  for  Nonesuch,  featuring 
music  of  Dallapiccola  and  Weill,  and 
scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 


BEMENT 
5CH00U 


Deerfield,    Massachusetts 


The  Bement  School  is  an  independent,  co- 
educational, boarding  and  day  school  for  chil- 
dren of  average  and  above-average  ability  in 
grades  K  through  9.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basic  academic,  social,  and  organizational  skills 
needed  for  future  success.  The  curriculum  is 
presented  in  a  structured  setting  where  students 
are  sectioned  according  to  their  individual 
abilities.  Fine  arts,  physical  education,  and 
competitive  sports  are  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Mrs.  Anne  Coppinger,  Director  of  Admissions 

Bement  School,  Box  S 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts  01342    413/774-7061 
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has  collaborated  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  New  World,  and  Philips. 
For  the  chorus'  first  appearance  on 
records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for 
best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
may  be  heard  on  the  Philips  releases 
of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live 
during  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances and  named  best  choral  re- 
cording of  1979  by  Gramophone 
magazine,  and  Mahler's  Symphony 


No.  S,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand. 
Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has 
also  recorded  with  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver  is  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth 
season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious 
Pieces  for  New  World  records. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Elizabeth  Adams 

Jody  Bailey 

Virginia  K.  Bowles 

Christine  F.W.  Brigand! 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Margo  Connor 

Joy  Curtis 

Lou  Ann  David 

Helen  M.  Eberle 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Monica  Ernesti 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Lois  Himml 

Alice  Honner-White 

Gaiianne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  Jacobson 

Christine  M.  ]aronsi<i 

Jeanne  Jones 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Anne  M.  Keaney 

Carol  Kirtz 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Deborah  LeBianc 

Rowena  Done  Meier 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Betsy  Moyer 

Grace  J.  Napier 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 


Nancy  Lee  Patton 
Lisa  Ann  Pickett 
Jennifer  M.  Pigg 
Julia  Poirier 
Charlotte  C.R.  Priest 
Lisa  Saunier 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Kim  W.  Smith 
Carole  J.  Stevenson 
Martha  E.  Sullivan 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Elizabeth  Baldwin 

Maisy  Bennett 

Rebecca  Chamberlain 

Barbara  Clemens 

Arnalee  Cohen 

Barbara  A.  Cooper 

Ethel  Crawford 

Mary  A.V.  Crimmins 

Catherine  Diamond 

Patricia  V.  Dunn 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Donna  M.  Gonzalez-Velasco 

Thelma  Hayes 

Donna  Hewitt 

Leah  Jansizian 


Suzanne  D.  Link 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
Katherine  McGuire 
April  Merriam 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Deborah  Ann  Ryba 
Christina  St.  Clair 
M.K.  Kamala  Soparkar 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Nancy  P.  Stevenson 
Helen  T.  Taylor 
Judith  Tierney 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 
Natasha  M.  Wei 
Dorothy  J.  Vanish 

Tenors 

Darryl  Alan  Abbey 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 

John  C.  Barr 

Ralph  A.  Bassett 

Paul  Adam  Blanchard  II 

Donato  Bracco 

William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 

Victor  Calcaterra 

Paul  Clark 

Dana  Robert  Dicken 

Reginald  A.  Didham 

William  E.  Good 

J.  Stephen  Groff 

Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 

George  Harper 
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James  P.  Hepp 
John  W.  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
John  C.  Karris 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Douglas  E.  Lee 
F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
Edmund  Mroz 
Edward  P.  Quigley 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Thomas  J.  Riordan 
Paul  R.  Ruest 
Robert  Ruplenas 
Herman  P.  Schultz 
Terence  Stephenson 
Don  Patrick  Sturdy 
Mark  Wilson 
Richard  H.  Witter 
Robert  E.  Yorke 


Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
Richard  Bentley 
W.  Douglas  Bond 
David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 
Neil  Clark 

James  W.  Courtemanche 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Jan  M.  Dovenitz 
John  Knowles 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
Henry  Magno 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Robert  S.  McLellan 


Rene  A.  Miville 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Martin  R.  Pierce 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Kenneth  Sallenger 
Sebastian  Salvo,  Jr. 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Gregory  J.  Slowik 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Peter  J.  Wender 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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We  are  pleased  to  be  the  exclusive  movers  for  'BaldwiTl. 

pianos  and  organs  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Tanglewood. 


V ^  mnuinn  A  < 


UNfTWD 
UNfTED 
UNfTED 


moving  &  storage 


1-800-252-9206 
(Mass.) 


World-Wide  Service 


since  1923 


1-800-225-8068 


ICC  MC  73444 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  31  July  at  2:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante 

Poco  Allegretto 

Allegro — Un  poco  sostenuto 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor.  Opus  104 
Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

YO-YO  MA 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Jelarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Won't  you  spend  a  Midsummer  Evening 
with  us  ?  Or  two,  or  three,  or  four? 


July  16    7:30  PM 

Bach 

Aiass  m  B  Aij'mr 


Charles  Dodsley  Walker 


July  30   7:30PM 

Mozart 

Solemn  Vespers 
A\ass  in  C  Minor 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


August  6  7:30  PM 

Brahms 

AGerman  Requiem 


Robert  Page 


July  23   730PM 


Verdi 

A.ldu  (ACT  II) 

And... 

Wagner 

Meistersinger 

(SCENES) 


John  Mauceri 


They  are  beautiful  evenings,  filled  with  great 
music,  the  100-voice  Berkshire  Festival 
Chorus,  outstanding  soloists  and  conductors, 
The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  green 
lawns  of  a  500-acre  campus,  and  the  stars.  Come. 
With  family,  with  friends.  Have  a  picnic.  Wine 
&  cheese  are  available  on  the  grounds.  Box  seats: 
$12.00;  Orchestra:  $7.00.  For  reservations,  call 
(413)  229-6634  after  4  July.  Tickets  also  avail- 
able at  performances.  The  concert  shed  is  on  the 
campus  of  The  Berkshire  School  in  SW  Mass., 
just  north  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Entry,  parking, 
departure  are  all  mercifully  swift  and  simple. 


Sincere^; 

Johann,Giuseppe,  Richard, 
W)lfgang  Johiarines  and  the 

Berkshire  Choral  Festival 

Berks/iiTe  S>ch.oo\  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Route  4 1  m  southwestern  Massachusetts,  9.5  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  or  3  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  Routes  23  and  41  near  South  E^remont,  Massachusetts. 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  completed  his  Third  Symphony  during  a  stay  at 
Wiesbaden  in  the  summer  of  1883;  the  two  middle  movements  may  date  back  to  a  never- 
completed  "Faust"  project  on  which  Brahms  was  working  in  1880-81.  Hans  Richter  led 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  the  first  performance  of  the  F  major  symphony  on 
2  December  1883.  It  was  first  heard  in  America  at  one  of  Frank  Van  der  Stucken's 
"novelty  concerts"  at  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  on  24  October  1884.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Brahms  Third  Symphony,  in  Vienna  on 
2  December  1883,  was  successful  despite  the  presence  in  the  audience  of  a 
vocal  Wagner-Bruckner  faction  which  held  against  Brahms  both  his  fame 
as  a  composer  and  his  friendship  with  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick,  who 
pronounced  the  F  major  "a  feast  for  the  music  lover  and  musician"  and,  of 
Brahms's  symphonies  to  that  time,  "artistically  the  most  perfect.  It  is 
more  compactly  made,  more  transparent  in  detail,  more  plastic  in  the 
main  themes."  According  to  Hanslick,  Hans  Richter,  the  conductor  of  the 
premiere,  christened  this  symphony  "Brahms's  Eroica"  shortly  before  the 
first  performance.  And  like  Beethoven  in  his  Third  Symphony,  Brahms 
marks  the  first  movement  "Allegro  con  brio." 

Brahms  had  already  secured  his  reputation  as  an  orchestral  composer 
with  the  premiere  of  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  in  Vienna  in 
November  1873.  Already  behind  him  were  his  First  Piano  Concerto,  the 
D  major  Serenade,  Op.  11,  and  the  A  major  Serenade,  Op.  16,  all  dating 
from  the  late  1850s.  Some  material  for  the  First  Symphony  also  dates 
back  to  that  time,  but  that  work  had  to  wait  for  its  completion  until  1876, 
by  which  time  Brahms  was  able  finally  to  overcome  his  strong 
reservations  about  following  in  Beethoven's  footsteps.  The  Second 
Symphony  followed  without  hesitation  a  year  later,  and  the  Violin 
Concerto  came  a  year  aft;er  that,  both  being  products  of  Brahms's 
particularly  productive  summer  work  habits.  Likewise  the  Third 
Symphony  in  1883:  having  been  occupied  with  thoughts  for  the 
symphony  for  some  time,  he  interrupted  a  trip  to  the  Rhine,  renting 
accommodations  in  Wiesbaden  so  that  he  could  complete  the  work  and 
apparently  writing  it  out  without  pause. 

The  Brahms  Third  is  generally  considered  the  most  difficult  of  the  four 
for  a  conductor  to  bring  off  successfully,  and  not  just  because  all  four  of 
its  movements  end  quietly — a  fact  which  causes  some  conductors  to  shy 
away  from  it  altogether,  and  which  also  may  explain  why  it  appears  with 
considerably  less  frequency  than  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth.  Early  in 
this  century,  Tovey  described  the  F  major  as  "technically  by  far  the  most 
difficult  [of  Brahms's  symphonies],  the  difficulties  being  mainly  matters  of 
rhythm,  phrasing,  and  tone."  One  can  expand  upon  this  by  mentioning 
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the  swift  alternation  of  sharply  contrasted  materials  during  the  course  of 
the  first  movement,  and  the  need  to  make  both  clear  and  persuasive  the 
thematic  connections  which  bind  together  the  first,  second,  and  last 
movements,  a  procedure  Brahms  does  not  attempt  in  his  other 
symphonies.  And,  as  the  least  often  performed  of  the  four,  the  Third 
remains,  in  a  sense,  almost  "new"  insofar  as  audiences  are  concerned,  and 
especially  since  its  tight  thematic  and  architectural  structure,  lean 
orchestration,  and  less  effusively  Romantic  tone  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  other  three. 

The  symphony  begins  Allegro  con  brio,  with  a  rising  motto  for  winds  and 
brass  whose  broad  6/4  meter  seems  almost  to  hold  back  forward  progress; 
it  is  only  with  the  introduction  of  the  main  theme,  taking  the  initial  motto 
as  its  bass  line,  that  the  music  begins  really  to  move: 


Al. 


i 


a:  .fi. 


t 


^ii-^ 


I 


"« 


etc. 


' .  I/J* 


•^Woodwind,  Brass     -^^J^.  ^^f^t— ^»  F 


vS 


Trombs.  etc.  in  lower  8ve9 


The  three-note  motto,  F-A-flat-F,  is  Brahms's  shorthand  for  'Jrei  aher 
froh,"  "free  but  glad,"  musical  symbolism  he  had  already  used  in  the 
A  minor  string  quartet.  Opus  51,  No.  2,  as  rejoinder  to  Joseph  Joachim's 
F-A-E,  "frei  aher  einsam,"  "free  but  lonely,"  many  years  before.  But  the 
F-A-flat-F  motto  here  serves  still  another,  purely  musical  purpose:  the 
A-flat  suggests  F  minor  rather  than  F  major,  an  ambiguity  to  be  exploited 
elsewhere  in  the  symphony.  The  sweeping  main  theme  gives  way  to  a 


£u>^e4^-^fi»fu^     ^ 


for  scores,  sheet  music,  music  books  &  penodicols,  and  ir^depencler~itly- produced  records 


OPENING  IN  MID-JULY 
NORTHAMPTON 
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new  idea,  tentative  in  its  progress,  clinging  tenuously  to  nearly  each  note 
before  moving  to  the  next,  but  soon  opening  out  and  leading  to  a  graceful 
theme  given  first  to  solo  clarinet,  then  to  solo  oboe  and  violas  in 
combination.  This  theme,  in  darker  colorations,  will  be  prominent  in  the 
development  section  of  the  movement.  Now,  however,  an  increase  in 
activity  leads  to  the  close  of  the  exposition,  a  forceful  passage  built  from 
stabbing  downward  thrusts  in  the  strings  and  a  swirling  wave  of  energy 
beginning  in  the  winds  and  then  encompassing  the  entire  orchestra  before 
grinding  to  a  sudden  halt  for  a  repeat  of  the  exposition.  This  is  a 
particularly  difficult  moment  rhythmically  since  the  return  to  the  nearly 
static  opening  of  the  movement  comes  virtually  without  warning,  but 
there  is  something  about  the  tight,  classical  architecture  of  this  shortest 
of  Brahms's  symphonies  that  makes  the  exposition-repeat  an  appropriate 
practice  here,  and  not  just  a  bow  to  convention.  Hearing  the  beginning 
twice  also  helps  us  recognize  the  masterstroke  which  starts  the 
recapitulation,  where  the  motto  idea,  introduced  by  a  roll  on  the 
kettledrum,  broadens  out  both  rhythmically  and  harmonically  to  propel 
the  music  forward  in  a  way  the  opening  of  the  symphony  did  not  attempt. 
The  motto  and  main  theme  will  come  back  in  yet  another  forceful  guise 
to  begin  the  coda,  the  theme  transforming  itself  there  to  a  chain  of 
descending  thirds — Brahms's  musical  signature  in  so  many  of  his  works  — 
before  subsiding  to  pianissimo  for  one  further,  quiet  return  in  the  closing 
measures. 

The  second  and  third  movements  are  marked  by  a  contained  lyricism, 
subdued  and  only  rarely  rising  above  a  piano.  Hanslick  describes  the 
opening  pages  of  the  C  major  Andante  as  "a  very  simple  song  dialogue 
between  the  winds  and  the  deeper  strings";  the  entry  of  the  violins  brings 
emphatic  embellishment  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  idea  sweetly 
expressive  within  a  narrow  compass,  clearly  characterized  by  the  repeated 
pitch  at  its  oeginning  and  the  triplet  rhythm  which  stirs  its  otherwise 
halting  progress: 
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Brahms  will  use  the  repeated-note  motive  to  mysterious  effect  in  this 
movement,  but  the  entire  theme  will  return  to  extraordinarily  significant 
purpose  later  in  the  symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  gentle  interlude  in  C  minor,  its  pregnant 
melody  heard  first  in  the  cellos  and  then  in  a  succession  of  other 
instruments,  among  them  combined  flute,  oboe,  and  horn;  solo  horn,  solo 
oboe,  and,  finally,  violins  and  cellos  together.  Before  the  statement  by  the 
solo  horn,  an  interlude  plays  upon  a  yearning  three-note  motive  again 
characterized  by  a  simple  repeated-pitch  idea.  As  in  the  preceding 
movement,  trumpets  and  drums  are  silent. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  mysterious  dark  rustling  of  strings  and 
bassoons  that  seems  hardly  a  theme  at  all,  and  it  takes  a  moment  for  us 
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to  realize  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation  —  but  obviously  so  right  once 
we're  aware  of  it  —  this  last  movement  is  in  the  minor  mode.  A  pianissimo 
statement  of  the  second-movement  theme  quoted  earlier  steals  in  so 
quietly  that  we  barely  have  time  to  make  the  connection.  Then,  without 
warning,  a  fortissimo  explosion  alerts  us  already  to  how  ripe  for 
development  is  Brahms's  "non-theme,"  as  in  the  space  of  just  a  few  pages 
it  is  fragmented  and  reinterpreted  both  rhythmically  and  melodically.  This 
leads  to  the  finale's  second  theme,  a  proud  and  heroic  one  proclaimed  in 
the  richly  romantic  combined  timbres  of  cellos  and  horns;  this  is  the 
music  which  suggested  to  Joachim  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.*  After 
playing  with  further  muted  transformations  of  the  opening  idea,  the 
development  builds  to  a  climax  on  overlapping  statements  of  the  second- 
movement  theme  proclaimed  by  the  orchestra  at  full  volume  and  hurtling 
the  music  into  the  recapitulaton.  Only  with  a  quiet  transformation  in  the 
violas  of  the  opening  idea  does  the  energy  level  finally  subside,  and  the 
symphony's  final  pages  return  to  the  soft  serenity  of  F  major  with  the 
reemergence  in  a  newly  restrained  guise  of  the  second-movement  theme, 
followed  by  allusion  to  and  the  return  of  the  F-A-flat-¥  motto,  and,  at  the 
end,  one  last,  mist-enshrouded  recollection  of  the  symphony's  beginning. 

—  from  notes  by 
Marc  Mandel 


I 


Joachim  writing  in  a  letter  to  Brahms  dated  27  January  1884:  "I  find  the  last 
movement  of  your  symphony  deep  and  original  in  conception  ...  It  is  strange 
that,  little  as  I  like  reading  poetic  meanings  into  music,  I  have  here  formed  a  clear 
picture  of  'Hero  and  Leander'  and  this  has  rarely  happened  to  me  in  the  whole 
range  of  music.  The  second  subject  in  C  major  recalls  to  me  involuntarily  the 
picture  of  the  intrepid  swimmer  fighting  his  way  towards  the  promised  goal,  in 
the  face  of  wind  and  storm.  Is  that  something  like  your  own  conception?" 
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Antonin  DvoFak 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor.  Opus  104 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on 
8  September  1841  and  died  in  Prague  on  1  May  1904.  He  composed  his  B  minor 
Cello  Concerto  in  New  York,  beginning  the  first  movement  on  8  November  1894  and  the 
finale  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1895.  He  had  meanwhile  begun  the  full  score  on 
18  November,  reaching  the  finale  on  12  January  1895  and  completing  the  whole, 
"Thanks  be  to  God  ...  9  February  1895,  on  the  day  of  our  [son]  Otdcek's  birthday, 
Saturday  in  the  morning,  11:30  a.m."  A  month  after  he  returned  home,  Dvorak's  sister- 
in-law,  Josefina  Kaunitzovd,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  in  love,  died  of  a  serious 
illness,  leading  the  composer  to  substitute  sixty  bars  of  new  music  replacing  four  measures 
just  before  the  end  (see  below).  After  the  last  bar,  Dvorak  wrote  in  the  manuscript:  "1 
finished  the  Concerto  in  New  York,  but  when  I  returned  to  Bohemia  1  changed  the  end 
completely  as  it  stands  here  now.  Pisek,  11  June  1895."  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
Dvorak's  close  friend,  the  cellist  Hanus  Wihan,  but  the  first  performance  was  given  by 
Leo  Stern  as  soloist  with  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  at  Queen's  Hall  under  the 
composer's  direction  on  19  March  1896.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Paur  at  the  Music  Hall  in 
Boston  on  19  December  1896  with  Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloist.  In  addition  to  the  cello 
soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings,  plus 
triangle  in  the  last  movement  only. 

Dvorak  once  said  that  he  "studied  with  the  birds,  flowers,  trees,  God, 
and  myself,"  and  even  late  in  life,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  he 
described  himself  as  "a  very  simple  person  ...  a  plain  and  simple 
Bohemian  Musikant."  Had  the  young  Antonin  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  Frantisek,  he  would  have  been  a  butcher  and  innkeeper.  The 
boy's  first  exposure  to  music  came  from  traveling  musicians  and  village 
bands.  He  had  his  first  lessons  from  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  he 
was  soon  playing  violin  at  his  father's  inn  and  elsewhere  around  town, 
though  his  attempts  at  singing  went  nowhere.  But  before  he  turned 
twelve  he  had  left  school  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  in  butchery.  Sent  to 
the  nearby  town  of  Zlonice  primarily  to  learn  German,  he  found, 
however,  that  musical  opportunities  beckoned  in  the  person  of  Antonin 
Liehmann,  the  school  German  teacher  who  also  happened  to  be  the  town 
organist.  With  Liehmann,  Dvorak  studied  violin,  viola,  piano,  organ,  and 
keyboard  harmony.  He  also  copied  out  parts  for  the  music  his  teacher 
provided  the  town  orchestra;  on  one  occasion,  Dvorak  attempted  to  sneak 
in  a  polka  of  his  own,  but  at  the  first  rehearsal  it  was  evident  that  the  boy 
had  something  more  to  learn  about  orchestration:  a  horrendous  din 
resulted  from  errors  in  the  parts  for  the  transposing  instruments. 

When  a  Prague  innkeeping  venture  undertaken  by  his  father  collapsed 
and  an  understanding  uncle  offered  to  support  his  musical  education, 
Dvorak  was  spared  the  career  that  had  been  chosen  for  him;  Liehmann's 
encouragement,  too,  played  a  part  in  winning  Frantisek's  consent.  So 
Antonin  entered  the  Prague  Organ  School  in  1857  for  training  as  a 
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church  musician  and  organist.  During  this  time  Dvorak  played  viola  in  the 
concerts  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Prague  and  was  very  likely  an  extra 
player  for  operatic  performances  at  the  Estates  Theatre.  Upon  leaving 
school,  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  small  band  from  which  grew  the 
orchestra  of  the  Provisional  Theatre  in  1862.  He  was  principal  violist  of 
this  orchestra  when  Richard  Wagner  led  a  concert  of  his  own  music  there 
on  8  February  1863,  and  from  1866  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  was 
Bedfich  Smetana,  before  Dvorak  the  most  important  Czech  nationalist 
composer.  So  it  was  that  Dvorak  gained  considerable  practical  experience 
and  exposure  to  symphonic  and  operatic  repertory,  all  the  while 
supplementing  his  meager  musician's  pay  by  teaching. 

In  November  1873,  Dvorak  married  Anna  Cermakova,  the  younger 
sister  of  his  true  love,  Josefina  (both  had  come  to  him  as  music  students 
some  years  earlier),  and  the  following  February  he  became  organist  at 
St.  Adelbert's  Church  in  Prague,  thereby  providing  himself  a  steadier 
source  of  income  and  more  time  for  his  composing,  the  products  of  which 
by  now  included  chamber  music,  two  symphonies,  a  cello  concerto  in  A 
(dating  from  1865,  but  deemed  so  unsatisfactory  by  the  composer  that  he 
never  bothered  to  orchestrate  it),  a  song  cycle  inspired  by  his  love  for 
Josefina,  and  his  first  two  operas,  Alfred  and  King  and  Charcoal  Burner.  By 
this  time,  Dvorak  had  already  tasted  public  success  with  the  performance 
in  March  1873  of  his  patriotic  cantata  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain,  but  he 
had  suffered  defeat  and  become  increasingly  self-critical  with  the  rejection 
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in  its  first  version  of  King  and  Charcoal  Burner  that  same  year.  His  first  two 
symphonies  had  in  fact  been  written  eight  years  earlier,  and  now  it  was 
time  to  throw  off  outside  influences  and  make  a  name  for  himself.  In 
July  1874  he  submitted  fifteen  works,  including  his  Third  and  Fourth 
symphonies  (the  E-flat  and  the  early  D  minor),  into  consideration  for  an 
Austrian  State  Stipend  for  "young,  poor,  and  talented  painters,  sculptors, 
and  musicians,  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  [Hapsburg]  Empire."  The  judges 
included  Johann  Herbeck,  who  was  conductor  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera, 
the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick,  and  Johannes  Brahms.  Dvorak  was  one  of  the 
winners,  as  he  would  be  again  in  1876  and  then  in  1877,  the  year  Brahms 
really  set  him  on  his  way  by  championing  him  to  the  publisher  Simrock, 
encouraging  the  latter  to  issue  Dvorak's  Moravian  Duets  for  soprano  and 
contralto.  Both  the  Moravian  Duets,  Opus  32,  and  the  Slavonic  Dances, 
Opus  46,  the  latter  specifically  commissioned  by  Simrock,  were  published 
in  1878,  and  a  quick  succession  of  further  publications,  and  then 
performances  throughout  Europe  and  as  far  afield  as  Cincinnati  and  New 
York,  began  to  earn  the  composer  an  international  reputation  which  grew 
steadily  throughout  his  life  (taking  him  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  in 
March  1890  at  the  invitation  of  Tchaikovsky,  whom  he  had  met  in  Prague 
two  years  earlier),  but  which  never  undermined  his  sense  of  loyalty  to  his 
native  land  and  fellow  countrymen. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  came  the  invitation  from  Jeannette  Thurber — a 
former  music  teacher  who  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  wholesale  grocer. 
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and  who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  establish  an  English-language 
opera  company  in  New  York  in  competition  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
thereby  losing  herself  and  her  husband  $1,500,000 — to  come  to  America 
as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  Mrs.  Thurber 
had  founded  in  1885.  The  decision  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  Dvorak, 
but  Mrs.  Thurber's  persistence  won  out,  and  the  composer  arrived  in 
New  York  on  27  September  1892,  having  agreed  to  the  conditions  of  a 
two-year  contract  which  included  three  hours'  daily  teaching,  preparation 
of  student  concerts,  conducting  concerts  of  his  own  in  various  American 
towns,  and  a  salary  of  $15,000  each  year.  It  was  Mrs.  Thurber's  aim  that 
Dvorak  provide  a  figurehead  for  her  Conservatory  and  found  an 
American  school  of  composition,  and  this  first  extended  stay  in  the  United 
States  produced  his  New  World  Symphony — composed  between  January 
and  May  1893  and  premiered  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Anton 
Seidl  on  15  December  1893  —  as  well  as  his  F  major  string  quartet. 
Opus  96,  and  the  E-flat  string  quintet.  Opus  97,  each  dubbed  "The 
American"  and  both  written  during  his  summer  vacation  in  1893  at  the 
Czech  community  of  Spillville,  Iowa.  The  father  of  Dvorak's  secretary  and 


Josefina  and  Anna  Cermdkovd;  Dvordk 
married  Anna,  shown  seated  in  this 
picture,  about  a  year  after  the  photograph 
was  taken. 
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assistant,  Joseph  Kovafik,  was  schoolmaster,  organist,  and  choirmaster  in 
Spillville,  and  Dvorak  decided  to  summer  there  with  his  wife,  six  children, 
a  sister,  and  a  maid  rather  than  travel  back  to  Bohemia.  This  was  the 
happiest  time  Dvorak  spent  in  America,  for  here  he  was  entirely  free  of 
the  hustle-bustle  of  the  big  city,  where  he  had  avoided  social  obligations 
whenever  possible,  where  he  had  chosen  apartment  living  over  hotel 
accommodations  (composing  amidst  the  domestic  clatter  of  the  kitchen), 
where  he  regularly  watched  the  steamboats  depart  for  Europe  (he  was 
also  fascinated  with  trains,  but  observing  their  departures  was  more 
difficult  since  he  could  not  get  onto  the  platforms  without  a  ticket  and  so 
had  to  travel  up  to  155th  Street  to  see  them),  and  where  the  pigeons  of 
Central  Park  evoked  fond  memories  of  those  he  raised  at  his  country 
home  in  Vysoka,  even  if  he  could  not  get  to  know  the  American  birds 
quite  so  well.  But  Dvorak  obviously  did  like  America  enough  to  sign  a 
second  contract  with  Mrs.  Thurber  for  a  third  year  at  the  Conservatory — 
he  was  held  in  particularly  high  regard,  he  enjoyed  the  traveling,  there 
were  significant  musical  acquaintanceships  (among  them  Anton  Seidl  of 
the  Philharmonic  and  Victor  Herbert,  then  head  of  the  cello  class  at  the 
Conservatory  and  who,  together  with  Dvorak,  was  asked  by 
Mrs.  Thurber  to  provide  music  for  a  four-hundredth-anniversary 
observance  at  the  1892  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  Columbus's  discovery  of 
America),  and  there  were  financial  advantages  —  although  once  again  the 
decision  process  was  a  protracted  one,  partly  because  the  Thurbers'  shaky 
finances  at  the  time  resulted  in  the  composer's  salary  coming  in  only  on 
an  irregular  basis,  partly  because  Dvorak  was  once  more  hesitant  to  leave 
his  homeland  for  a  long  period. 

On  1  November  1984  he  took  up  his  post  as  Director  of  the  National 
Conservatory  for  a  third  term  —  this  one  spent  entirely  in  New  York, 
thereby  making  him  all  the  more  nostalgic  for  Bohemia  —  and  it  was 
during  this  time  that  he  composed  his  Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor.  Three 
people  figured  prominently  in  its  history  besides  the  composer:  Victor 
Herbert,  Hanus  Wihan,  and  Josefina  Kaunitzova.  The  Irish-born 
Herbert  —  best-known  now  as  the  composer  of  such  popular  operettas  as 
Babes  in  Toyland  and  Naughty  Marietta,  but  also  a  conductor,  and  himself  a 
cellist  fine  enough  to  be  principal  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  —  gave  the 
first  performances  of  his  own  Second  Cello  Concerto  with  Seidl  and  the 
Philharmonic  on  9  and  10  March  1894.  Dvorak,  in  attendance  at  the 
premiere,  was  delighted  with  the  work,  and  with  his  friend  Hanus  Wihan 
in  mind  as  soloist,  he  soon  turned  to  composing  a  cello  concerto  in 
response  to  Wihan's  request  of  some  time  earlier.  Cellist  of  the  Bohemian 
Quartet,  Wihan  suggested  some  revisions  to  the  solo  line  of  Dvorak's 
concerto,  some  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  composer.  On  one  point, 
however,  Dvorak  would  not  bend:  Wihan  wrote  a  fifty-nine  bar  cadenza 
for  insertion  into  the  finale,  but  this  would  have  conflicted  with  Dvorak's 
conception  of  the  ending  as  a  tribute  to  his  late,  beloved  sister-in-law 
Josefina  Kaunitzova.  While  working  on  the  second  movement  of  the 
concerto,  the  composer  had  received  word  that  Josefina  was  seriously  ill, 
and  this  prompted  him  to  include,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  slow  move- 
ment, a  reference  to  his  song,  "Leave  me  alone"  ("Kez  duch  muj  sdm"),  the 
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first  of  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  82,  from  1887-88,  and  a  special  favorite  of 
Josefina's.  Shortly  after  Dvorak's  return  home,  Josefina  died,  and  he 
wrote  sixty  bars  of  new,  quiet  music  for  insertion  just  before  the  end  of 
the  last  movement.  Here,  in  addition  to  a  poignant  reminiscence  of  the 
main  first-movement  theme  (all  the  more  touching  for  its  "minor- 
modeness"  in  the  context  of  the  B  major  finale),  Dvorak  brings  in  another 
recollection  of  "Leave  me  alone,"  giving  it  now  to  solo  violin  in  its  high 
register,  lovingly  harmonized  by  flutes,  before  it  passes  in  a  further 
variant  to  the  solo  cello.  Yet  Dvorak  ends  the  music  in  a  burst  of  high  spirits, 
on,  in  Otakar  Sourek's  words,  "a  note  of  almost  incoherent  happiness  at 
being  home  at  last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia,"  and  here  we  have  a  hint  to  the 
character  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which,  though  a  product  of  the  composer's 
time  in  America,  has  nothing  in  it  of  that  country. 

The  concerto  is  brilliantly  and  vividly  scored  from  the  very  start,  where 
Dvorak  typically  alternates  high  and  low  registers  to  maximum  effect 
before  filling  in  the  orchestral  texture  (compare,  for  example,  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighth  Symphony*).  The  writing  for  the  solo  instrument 
is  exquisite  and  virtuosic  throughout,  and  Dvorak's  unceasing  care  and 
invention  in  setting  it  against  the  orchestral  backdrop  is  a  source  of 
constant  pleasure.  The  themes  are  strongly  characterized,  yet  readily 
transferable  from  orchestra  to  soloist:  hence,  in  the  first  movement,  the 
two  principal  themes  sound  just  as  fresh  in  the  soloist's  hands  as  they  do 
in  the  orchestral  exposition  (Tovey  called  the  second  subject  "one  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  ever  written  for  the  horn").  The  return  at  the 
end  of  ideas  from  the  first  two  movements  brings  a  touching  unity  to  the 
whole,  and  the  "turn  figure"  of  the  rondo  theme  in  the  last  movement 


'Other  stylistic  links  between  the  Cello  Concerto  and  the  Eighth  Symphony  are 
suggested  by  the  openhearted  geniality  of  their  opening  movements  and  the 
pseudo-martial  character  of  their  last-movement  themes. 
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provides  an  unconscious  link  to  the  mood  of  the  opening  Allegro,  whose 
main  theme  includes  a  similar  sixteenth-note  turn.  Dvorak  also  proves 
himself  a  wise  master  of  formal  architecture:  after  introducing  both 
principal  first-movement  themes  in  the  orchestra  and  then  allowing  the 
soloist  to  expand  upon  them  at  length,  he  lets  the  central  episode  of  the 
development  —  a  magical  treatment  of  the  first  theme  in  the  dreamily 
distant  key  of  A-flat  minor,  the  tune  in  the  cello  being  set  against  a  solo 
flute  countermelody — build  directly  to  the  recapitulation  of  the  second 
subject  before  a  final  joyous  and  further  expansion  of  the  main  theme  by 
the  soloist  leads  to  the  brilliant  series  of  fanfares  which  brings  the 
movement  to  a  close.  Following  the  songful  Adagio,  the  expansively  lyric 
episodes  of  the  otherwise  exuberant  rondo  finale  (one  of  them  high- 
lighting the  solo  violin  against  a  series  of  trills  and  then  harmony  at  the 
lower  tenth  in  the  solo  cello)  there  lead  the  composer  to  a  similar  sort  of 
architectural  foreshortening. 

The  literature  for  solo  cello  and  orchestra  is  not  large.  Besides  the 
Dvorak,  there  are  the  two  Haydn  concertos,  the  two  Saint-Saens 
concertos,  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations,  and,  in  this  century,  the 
concertos  by  Elgar  and  Walton.  Add  to  this  the  Beethoven  Triple 
Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  the  Brahms  Double  for  violin  and 
cello,  the  admittedly  flawed  Schumann  concerto,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  if  in  another  realm,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote.  When  Johannes 
Brahms,  who  had  composed  his  own  Double  Concerto  in  1887  as 
something  of  a  lark,  first  saw  the  score  of  Dvorak's  concerto,  he 
commented,  "Why  on  earth  didn't  I  know  that  one  could  write  a  cello 
concerto  like  this?  If  I  had  only  known,  I  would  have  written  one  long 
ago!"  Indeed,  as  far  as  today's  audiences  are  concerned,  the  B  minor  Cello 
Concerto  would  seem  to  hold  pride  of  place,  and  for  good  reason:  it 
reminds  us  that  for  all  his  international  fame,  Dvorak  never  lost  sight  of 
who  or  what  he  was  —  "a  plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant,"  yes,  but 
one  of  uncommon  skill,  sensitivity,  and  genius. 

—  from  notes  by 
Marc  Mandel 

The  complete  version  of  this  program  note,  which  is  printed  here  in  somewhat 
shortened  form,  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  copyright  ®1983. 
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Yo-Yo  Ma 


Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first 
public  recital  at  the  age  of  five.  By 
the  time  he  was  nineteen,  critics 
were  comparing  him  to  such  masters 
of  the  cello  as  Mstislav  Rostropovich 
and  Pablo  Casals.  In  1978,  Mr.  Ma 
won  the  coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize, 
and  he  has  since  been  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world.  He  has 
appeared  with  such  major  orchestras 
as  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, the  London  Symphony, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  under  the 
direction  of  such  eminent  conductors 
as  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Andre  Previn,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Lorin  Maazel,  Sergiu 
Comissiona,  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  His 
national  and  international  tours  also 
include  solo  recitals  and  chamber 
music  appearances  with  such  artists 
as  Leonard  Rose,  Pinchas  Zukerman, 
Gidon  Kremer,  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
and  pianist  Emanuel  Ax.  One  of  the 
most  sought-after  artists  in  the 
world,  Yo-Yo  Ma  performed  nine 
times  in  New  York  alone  last  season, 
including  three  recitals  at  Alice  Tully 
Hall  for  music  of  Bach.  In  the  spring 
of  1982,  Mr.  Ma  was  invited  to 


perform  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  newly  opened 
Barbican  Hall  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  attendance.  Other  highlights  of 
the  1981-82  season  included 
appearances  with  such  orchestras  as 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Cleveland 
Symphony,  and  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, and  a  tour  of  Israel  and 
Japan.  Last  summer,  he  appeared  at 
the  Mostly  Mozart,  Blossom,  Ravinia, 
and  Spoleto  (North  Carolina)  festivals. 

Mr.  Ma  made  his  debut  recording 
with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  in  a  perfor- 
mance of  the  Beethoven  Triple 
Concerto.  Under  his  exclusive  con- 
tract with  CBS,  he  has  also  recorded 
concertos  by  Haydn,  Saint-Saens, 
and  Lalo,  a  volume  of  Beethoven 
sonatas  for  cello  and  piano  with 
Emanuel  Ax,  and  his  own  tran- 
scriptions of  music  by  Paganini  and 
Kreisler.  Future  recording  plans 
include  the  complete  Bach  suites  for 
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solo  cello,  the  Bach  suites  for  gamba 
and  harpsichord,  concertos  by 
Boccherini,  J.C.  Bach,  Shostakovich, 
and  Kabalevsky,  and,  for  RCA,  the 
Brahms  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano 
also  with  Emanuel  Ax. 

Born  in  Paris  to  Chinese  parents 
in  1955,  Mr.  Ma  began  his  cello 
studies  with  his  father  at  age  four. 
He  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholz, 
and  in  1962  he  entered  the  Juilliard 


School  and  began  his  studies  with 
Leonard  Rose.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Jill,  in  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Ma's  instrument  is  an 
Italian  Goffriller  dating  from  1722. 
He  has  made  frequent  appearances 
in  the  Boston  area  and  gave  his  first 
performances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  this  past  February 
at  Symphony  Hall. 
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Wednesday,  3  August  at  8:30 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Twelve  Variations  in  F  on  ''Ein  Madchen  oder 
Weibchen''  from  Mozart's  Die  Zauherflote, 
Opus  66 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata  in  A  for  cello  and  piano.  Opus  69 
Allegro,  ma  non  tanto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Adagio  cantabile — Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Sonata  No.  2  in  F  for  cello  and  piano.  Opus  99 
Allegro  vivace 
Adagio  affettuoso 
Allegro  passionato 
Allegro  molto 


Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Week  V 


Notes 


For  generations  the  classic  way  of  teaching  composition  to  young 
musicians  was  by  writing  variations  on  a  borrowed  theme:  this  would 
provide  the  opportunity  to  elaborate  melody,  to  experiment  with  varied 
textures,  and  to  work  out  the  scoring,  while  avoiding  the  struggle  with 
the  intractable  basic  structure  of  harmony  and  melody  since  that,  in 
essence,  was  already  provided  by  the  chosen  theme.  At  the  same  time, 
variations  were  among  the  most  popular  genres  for  home  consumption; 
generally  speaking  they  didn't  require  the  stamina  or  the  intellectual 
background  of  a  sonata,  which  was  conceived  as  a  unified  whole.  The 
performer,  usually  playing  for  his  own  amusement  or  to  entertain  friends 
and  family  in  a  private  setting,  did  not  even  have  to  play  the  whole  work, 
but  could  choose  those  variations  that  matched  his  or  her  ability. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  composers  turned  out  large  numbers 
of  variation  sets — some  even  specialized  in  them,  because  they  sold  fairly 
well  and  could  be  churned  out,  if  desired,  at  a  high  rate.  Of  course, 
Beethoven  is  an  exception  to  just  about  any  generalization  made 
concerning  run-of-the-mill  hacks,  but  he  did  compose  a  substantial 
number  of  variation  sets,  especially  in  his  early  years.  The  variations  for 
piano  solo  were  useful  in  his  own  recitals,  and  they,  like  the  duet 
variations,  could  be  played  at  home  or  in  a  concert  hall.  Still,  Beethoven 
was  not  generally  one  to  cater  to  the  amateur,  and  most  of  his  variations 
were  designed  for  musicians  of  at  least  middling  ability,  if  not  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  (and  such  late  works  as  the  Diabelli  Variations  are  an 
exception  to  every  generalization  about  variation  composition,  since  they 
provide  the  most  profound  and  searching  investigation  of  the 
fundamental  musical  material  with  lavish  demands  on  the  performer's 
technique). 

The  themes  chosen  by  Beethoven  for  elaboration  were  usually  popular 
arias  from  favorite  operas;  this  was  the  music  enjoyed  most  readily  by  the 
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general  public,  and  therefore  the  music  most  likely  to  attract  attention  if 
treated  in  variation  form.  He  turned  to  Mozart  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
including  "Se  vuol  ballare"  from  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  turned  into 
variations  for  piano  and  violin  in  1792  and  1793;  "La  ci  darem  la  mano" 
from  Don  Giovanni,  set  for  two  oboes  and  English  horn  about  1795;  and 
two  variation  sets  for  piano  and  cello  drawn  from  The  Magic  Flute  (which, 
with  its  overt  ethical  message,  was  always  Beethoven's  favorite  Mozart 
opera).  These  include  variations  on  "Bei  Mannern  welche  Liebe  fiihlen" 
composed  in  1801  and  published  the  following  year,  and  the  present  work. 
Variations  on  Papageno's  song  "Ein  Madchen  oder  Weibchen,"  composed 
in  1796,  when  Beethoven  was  just  beginning  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
in  Vienna,  and  published  (with  a  misleadingly  high  opus  number  assigned, 
it  seems,  by  the  publisher  rather  than  the  composer)  in  September  1798. 

Early  in  his  Vienna  years  Beethoven  composed  two  sonatas  for  cello  and 
piano,  published  as  Opus  5,  and  then  left  the  genre  completely  alone  for  a 
dozen  years.   It  was  in   1807-08,   while  working  on  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
symphonies,  that  he  composed  his  next  cello  sonata.  Opus  69,  possibly  the 
earliest  truly  great  work  in  the  medium.  It  was  dedicated  to  Baron  Franz  Ignaz 
von  Gleichenstein,  himself  an  able  cellist,  and  was  perhaps  in  fact  commis- 
sioned by  the  baron.  The  independence  of  the  cello  is  stressed  in  the 
opening  measures,  in  which  the  unaccompanied  cello  plays  a  graceful, 
lyrical  melody,  to  be  answered  by  the  piano  in  a  phrase  that  seems  to 
have  picked  up  the  cello's  air  of  resignation.  After  an  exchange  of  roles, 
Beethoven  begins  an  energetic  transition  in  the  minor,  in  which  the 
syncopated  melody  is  derived  from  the  relaxed  opening  theme. 
Throughout  the  movement  the  piano  never  overpowers  the  cello,  since 
Beethoven  manipulates  textures  with  the  greatest  care  and  originality, 
alternating  leading  melodies  in  one  part  or  another  or  combining  them 
contrapuntally.  The  scherzo,  with  its  principal  theme  running  headlong 
one  beat  before  the  accompaniment,  is  a  merry  chase  relieved  by  a 
gentler,  hymnlike  phrase,  the  character  of  which  dominates  the  Trio.  The 
Adagio  cantabile  is  but  a  short  introduction  to  the  finale,  which  continues 
the  songlike  character  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  sonata.  The  secondary 
theme  provides  a  wonderful  romantic  moment,  especially  in  the  sigh  of 
the  cello's  falling  seventh,  but  it  is  heard  only  twice  each  in  exposition  and 
recapitulation;  for  the  rest,  Beethoven  finds  prodigious  varieties  of 
material  to  develop  from  the  principal  theme,  which  remains  at  the  center 
of  attention  throughout. 

Following  the  completion  of  his  F  major  string  quintet.  Opus  88,  in 
1882,  Brahms  allowed  four  years  to  elapse  before  composing  another 
chamber  work,  but  then  new  compositions  poured  forth  in  a  torrent. 
During  the  summer  of  1886,  which  he  spent  at  Thun,  he  composed  a 
second  cello  sonata  (the  first  had  been  written  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier),  his  Opus  100  violin  sonata,  and  the  Opus  101  piano  trio. 

The  earlier  cello  sonata,  in  E  minor,  had  been  a  dark  and  austere  work, 
reveling  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  instrument  for  its  generally  bleak  and 
sombre  material.  The  new  sonata  was  altogether  more  "lovable,"  though 
not  by  any  means  trivial.  The  main  key  is  a  fresh  F  major,  and  the  first 
movement  is  characterized  by  a  rich  sonority  generated  by  the  steady 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 
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Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toru  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 
Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Glaus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 

All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  ^t  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 


tremolos  in  the  piano,  echoed  also  by  the  cello,  which  creates  moods 
ranging  from  a  full  orchestral  richness  to  a  delicate  nocturne-like  effect. 
The  ardent  passion  of  the  first  movement  is  followed  by  an  extraordinary 
slow  movement  of  powerful  affect  in  the  distant  key  of  F-sharp,  which 
soon  moves  to  a  surprising  F  minor.  These  two  keys — so  distantly 
related — recur  in  the  next  movement  and  help  tie  together  the  central 
sections  of  the  sonata.  The  otherworldly  character  of  the  second 
movement,  created  at  the  outset  by  the  unusual  key,  is  heightened  by  the 
composer's  frequent  use  of  pizzicato  in  the  cello,  a  device  that  he 
used  rarely. 

The  scherzo  bursts  out  in  a  passionate  F  minor  with  a  particularly 
demanding  piano  part.  The  movement  also  features  one  of  the  composer's 
favorite  rhythmic  devices,  the  two-against-three  play  of  different 
subdivisions  of  the  beat  between  the  two  instruments.  The  Trio  provides 
a  suave  contrast  to  the  main  section,  and  moves  at  one  point  through  the 
distant  key  of  F-sharp.  The  last  movement  is  frequently  regarded  as  a 
puzzle  because  it  seems  rather  light  in  character  to  end  a  sonata  that  has 
had  three  lengthy  and  solid  earlier  movements.  This  one  is  a  rondo  of 
considerable  cheerfulness,  even  frivolity.  Brahms,  usually  a  constant 
reviser  of  his  work,  composed  this  movement  almost  as  fast  as  he  could 
put  the  notes  to  paper.  He  was  obviously  pleased  with  this  kind  of  ending, 
because  he  never  felt  the  need  of  rewriting  it. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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301  North  Hemlock  Lane  (Va  mi.  north  of  Williams  College,  Rte.  7),  Williamstown,  MA  01267 
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Weekend  Prelude 


Friday,  5  August  at  7 


t 


MEMBERS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EMANUEL  BOROK,  violin 
VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
ROBERT  BARNES,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Souvenir  de  Florence,  Opus  70 

Allegro  con  spirito 
Adagio  cantabile  e  con  moto 
Allegretto  moderato 
Allegro  vivace 


Week  V 


Notes 


The  first  time  Tchaikovsky  visited  Florence  with  his  brother  Anatoly  in 
the  fall  of  1877  he  found  it  depressing.  Nonetheless,  something  drew  him 
back  again  and  again,  and  he  did  some  of  his  best  work  there  —  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  Eugene  Onegin,  the  Suite  No.  1  for  orchestra,  part  of  T/ifMai^i 
of  Orleans,  and  much  later  The  Queen  of  Spades.  He  owed  the  city  what  he 
thought  of  as  "the  happiest  months  of  my  life."  It  was  an  escape  from 
Moscow  and  at  the  same  time  it  always  made  him  nostalgic  for  home, 
marveling  that  as  he  basked  in  Tuscan  sunshine  it  was  winter  in  Moscow, 
with  "Muscovites,  men  and  women,  walking  by  .  .  .  wrapped  in  furs,  the 
quiet  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  carriages,  sleighs  sliding  silently  by  ...  " 
And  once  at  least,  to  get  to  something  more  like  home  without  actually 
returning,  he  left  Florence  for  the  colder  March  of  Switzerland. 

In  January  1890,  Tchaikovsky,  soon  to  be  fifty,  journeyed  to  Florence 
for  what  turned  out  to  be  the  last  time.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  he 
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Please  note  that  in  this  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Souvenir  de 
Florence,  Patricia  McCarty  will  be  principal  violist,  replacing  Burton 
Fine,  who  is  ill. 


Patricia  McCarty 


Patricia  McCarty  is  assistant  principal 
violist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  principal  violist  of  the 
Boston  Pops.  Ms.  McCarty  earned 
M.B.  and  M.M.  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  she 
was  a  student  of  Francis  Bundra.  A 
prizewinner  in  numerous  com- 
petitions, most  notably  the  1972 
Geneva  Concours,  she  has  appeared 


as  soloist  with  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony, rOrchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  the  Civic  Orchestra  of 
Chicago,  the  Ithaca  College  Orchestra 
in  Lincoln  Center,  and  many 
community  orchestras  in  the  United 
States.  A  student  at  Tanglewood  in 
1975,  she  has  also  participated  in  the 
Marlboro  and  Interlochen  festivals 
and  performed  before  President 
Carter  at  the  White  House  while  on 
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was  a  member  of  the  Lenox  Quartet 
in  residence  at  Ithaca  College  (N.Y.), 
and  she  held  faculty  positions  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the 
Interlochen  Center  for  the  Arts 
before  joining  the  BSO  in  the  fall  of 
1979.  In  the  Boston  area,  Ms.  McCarty 
has  been  heard  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Pops,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  the  Newton  Symphony,  the 
Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  in 
recitals  at  the  Gardner  Museum  and 
on  the  Charles  River  Concert  series. 


began  the  score  of  The  Queen  of  Spades  and  he  had  made  immense  progress 
by  the  time  he  left  at  the  end  of  March.  As  relaxation  he  turned  to 
chamber  music.  The  sketch  of  what  was  to  be  called  Souvenir  de  Florence 
was  completed  in  July  and  the  full  score  in  August:  "\  wrote  it  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  no  effort  whatsoever,"  he 
reported  to  Mme.  von  Meek  (actually  while  work  was  still  in  progress). 
He  arranged  for  a  private  hearing  in  November  during  the  rehearsals  for 
The  Queen  of  Spades  and  on  the  basis  of  that  resolved  to  rework  the  third 
and  fourth  movements.  He  was  also  busy  with  his  opera  Yolanta,  with 
The  Nutcracker,  and  the  symphonic  ballad  The  Voyevode,  with  the  result 
that  work  on  Souvenir  de  Florence  was  not  finished  until  January  1892.  The 
first  public  performance  was  given  at  a  concert  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Chamber  Music  Society  on  6  December  1892,  the  players  being  Leopold 
Auer,  Emmanuel  Kriiger,  Franz  Hildebrandt,  Sergey  Korguyev,  Alexander 
Verzhbilovich,  and  Alexander  Kuznetsov. 

Three  string  quartets,  the  A  minor  piano  trio,  and  Souvenir  de  Florence 
comprise  Tchaikovsky's  major  works  for  chamber  ensemble.  The 
Florentine  sextet  is  the  last  and  the  finest,  rich  in  expansive  and  often 
subtly  harmonized  melody,  gorgeously  scored,  and  aglow  with  vitality  and 
love. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
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One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  73, 

Emperor 

Allegro 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

EMANUEL  AX 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor.  Opus  74, 

Pathetique 

Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 


Week  V 


NOTES 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  73,  Emperor 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  17  70  and  died 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  26  March  1827.  He  composed  the  Emperor  Concerto  in  1809, 
but  it  was  not  performed  in  Vienna  until  early  1812.  The  first  known  performance  was 
given  in  Leipzig  on  28  November  1811  by  Friedrich  Schneider,  with  Johann  Philipp 
Christian  Schulz  conducting  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  4  March  1854  by  Robert  Heller, 
with  Carl  Bergmann  conducting  the  orchestra  of  the  Germania  Music  Society.  The 
orchestra  consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Beethoven's  Fifth  Piano  Concerto,  the  last  concerto  that  he  was  to 
complete  (though  he  did  get  rather  far  advanced  with  one  more  essay  in 
the  genre  in  1815,  before  breaking  off  work  on  it  for  good),  was 
composed  in  the  difficult  year  of  1809,  a  year  that  was  much  taken  up 
with  warfare,  siege,  and  bombardments.  The  French  erected  a  battery  on 
the  Spittalberg  and  began  firing  on  the  night  of  11  May  —  directly  toward 
Beethoven's  apartment,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  line  of  fire.  The 
composer  took  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  his  brother's  house  in  the 
Rauhensteingasse,  and  he  spent  a  miserable  night  protecting  his  sensitive 
ears  from  the  damage  of  the  concussions  by  holding  a  pillow  over  them. 
The  Imperial  family,  including  especially  the  emperor's  youngest  brother, 
the  Archduke  Rudolph,  who  had  already  become  Beethoven's  sole 
composition  student  and  one  of  his  strongest  supporters  and  closest 
intimates,  fled  the  city.  One  of  the  compositions  of  this  period,  directly 
expressing  Beethoven's  feelings  for  his  young  and  cultivated  patron,  was 
the  piano  sonata  later  published  as  Opus  81a,  with  the  separate 
movements  entitled  "Farewell,  absence,  and  return."  About  this  time  he 
also  composed  the  Harp  Quartet  for  strings.  Opus  74,  and  completed  the 
grandiose  piano  concerto  published  as  Opus  73.  All  three  of  these  works 
are  in  the  key  that  apparently  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  E-flat 
major  (the  same  "heroic"  key  of  his  earlier  Third  Symphony). 

The  nickname  of  the  concerto,  the  Emperor,  takes  on  an  ironic  twist  in 
these  circumstances,  since  the  emperor  to  whom  it  must  refer  is 
Napoleon,  the  man  responsible  for  that  miserable  night  in  the  cellar  and 
the  successive  miseries  of  burnt  houses  and  wounded  civilians.  But 
Beethoven  never  knew  anything  about  the  nickname,  which  is  almost 
completely  unknown  in  German-speaking  countries  (the  origin  of  the 
nickname  is  still  unknown). 

The  piece  was  successfully  performed  in  Leipzig  in  1810,  but  Beethoven 
withheld  a  Viennese  performance  for  some  three  years  after  finishing  it, 
possibly  because  he  hoped  that  his  steadily  increasing  deafness  might 
abate  enough  to  allow  him  to  take  the  solo  part.  In  the  end,  his  pupil  Carl 
Czerny  played  the  first  Vienna  performance,  but  this  time  it  failed 
unequivocally.  The  fault  was  certainly  not  in  the  composition  and 
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probably  not  the  performance;  most  likely  the  audience,  the  "Society  of 
Noble  Ladies  for  Charity,"  expected  something  altogether  fluffier  than 
this  noble,  brilliant,  lengthy,  and  demanding  new  piece. 

In  many  respects  the  Emperor  Concerto  is  a  throwback,  after  the 
incredibly  original  treatment  of  the  relationship  between  soloist  and 
orchestra  to  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Concerto,  to  the  grand  virtuoso 
showpiece  with  the  soloist  representing  a  two-fisted  hero  who  takes  on 
the  mighty  orchestra  against  all  odds.  With  elaborate  bravura,  the  piano 
rolls  off  chords,  trills,  scales,  and  arpeggios  against  three  emphatic 
sustained  chords  in  the  orchestra,  thus  establishing  the  soloist's 
independence  before  he  relapses  into  nearly  a  hundred  measures  of 
silence,  while  the  orchestra  sets  out  the  two  principal  themes  in  an 
enormous  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  of  these,  a  malleable  idea  that 
gives  rise  to  most  of  the  developmental  motives  of  the  score,  yields  after 
a  brief  transition  to  a  new  theme,  first  heard  in  the  minor  with  staccato 
strings,  a  hesitant  pianissimo  march.  But  soon  it  shifts  to  the  major,  and 
the  horns,  imbuing  it  with  rare  warmth,  take  over  the  melody  in  a  legato 
form.  Motives  from  the  first  theme  build  to  a  martial  peroration  before 
the  soloist  enters  with  a  chromatic  scale  to  take  over  the  narrative.  Once 
the  principal  material  has  been  briefly  stated  by  the  soloist,  Beethoven  at 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  in  1815 
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Week  V 


last  gets  on  with  the  business  of  moving  decisively  away  from  the  home 
key  for  a  decorated  version  of  the  second  theme  in  the  unexpected  key  of 
B  minor  moving  to  B  major  (written  as  C-flat)  before  side-slipping 
suddenly  to  the  "normal"  second  key,  B-flat.  From  here  on  the 
development  and  recapitulation  are  built  largely  from  the  motives  that 
grow  out  of  the  first  theme,  laid  forth  on  the  grandest  scale  with  great 
nobility.  The  soloist  throughout  asserts  his  prerogative  to  mark  the 
framework  of  the  movement,  bringing  in  the  development  (and  later  the 
coda)  with  a  chromatic  scale  and  the  recapitulation  with  the  same  bravura 
gestures  that  opened  the  movement. 

Just  before  the  end  of  this  enormous  movement  —  it  is  longer  than  the 
other  two  put  together  —  Beethoven  introduces  an  entirely  new  wrinkle  at 
the  chord  that  was  the  traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  go  flying  off  in 
improvisatory  fireworks,  however  inappropriate  they  might  be  to  the 
piece  as  a  whole.  Beethoven  forestalls  the  insertion  of  a  cadenza  by 
writing  out  his  own,  a  procedure  so  unusual  that  he  added  a  footnote  to 
the  score:  "Non  si  fa  una  Cadenza,  ma  s'attacca  subito  il  seguente"  ("Don't  play  a 
cadenza,  but  attack  the  following  immediately").  What  follows  is  a  short 
but  well-considered  working  out  of  the  principal  ideas  with  the  orchestra 
joining  in  before  long  in  the  warm  horn  melody.  (From  this  time  on, 
Beethoven  began  to  write  cadenzas  for  his  earlier  concertos,  too.  Since  he 
was  no  longer  going  to  play  them  himself,  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the 
cadenza  offered  was  not  an  arbitrary  intrusion  into  the  musical  fabric.) 

The  slow  movement  appears  in  the  seemingly  distant  key  of  B,  which 
was  the  very  first  foreign  key  to  be  visited  in  the  opening  movement. 
Now  it  serves  to  provide  a  short  but  atmospheric  Adagio  with  elements  of 
variation  form.  The  rippling  piano  solo  dies  away  onto  a  unison  B,  with  a 
mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  heightened  by  a  semitone  drop  to  B-flat, 
the  dominant  of  the  home  key.  The  piano  begins  to  intimate  new  ideas. 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge 

5  for  Quintets 

6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 


seven  hillsT  resort 


Lodgings  Mid- May  through  Foliage 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 

617/637-9877 


. . .  the  tradition  continues 
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still  in  the  Adagio  tempo,  when  suddenly  it  takes  off  on  a  brilliant  rondo 
theme,  in  which  the  bravura  piano  part  once  again  takes  the  lead.  The 
wondrously  inventive  development  section  presents  the  rondo  theme 
three  times,  in  three  different  keys  (descending  by  a  major  third  each  time 
from  C  to  A-flat  to  E);  each  time  the  piano  runs  off  into  different  kinds 
of  brilliant  display.  The  coda  features  a  quiet  dialogue  between  solo 
pianist  and  timpani  which  is  on  the  verge  of  halting  in  silence  when  the 
final  brilliant  explosion  brings  the  concerto  to  an  end. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor.  Opus  74,  Pathetique 

Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province,  Russia,  on 
7  May  1840  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  6  November  1893.  He  composed  the  Sixth 
Symphony  between  16  February  and  31  August  1893.  The  first  performance  took  place 
in  St.  Petersburg  on  28  October  of  that  year  (just  a  week  before  the  composer's  death). 
The  American  premiere  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  by  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  under  Walter  Damrosch  on  16  March  1894.  The  symphony  is  scored 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

During  Tchaikovsky's  last  years,  his  reputation  grew  enormously 
outside  of  Russia,  a  fact  that  left  him  prey  to  deepening  inner  gloom, 
since  his  countrymen  rarely  recognized  his  genius.  He  had,  moreover, 
been  shattered  by  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  the  strange  but  profoundly 
moving  epistolary  relationship  that  he  had  carried  on  for  fourteen  years 
with  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  whose  financial  assistance  and  understanding 
had  sustained  him  through  difficult  times.  Though  they  never  met  face  to 
face,  their  relationship  was  one  of  the  strongest,  in  its  emotional  depth, 
that  either  of  them  was  ever  to  experience;  she,  for  unknown  reasons, 
decided  to  end  the  correspondence  decisively  in  October  1890. 
Tchaikovsky  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow. 

Another  reason  for  his  depression  was  an  old  but  continuing  concern  — 
the  constant  fear  that  his  homosexuality  might  become  known  to  the 
public  at  large  or  to  the  authorities  (which  would  lead  to  terrible 
consequences,  since  homosexuality  was  regarded  as  a  crime  that  might 
involve  serious  legal  consequences,  including  banishment  and  the  loss  of 
his  civil  rights).  The  composer  had  already  tried  marriage  in  1877,  largely 
as  a  device  to  mask  his  predilections,  of  which  he  was  deeply  ashamed, 
though  they  were  beyond  his  control;  that  attempt  had  been  catastrophic, 
as  Tchaikovsky  himself  recognized  almost  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
was  completed.  He  and  his  wife  separated  almost  at  once,  though  she 
continued  to  be  a  threat  to  him.  She  repeatedly  refused  to  grant  a  divorce, 
since  she  suffered  from  the  constant  delusion  that  Tchaikovsky  nourished 
a  great  passion  for  her.  He  was  afraid  to  force  the  issue  (he  had  grounds 
for  it,  inasmuch  as  she  had  children  by  several  different  men),  because 
there  was  no  way  of  predicting  what  she  might  say  in  open  court.  (She 
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spent  her  last  twenty  years,  certifiably  insane,  in  a  mental  hospital, 
convinced  to  the  end  that,  of  all  the  famous  men  who  had  been  in  love 
with  her,  Tchaikovsky  was  the  most  ardent.)  This  unbearable  situation 
continued  to  weigh  on  Tchaikovsky  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  was  surely, 
in  large  part,  responsible  for  his  strong  conviction  that  his  life  had  been 
marked  by  a  fate  beyond  his  control. 

The  momentary  good  fortune  of  the  triumphant  premiere  of  his  opera 
The  Queen  of  Spades  in  December  1890  led  to  a  commission  for  two  one-act 
pieces,  an  opera  and  a  ballet.  The  double-bill  premiere  performance  of  the 
pretty  opera  Yolanta  and  the  sugary  Christmas  ballet  The  Nutcracker  in 
December  1892  was  received  with  little  enthusiasm  (though  Tchaikovsky 
himself  admitted  that  the  ballet  ranked  below  his  Sleeping  Beauty  and  that 
he  had  never  much  liked  its  all-too-cute  scenario).  During  the  preceding 
May  he  had  begun  a  symphony  in  E-flat  at  his  home  near  Klin,  a  country 
place  some  fifty  miles  from  Moscow  on  the  railroad  line  linking  it  with 
St.  Petersburg.  He  sketched  and  partly  orchestrated  it  into  October,  but 
by  December  his  increasing  dissatisfaction  led  him  to  convert  the  first 
movement  into  the  beginning  of  a  piano  concerto  (his  third,  which  is 
rarely  performed — for  a  reason:  Tchaikovsky's  self -critical  sense  was  in 
this  instance  quite  accurate).  He  began  working  also  on  the  conversion  of 


Tchaikovsky  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
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the  slow  movement  and  the  finale,  though  he  never  completed  the  work 
himself  (Taneyev  did  so  after  Tchaikovsky's  death.)* 

During  this  time,  when  he  feared  again  that  his  wellspring  of  creativity 
had  become  exhausted,  his  international  fame  was  proved  by  his  election 
to  the  Academie  Frangaise  and  his  nomination  for  an  honorary  doctorate 
at  Cambridge  University.  Late  in  December  he  traveled  to  western 
Europe,  where  he  conducted  a  series  of  successful  concerts  in  Brussels 
and  visited  in  Basel  his  old  governess,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  over 
forty  years.  The  two  days  he  spent  with  her,  reading  over  many  letters 
from  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  not  to  mention  some  of  his 
earliest  musical  and  literary  work,  carried  him  off  into  a  deep  nostalgia. 
The  retrospective  mood  thus  engendered  may  have  remained  even  through 
the  visit  to  Paris  and  Brussels  and  a  whirlwind  of  activity.  His  return  to 
Russia  was  by  way  of  Odessa,  where  he  helped  prepare  performances  of 
The  Queen  of  Spades.  Though  prostrate  with  exhaustion,  the  composer  wrote 
on  28  January  to  his  brother  Modest  (with  whom  he  had  collaborated  on 
the  opera's  libretto);  all  in  all,  he  was  depressed,  and  momentarily  at  low 
ebb.  Yet  the  recent  opportunity  to  recall  his  childhood  with  unusual 
freshness  and  force  (and  thus  to  review  his  entire  life),  when  combined 
with  his  fundamentally  pessimistic  outlook,  may  well  have  led  to  the 
theme  or  program  for  the  work  that  suggested  itself  to  him  and  captured 
his  attention  on  the  way  home.  Within  two  weeks,  Tchaikovsky  was  hard 
at  work  on  what  was  to  become  his  masterpiece.  Once  more  at  Klin  on 
11  February  1893,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew  Vladimir  Davydov: 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  excellent  state  of  mind  I'm  in  so  far  as  my 
works  are  concerned.  You  know  that  I  destroyed  the  symphony  I  had 
composed  and  partly  orchestrated  in  the  autumn.  And  a  good  thing 
too!  There  was  nothing  of  interest  in  it  —  an  empty  play  of  sounds, 
without  inspiration.  Now,  on  my  journey,  the  idea  of  a  new  symphony 
came  to  me,  this  time  one  with  a  program,  but  a  program  that  will  be 
a  riddle  for  everyone.  Let  them  try  to  solve  it.  The  work  will  be 
entitled  A  Program  Symphony  (No.  6),  Symphonie  a  Programme  (No.  6),  Eine 
Programmsinfonie  (Nr.  6).  The  program  of  this  symphony  is  completely 
saturated  with  myself  and  quite  often  during  my  journey  I  cried 
profusely.  Having  returned  I  have  settled  down  to  write  the  sketches 
and  the  work  is  going  so  intensely,  so  fast,  that  the  first  movement 
was  ready  in  less  than  four  days,  and  the  others  have  taken  shape  in 
my  head.  Half  of  the  third  movement  is  also  done.  There  will  still  be 
much  that  is  new  in  the  form  of  the  work  and  the  finale  is  not  to  be  a 
loud  allegro  but  the  slowest  adagio.  You  cannot  imagine  my  feelings  of 
bliss  now  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  not  gone  forever,  and 
that  I  can  still  work.  Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 
Please,  do  not  tell  anyone,  except  Modest. 

The  work  progressed  quickly  and  to  the  composer's  satisfaction.  On 
19  March  he  wrote  to  Modest,  after  returning  to  Klin  from  a  short  trip  to 
Moscow  (where  he  had  heard  with  great  enthusiasm  the  first 


"About  twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Ormandy  recorded  Tchaikovsky's  "Seventh 
Symphony"  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  this  was  a  reconstruction  by  Soviet 
composer  Semyon  Bogatyryev,  in  which  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  was  turned 
back  into  the  symphony  that  Tchaikovsky  chose  not  to  finish. 
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performance  of  a  one-act  opera  entitled  Aleko  composed  as  an  examination 
exercise  by  a  young  conservatory  student  named  Rachmaninoff),  that  he 
was  busy  finishing  the  sketches  for  the  finale  and  scherzo  of  the  new 
symphony,  and  on  24  March  he  completed  the  sketch  of  the  second 
movement  —  evidently  the  last  to  be  outlined  in  detail  —  and  noted  his 
satisfaction  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  "O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee!  Today, 
24th  March,  completed  preliminary  sketch  well!!!" 

Before  undertaking  the  orchestration,  he  composed  a  last  group  of 
songs  and  a  last  set  of  piano  pieces.  The  work  was  also  interrupted  by  his 
invitation  to  receive  the  honorary  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  an  honor  that  he  shared  with  Saint-Saens,  Boito,  Bruch 
(whom  he  considered  to  be  insufferable),  and  Grieg  (who  was  ill  and 
unable  to  be  present).  He  took  to  Saint-Saens,  and  the  two  shared  a  Royal 
Philharmonic  concert  where  Tchaikovsky  earned  a  personal  triumph  with 
a  performance  of  his  Fourth  Symphony.  In  Cambridge  he  was  presented 
for  the  degree  with  a  citation  in  Latin  that  appropriately  singled  out  the 
"ardor  fervidus"  and  the  "languor  subtristis"  of  his  music.  All  of  the  honored 
composers  shared  a  concert  at  Cambridge,  Tchaikovsky  with  his  Francesca 
da  Rimini.  The  whole  thing  was  something  of  an  ordeal  to  Tchaikovsky, 
though  he  liked  Cambridge.  But  he  was  glad  to  be  home  and  working  on 
his  symphony,  since  his  confidence  as  to  its  quality  left  him  feeling  calm 
and  assured.  But  though  he  was  pleased  with  the  piece,  its  completion 
was  not  easily  won.  He  began  the  scoring  on  19  July  and  wrote  to  Modest 
three  days  later: 

I  have  now  dived  deep  into  my  symphony;  the  further  I  get  with  the 
instrumentation  the  more  difficult  it  becomes.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
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used  to  go  full  speed  ahead  and  it  came  out  very  well.  Now  I  have 
become  cowardly  and  unsure  of  myself.  For  instance,  today  I  sat  the 
whole  day  over  two  pages  —  nothing  went  as  I  wanted  it  to. 

Early  in  August  he  wrote  again  to  Vladimir  Davydov: 

The  symphony  ...  is  getting  on.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  music  but 
not  entirely  with  the  instrumentation.  It  does  not  come  out  as  I  hoped 
it  would.  It  will  be  quite  conventional  and  no  surprise  if  this 
symphony  is  abused  and  unappreciated. —  that  has  happened  before. 
But  I  definitely  find  it  my  very  best,  and  in  particular  the  most  sincere 
of  all  my  compositions.  I  love  it  as  I  have  never  loved  any  of  my 
musical  children. 

He  completed  the  symphony  by  1  September  and  found  himself  so  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  creative  drive  that  he  urged  Modest  to  find  a  subject  for 
an  opera.  But  the  Sixth  Symphony  was  to  be  the  last  work  he  would 
complete.  The  premiere,  on  28  October,  went  off  well  despite  the 
orchestra's  coolness  toward  the  piece,  but  the  audience  was  puzzled  by 
the  whole  —  not  least  by  the  very  downbeat  ending  of  the  work.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  confronted  him  at  intermission  and  asked  whether  there  was 
not  a  program  to  that  expressive  music,  but  Tchaikovsky  would  reveal 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  program  lurking 
behind  its  conception.  Of  the  details  he  would  say  nothing  more.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  premiere  he  was  in  good  spirits,  planning  a  trip  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  the  symphony's  publication  with  Jiirgenson  and  looking 
forward  to  further  composition.  But  on  2  November  he  failed  to  appear 
for  breakfast;  he  complained  of  indigestion  during  the  night,  but  refused 
to  see  a  doctor.  His  situation  worsened,  and  in  the  evening  Modest  sent 
for  medical  help  anyway.  For  several  days  Tchaikovsky  lingered  on, 
generally  in  severe  pain.  He  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
6  November. 

Before  going  on  to  the  music  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  it  is  worth 
pausing  here  to  deal  with  the  mystery  that  currently  surrounds  the 
composer's  demise  —  especially  because  interpretations  of  the  symphony 
have  been  colored  by  the  circumstances  of  his  sudden  death.  The  story 
commonly  repeated  and  accepted  until  recently  is  that  Tchaikovsky 
carelessly  drank  a  glass  of  unboiled  water  during  a  cholera  epidemic  and 
that  he  died  of  the  disease.  Just  recently,  however,  a  different  story  was 
published  (in  the  February  1981  issue  of  High  Fidelity),  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  press  coverage,  inasmuch  as  it  suggested  that  the  composer's  death 
was  a  forced  suicide  —  virtually,  in  fact,  a  murder.  According  to  this  new 
account,  the  composer  was  about  to  be  denounced  to  the  Tsar  as  a 
homosexual  by  Duke  Stenbock-Thurmor,  with  whose  nephew 
Tchaikovsky  had  struck  up  a  friendship.  The  duke  gave  his  letter  of 
complaint  to  the  Chief  Prosecutor  of  the  State,  a  man  named  Yakobi,  who 
had  been  a  classmate  of  the  composer  years  earlier  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
College  of  Law.  Apparently  all  the  surviving  students  of  that  class 
convened  a  "court  of  honor"  to  decide  what  they  might  do  to  save  the 
reputation  of  their  school  should  Tchaikovsky  be  denounced.  After 
argumentation  that  lasted  for  hours  (and  at  which  the  composer  was 
present),  the  decision  was  reached  that  he  would  have  to  commit  suicide 
by  some  means  that  could  be  passed  off  as  a  disease — the  letter  of 
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denunciation  would  then  be  moot. 

According  to  this  story,  then,  one  of  the  participants  in  the  "trial" 
obtained  a  supply  of  poison  and  delivered  it  to  Tchaikovsky,  who 
consumed  it  and  then  refused  to  see  a  doctor  until  it  was  too  late  for  help. 
All  of  the  participants  —  including  the  doctor  who  finally  treated  him  and 
his  own  family  —  had  to  be  in  on  the  secret,  in  order  to  protect  his 
memory  and  their  reputations.  Unfortunately,  the  story  itself  is  almost 
totally  undocumented  except  by  a  series  of  hearsay  accounts:  Yakobi,  who 
died  in  1902,  told  his  wife  after  the  trial,  swearing  her  to  secrecy.  Shortly 
before  her  death,  in  1913,  she  passed  it  on  to  one  Alexander  Voitov,  who 
in  1966  told  musicologist  and  music  librarian  Alexandra  Orlova.  She 
pursued  other  kinds  of  documentation  and  convinced  the  English 
Tchaikovsky  scholar  David  Brown  of  the  truth  of  this  revisionist  account, 
with  the  result  that  it  appears  in  The  New  Grove.  But  a  story  derived 
largely  from  fourth-hand  deathbed  reports  does  not  inspire  confidence, 
especially  when  it  is  so  obviously  sensational  in  character,  and  even  now 
the  matter  remains  unsettled. 

All  of  this  speculation  has  been  fired,  in  part,  by  the  extraordinary 
expressive  richness  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  and  especially  by  its  finale. 
Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  music  was  composed 
because  of  the  composer's  premonitions  of  impending  death.  Yet  perusal 
of  his  letters  makes  clear  that  until  the  last  few  days  he  was  in  better 
spirits  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  years,  confident  and  looking  forward  to 
future  compositions.  But  in  fact  the  expressive  qualities  of  the  B  minor 
symphony  follow  from  his  two  previous  symphonies,  which  are  also 
concerned  in  various  ways  with  Fate,  something  that  haunted  the 
composer.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies  had  offered  two  views  of 
man's  response  to  Fate  —  on  the  one  hand  offsetting  the  violence  of  the 
opening  with  solace  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  peasants,  on  the  other 
struggling  from  a  softer  notion  of  Fate  to  a  feeling  of  conquest  (in  the 
major-mode  finale),  but  an  empty  and  unconvincing  victory.  In  the  Sixth 
Symphony,  Fate  seems  to  lead  only  to  despair,  a  mood  evident  almost 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Tchaikovsky  never  did  reveal  a  formal  program  to  the  symphony, 
though  a  note  found  among  his  papers  is  probably  an  early  draft  for  one: 
The  ultimate  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  symphony  is  LIFE.  First  part  — 
all  impulsive  passion,  confidence,  thirst  for  activity.  Must  be  short. 
(Finale  DEATH  —  result  of  collapse.)  Second  part  love;  third 
disappointments;  fourth  ends  dying  avv'ay  (also  short). 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  (and  any  possible  elaborations  of  it)  remained  the 
composer's  secret.  The  title  that  it  now  bears  came  only  the  day  after  the 
first  performance.  Modest  recalled: 

Coming  down  to  morning  tea  next  day,  I  found  Pyotr  Ilyich  already 
long  since  up  and  with  the  score  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  before  him. 
He  had  agreed  to  send  it  to  Jiirgenson  that  same  day  and  did  not  know 
what  title  to  give  it.  He  did  not  want  to  leave  it  with  only  a  number, 
nor  to  call  it  "Program"  as  he  originally  thought.  "Why  Trogram' 
when  I  don't  want  to  give  the  program!"  I  suggested  calling  it 
"Tragic."  That  did  not  please  him.  I  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
Pyotr  Ilyich  in  a  state  of  indecision.  Then  suddenly  the  title  "Pathetic" 
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came  into  my  head.  I  went  back  and,  I  remember  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  I  stood  in  the  doorway  and  uttered  the  word.  "Excellent, 
Modya,  bravo.  Pathetic!,"  and  before  my  eyes  he  wrote  on  the  score  the 
title  by  which  it  has  since  been  known. 

The  title  gives  the  wrong  impression  in  English,  where  "pathetic"  has 
become  a  slang  word,  almost  totally  losing  its  original  sense  of 
"passionate"  or  "emotional,"  with  a  hint  of  its  original  Greek  sense  of 
"suffering";  but  in  French  it  still  retains  its  significance.  And  the 
symphony  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  successful  evocation  of 
Tchaikovsky's  emotional  suffering,  sublimated  into  music  of  great  power. 

The  slow  introduction  (a  favorite  device  of  Tchaikovsky's)  begins  in  the 
"wrong"  key  but  works  its  way  around  to  B  minor  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Allegro  non  troppo.  In  this  case  the  introduction  proves  to 
foreshadow  the  main  thematic  material,  which  is  a  variant  of  the  opening 
figure  in  the  bassoon  over  the  dark  whispering  of  the  double  basses.  The 
great  climax  to  which  this  builds  is  a  splendid  preparation  for  one  of 
Tchaikovsky's  greatest  tunes  —  and  we  need  no  "program"  to  identify  this 
falling  and  soaring  melody  as  a  "love  theme."  It  is  worked  to  a  rich  climax 
and  then  dies  away  with  a  lingering  afterthought  in  the  clarinet.  An 
unexpected  orchestral  crash  begins  the  tense  development  section,  which 
builds  a  wonderful  sense  of  energy  as  the  opening  thematic  material 
returns  in  a  distant  key  and  only  gradually  works  round  to  the  tonic.  The 
"love  theme,"  now  in  the  tonic  B  major,  is  especially  passionate. 

The  second  movement  is  quite  simply  a  scherzo  and  Trio,  but  it  has  a 
couple  of  special  wrinkles  of  its  own.  Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  the  great 
composers  of  the  orchestral  waltz  (think  of  the  ballet  music  and  the  third 
movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony);  here  he  chose  to  write  a  waltz  that 
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happens  to  be  in  5/4  time!  According  to  the  conservative  Viennese  critic 
Eduard  Hanslick,  "This  disagreeable  meter  upsets  both  listener  and 
player."  But  the  odd  rhythmic  twist  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
extraordinary  grace  of  the  music. 

The  third  movement  is  a  brilliant  march,  beginning  with  rushing  busy 
triplets  that  alternate  with  a  crisp  march  melody  that  bursts  out  into  a 
climactic  full  orchestral  version,  a  momentary  triumph.  That  triumph 
comes  to  a  sudden  end  with  the  beginning  of  the  final  movement,  which 
bears  the  unprecedented  marking  "Adagio  lamenioso."  The  first  theme  is 
divided  between  the  two  violin  parts  in  such  a  way  that  neither  first  nor 
second  violin  part  alone  makes  sense,  but  when  played  together  they 
result  in  a  simple,  expressive,  descending  melody.  (Of  course,  the 
orchestra  should  be  seated  as  it  was  in  Tchaikovsky's  day  for  the  music  to 
make  its  full  effect.  With  the  first  violins  at  the  front  of  the  stage  on  the 
conductor's  left  and  the  second  violins  at  the  front  on  his  right,  the 
melody  seems  to  leap  back  and  forth  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the 
other  on  every  note!)  The  second  theme,  a  more  flowing  Andante,  builds  to 
a  great  orchestral  climax  exceeded  only  by  the  climax  of  the  opening 
material  that  follows.  This  dies  away  and  a  single  stroke  of  the  tam-tam, 
followed  by  a  soft  and  sustained  dark  passage  for  trombones  and  tuba, 
brings  in  the  "dying  fall"  of  the  ending,  the  second  theme  descending  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  cellos  and  basses. 

Tchaikovsky's  farewell  vision  is  a  sombre  one,  congruent  with  his  own 
pessimistic  view  of  life.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  —  especially  given  all 
the  stories  that  whirl  around  the  composer — that  his  art,  and  especially 
the  Pathetique  Symphony,  was  a  means  of  self-transcendence,  a  way  of 
overcoming  the  anguish  and  torment  of  his  life.  It  has  sometimes  been 
assumed  in  the  past  that  Tchaikovsky  chose  to  revel  in  his  misery;  but  in 
the  Sixth  Symphony,  at  least,  he  confronted  it,  recreated  it  in  sound,  and 
put  it  firmly  behind  him. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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ARTISTS 


Yo-Yo  Ma 


Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first 
public  recital  at  the  age  of  five.  By 
the  time  he  was  nineteen,  critics 
were  comparing  him  to  such  masters 
of  the  cello  as  Mstislav  Rostropovich 
and  Pablo  Casals.  In  1978,  Mr.  Ma 
won  the  coveted  Avery  Fisher  Prize, 
and  he  has  since  been  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world.  He  has 
appeared  with  such  major  orchestras 
as  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, the  London  Symphony, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  under  the 
direction  of  such  eminent  conductors 
as  Herbert  von  Karajan,  Zubin 
Mehta,  Andre  Previn,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Lorin  Maazel,  Sergiu 
Comissiona,  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  His 
national  and  international  tours  also 
include  solo  recitals  and  chamber 
music  appearances  with  such  artists 
as  Leonard  Rose,  Pinchas  Zukerman, 
Gidon  Kremer,  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
and  pianist  Emanuel  Ax.  One  of  the 
most  sought-after  artists  in  the 
world,  Yo-Yo  Ma  performed  nine 
times  in  New  York  alone  last  season, 
including  three  recitals  at  Alice  Tully 


Hall  for  music  of  Bach.  In  the  spring 
of  1982,  Mr.  Ma  was  invited  to 
perform  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  newly  opened 
Barbican  Hall  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  attendance.  Other  highlights  of 
the  1981-82  season  included 
appearances  with  such  orchestras  as 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Cleveland 
Symphony,  and  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, and  a  tour  of  Israel  and 
Japan.  Last  summer,  he  appeared  at 
the  Mostly  Mozart,  Blossom,  Ravinia, 
and  Spoleto  (North  Carolina)  festivals. 

Mr.  Ma  made  his  debut  recording 
with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  in  a  perfor- 
mance of  the  Beethoven  Triple 
Concerto.  Under  his  exclusive  con- 
tract with  CBS,  he  has  also  recorded 
concertos  by  Haydn,  Saint-Saens, 
and  Lalo,  a  volume  of  Beethoven 
sonatas  for  cello  and  piano  with 
Emanuel  Ax,  and  his  own  tran- 
scriptions of  music  by  Paganini  and 
Kreisler.  Future  recording  plans 
include  the  complete  Bach  suites  for 
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solo  cello,  the  Bach  suites  for  gamba 
and  harpsichord,  concertos  by 
Boccherini,  J.C.  Bach,  Shostakovich, 
and  Kabalevsky,  and,  for  RCA,  the 
Brahms  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano 
also  with  Emanuel  Ax. 

Born  in  Paris  to  Chinese  parents 
in  1955,  Mr.  Ma  began  his  cello 
studies  with  his  father  at  age  four 
He  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholz, 
and  in  1962  he  entered  the  juilliard 
School  and  began  his  studies  with 
Leonard  Rose.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Jill,  in  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Ma's  instrument  is  an 
Italian  Goffriller  dating  from  1722. 
He  has  made  frequent  appearances 
in  the  Boston  area  and  gave  his  first 
performances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  this  past  February 
at  Symphony  Hall. 

Emanuel  Ax 


Pianist  Emanuel  Ax  has  won  some  of 
the  most  coveted  prizes  in  the  music 
world,  performed  with  virtually 
every  major  orchestra  in  America,  as 
well  as  those  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Orient,  given  countless  recitals,  and 
recorded  ten  albums  for  RCA,  thus 
earning  an  awesome  reputation 


which  belies  the  fact  that  he  is  only 
in  his  early  thirties.  In  1974,  the 
Polish-born  Ax  captured  leading 
pianistic  honors  by  winning  the  first 
Arthur  Rubinstein  International  Piano 
Competition.  The  year  before, 
Mr.  Ax  made  his  New  York  debut  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Epstein  Fine  Arts  Fund 
administered  by  the  Boys  Club  of 
America.  Earlier  prizes  include  the 
Chopin  Competition  in  Warsaw,  the 
Vienna  da  Motta  in  Lisbon,  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  in  Belgium,  and  the 
Michaels  Award  of  Young  Concert 
Artists.  Most  recently,  he  won  the 
1979  Avery  Fisher  Prize.  This 
coveted  award  resulted  in  appearances 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center,  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival, 
and  the  "Great  Performers"  series  in 
Avery  Fisher  Hall.  Mr.  Ax's  record 
albums  include  works  by  such 
composers  as  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Ravel,  Chopin,  and  Mozart.  Recently 
he  had  the  unusual  distinction  of 
being  honored  for  two  separate 
albums  in  the  same  year,  when  Time 
magazine  named  his  all-Beethoven 
album  as  one  of  the  "five  best 
recordings  of  the  year"  and  Stereo 
Review  selected  his  recording  of  the 
Dvorak  Quintet  with  the  Cleveland 
Quartet  as  "Record  of  the  Year."  In 
addition,  his  recordings  of  the  two 
Chopin  concertos  and  Schumann's 
Humoreske  and  Fantasiestiicke  were 
nominated  for  Grammy  awards. 
During  the  1982-83  season,  Mr.  Ax 
made  two  separate  tours  of  Europe 
performing  with  major  orchestras 
and  playing  a  full  schedule  of 
recitals.  Tours  abroad  include  Japan 
and  Taiwan,  and  during  the  summer 
he  appears  at  the  Ravinia,  Tangle- 
wood,  Spoleto,  Casals,  and  Mostly 
Mozart  festivals. 

Born  in  Warsaw,  Emanuel  Ax 
moved  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  with 
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his  family  as  a  boy.  He  studied  in  the 
Pre-CoUege  Division  of  Juilliard  and 
was  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Mieczylaw 
Munz,  who  has  remained  his  only 
piano  teacher.  Mr.  Ax  is  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  University,  where  he 
majored  in  French.  H^  lives  with  his 
wife,  pianist  Yoko  Nozaki,  and  their 
son,  Joseph.  Mr.  Ax  first  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  August  1978  under  the  direction 
of  Edo  de  Waart  at  Tanglewood.  He 
has  played  Mozart's  E-flat  concerto, 
K.482,  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston 
under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction, 
and  he  performed  both  Liszt  con- 
certos at  Tanglewood,  also  under 
Mr.  Leinsdorf's  direction,  last  summer. 


Emanuel  Borok 
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Born  in  Russia  in  1944,  Emanuel 
Borok  received  his  early  musical 
training  at  the  Darzinya  Music 
School  in  Riga,  Latvia.  His  teacher 
was  Vladimir  Sturestep,  who  later 
taught  Gidon  Kremer.  Mr.  Borok 
joined  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  Orchestra 
in  1969  and  two  years  later  became 
co-concertmaster  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic  and  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet. 
In  1973  he  emigrated  to  Israel  and 
became  concertmaster  of  the  Israel 
Chamber  Orchestra.  The  following 
year  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  successfully  auditioned  that 
April  for  the  assistant  concertmaster 
position  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
joining  the  orchestra  for  the  1975 
Tanglewood  season.  As  assistant 
concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, Mr.  Borok  is  also  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Pops,  with 
which  he  has  performed  as  soloist  on 
many  occasions,  including  the 
orchestra's  first  concert  with  newly- 
appointed  Pops  Conductor  John 
Williams  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  January 
1980.  In  December  1981  he  and 
John  Williams  performed  a  special 
recital  marking  Mr.  Williams's  debut 
as  a  pianist  in  the  Boston  area.  An 
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active  recitalist,  Mr.  Borok  has  also 
made  several  recordings,  including 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  the 
Cambridge  Chamber  Orchestra  under 
Rolf  Smedvig,  the  Shostakovich 
Violin  Sonata  with  Tatiana  Yampolsky, 
and  a  recent  disc  of  the  Beethoven 
Archduke  Trio  with  pianist  Claude 
Frank  and  cellist  Leslie  Parnas. 


Vyacheslav  Uritsky 


Burton  Fine 


Violinist  Vyacheslav  Uritsky  was 
born  in  Kherson,  Russia,  was 
brought  up  in  Odessa,  began  his 
musical  training  there  with  Olga 
Goldbown,  and  studied  at  Odessa 
State  Conservatory  with  Leonid 
Lambersky.  After  graduating  from 
the  conservatory,  he  was  for  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic's  first  violin  section. 
He  immigrated  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  Rome  and  then,  in  1974, 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony's  second  violin 
section  in  1975.  A  faculty  member  at 
the  Boston  Conservatory  and  a 
frequent  performer  in  chamber 
music  concerts  throughout  New 
England,  Mr.  Uritsky  is  assistant 
principal  of  the  BSO's  second  violin 
section. 


BSO  principal  violist  Burton  Fine 
joined  the  orchestra  as  a  second 
violinist  in  1963  after  nine  years  as  a 
research  chemist  with  the  National 
Space  and  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion's Research  Center  in  Cleveland. 
During  that  time  he  played  with  a 
number  of  chamber  music  ensembles. 
He  studied  for  four  years  with 
violinist  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  before  moving  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
B.A.  in  chemistry,  and  he  holds  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology.  Mr.  Fine  auditioned  for 
and  won  his  present  Boston  Sym- 
phony position  at  the  beginning  of 
his  second  year  with  the  orchestra. 
He  is  on  the  faculties  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  Mr.  Fine  is  violist  with  the 
recently  established  Boston  Artists' 
Ensemble,  which  initiated  a  series  of 
live  chamber  music  broadcasts  in 
1980.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  BSO  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  he  has  been  heard  in  chamber 
recitals  both  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood. 
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Robert  Barnes 


Jules  Eskin 


Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in 
Detroit  and  attended  Wayne  State 
University.  He  joined  the  Detroit 
Symphony  as  a  violinist,  switching 
to  viola  his  last  year  with  that 
orchestra  and  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  a  year  later,  in  1967. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  performed  in 
chamber  music  series  at  the  High 
Point  Galleries  and  Citizens  Hall  in 
Lenox,  Massachusetts,  and  he  has 
been  guest  artist  on  WGBH  radio  in 
Boston  and  WQXR  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  a  faculty 
member  at  Wellesley  College,  Lowell 
State  College,  and  Brown  University. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston- 
based  contemporary  music  group 
Collage,  2is  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Francesco  String  Quartet  with  his 
BSO  colleagues  Ronan  Lefkowitz, 
Bo  Youp  Hwang,  and  Joel  Moerschel. 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  BSO  principal 
cellist  Jules  Eskin  came  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1964  after 
three  years  as  principal  cellist  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
George  Szell.  His  father,  an  amateur 
cellist,  gave  him  his  first  lessons,  and 
at  age  sixteen  he  joined  the  Dallas 
Symphony.  He  studied  in  Dallas 
with  Janos  Starker  and  later  with 
Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Leonard 
Rose  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia.  A  1954  Naumburg 
Foundation  award-winner,  he  has 
participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  played  with  the  Casals 
Festival  Orchestra  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  toured  Europe  in  recital. 
Mr.  Eskin  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  is 
on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  many 
occasions,  and  he  has  also  been 
heard  in  solo  and  chamber  music 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood. 
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Ronald  Feldman 


Christoph  Eschenbach 


Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  cellist 
Ronald  Feldman  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967.  His 
teachers  have  included  Claus  Adam, 
Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Leslie  Parnas. 
Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown 
University,  Brandeis  University,  and 
at  the  Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood  Institute,  and  he  is  currently 
on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Active  in 
many  ensembles  and  an  enthusiastic 
promoter  and  performer  of  new 
music,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
contemporary  chamber  group  Collage 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Greylock  Trio  for  flute,  cello,  and 
harp.  Mr.  Feldman  has  just  recently 
been  appointed  music  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Mystic  Valley 
Chamber  Orchestra. 


Pianist  Christoph  Eschenbach  has 
won  acclaim  for  recital  performances 
as  well  as  for  his  appearances  with 
orchestra.  He  has  been  heard  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Amsterdam, 
London,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Toronto;  at  the  music 
festivals  of  Salzburg,  Bonn,  Vienna, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Tanglewood,  and 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  at 
Lincoln  Center;  and  he  is  a  favorite 
of  such  conductors  as  Claudio 
Abbado,  Pierre  Boulez,  Eugen  Jochum, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch.  He  is  also 
an  accomplished  conductor  and  has 
led,  among  others,  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  NDR  Symphony  of 
Hamburg,  the  Vienna  Symphony, 
and,  in  America,  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York. 

Born  in  Breslau,  Germany,  in 
1940,  Mr.  Eschenbach  began  piano 
lessons  with  his  mother  and  later 
studied  with  Eliza  Hansen  in 
Hamburg.  A  winner  of  the  Steinway 
Young  Pianists  Award  in  1951  and 
1952,  of  the  1959  Deutscher 
Hochschulen  Competition,  and  the 
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1962  Munich  International  Music 
Competition,  he  so  impressed  the 
judges  of  the  Clara  Haskil 
Competition  that  they  made  their 
initial  first-prize  presentation  to  him 
in  1965.  A  graduate  with  highest 
honors  from  the  Hamburg  Academy 
of  Music,  Mr.  Eschenbach  came  to 
America  in  1969  for  appearances 
with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Boston  Symphony,  for  recitals  in 
twelve  major  cities,  and,  a  highlight 
of  the  tour,  to  perform  Henze's 
Second  Piano  Concerto,  composed  in 


his  honor,  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  the  composer. 
He  has  recorded  Beethoven's  Emperor 
Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  he  has  made 
annual  appearances  at  Tanglewood 
as  both  conductor  and  pianist  since 
1979.  Last  summer  he  led  two 
programs  of  music  by  Mozart, 
Viotti,  Tchaikovsky,  Stravinsky,  and 
Verdi,  and  he  was  piano  soloist  in 
Mozart's  B-flat  piano  concerto, 
K.595. 
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This  evening's  performance  of  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Talcott  M.  Banks,  whose  unceasing  devotion  to  music  and  the 
arts  endeared  him  to  so  many  friends  and  colleagues.  The  audience  is 
respectfully  requested  to  rise  and  observe  a  moment  of  silence  with 
Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  before  the  start  of  tonight's  performance. 


Talcott  Miner  Banks 

23  June  1905  —  2  August  1983 


Talcott  Banks,  who  served  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  almost 
thirty  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  on  August  2nd 
at  the  age  of  78.  He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1954,  its  Vice-President  in  1960,  President  in  1968,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1977,  and  Chairman  Emeritus  from  1980  until  his 
death.  Talcott  Banks  was  a  man  of  wide  cultivation  and  many  interests, 
who  tirelessly  gave  of  his  time,  talent,  and  money,  serving  on  the  boards 
of  the  Boston  Opera  Association,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  his  alma  maters  The  Fessenden  School  and  Williams  College,  and 
the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute  in  Williamstown,  among 
many  others.  He  began  as  trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  during  the 
directorship  of  Charles  Munch  and,  with  vigor,  wisdom,  restraint,  and 
good  humor,  helped  guide  the  orchestra  through  three  decades  of 
transition  and  growth  into  the  era  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  animated  always  by 
what  Mr.  Ozawa  has  called  his  "big  heart  for  music." 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


6  August  1983 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Saturday,  6  August  at  8:30 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Christoph  Willibald  Cluck 

ORFEO     ED    EURIDICE 

Text  by  Raniero  Calzabigi 

The  cast: 

Orfeo    Marilyn  Home,  mezzo-soprano 

Euridice    Benita  Valente,  soprano 

Amore     Erie  Mills,  soprano 

Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  furies  and  demons,  heroes  and  heroines  in  Hades 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  and  Tanglewood  Choir, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 

Production  conceived  and  directed  by  David  Kneuss 
Designed  by  Sarah  G.  Conly  and  John  Michael  Deegan 

Scenery  constructed  by  Bruce  Porter,  Bruce  Rayvid  Stage  Scenery,  Inc. 

Costumes  constructed  by  John  Reid  Costumes,  Inc. 

Miss  Home's  costume  constructed  by  Barbara  Matera  Ltd. 

Lighting  equipment  from  Limelight  Productions,  Inc. 
Lisi  Oliver,  assistant  lighting  designer 

Dennis  Helmrich,  musical  preparation 

Louis  Bagger,  continuo  harpsichordist 

Lawrence  Eckerling,  Susan  Haig,  and  Rhonda  Kess,  conducting  assistants 

Nancy  Knutsen,  production  assistant 


Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Week  V 


Place:     Ancient  Greece;  Hades 

Act  I:  A  solitary  grove 

Act  II,  scene  i:  Frightening  landscape  beyond  the  river  Cocytus 
in  the  underworld 
scene  ii:  The  Elysian  fields 
Act  III:  A  dark  cavern 

There  will  be  one  intermission. 


(Since  the  house  lights  will  be  off  during  the  performance,  members  of  the 
audience  who  need  to  read  the  synopsis  are  advised  to  do  so  before  the 
beginning  of  the  opera.) 

SYNOPSIS 

Act  1:  The  first  act  opens  with  the  funeral  of  Euridice,  the  young  bride  of 
Orfeo.  Last  rites  are  accompanied  by  a  touching  aria  and  chorus,  "Chiamo 
it  mio  hen  cosi."  The  grief -stricken  husband's  cries  to  his  bride,  which  are 
echoed  by  the  orchestra,  are  met  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Amore,  the 
god  of  love,  who  tells  Orfeo  that  Zeus,  having  taken  pity  on  him,  has 
granted  Orfeo  permission  to  rescue  Euridice  from  the  underworld  if  he 
can  charm  Pluto  and  his  demons  through  the  magic  spell  of  his  music. 
However,  Zeus  has  imposed  the  condition  that  Orfeo  not  look  back  upon 
Euridice,  nor  explain  to  her  why  he  cannot  do  so,  before  they  have 
crossed  the  river  Styx,  or  she  will  die.  Because  of  Orfeo's  love  for 
Euridice,  it  is  a  formidable  test  upon  which  the  dramatic  tension  of  the 
story  unfolds.  However,  Orfeo  sets  forth  confidently  and  joyously  to 
return  Euridice  to  earth. 

Act  U:  At  the  entrance  to  Hades,  Orfeo  is  threatened  by  the  menacing 
Furies,  who  command  Cerberus,  the  three-headed  dog  that  guards  the 
entrance,  to  attack  him.  The  scene  reaches  its  climax  with  the  enraged 
Furies  shouting  "No!"  to  Orfeo's  entreaties  that  he  be  admitted.  Singing 
of  his  love  for  Euridice,  and  of  his  grief,  Orfeo  wins  the  sympathy  of  the 
Furies,  who  allow  him  to  enter  the  Valley  of  the  Blessed,  the  resting  place 
of  the  good  spirits.  Euridice  and  her  companions  sing  of  their  bliss  in  the 
Elysian  fields  ("E  quest'  asilo  ameno  e  grato").  Orfeo  appears,  amazed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  place  ("Che  puro  del"),  and  he  is  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  Happy 
Shades,  who  bring  Euridice  to  him.  Orfeo  is  overcome  by  joy,  but 
remembering  Amore's  warning,  he  averts  his  gaze  from  Euridice  as  he 
leads  her  from  the  underworld  by  the  hand. 
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Act  lU:  Euridice  expresses  her  dismay  and  confusion  at  Orfeo's  apparent 
unwillingness  to  look  at  her,  and  he  is  unable  to  offer  any  explanation 
("Su,  e  con  me  vieni,  o  cara").  The  music  becomes  more  passionate  ("Che  fiero 
momenio"),  and  Euridice  declares  that  if  Orfeo  no  longer  loves  her,  she 
would  prefer  to  die.  Overcome  by  emotion,  and  unable  to  resist  Euridice's 
pleas  any  longer,  Orfeo  turns  and  looks  at  her.  She  dies  instantly,  and 
Orfeo  expresses  his  grief  in  the  aria  "Che  faro  senza  Euridice?"  Amore  is  so 
moved  by  Orfeo's  grief  that  he  appears  suddenly  to  rescind  the  gods' 
punishment:  he  restores  Euridice  to  life  and  to  the  arms  of  her  husband. 


Frontispiece  of  the  first  full  score  of  "Orfeo  ed  Euridice,"  printed  in 
Paris  in  1764;  Orpheus  has  just  taken  Eurydice's  hand  to  lead  her 
from  the  Elysian  fields. 
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Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
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One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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NOTES 

Christoph  Willibald  Gluck 

Orfeo  ed  Euridice 


Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  was  horn  in  the  village  of  Erashach,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
Germany,  on  2  July  1714  and  died  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  15  November  1787.  The 
first  version  of  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  was  composed  in  1762  for  a  performance  that  took 
place  at  the  court  theater  in  Vienna  on  5  October.  A  version  in  French,  containing 
important  revisions  to  the  original  score,  was  produced  in  Paris  on  2  August  1774  as 
Orphee  et  Eurydice.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  opera  may  have  taken 
place  (in  the  French  version)  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  24  June  1794.  The 
performance  is  disputed  since  advertisements  of  the  time  identified  the  piece  as  being  by 
Paisiello,  but  scholars  suspect  the  work  was  actually  Gluck's.  The  next  performance,  in 
English  translation,  was  given  in  New  York  on  25  May  1863. 

The  version  of  Orfeo  at  this  performance  represents  a  fusion  of  elements  from  both  the 
Italian  and  French  editions,  sung  in  Italian.  The  different  versions  that  Gluck  composed 
are  further  detailed  below.  The  opera  is  scored  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes  (doubling  English 
horns),  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets;  also  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings.  An  offstage  ensemble  includes  clarinet  (replacing  the  chalumeau  specified  by 
Gluck),  harp,  and  strings. 

The  legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  has  been  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
Greek  tales  in  terms  of  its  resonance  in  later  times.  Artists  in  all  media  — 
visual,  literary,  and  aural  —  have  returned  to  the  story  again  and  again  for 
the  raw  materials  from  which  they  produced  their  works.  The  singer 
whose  powers  could  bend  the  forces  of  nature  and  even  overcome  Hell 
itself  has  continued  to  exert  an  irresistible  attraction  on  artists  because 
his  story  deals,  in  part,  with  one  of  the  fundamental  artistic  problems:  the 
relationship  between  the  artist's  technique  and  his  emotional  self-control. 
Classical  mosaics  and  paintings  are  usually  unproblematic:  Orpheus 
controls  the  forces  of  nature  with  his  music.  But  when  the  legend  is 
recounted  in  dramatic  form,  whether  in  a  poetic  drama  by  Politian  in  1480 
or  a  Cocteau  film  in  the  1950s,  then  the  nature  of  the  theme  becomes 
clearer:  Orpheus  can,  with  his  art,  control  other  people  and  even 
inanimate  objects,  but  can  he  control  his  own  emotions?  Despite  all  the 
different  approaches  artists  have  made  to  the  Orpheus  material  over  the 
years,  the  form  that  has  served  pre-eminently  for  artistic  treatment  is 
opera.  This  is  only  natural:  Orpheus  is  a  singer,  and  the  medium  of  opera 
is  song.  To  write  and  perform  music  capable  of  expressing  this  supreme 
power — what  a  challenge  to  a  composer  and  singer! 

Musical  stage  works  treating  the  legend  of  the  Thracian  singer  go  back 
at  least  to  the  circle  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  in  fifteenth-century 
Florence.  One  of  Lorenzo's  favorite  poets,  Angelo  Poliziano  (Politian  to 
English  speakers),  produced  in  1480  a  poetic  drama  based  on  the  legend 
that  made  some  use  of  music  in  performance.  Through  the  sixteenth 
century  music  and  the  theater  became  more  and  more  closely  entwined, 
especially  in  Florence,  where  the  Medici,  securely  installed  as  Dukes, 
commissioned  a  regular  series  of  stage  spectacles  in  the  half-century 
between  1539  and  1589,  designed  to  display  the  wealth,  stability,  and 
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artistic  riches  of  the  Medici  state  to  the  princes,  prelates,  and  ambassadors 
who  came  to  the  grandiose  state  weddings  and  other  public  events  of  the 
period.  The  most  spectacular  of  these  took  place  in  1589  for  the  wedding 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  with  Christine  of  Lorraine. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  many  of  the  composers  and  singers 
involved  in  this  1589  wedding  festival  turn  up  again  in  the  next  decade 
as  the  creators  of  that  new  musical  form  that  we  know  as  opera — a 
form  that  presents  on  stage  the  emotive  declamation  of  text  through  the 
medium  of  music.  And  it  should  surprise  us  even  less  that  the  subject 
matter  most  often  employed  for  those  early  operas  is  the  one 
mythological  legend  that  more  than  any  other  treats  of  the  relationship  of 
words  and  music,  and  the  convincing  expression  of  feelings  through 
music:  the  story  of  Orpheus.  The  first  two  surviving  operas  were  both 
called  Euridice,  after  the  name  of  the  heroine,  by  the  rival  composers 
Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulio  Caccini,  both  active  in  Florence  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  earliest  opera  regarded  as 
indisputably  great  came  along  only  a  few  years  later,  in  1607.  It  too  was 
based  on  the  Orpheus  legend.  The  Gonzaga  family  of  Mantua,  intent  on 
keeping  up  with  the  Medici,  commissioned  their  local  musical  director  to 
write  an  opera  for  a  family  wedding.  But  in  Mantua,  the  director 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  supremely  great  geniuses  of  dramatic  music, 
Claudio  Monteverdi,  and  the  resulting  work,  Orfeo,  is  revived,  performed, 
heard,  and  studied  with  pleasure  today. 

The  basic  plot  of  the  myth  is  simple  and  straightforward;  every  artistic 
version  elaborates  it  according  to  the  interests  of  the  creator.  Orpheus, 


Costume  design  for  Orfeo 
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the  Thracian  singer,  is  distraught  because  his  wife,  the  nymph  Eurydice, 
whom  he  loves  deeply,  has  died  unexpectedly.  Determined  not  to  live 
without  her,  Orpheus  descends  to  the  underworld,  where  his  song  so 
enchants  Hades  that  Eurydice  is  restored  to  him  on  the  sole  condition  that 
he  not  look  at  her  until  they  have  returned  to  the  world  of  the  living.  He 
fails  to  abide  by  this  condition.  Eurydice  returns  permanently  to  the 
underworld,  and  Orpheus  vows  to  abjure  all  women.  In  revenge  he  is 
torn  to  shreds  by  a  mob  of  Maenads  in  a  Bacchic  orgy.  Three  fundamental 
elements  are  present  in  all  versions:  Orpheus's  decision  to  follow  Eurydice 
to  the  underworld  and  attempt  to  get  her  back;  his  success  in  persuading 
the  forces  of  death  through  the  power  of  his  art;  and  his  failure  to  control 
himself  and  abide  by  the  stipulated  condition  to  the  end.  However  much 
the  various  versions  of  the  tale  may  differ  in  the  details  of  characterization, 
they  all  include  these  three  elements,  and  the  operatic  versions  make  of 
them  the  musical  and  dramatic  highlights  of  the  work. 

For  the  better  part  of  the  century,  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  held  a  unique 
place  in  the  repertory  as  the  oldest  opera  still  regularly  performed.  It  was 
a  given  that  Baroque  opera  was  dead  and  totally  unrevivable,  the  victim  of 
drastically  changing  aesthetic  and  social  conventions.  Gluck  was  hailed  as 
the  composer  who  "reformed"  the  stagnant  structures  of  Baroque  opera, 
who  made  the  opera  once  again  "dramatic,"  who  first  showed  the  path 
that  led  to  the  operatic  style  of  his  admirers  Berlioz  and  Wagner. 

Baroque  opera  revolved  around  the  singers.  It  was  the  singers  for 
whom  the  public  clamored  and  for  whom  composers  had  to  conceive  and 
tailor  their  works.  The  centerpiece  of  an  operatic  scene  was  the  aria,  a 
static  musical  form  that,  because  of  its  da  capo  structure  (a  pattern 
diagrammable  as  ABA),  ended  exactly  where  it  started,  which  would  seem 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  totally  undramatic,  denying  emotional  progress. 

Worse  still  (from  our  modern  aesthetic  viewpoint),  the  plots  and  texts 
became  so  totally  interchangeable  that  the  arias  were  reduced  to  stylized 
formulas  —  the  "rage"  aria,  the  "mourning"  aria,  and  so  on — which  could 
be  transferred  from  one  work  to  another.  In  other  words,  the  characters 
were  never  individuals,  they  were  types  who  experienced  stock  emotions 
expressed  through  virtuosic  singing.  The  composer's  role  was  to  find 
opportunities  for  the  singers  to  show  their  talents,  not  to  create  fully 
rounded,  living  beings  through  music.  One  result  of  this  approach  was 
that  popular  librettos  were  set  to  music  again  and  again — sometimes 
more  than  once  by  the  same  composer.  There  was  no  sense  that  one 
particular  plot  might  require  a  kind  of  music  that  would  not  fit  another — 
that  an  opera  set  in  Egypt,  for  example,  should  have  a  musical  flavor 
different  from  one  set  in  Spain.  No,  the  aria  was  everything.  And 
according  to  the  view  prevalent  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  older 
Baroque  operas  could  never  be  made  to  live  again.  So  Gluck's  Orfeo  was 
the  earliest  opera  performed.  And  Gluck's  opera  lived,  we  were  told, 
because  it  had  successfully  "reformed"  the  sterile  conventions  of  a 
moribund  art. 

Although  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  those  generalizations,  the 
progress  of  musicological  research  in  recent  years  has  clarified  many 
former  murky  corners  of  the  Baroque  era  and  made  a  good  deal  of  music 
much  more  familiar.  For  one  thing,  many  Baroque  operas  have  now  been 
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performed  and  recorded,  and  some  of  them  have  entered  the  repertory  of 
our  opera  houses.  And  it  is  now  clear  that  the  history  of  opera  has 
consisted  of  an  almost  unending  series  of  "reforms,"  dealing  in  one  way 
or  another  with  the  fundamental  questions:  Which  is  most  important, 
words  or  music?  How  are  they  to  be  related  to  one  another?  How  are 
they  best  to  project  the  drama?  Even  the  much  maligned  Metastasian 
opera  (named  after  the  poet  who  wrote  the  dozens  of  librettos  that  were 
set  to  music  literally  thousands  of  times  during  the  eighteenth  century) 
was  originally  designed  as  a  reform.  And  there  were  many  criticisms  of 
the  Baroque  operatic  forms  before  Gluck  came  along,  so  he  was  by  no 
means  alone  in  suggesting  and  implementing  changes  in  the  manner  of 
composing  or  producing  opera. 

Before  the  fact,  Gluck  must  surely  have  seemed  a  most  unlikely  person 
to  be  revolutionizing  opera.  For  all  of  his  later  pamphleteering  about  his 
grasp  of  the  need  for  reform,  Gluck  seems  to  have  been  blissfully 
unaware  of  any  problems  with  operatic  composition  until  he  was  well  into 
middle  age.  In  fact,  he  had  set  many  of  the  very  librettos  that  he  later 
attacked,  and,  moreover,  he  borrowed  liberally  from  himself,  moving  a 
passage  from  one  opera  to  another,  changing  its  context  and  the  poetry  to 
which  it  was  set,  in  blithe  disregard  of  the  strictures  he  was  soon  to 
develop  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  revising  music.  According  to  the 
reform  aesthetic,  music  should  be  uniquely  suited  to  a  given  text,  and 
therefore  not  translatable  to  another  work.  Gluck's  reform  works 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  created  at  least  as  much  by  his  librettist, 
who  prodded  him  into  a  new  line.  And  even  successfully  completing  Orfeo, 
his  first  "reform"  opera,  he  continued  to  write  works  in  the  older  mold  — 
scarcely  evidence  of  strong  convictions!  But  the  opportunity  to  write  in 
the  new  style  was  a  lucky  stroke  for  him.  Since  Gluck's  own  musical 
technique  was  rather  limited  ("astonishingly  defective"  is  the  way  Charles 
Rosen  describes  it),  he  was  fortunate  to  come  across  an  approach  to 


Preliminary  model  for  Gluck's  "Orfeo"  at  Tanglewood 
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operatic  composition  that  magnified  his  strengths  and  played  down  his 
weaknesses. 

All  in  all,  Gluck's  celebrated  reform  now  appears  to  be  not  so  much  a 
single  bold  stroke  by  a  farseeing  individual  as  part  of  a  broad  tide  of 
change  on  the  European  stage.  Criticisms  of  operatic  conventions 
appeared  all  over  Europe  during  much  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Probably 
the  wittiest  of  the  attacks  was  Benedetto  Marcello's  11  teatro  alia  moda, 
printed  about  1720.  Written  in  the  form  of  exaggerated  "recom- 
mendations" to  everyone  connected  with  the  opera  house,  the  book 
demonstrated  that  composers,  librettists,  conductors,  and  other  official 
persons  were  really  subservient  to  the  singers.  The  prima  donna's  mother 
and  the  theater's  trained  bear,  according  to  Marcello,  both  had  more  clout 
than  the  poor  composer!  Addison  and  Steele  published  criticisms  of 
operatic  aesthetics  in  England  as  well;  there  the  form  was  made  to  seem 
even  more  absurd  than  in  Italy  because  no  one  in  the  audience  had  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  performance.  Near  mid-century, 
in  1755,  Count  Francesco  Algarotti  had  published  his  essay,  Saggio  sopra 
I'opera,  calling  for  an  ideal  of  "beautiful  simplicity,"  suppressing  the 
domination  of  singers  and  the  monotony  of  extended  orchestral  sinfonie 
(while  the  soloist  simply  stood  around  waiting  for  his  turn  to  sing),  and 
recommending  greater  variety  of  moods  within  an  aria,  and  the  use  of 
chorus  and  dance  as  essential  elements.  Other  theatrical  genres  were 
being  "reformed"  at  the  same  time,  and  these  developments  affected  the 
change  in  opera.  Ballet  was  becoming  less  formalist,  gradually  turning  to  a 
dramatic  style  that  was  to  culminate  in  the  narrative  ballets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (Cluck  himself  contributed  to  the  "reform"  ballet). 
And  acting  style  was  revolutionized  by  the  Englishman  David  Carrick, 
who  sought  for  a  new  naturalism  (hitherto  felt  to  be  the  domain  of 
comedy  only)  in  the  performance  of  tragedy.  And  in  the  opera  itself  there 
were  composers  who  took  delight  in  breaking  the  conventions  for 
dramatic  purposes.  Even  so  convinced  an  "old"  opera  composer  as  Handel 
occasionally  broke  off  an  aria  before  the  expected  da  capo  repeat  for  a 
dramatic  stroke.  And  younger  composers  showed  that  they  were  familiar 
with  some  of  the  French  composers,  like  Rameau,  whose  extended  choral 
scenes  occasionally  exercised  an  influence  on  Italian  opera  too,  and 
certainly  on  Cluck.  All  of  these  elements  were  in  the  air,  and  all  of  them 
played  some  role  in  Cluck's  celebrated  "reform,"  which,  significant  as  it 
was,  should  no  longer  be  considered  in  isolation. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Cluck's  reform  must  go  to  the  two  collaborators 
who,  to  some  extent,  browbeat  him  into  the  new  operatic  style.  The  first 
of  these  was  Count  Ciacomo  Durazzo,  the  intendant  of  the  Imperial 
theaters  in  Vienna.  He  it  was  who  hired  Cluck  in  1754  with  an  annual 
salary  for  which  he  was  to  compose  theatrical  and  chamber  music  works 
for  the  court.  Durazzo  was  opposed  to  the  heavily  entrenched  and 
officially  supported  Metastasian  operatic  ideal  (Metastasio  was  the  official 
poet  of  the  Imperial  court).  He  worked  with  Cluck  on  several  productions 
during  the  composer's  first  years  of  service;  the  impresario  wrote  some  of 
the  texts  for  the  recitatives  with  which  Cluck  was  already  experimenting 
on  new  forms  of  expressive  text-setting.  But  the  triumvirate  that  brought 
about  the  Cluckian  reform  was  not  fully  assembled  until  the  arrival  in 
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Vienna  in  1761  of  the  librettist  Raniero  Calzabigi,  who  was  to  write 
Gluck's  "reform"  Italian  librettos  and  thus  play  the  most  important  role  in 
bringing  him  to  the  new  style.  Calzabigi  avoided  the  old  aria  types 
consisting  largely  of  metaphors  that  abstracted  the  emotion  away  from 
the  characters  on  stage.  Rather  he  produced  just  what  Gluck  was  looking 
for,  and  the  two  of  them  hit  it  off  at  once  (Gluck  later  gave  Calzabigi  a 
substantial  share  of  the  credit  for  his  new  style,  and  Calzabigi,  as  the 
librettist,  claimed  to  have  chosen  the  composer).  The  librettist,  writing  in 
the  third  person,  recalled  the  origin  of  the  opera: 

The  then  intendant  of  the  spectacles  of  the  Imperial  court.  Count 
Durazzo,  believed  that  Calzabigi  (who  had  shortly  before  come  to 
Vienna  with  some  reputation  as  a  poet)  might  have  some  opera  books 
in  his  desk,  and  invited  him  to  dispose  of  them  to  him.  Calzabigi  was 
obliged  to  accede  to  the  request  of  a  man  of  such  weight.  He  wrote 
Orfeo  .  .  .  and  chose  Gluck  to  set  it  to  music.  Every  one  in  Vienna 
knows  that  the  Imperial  poet,  Metastasio,  belittled  Gluck,  and  that  the 
feeling  was  mutual;  for  Gluck  thought  little  of  Metastasio's  meticulous 
dramas.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  high-flown  poetry  and  these 
neatly  manufactured  characters  had  nothing  that  was  great  and 
elevated  to  offer  to  music  .  .  .  Gluck  hated  those  meek  political, 
philosophical,  and  moral  views  of  Metastasio's,  his  metaphors,  his 
garrulous  little  passions,  his  geometrically  devised  word-plays.  Gluck 
liked  emotions  captured  from  simple  nature,  mighty  passions  at 
boiling-point  and  at  the  climax  of  their  outbreak,  loud  theatrical 
tumults.  The  Imperial  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  took  delight  in 
ingenious  flowers  of  speech,  which  he  liked  to  present  in  the  form  of 
antitheses,  amorous  disputes,  in  academic  discourses,  in  petty 
characters  one  and  all  full  of  lovelorn  affection.  The  minds  of  these 
two  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

With  librettist,  composer,  and  impresario  in  agreement,  the  composition 
and  performance  of  Orfeo  seems  to  have  proceeded  smoothly.  The  opera 
was  premiered  on  the  Emperor's  name-day,  5  October  1762,  a  day  that 
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would  be  celebrated  with  great  festivity  in  the  court.  This  function 
explains  the  one  element  of  the  opera  that  is  hardest  for  modern  viewers 
to  accept:  the  totally  unmotivated  happy  ending.  After  Orpheus  has  lost 
Eurydice  for  the  second  time,  he  is  on  the  verge  of  committing  suicide 
when  Cupid  rushes  in,  assures  him  that  his  sorrows  were  only  a  test,  and 
awakens  Eurydice  to  life  again.  In  retrospect  the  entire  drama  has  been 
cast  into  question.  Calzabigi  himself  inveighed  against  unmotivated  happy 
endings,  but  against  the  Emperor's  name-day  there  was  no  appeal:  the 
ending  had  to  be  happy. 

The  opera  was  enough  of  a  success  that  Gluck  published  the  full  score 
in  Paris  two  years  later.  And  ten  years  after  that  he  undertook  a 
substantial  revision,  with  a  French  text,  aimed  specifically  at  the  Paris 
stage.  For  Vienna,  Gluck  had  assigned  the  all-important  role  of  Orpheus 
to  a  brilliant  male  alto,  the  castrato  Gaetano  Guadagni.  Alfred  Einstein,  in 
his  study  of  Gluck,  considers  the  use  of  this  voice  one  of  the  composer's 
finest  inspirations,  'Tor  his  Orpheus  is  not  merely  a  plaintive  human 
being,  but  also  a  symbol  of  the  singer's  most  exalted  art,  transcending  all 
that  is  personal  wherever  it  finds  expression  in  regular  forms."  For  Paris 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  changes,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  to  convert  Orpheus  into  a  tenor  (the  French,  quite  sensibly, 
never  understood  the  Italians'  passion  for  castrati  and  preferred  their 
male  singers  intact).  The  change  necessitated  transposing  a  good  deal  of 
Orpheus's  music.  At  the  same  time  Gluck  recomposed  many  passages  in 
the  score,  especially  the  recitatives,  which  he  reworked  to  the  French  text. 
He  also  added  more  dance  sections,  since  ballet  was  (and  remains)  an 
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important  element  in  French  opera;  one  of  these  added  sections,  the 
"Dance  of  the  Furies/'  was  actually  borrowed  from  an  earlier  dramatic 
ballet,  Don  Juan.  And  he  enriched  the  orchestration  substantially. 

Not  all  critics  feel  that  the  French  revision  was  entirely  an 
improvement.  Einstein  considers  the  choice  of  tenor  "unfortunate"  after 
the  brilliant  decision  to  write  Orpheus  for  Guadagni  to  begin  with,  but  he 
prefers  the  Parisian  version  of  most  of  the  second  act.  His  conclusion: 
"Anyone  who  wishes  to  stage  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  nowadays  should  not  keep 
wholly  to  the  Vienna  or  to  the  Paris  version,  but  will  have  to  attempt  to 
fashion  the  ideal  form  of  the  work  out  of  both."  Most  performances  in 
the  last  century  have  done  just  that,  basing  their  musical  text  on  the 
work  of  Hector  Berlioz.  Berlioz,  a  fervent  admirer  of  Gluck,  was 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  music  of  Orphee  ed  Eurydice  for  an  1859 
production  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris,  a  revival  designed  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  great  singing  actress  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia,  a  mezzo-soprano  of 
extraordinary  range.  Berlioz  wanted  to  "purify"  the  score,  to  rid  it  of  the 
inversions,  interpolations,  and  general  manhandling  that  it  had  suffered  in 
the  decades  before  his  production.  To  that  end,  he  began  with  the  musical 
text  of  the  1774  Paris  production  (in  which  Orpheus  was  sung  by  a 
tenor),  but  transposed  the  part  of  Orpheus,  where  necessary,  to  fit  the 
range  of  a  mezzo-soprano  and  return  to  the  keys  used  for  the  role  in  the 
1762  Vienna  production.  The  result  was  an  amalgamation  of  two 
versions,  with  the  tonal  plan  close  to  that  of  Gluck's  Italian  original  but 
the  actual  content  following  his  Paris  revision. 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  1859,  Orphee  ed  Eurydice  was  naturally  given  in 
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French,  using  the  revised  libretto  of  1774.  But  when  Berlioz's  revision 
was  taken  up  by  other  conductors  and  performed  in  countries  that 
preferred  or  demanded  an  Italian  text,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
translation.  Most  of  the  arias  from  1762  had  been  retained  in  1774  in  a 
form  similar  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  Calzabigi's  original  text,  so  it 
could  still  be  used  in  Berlioz's  revision.  But  Gluck  had  completely 
recomposed  the  recitatives  to  suit  the  new  French  text;  Calzabigi's  words 
wouldn't  fit,  so  some  translator  (whose  identity  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover)  made  a  retranslation  of  those  portions  into  Italian. 

The  Berlioz  version,  whether  in  French  or  Italian,  has  been  the  basis  of 
most  performances  of  the  opera  until  very  recent  times  (including  Pierre 
Monteux's  well-remembered  revival  at  the  Met  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago).  In  the  last  few  years,  the  new  Barenreiter  complete  edition  of 
Gluck's  works  has  published  reliable  critical  editions  of  the  1762  Vienna 
version  (edited  by  Anna  Amalie  Abert  and  Ludwig  Finscher)  and  of  the 
1774  Paris  version  (edited  by  Finscher).  The  present  Tanglewood 
performance  is  based  mainly  upon  the  Vienna  version  of  1762  and  the 
Paris  version  of  1774,  while  at  the  same  time  incorporating  an  Act  I  aria 
for  Orfeo  {"Addio,  addio,  o  miei  sospiri")  from  the  opera  Tancredi  (1766)  by 
Ferdinando  Bertoni. 

Gluck's  genius  consists  of  finding  the  simplest  and  most  direct  ways  of 
expressing  his  characters'  emotion.  He  (and  Calzabigi)  go  immediately  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  When  the  curtain  rises,  Eurydice  is  already  dead 
(earlier  opera  composers  had  felt  it  essential  to  recount  her  death  through 
a  long  messenger's  narration).  For  Gluck,  the  simple  fact  of  Orpheus's 
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grief  is  enough;  as  the  chorus  addresses  the  departed  shade  of  Eurydice, 
Orpheus  himself  is  scarcely  able  to  utter  her  name.  Metastasio  would 
have  constructed  an  elaborate  simile  by  means  of  which  Orpheus  could 
compare  his  grief  to  some  wild  animal  that  had  lost  its  mate;  the  poem 
would  have  had  a  smooth  poetic  structure  and  a  striking  "point."  But 
Gluck  cuts  deeper  with  his  protagonist's  barely  articulate  cry.  When  left 
alone,  Orpheus  sings  in  a  varied  mixture  of  recitative  and  aria. 
Throughout,  the  recitative  is  accompanied  by  the  orchestra  (no  longer  is  it 
the  "dry"  recitativo  secco  of  earlier  Italian  opera,  with  its  minimal  musical 
contribution).  And  the  scene  reaches  its  climax  not  in  a  brilliant  aria 
which  will  allow  the  singer  to  take  a  bow  and  exit  to  stormy  applause,  but 
rather  in  a  dramatic  recitative  leading  to  his  decision  to  follow  Eurydice 
and  free  her  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  Here,  as  throughout  the  opera, 
the  musical  forms  are  short  and  direct,  seeking  to  express  the  immediate 
emotion  and  not  to  decorate  it  with  artifice. 

The  scene  in  the  underworld  contains  the  locus  classicus  of  Orpheus 
stories:  the  singer's  plea  to  the  demons  to  persuade  them  to  release  his 
beloved.  At  the  beginning  of  the  scene  Gluck  writes  the  chorus  part 
entirely  in  unison,  avoiding  any  harmonization.  This  may  well  be  intended 
to  suggest  the  total  lack  of  any  humane  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Furies 
and  Spectres.  The  notion  of  "Harmony"  in  eighteenth-century  thought 
meant  much  more  than  an  element  of  music  theory.  It  referred  also  to  the 


A  hallet  performance  in  the  Vienna  court  theater  in  1758;  "Orfeo  ed  Euridice"  was 
first  performed  on  this  stage  four  years  later. 
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bonds  between  Man  and  Nature  and  those  between  Man  and  Man.  The 
power  of  Orpheus's  song  is  shown  directly  in  the  fact  that  it  arouses 
sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  the  vengeful  spirits,  a  sympathy  marked  by  the 
fact  that,  for  the  first  time,  they  begin  to  sing  in  harmony  as  Orpheus 
passes  through  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

The  music  of  the  Elysian  fields  is  pure  felicity.  Eurydice  and  the  other 
Blessed  Shades  sing  of  the  calm  peace  of  their  existence  there.  Orpheus 
arrives,  and  for  the  moment  all  is  bliss.  Joseph  Kerman  has  called  the 
transition  from  the  world  of  the  Furies  to  the  Elysian  fields,  with  its 
special  dreamlike  quality,  "perhaps  the  most  moving  and  perfect  act  in  all 
opera,  and  perhaps  the  simplest." 

Things  begin  to  go  wrong  as  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  move  away  from 
the  blissful  land  of  death.  Eurydice  has  enjoyed  such  perfect  peace  that 
she  is  not  entirely  convinced  of  the  satisfactions  to  be  gained  from 
returning  to  the  world  of  the  living.  She  remembers  pain  there,  too.  And 
when  Orpheus  seems  to  be  cold  and  unfeeling,  she  starts  berating  him  for 
the  change  in  his  love  for  her.  She  begins  to  wheedle  and  demand — he 
must  look  at  her.  Finally,  unable  to  bear  the  strain  any  longer,  Orpheus 
turns  and  —  according  to  the  legend  —  loses  her  forever.  At  this  point  he 
sings  the  single  most  famous  musical  number  in  the  opera  —  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  all  opera,  "Che  faro  senza  Euridice?"  Critics  carp  that  it 
is  in  the  major  key;  surely  Orpheus  would  sing  in  the  minor  here?  But 
the  grief  is  sublimated  to  art,  and  the  aria  is  as  expressive  as  any  music 
can  be.  The  scene  is  so  thoroughly  a  classic  moment  of  opera  that  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  parodies,  a  sure  sign  that  it  hits  its  mark 
(the  greatest  of  the  parodies,  Offenbach's  Orpheus  in  the  Underworld,  actually 
quotes  Gluck's  music  at  this  point).  At  the  end  of  his  aria  of  sublimated 
pain,  Orpheus  decides  to  kill  himself  and  so  rejoin  Eurydice  forever  in  the 
blissful  but  emotionless  paradise.  This  is  where  Calzabigi  and  Gluck 
cobbled  up  their  "effective"  but  pointless  happy  ending.  But  even  its  deus 
ex  machina  obviousness  does  not  erase  the  vision  of  felicity  in  the  Elysian 
fields  or  the  grief  sublimated  into  art  of  Orpheus's  final  aria. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


Hi 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLM AN,  violinist 

BERLIOZ  'Waverley'  Overture 

MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 

BIZET  'Carmen'  Suite 

SARASATE  'Zigeunerweisen' 

The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  hirther  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 

at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 


ARTISTS 


Marilyn  Home 


In  April  1982,  mezzo-soprano  Marilyn 
Home  became  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Rossini  Foundation's  Golden 
Plaque  honoring  her  as  "//  piu  grande 
cantante  del  mondo"  ("the  greatest 
singer  in  the  world")  in  recognition 
of  a  career  now  at  its  peak.  Long  one 
of  the  world's  most  eminent  per- 
forming artists,  Ms.  Home  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Adalgisa 
in  Norma  in  1970,  and  since  then  she 
has  triumphed  at  all  the  other  opera 
houses  of  the  world.  Her  tumultuous 
debut  as  Tancredi  at  the  Rome 
Opera  in  1977  won  what  critics 
described  as  "the  most  unanimous 
acclaim  in  the  history  of  Italian 
opera."  In  Hamburg  in  1980,  her 
performance  as  Isabella  in  L'italiana  in 
Algeri,  already  acclaimed  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  at  La  Scala,  won 
her  forty  curtain  calls,  and  the 
following  May  in  New  York,  Mayor 
Koch  presented  her  with  the  city's 
highest  cultural  award,  the  Handel 
Medallion.  Ms.  Home  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  the  opera  world, 
renowned  both  for  her  powerful  and 
exquisite  coloratura,  and  for  the 
many  "pants  roles"  she  has  made 


virtually  her  own,  among  them 
Orlando  furioso,  Romeo,  Rinaldo, 
Neocle  in  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  and 
Arsace  in  Semiramide.  Equally  at  home 
on  the  concert  stage,  her  recitals 
have  been  applauded  over  600  times 
by  audiences  throughout  the  world, 
and  by  television  audiences  on  the 
"Live  from  Lincoln  Center"  series, 
on  which  she  appeared  with  Dame 
Joan  Sutherland  in  October  1979, 
with  Dame  Joan  and  Luciano 
Pavarotti  in  1981,  and  with  Leontyne 
Price  in  1982.  She  has  recorded 
extensively  for  London,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  RCA,  and  Columbia, 
and  her  award-winning  recordings 
of  complete  opera  albums,  arias,  and 
Lieder  have  covered  the  widest 
possible  range. 

The  1982-83  season  has  been 
Ms.  Home's  busiest  to  date,  including 
her  reunion  with  Dame  Joan 
Sutherland  at  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  in  Norma;  her  recreation  of 
La  Cenerentola  at  the  same  house;  a 
series  of  three  Carnegie  Hall 
appearances  in  La  donna  del  lago, 
Semiramide,  and  Tancredi;  and  three 
"Great  Performers"  recitals  at  Alice 
TuUy  Hall  with  her  onstage  partner 
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of  fifteen  years,  pianist  Martin  Katz. 
This  season  has  also  found  her 
singing  opera  in  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
and  Venice,  interspersed  with 
extensive  concert  tours  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Born  in  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
Marilyn  Home  first  sang  in  public  at 
age  four.  After  studies  with  her 
father  and  a  move  to  California,  she 
studied  voice  with  William  Vennard 
at  U.S.C.  and  in  Lotte  Lehmann's 
master  classes.  She  appeared  under 
Igor  Stravinsky  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  she  was 
Dorothy  Dandridge's  singing  voice  in 
the  movie  Carmen  Jones.  After  four 
years  in  Europe  performing  with 
Stravinsky,  Paul  Hindemith,  and 
Dmitri  Mitropoulos,  Ms.  Home's 
major  American  opera  debut  took 
place  in  1960  when  she  sang  Marie 
in  Wozzeck  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  Appearances  on  stages 
throughout  the  country  climaxing  in 
her  memorable  performance  with 
Joan  Sutherland  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
Semiramide  launched  Ms.  Home  into 
the  front  rank  of  the  world's  singers. 
Ms.  Home's  only  previous  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  took  place  in 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  and  included 
music  by  Wagner  (the  "Immolation 
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Scene"  from  Gotterdammerung) , 
Beethoven  ("Ah!  perfido"),  Mozart 
("Parto,  parto"  from  La  clemenza  di 
Tito),  Rossini  ("Cruda  sorte"  from 
L'italiana  in  algeri),  and  Berlioz 
(Les  Nuits  d'ete),  all  under  the  direction 
of  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

Benita  Valente 


Metropolitan  Opera  soprano  Benita 
Valente  is  a  favorite  artist  with 
many  of  the  world's  greatest 
conductors.  Born  in  California, 
Ms.  Valente  is  a  regular  soloist  with 
the  orchestras  of  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
and  Detroit.  Since  her  1973  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  as  Pamina  in 
The  Magic  Flute — the  role  in  which 
she  made  her  European  operatic 
debut  at  the  Freiburg  Opera  and 
which  she  has  sung  in  over  forty 
different  productions  throughout  the 
world — Ms.  Valente  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  America's  finest 
lyric  sopranos.  After  winning  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions,  she 
attended  the  Marlboro  School  and 
Festival,  where  she  performed  and 
recorded  with  Rudolf  Serkin  and 
attracted  international  attention.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  Lotte  Lehmann  at  the 
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Academy  of  the  West  and  also 
studied  with  Martial  Singher  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  and  with  Margaret 
Harshaw. 

During  the  summer  of  1981, 
Ms.  Valente  performed  Ilia  in 
Mozart's  Idomeneo  at  the  Ottawa 
Festival,  and  she  was  artist-in- 
residence  at  the  Minnesota  Orchestra's 
Viennese  Festival.  Highlights  of  her 
1981-82  season  included  Tippett's 
Child  of  Our  Time  with  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  conducted  by  the  composer, 
Handel's  Messiah  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  a  return  to  the 
Cincinnati  May  Festival,  and  numerous 
recitals.  Operatic  appearances  in- 
cluded Mimi  at  Cincinnati  Opera, 
her  first  Marguerite  in  ¥ausi  with 
Memphis  Opera,  Antonia  in  Tales  of 
Hoffman  with  Pittsburgh  Opera,  and 
Gilda  in  Rigoletto  on  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  spring  tour.  Last  summer, 
Ms.  Valente  performed  Rinaldo  at  the 
Ottawa  Festival  (she  will  also  appear 
in  that  opera  as  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  1983-84 
centennial  season),  and  she  was 
soloist  at  the  Tanglewood  and 
Mostly  Mozart  festivals.  1982-83 
season  highlights  included  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  new  production 
of  Idomeneo,  the  title  role  of  Handel's 
Esther  at  the  Handel  Festival  in 
College  Park,  Maryland,  three  solo 
recitals  in  New  York  City,  and 
numerous  appearances  with  orchestras 
throughout  the  country.  Ms.  Valente's 
recordings  for  CBS  include  Schubert's 
Shepherd  on  the  Rock  with  pianist 
Rudolf  Serkin  and  BSO  principal 
clarinetist  Harold  Wright  and  a 
Grammy-winning  performance  of 
Schoenberg's  String  Quartet  No.  2 
with  the  Juilliard  Quartet.  Her 
album  of  music  by  Mozart,  Wolf, 
Schubert,  and  Brahms  on  Desmar 
was  voted  best  song  recital  album  of 
1979  by  Record  World  and  Opera  News. 
Since  her  first  appearance  with  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1969,  Ms.  Valente  has  performed 
music  of  Strauss,  Mozart,  Mahler, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
and  Tippett  with  the  orchestra.  Her 
most  recent  appearance  was  as  a 
soloist  in  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer. 

Erie  Mills 


In  the  past  year,  American  soprano 
Erie  Mills  has  captured  the  attention 
of  the  music  world  with  successes  at 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  in  New 
York  and  as  Cunegonde  in  the  Hal 
Prince  production  of  Candide  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera.  This  past 
January  in  Houston  she  performed 
Marie  in  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  and, 
the  following  day,  replaced  an  ailing 
colleague  as  Gilda  in  Rigoletto.  She 
returned  to  Houston  this  spring  for 
her  first  Olympia  in  Tales  of  Hoffman. 
Following  her  Boston  Symphony 
debut  at  Tanglewood  in  Gluck's  Orfeo 
ed  Euridice  with  Marilyn  Home, 
Ms.  Mills  begins  her  1983-84  season 
with  New  York  City  Opera's  new 
productions  of  Massenet's  Cendrillon 
and  Handel's  Alcina.  Soon  after,  she 
returns  to  Houston  Grand  Opera  for 
that  company's  revival  of  City 
Opera's  Candide  production,  and  she 
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returns  later  for  Marzelline  in  Fidelio. 
In  February  1984,  the  Tulsa  Opera 
will  mount  a  new  production  of  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor  for  Ms.  Mills.  Also 
planned  for  the  1983-84  season  are  a 
debut  with  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, and  reengagements  with 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  and 
the  Milwaukee  Symphony. 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  Ms.  Mills  made 
her  debut  with  Chicago  Lyric  Opera 
in  Prokofiev's  Love  of  Three  Oranges. 
She  made  her  San  Francisco  Opera 
debut  a  year  later  in  Strauss's 
Arabella.  She  returned  to  San 
Francisco  for  Monteverdi's  L'incoronazione 
di  Poppea  and  appeared  as  Oscar  with 
Houston  Grand  Opera  in  Verdi's 
Un  hallo  in  maschera.  In  addition  to  her 
many  opera  appearances,  Ms.  Mills 
has  performed  with  such  orchestras 
as  the  Houston  Symphony  and  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra  and  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  She  made  her  New 
York  debut  in  November  1981  with 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra. 
Invitations  followed  to  appear  in  the 


"Serenades  Festival"  in  Carnegie  Hall 
in  June,  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival 
in  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  and  again  with 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  for 
her  Ravinia  Festival  debut.  Other 
highlights  of  1981-82  included  Verdi's 
Un  hallo  in  maschera  with  the  New 
Orleans  Opera,  Rossini's  Barher  of 
Seville  with  the  Minnesota  Opera, 
and  Mozart's  Ahduciion  from  the  Seraglio 
at  the  National  Arts  Center  of 
Ottawa,  a  production  televised 
nationally  by  the  CBC.  Ms.  Mills's 
versatility  and  ability  have  enabled 
her  to  pursue  a  diverse  repertory 
which  encompasses  works  from  the 
eighteenth  (all  the  major  Mozart 
operas)  through  the  twentieth 
centuries  (Britten's  Rape  of  Lucretia, 
Stravinsky's  The  Rake's  Progress,  and 
three  Strauss  operas).  This  past 
season  she  sang  the  role  of  Sincha  in 
the  world  premiere  of  Mikhoels  the  Wise 
by  Bruce  Adolphe  and  Mel  Gordon 
at  the  92nd  Street  "Y"  in  New  York 
City. 
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Executive 

Townhouse 

Condominiums 


emlock 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane  (Ya  mi.  north  of  Williams  College,  Rte.  7),  Williamstown,  MA  01267 

Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  a  view  of 
the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2y2  baths,  master  suite  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  Fishing  in  the  area  and  ample 
room  to  stroll.  It's  the  center  of  golf,  skiing,  sailing,  hiking;  plus  fine  restaurants, 
renowned  museums,  theatre  and  concerts — including  world-famous  Tanglewood.  Come 
visit,  call  or  write:  BILL  SAUNDERS,  Mgr.,  (413)  458-4060,  Res.  (413)  458- 3050  or  Joseph 
E.  Bennett,  Developer,  Needham,  MA  (617)  449-1200.  Financing  available  if  required. 
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David  Kneuss 


David  Kneuss  has  directed  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
productions  at  Tanglewood  of 
Puccini's  Tosca,  scenes  from 
Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov,  and, 
last  summer,  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  A 
staff  stage  director  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  he  begins  his  sixth 
season  there  this  September.  Born  in 
Syracuse,  Mr.  Kneuss  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Theater,  and  he  holds  a  graduate 
degree  in  fine  arts  and  directing 
from  the  theater  division  of  Carnegie - 
Mellon  University.  Before  joining 
the  Met  his  experience  was  exclusively 
in  theater,  and  he  has  also  worked 
with  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company 
and  the  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Kneuss  was  opera  consultant  for 
the  Warner  Brothers  film  So  Fine! 
starring  Ryan  O'Neal,  and  at  the 
Met  this  past  season  he  directed  the 
revival  of  the  recent  Franco  Zeffirelli 
production  of  Puccini's  La  boheme.  He 
will  stage  Mussorgsky's  Boris  Godunov 
for  the  San  Francisco  Opera  this 
coming  November.  Next  spring  he 
will  make  his  European  debut 
producing  Fidelio  at  the  Maggio 
Musicale  in  Florence,  Italy. 


John  Michael  Deegan  and 
Sarah  G.  Conly 

The  design  collaboration  of  John 
Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly 
began  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
productions  of  Boris  Godunov,  Oedipus 
Rex,  and  Fidelio.  It  has  since  expanded 
to  include  such  diverse  design 
projects  as  The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio  for  the  Opera  Company  of 
Boston,  The  Makropulos  Affair  for 
Milwaukee's  Skylight  Comic  Opera, 


and  the  Iceland  National  Opera 
Company's  production  of  The  Mikado. 

Prior  to  his  collaboration  with 
Ms.  Conly,  Mr.  Deegan  designed 
scenery  and  lights  for  theater,  opera, 
and  ballet  companies  throughout  the 
country.  In  September  he  begins  his 
seventh  season  as  the  assistant  staff 
scenic  designer  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association.  Ms.  Conly  has 
worked  in  and  out  of  New  York  City 
as  a  designer  of  costumes  for 
theater,  opera,  dance,  and  television. 
The  two  have  recently  married  (each 
other)  and  live  in  New  York  City. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as 
well.  Under  the  direction  of  con- 
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ductor  John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  regarded  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one 
of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of 
the  world.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  donate  their  services,  and 
they  perform  regularly  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood,  working  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor Sir  Colin  Davis,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra 
choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  under  John  Oliver  also 
includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule, 
requiring  a  very  different  sort  of 
discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  con- 
temporary. In  the  spring  of  1977, 
John  Oliver  and  the  chorus  were 
extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappelln  twentieth - 
century  American  choral  music;  this 
record  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  in  1979. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a 
record  for  Nonesuch,  featuring 
music  of  Dallapiccola  and  Weill,  and 
scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
has  collaborated  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon, New  World,  and  Philips. 
For  the  chorus'  first  appearance  on 
records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for 


best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
may  be  heard  on  the  Philips  releases 
of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live 
during  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances and  named  best  choral  re- 
cording of  1979  by  Gramophone 
magazine,  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand. 
Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has 
also  recorded  with  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver  is  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth 
season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious 
Pieces  for  New  World  records. 


Deerfield,    Massachusetts 


The  Bement  School  is  an  independent,  co- 
educational, boarding  and  day  school  for  chil- 
dren of  average  and  above-average  ability  in 
grades  K  through  9.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basic  academic,  social,  and  organizational  skills 
needed  for  future  success.  The  curriculum  is 
presented  in  a  structured  setting  where  students 
are  sectioned  according  to  their  individual 
abilities.  Fine  arts,  physical  education,  and 
competitive  sports  are  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Mrs.  Anne  Coppinger,  Director  of  Admissions 

Bement  School,  Box  S 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts  01342    413/774-7061 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


4   ♦  w   ■ 


Sopranos 

Susan  Cavalieri 
Frances  V.  Kadinoff 
Diana  Noyes 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo  -  sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Catherine  Diamond 
Mary  F.  Ellis 


Donna  Hewitt 
April  Merriam 
Helen  T.  Taylor 
Dorothy  J.  Vanish 

Tenors 

Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
John  W.  Hickman 
Douglas  E.  Lee 
Paul  R.  Ruest 
Richard  H.  Witter 


Basses 

Richard  Bentley 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Jan  M.  Dovenitz 
John  Knowles 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Howard  Wilcox 


Tanglewood  Choir 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Amy  Clark  Aliapoulios 
Anita  Marie  Ashur 
Karol  L.  Bennett 
Kathryn  L.  Brown 
Kathryn  E.  Carlson 
Martha  Elliot 
Betsy  Gintz 
Lisa  N.  Jablow 
Allyn  D.  Muth 
Meredith  L.  Stone 
Sue  Ann  Stutheit 
Lynn  A.  Torgove 
Dawn  K.  Upshaw 
Lorelei  A.  Ward 
Eileen  Williams 
Erica  Fox  Zabusky 


Mezzo  -  sopranos 

Penelope  E.  Bitzas 
Candice  Burrows 
Marin  Cosman 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Suzanne  M.  Loerch 
Karen  S.  Lykes 
Marjorie  McDermott 

Tenors 

John  P.  Delmore 
Marcus  J.  Haddock 
Robert  L.  Ingari 
James  R.  Kerr 
Joe  G.  Pechota 
William  Ross  Price 
Duane  E.  Schlund 


John  M.  Sullivan 
Jeffrey  S.  Weber 

Basses 

S.  Mark  Aliapoulios 
Steven  C.  Berke 
Robert  C.  Bork 
Robert  M.  Osborne 
Robert  A.  Sapolsky 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

TO  THE 

1983-84  SEASON  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  IN  BOSTON  AND 

CARNEGIE  HALL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Brochures  with  complete  program  and  ticket  information  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  season  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge  ^    ffJ 

5  for  Quintets 

6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 


seven  hills  presort 

Lodgings  Mid- May  through  Foliage 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 

617/637-9877 


the  tradition  continues 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  7  August  at  2:30 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  conducting 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239, 

Serenata  noHurna 

Marcia:  Maestoso 
Menuetto 
Rondeau:  Allegretto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
LAWRENCE  WOLFE,  bass 

Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro  assai 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.551,  Jupiter 
Allegro  vivace 
Andante  cantabile 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Molto  Allegro 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Week  V 


Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hilly er,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglew^ood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 


\ 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239,  Serenata  notturna 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  17  70  and  Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria, 
on  27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  5  December  1791.  He  composed 
the  Serenata  notturna  in  January  1776;  the  date  and  location  of  its  first  performance 
are  not  known.  The  score  calls  for  a  solo  ensemble  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  double  bass, 
and  a  larger  ensemble  of  timpani  and  strings. 

A  large  part  of  Mozart's  musical  output — especially  during  the  years 
before  he  went  to  Vienna  for  good  —  consisted  of  what  we  would  call 
background  music,  compositions  written  for  a  party  given  by  some 
socially  prominent  Salzburger,  to  be  played  perhaps  during  dinner  to 
the  inevitable  non-musical  accompaniment  of  conversation  and  the  clatter 
of  silverware  and  crockery.  The  lucky  patrons  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  genius  providing  the  music  for  their  party  (whether  they 
appreciated  this  fact  or  not)  usually  remain  unidentified.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Serenata  notturna.  The  title  of  the  piece,  "nocturnal  serenade," 
suggests  that  it  was  intended  for  an  outdoor  performance  on  a  summer's 
evening  under  the  windows  of  a  beloved,  or  of  a  distinguished  personage 
being  granted  a  special  musical  homage.  But  from  Mozart's  own  dated 
manuscript,  we  know  that  he  composed  it  in  the  month  of  January,  when 
al  fresco  musical  activity  would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  seems, 
then,  that  Mozart  was  instead  recalling  the  fresh  night  air  of  summer  in 
the  deep  mid-winter,  and  not  for  the  first  or  last  time. 

As  with  so  many  eighteenth-century  serenades,  the  first  movement  is  a 
march,  theoretically  designed  to  allow  the  musicians  to  enter  and,  if 
played  again  at  the  end,  to  exit.  (Of  course,  string  players  —  especially 
cellists  and  bassists  —  are  not  likely  to  march  while  playing,  but  the 
tradition  grew  up  at  a  time  when  most  serenades  were  for  wind 
ensembles.)  The  playing  off  of  solo  quartet  against  the  larger  string 
ensemble  punctuated  by  timpani  lends  a  concerto  grosso  quality  to  the 
piece,  and  the  occasional  pizzicatos  in  the  larger  string  group  suggest 
guitars  and  other  plucked  strings  that  would  often  be  part  of  a  real 
serenade.  The  minuet  has  a  Gallic  grace,  varied  by  the  use  of  the  solo 
ensemble  alone  for  the  Trio.  The  closing  rondo  is  the  largest  movement  of 
this  short,  delightful  work.  One  of  the  eposides  comes  as  quite  a  surprise, 
with  a  sudden  shift  to  a  3/4  Adagio  for  a  stately  dance-like  passage 
presented  by  the  solo  quartet,  soon  followed  by  a  2/4  Allegro  in  the  full 
ensemble.  Both  of  the  tunes  presented  here  are  interpolations,  apparently 
melodies  well-known  to  Mozart's  audience  but  forgotten  today.  They  are 
included  as  a  kind  of  joke,  but  even  though  we  have  lost  the  key  to 
understanding  its  point,  we  can't  complain,  since  the  rondo  theme  recurs 
and  concludes  with  the  greatest  charm  and  good  humor. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  V 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  about  17  77,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria, 
on  27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  5  December  1791.  He  completed 
the  A  major  piano  concerto,  K.488,  on  2  March  1786  and  presumably  played  it  in 
Vienna  soon  after.  The  American  premiere  took  place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on 
19  December  1878  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  under  the  direction 
of  Carl  Zerrahn;  H.G.  Tucker  was  the  piano  soloist.  The  orchestra  includes  one  flute, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  (The  composer  suggested  in  a  letter 
that  in  the  absence  of  clarinets,  their  lines  might  be  cued  into  the  violin  and  viola  parts.) 
Mozart  wrote  his  own  cadenza  into  the  autograph  at  the  proper  place,  but  at  this 
performance  Christoph  Eschenbach  plays  a  cadenza  by  Johannes  Brahms. 

Figaro  was  the  big  project  for  the  spring  of  1786,  and  it  was  ready  for 
performance  on  1  May,  but  Mozart  repeatedly  interrupted  himself, 
dashing  off  his  one-actor  The  Impresario  for  a  party  at  the  Imperial  palace 
at  Schonbrunn,  and  writing  three  piano  concertos,  presumably  for  his 
own  use  that  year.  The  A  major  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  being 
preceded  by  the  spacious  E-flat,  K.482,  completed  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  being  followed  just  three  weeks  later  by  the  sombre  C  minor,  K.491. 
Its  neighbors  are  bigger.  Both  have  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  C  minor 
is  one  of  the  relatively  rare  works  to  allow  itself  both  oboes  and  clarinets. 
The  A  major  adds  just  one  flute  plus  pairs  of  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  to  the  strings,  and  with  the  last  in  the  whole  series,  K.595  in  B-flat 
(January  1791),  it  is  the  most  chamber-musical  of  Mozart's  mature  piano 
concertos.  It  is  gently  spoken  and,  at  least  until  the  finale,  shows  little 
ambition  in  the  direction  of  pianistic  brilliance.  Lyric  and  softly  moonlit — 
as  the  garden  scene  of  Figaro  might  be,  were  there  no  sexual  menace  in 
it  —  it  shares  something  in  atmosphere  with  later  works  in  the  same  key. 
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the  great  violin  sonata,  K.526,  the  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  the  Clarinet 
Concerto. 

The  first  movement  is  music  of  lovely  and  touching  gallantry.  Its 
second  chord,  darkened  by  the  unexpected  G  natural  in  the  second  violins, 
already  suggests  the  melancholy  that  will  cast  fleeting  shadows 
throughout  the  concerto  and  dominate  its  slow  movement  altogether.  The 
two  main  themes  are  related  more  than  they  are  contrasted,  and  part  of 
what  is  at  once  fascinating  and  delightful  is  the  difference  in  the  way 
Mozart  scores  them.  He  begins  both  with  strings  alone.  The  first  he 
continues  with  an  answering  phrase  just  for  winds,  punctuated  twice  by 
forceful  string  chords,  and  that  leads  to  the  first  passage  for  the  full 
orchestra.  But  now  that  the  sound  of  the  winds  has  been  introduced  and 
established,  Mozart  can  proceed  more  subtly.  In  the  new  theme,  a  bassoon 
joins  the  violins  nine  measures  into  the  melody,  and,  as  though 
encouraged  by  that,  the  flute  appears  in  mid-phrase,  softly  to  add  its 
sound  to  the  texture,  with  horns  and  clarinets  arriving  just  in  time  to 
reinforce  the  cadence.  When  the  same  melody  reappears  about  a  minute- 
and-a-half  later,  the  piano,  having  started  it  off,  is  happy  to  retire  and 
leave  it  to  the  violins  and  bassoon  and  flute  who  had  invented  it  in  the 
first  place,  but  it  cannot  after  all  refrain  from  doubling  the  descending 
scales  with  quiet  broken  octaves,  adding  another  unobtrusively  achieved, 
perfectly  gauged  touch  of  fresh  color. 

Slow  movements  in  minor  keys  are  surprisingly  uncommon  in  Mozart, 
and  this  one  is  in  fact  the  last  he  writes.  An  "adagio"  marking  is  rare,  too, 
and  this  movement  is  an  altogether  astonishing  transformation  of  the 
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The  Mozart  family  in  1780  —  Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  Leopold.  The  portrait  on 
the  wall  is  of  Mozart's  mother,  who  had  died  in  July  1778. 
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siciliano  style.  The  orchestra's  first  phrase  harks  back  to  "Wer  ein  Liehchen  hat 
gefunden"  ("He  who  has  found  a  sweetheart"),  Osmin's  animadversions  in  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  on  the  proper  treatment  of  women,  but  nothing 
in  the  inner  life  of  that  grouchy,  fig-picking  harem-steward  could  ever 
have  motivated  the  exquisite  dissonances  brought  about  here  by  the 
bassoon's  imitation  of  clarinet  and  violins.  Throughout,  Mozart  the  pianist 
imagines  himself  as  the  ideal  opera  singer — only  the  Andante  in  the 
famous  C  major  concerto,  K.467,  is  as  vocal — and  a  singer,  furthermore, 
proud  of  her  flawlessly  achieved  changes  of  register  and  of  her  exquisitely 
cultivated  taste  in  expressive  embellishment. 

After  the  restraint  of  the  first  movement  and  the  melancholia  of  the 
second,  Mozart  gives  us  a  finale  of  captivating  high  spirits.  It  keeps  the 
pianist  very  busy  in  music  that  comes  close  to  perpetual  motion  and  in 
which  there  is  plenty  to  engage  our  ear,  now  so  alert  to  the  delicacy  and 
overflowing  invention  with  which  Mozart  uses  those  few  and  quiet 
instruments. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.551,  Jupiter 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria, 
on  2  7  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  5  December  1791.  He  completed 
his  Jupiter  Symphony  on  10  August  1788.  That  summer  also  saw  the  completion  of  his 
symphonies  39  and  40,  all  three  probably  for  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  that  seem 
not  to  have  taken  place.  The  first-performance  dates  for  all  three  are  not  known.  The 
American  premiere  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony  was  given  by  Henry  Schmidt  with  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  the  Boston  Odeon  on  7  January  1843.  The  symphony  is  scored  for 
flute,  two  each  of  oboes  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  music  we  are  confronted  with  a 
case  of  such  astonishing  fluency  and  speed  of  composition  that  we  can 
only  marvel:  Handel  composing  his  Messiah  almost  in  less  time  than  it 
would  take  a  copyist  to  write  it  out,  then,  after  taking  a  week  off, 
beginning  the  composition  of  his  dramatic  oratorio  Samson,  also  completed 
in  less  than  a  month;  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  turning  out  church  cantatas 
that  were  planned,  composed,  rehearsed,  and  performed  all  between  one 
Sunday  and  the  next  for  week  after  week  during  his  first  years  in  Leipzig; 
Mozart  writing  his  Linz  Symphony,  K.425,  "at  breakneck  speed,"  in  a 
matter  of  days,  because  the  opportunity  for  a  performance  arose  suddenly 
when  he  was  traveling  and  had  no  other  symphony  at  hand.  But  few 
examples  of  such  high-voltage  composition  are  as  impressive  as  Mozart's 
feat  in  the  summer  of  1788,  composing  his  last  three  symphonies  (along 
with  a  fair  number  of  smaller  pieces)  in  something  under  two  months. 
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In  the  case  of  these  symphonies,  our  awe  stems  not  so  much  from  the 
sheer  speed  with  which  notes  were  put  down  on  paper  or  even  from  the 
evident  mastery  displayed  in  the  finished  works,  but  rather  from  the 
extraordinary  range  of  mood  and  character  here  represented.  We'd  be 
hard  put  to  find  three  more  strikingly  varied  works  from  the  pen  of  a 
single  composer;  how  much  more  miraculous  it  is,  then,  that  they  were 
written  almost  at  one  sitting,  and  not  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his 
fortunes  that  culminated  in  his  death,  at  age  thirty-five,  three-and-a-half 
years  later.  Gone  were  the  heady  days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in 
constant  demand  in  Vienna  (during  one  hectic  eleven-day  period,  he  gave 
ten  concerts!)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano  concertos  and  other 
works.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  certainly  the  most 
remunerative.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  openhanded  and 
generous  type  who  could  never  stop  spending  money  faster  than  he 
earned  it,  and  when  the  Viennese  public  found  other  novelties  for  their 
amusement,  Mozart's  star  began  to  fall.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  financial 
stability  through  the  performance  of  his  operas,  but  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season  in  the  repertory  (1786), 
partly,  at  leasts  because  other,  more  influentially  placed  composers  had 
their  own  fish  to  fry  and  were  not  interested  in  supporting  Mozart.  Then 
came  Don  Giovanni,  composed  for  the  citizens  of  Prague  who  had  taken 
Figaro  completely  to  their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a  sensation  in  Prague  in 
the  fall  of  1787,  the  first  Vienna  performances  the  following  spring  did 
not  attract  enough  attention;  the  piece  was  simply  too  serious  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  court.  Neither  opera,  then,  had  much  improved  the  Mozart 
family  exchequer,  and  by  early  June  1788,  only  weeks  after  the  Vienna 
performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  was  forced  to  write  to  his  friend  and 
fellow  Mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  requesting  the  loan  of  100  gulden. 
Again  on  17  June  he  needed  money  to  pay  his  landlord  and  asked 
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Puchberg  for  a  few  hundred  gulden  more  "until  tomorrow."  Yet  again  on 
the  27th  he  wrote  to  Puchberg  to  thank  him  for  the  money  so  freely  lent 
him,  but  also  to  report  that  he  needed  still  more  and  did  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  it. 

It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Mozart  was  in  serious  financial 
difficulty  (a  situation  that  scarcely  ever  changed  again  for  the  rest  of  his 
life).  How  astonishing,  then,  to  realize  that  between  the  last  two  letters 
cited  he  composed  the  Symphony  No.  39;  this,  the  most  lyrical  of  the  final 
three  symphonies,  gives  no  hint  of  the  composer's  distraught  condition 
(thus  eloquently  disproving  the  old  romantic  fallacy  that  a  composer's 
music  was  little  more  than  a  reflection  of  his  state  of  mind). 

Mozart's  attempt  to  improve  his  family's  situation  during  this  difficult 
summer  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was  composing  along 
with  the  three  symphonies.  They  are  all  either  educational  pieces,  which 
could  serve  students  well,  or  small  and  easy  compositions  that  might  be 
expected  to  have  a  good  sale  when  published.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
Mozart  would  have  composed  three  whole  symphonies  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  desperate  financial  straits  if  he  didn't  have  some  hope  of  using 
them  in  a  practical  way  to  support  his  family.  His  first  letter  to  Puchberg 
referred  to  "concerts  in  the  Casino,"  from  which  he  hoped  to  obtain 
subscription  money  in  order  to  repay  his  debts.  Probably  he  wrote  all 
three  of  the  symphonies  with  the  aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own 
concerts.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  concerts  never  in  fact  took  place;  we 
can  only  be  grateful  that  the  symphonies  were  composed  in  any  case. 

Mozart  reinforced  the  striking  differences  in  mood  between  the  three 
symphonies  —  from  mellow  lyricism  to  darkly  tragic  grace  to  festive 
formality — with  simple  but  significant  differences  in  the  instrumentation 
of  the  three  pieces.  In  Symphony  No.  39  he  employed  clarinets  instead  of 
oboes,  whereas  in  No.  40  he  preferred  the  sharper  "bite"  of  the  oboes  but 
completely  omitted  trumpets  and  timpani,  since  their  heroic  gestures 
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could  play  no  role  in  so  dark  a  work.  Then  in  No.  41  he  returned  to  the 
normal  complement  of  brass,  as  in  No.  39,  but  wrote  for  oboes  instead  of 
clarinets. 

Following  the  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  gave  no  more  "academies"  (as 
concerts  were  called).  In  fact,  he  almost  totally  gave  up  taking  part  in  the 
concert  life  of  Vienna;  only  once  more  did  he  have  occasion  to  write 
another  concert  piece  for  himself,  the  B-flat  piano  concerto,  K.595,  which 
he  played  in  1791.  But  his  last  symphonies,  along  with  those  of  Haydn, 
produced  a  miraculous  decade  of  accomplishment  between  1785  and  1795. 
Among  the  works  that  appeared  in  this  period  are  Haydn's  six  Paris 
symphonies  (Nos.  82-87;  1785-86),  Mozart's  Prague  Symphony  (1786),  the 
two  symphonies  Haydn  wrote  for  Johann  Tost  (Nos.  88-89;  1788), 
Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  (1788),  Haydn's  symphonies  for  Count 
d'Ogny  (Nos.  90-92;  1788-89);  and  the  twelve  that  Haydn  wrote  for 
London  (Nos.  93-104;  1791-95).  After  1795,  Haydn,  too,  left  off  composing 
symphonies,  and  the  monument  that  was  the  Viennese  classical  symphony 
was  fully  established. 

Having  gotten  the  passions  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  No.  40,  K.550, 
out  of  his  system,  Mozart  turned  directly  to  a  work  as  different  as  can  be 
imagined,  a  major-key  symphony  of  festive  formality,  completed  on 
10  August.  The  nickname  Jupiter  was  not  given  to  this  piece  until  after 
Mozart's  death  (and  to  no  one  seems  to  know  where  it  came  from).  Like 
many  inauthentic  nicknames  for  musical  compositions,  it  will  no  doubt 
stick  simply  because  it  is  convenient. 

Mozart  begins  with  two  brief,  strikingly  contrasted  ideas:  a  fanfare  for 
the  full  orchestra  followed  immediately  by  a  soft  lyrical  phrase  in  the 
strings.  These  two  diverse  ideas  would  seem  to  come  from  two  different 
musical  worlds,  but  presently  Mozart  joins  them  by  adding  a  single 
counterpoint  for  flute  and  oboes.  The  motives  continue  to  animate  the 
discourse  through  the  modulation  to  the  dominant  and  the  presentation 
of  the  second  theme.  After  a  stormy  passage  for  full  orchestra,  the  skies 
clear  again  and  Mozart  presents  a  whistleable  little  tune  to  round  off  the 
end  of  the  exposition  and  reinforce  the  new  key.  This  tune  was  borrowed 
from  an  aria  that  Mozart  had  composed  the  preceding  May  (K.541);  the 
words  to  which  the  tune  appeared  in  the  aria  were 

Voi  siete  un  po  tondo,  mio  caro  Pompeo, 
I'usanze  del  mondo  andaie  a  studiar. 
(You  are  a  little  dense,  my  dear  Pompeo; 
go  study  the  way  of  the  world.) 

The  second  movement  seems  calm  and  serene  at  the  outset,  but  it 
becomes  agitated  as  it  moves  from  F  major  to  C  minor  and  introduces  a 
figure  that  seems  to  change  the  meter  from  3/4  to  2/4;  when  the  thematic 
material  returns,  it  is  decorated  in  a  highly  ornate  way.  The  passing 
chromatic  notes  so  evident  throughout  the  last  two  symphonies  lend  a 
slightly  pensive  air  to  the  minuet. 

The  finale  is  the  most  famous,  most  often  studied,  and  most 
astonishing  movement  in  the  work.  It  is  sometimes  miscalled  "the  finale 
with  a  fugue."  Actually  there  is  no  formal  fugue  here,  although  Mozart 
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forms  his  themes  out  of  contrapuntal  thematic  ideas  of  venerable  antiquity, 
ideas  that  can  (and  do)  combine  with  one  another  in  an  incredible  variety 
of  ways.  But  he  lays  out  the  movement  in  the  normal  sonata-form 
pattern,  employing  his  thematic  materials  to  signal  the  principal  key,  the 
modulation  to  the  dominant,  and  the  secondary  key  area.  It  sounds  rather 
straightforward  at  first,  but  gradually  we  realize  that  this  is  going  to  be 
something  of  a  technical  showpiece.  At  the  beginning  of  the  development 
we  hear  some  of  the  themes  not  only  in  their  original  form  but  also 
upside  down.  New  arrangements  of  the  material  appear  in  the 
recapitulation,  but  nothing  prepares  us  for  the  sheer  tour  de  force  of  the 
coda,  when  Mozart  brings  all  of  the  thematic  ideas  together  in  a  single 
contrapuntal  unity.  The  closing  pages  of  Mozart's  last  symphony  contain 
the  very  epitome  of  contrapuntal  skill  (something  often  decried  as  a  dry 
and  pedantic  attainment),  employed,  most  unexpectedly,  in  the  service  of 
an  exciting  musical  climax.  We  end  with  a  sensation  produced  by  more 
than  one  passage  in  Mozart's  works:  everything  fits;  all  the  world  is  in 
tune. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Christoph  Eschenbach 


Pianist  Christoph  Eschenbach  has 
won  acclaim  for  recital  performances 
as  well  as  for  his  appearances  with 
orchestra.  He  has  been  heard  with 
the  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Amsterdam, 
London,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Toronto;  at  the  music 
festivals  of  Salzburg,  Bonn,  Vienna, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Tanglewood,  and 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  at 
Lincoln  Center;  and  he  is  a  favorite 
of  such  conductors  as  Claudio 
Abbado,  Pierre  Boulez,  Eugen  Jochum, 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch.  He  is  also 
an  accomplished  conductor  and  has 
led,  among  others,  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  NDR  Symphony  of 
Hamburg,  the  Vienna  Symphony, 
and,  in  America,  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York. 

Born  in  Breslau,  Germany,  in 
1940,  Mr.  Eschenbach  began  piano 
lessons  with  his  mother  and  later 
studied  with  Eliza  Hansen  in 
Hamburg.  A  winner  of  the  Steinway 
Young  Pianists  Award  in  1951  and 
1952,  of  the  1959  Deutscher 
Hochschulen  Competition,  and  the 


1962  Munich  International  Music 
Competition,  he  so  impressed  the 
judges  of  the  Clara  Haskil 
Competition  that  they  made  their 
initial  first-prize  presentation  to  him 
in  1965.  A  graduate  with  highest 
honors  from  the  Hamburg  Academy 
of  Music,  Mr.  Eschenbach  came  to 
America  in  1969  for  appearances 
with  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Boston  Symphony,  for  recitals  in 
twelve  major  cities,  and,  a  highlight 
of  the  tour,  to  perform  Henze's 
Second  Piano  Concerto,  composed  in 
his  honor,  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  the  composer. 
He  has  recorded  Beethoven's  Emperor 
Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  he  has  made 
annual  appearances  at  Tanglewood 
as  both  conductor  and  pianist  since 
1979.  Last  summer  he  led  two 
programs  of  music  by  Mozart, 
Viotti,  Tchaikovsky,  Stravinsky,  and 
Verdi,  and  he  was  piano  soloist  in 
Mozart's  B-flat  piano  concerto, 
K.595. 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

TO  THE 

1983-84  SEASON  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  IN  BOSTON  AND 

CARNEGIE  HALL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Brochures  with  complete  program  and  ticket  information  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  season  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 
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Thursday,  11  August  at  8:30 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 


ALL-BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM 


Sonata  No.  27  in  E  minor.  Opus  90 

Mit  Lebhaftigkeit  und  durchaus  mit  Empfindung 

und  Ausdruck 
Nicht  zu  geschwind  und  sehr  singbar  vorgetragen 


Sonata  No.  28  in  A,  Opus  101 

Etwas  lebhaft  und  mit  der  innigsten  Empfindung. 

Allegretto  ma  non  troppo 
Lebhaft,  marschmassig.  Vivace  alia  Marcia 
Langsam  und  sehnsuchtsvoll.  Adagio  ma  non 
troppo,  con  affetto — Geschwind,  doch  nicht  zu 
sehr  und  mit  Entschlossenheit.  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  No.  29  in  B-flat,  Opus  106,  Hammerklavier 

Allegro 

Scherzo.  Assai  vivace 

Adagio  sostenuto.  Appassionato  e  con  molto 

sentimento 
Largo — Allegro  risoluto 


V  ■  ■ 


Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Notes 


The  first  sketches  for  the  E  minor  sonata  appear  in  a  sketchbook  of  1814, 
alongside  some  for  the  final  revision  of  Fidelio.  The  completion  of  the 
sonata  was  dated  16  August  1814.  Just  over  a  month  later,  Beethoven 
wrote  to  inform  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky  that  the  sonata  would  be 
dedicated  to  him,  something  that  he  had  planned  "for  a  long  time."  He 
added,  "No  new  cause  was  needed  for  the  public  expression  of  my  feelings 
for  your  friendship  and  kindness  —  but  you  would  distress  me  with 
anything  resembling  a  gift,  since  you  would  totally  misapprehend  my 
purpose,  and  everything  of  the  kind  I  could  only  refuse."  Beethoven's 
dedication  also  teases  Lichnowsky  a  bit  on  the  occasion  of  his 
engagement;  he  called  the  first  movement  "a  contest  between  head  and 
heart,"  while  the  second  became  unofficially  "happy  conversation  with  the 
beloved."  Though  they  stem  from  the  composer  himself,  neither  of  these 
titles  should  be  considered  designed  to  throw  any  light  on  the  music;  they 
are  simply  reflections  of  Beethoven's  own  sense  of  humor.  Still,  the  work, 
in  just  two  movements  (a  rare  thing  in  itself)  offers,  in  striking 
opposition,  a  sonata-form  opening  of  passionate  energy,  followed  by  a 
rondo  of  the  most  luxuriant  lyricism,  perhaps  the  most  Schubertian  music 
Beethoven  ever  composed. 

The  sonata  was  published  by  Steiner  in  1815,  the  first  of  several 
Beethoven  works  to  appear  from  that  Viennese  house.  The  composer's 
official  connection  with  Steiner  came  about  apparently  because  Beethoven 
had  arranged  a  loan  from  the  publisher  for  his  brother  Carl  in  1813,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  payment  of  the  loan  should  revert  to 
Beethoven  (which  would  happen,  if  at  all,  in  1814)  he  could  have  an 
extension  by  giving  Steiner  the  rights  to  an  unpublished  sonata. 

Opus  90  was  apparently  the  "new  pianoforte  sonata"  played  in  public  by 
Steiner  von  Felsburg  -on  18  February  1816,  of  which  the  reviewer  of  the 
Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  said  that  it  "surprised  all  of  his  numerous 
admirers."  The  surprise  was  most  likely  occasioned  by  the  lush 
melodiousness  of  the  rondo,  which  was  a  far  cry  from  the  driven, 
dramatic  music  of  what  we  often  call  the  "middle  period";  it  was  one  of 
many  harbingers  of  Beethoven's  increasing  interest  in  melody,  which 
would  in  one  way  or  another  affect  much  of  his  late  work. 

Though  sketches  were  made  earlier,  Beethoven  worked  out  the 
A  major  sonata  in  the  summer  of  1816,  a  period  of  great  personal 
difficulty,  disturbed  by  the  recently  undertaken  responsibility  for  his 
nephew  Carl  and  by  his  fears  and  guilt  concerning  his  sister-in-law,  the 
boy's  mother,  whom  he  sometimes  called  "the  Queen  of  the  Night"  to 
epitomize  his  conviction  of  her  character.  The  music  of  the  sonata  reveals 
none  of  the  strains  of  the  composer's  personal  life,  and  he  may  well  have 
found  the  act  of  composition  a  welcome  escape  from  his  daily  concerns. 

When  he  had  finished  the  work,  Beethoven  wrote  whimsically  to 
Steiner:  "Concerning  a  new  sonata  for  pianoforte,  present  me  with  60 
well-armed  men  [the  composer's  humorous  military  paraphrase  for  "gold 
ducats"]  and  the  same  could  be  published  at  once."  The  sonata  appeared  in 


February  1817;  at  a  late  stage  in  its  production,  Beethoven  insisted  on 
having  the  title  page  re-engraved  in  German  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
word  "pianoforte/'  since  he  had  decided  to  go  along  with  a  movement 
toward  linguistic  chauvinism  that  was  becoming  rather  widespread.  He 
gave  the  tempo  markings  for  each  of  the  movements  both  in  the 
traditional  Italian  and  in  rather  more  descriptive  German  equivalents.  As 
for  the  new  title  page,  he  wrote  to  Steiner  on  23  January  1817  to  inform 
him  that  he  had  determined  henceforth  to  use  the  word  "Hammerclavier" 
instead  of  "pianoforte."  In  a  military  style  of  address  that  he  jestingly 
affected  with  Steiner,  he  added:  "Our  best  Lt.  Gen.  [Steiner  himself]  as 
well  as  the  Adjutant  [Steiner's  assistant  Tobias  Haslinger]  and  all  others 
concerned  will  govern  themselves  accordingly  at  once  and  put  this  order 
into  effect."  There  is  thus  no  reason  why  Opus  101  should  not  have 
become  known  as  the  "Hammerclavier"  sonata,  but  for  some  reason  that 
nickname  became  permanently  connected  to  Opus  106. 

The  sonata  was  dedicated  to  Baroness  Dorothea  von  Ertmann,  a  leading 
amateur  pianist  of  the  day,  whose  playing  of  his  work  Beethoven  had 
admired.  Schindler  wrote  of  her: 

Through  the  years — until  Colonel  von  Ertmann  became  a  general  in 
1818  and  was  transferred  to  Milan  —  she  gathered  together  around 
her  ...  a  circle  of  true  music-lovers  and  made  the  greatest 
contribution  generally  among  the  elite  of  society  to  the  preservation 
and  cultivation  of  the  purest  taste.  She  was  a  conservatory  all  by 
herself.  Without  Frau  von  Ertmann  Beethoven's  piano  music  would 
have  disappeared  much  earlier  from  the  repertory  in  Vienna;  this  lady, 
who  was  beautiful  besides,  with  a  tall,  fine  figure,  possessed  with  the 
loftiest  purpose  of  feeling  for  the  better  things,  resisted  the  pressure 
of  the  new  direction  in  the  composition  and  playing  of  Hummel  and 
his  followers. 

Beethoven's  feelings  about  her  are  aptly  reflected  in  the  fact  that  his 
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nickname  for  her  employed  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  music:  he 
addressed  her  as  "Dorothea-Cecilia." 

The  Opus  101  sonata  is  the  first  of  those  works  generally  identified  as 
marking  Beethoven's  "late  period/'  and  like  its  siblings  it  is  characterized 
by  a  newfound  surface  freedom  of  design  (which  often  conceals 
remarkable  inner  cohesion),  an  intimacy  of  feeling,  and  a  passion  for  pure 
melody  on  the  one  hand  and  intricate  fugal  writing  on  the  other.  Formal 
structures  become  increasingly  concentrated,  as  in  the  first  movement, 
which,  though  following  a  sonata  pattern,  is  extremely  brief,  just  over 
one  hundred  measures,  a  far  cry  from  the  mighty,  heaven-storming 
monuments  of  the  middle  period.  The  second  movement  is  a  lively  march 
in  sharply  dotted  rhythms,  providing  a  powerful  contrast  to  the  lyric 
character  of  the  first.  The  Trio  to  the  movement  is  another  strong 
contrast,  smoothly  melodic  but  laid  out  as  a  canon,  or  strict  imitation, 
between  the  top  and  bottom  parts;  the  march  is  then  repeated.  There 
follows  what  could  well  be  the  beginning  of  a  full-scale  slow  movement, 
but  soon  it  yields  to  a  brief  cadenza  and  becomes  a  slow  introduction  to 
the  final  movement.  Here,  as  so  often  in  his  late  work,  Beethoven  seems 
to  be  searching  tentatively,  even  rhapsodically,  for  a  finale,  even  bringing 
back  the  opening  of  the  first  movement,  where  he  finds  a  small  melodic 
motif  which,  with  a  marked  change  of  rhythm,  becomes  the  basis  of  the 
finale,  an  elaborate  sonata  structure  involving  imitation  between  right  and 
left  hands  from  the  outset,  turning  into  a  full-scale  fugue  in  the 
development. 

In  the  fall  of  1817  Beethoven  had  been  contracted  to  compose  a 
symphony  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  There  was  also  to  be  a 
visit  to  London,  which  in  the  end  was  never  undertaken,  partly  because  of 
Beethoven's  precarious  health,  partly  because  of  a  general  indecision  from 
which  he  suffered  at  this  time.  (One  wonders  if  a  London  visit  could  have 
been  as  successful  as  Haydn's  twenty-five  years  earlier,  and  whether  it 
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might  have  spurred  a  number  of  new  symphonies.)  But  instead  of  getting 
started  with  the  symphony,  he  was  suddenly  caught  up  in  work  on  a  new 
piano  sonata  (though  at  this  time  —  the  winter  of  1817-18  —  he  did  do 
some  sketching  on  what  eventually  became  the  Ninth  Symphony).  Still  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  period;  as  he  wrote  to  his  good  friend  Zmeskall  on 
21  August  1817,  "As  for  me,  I  often  despair  and  should  like  to  die.  For  I 
can  see  no  end  to  all  my  infirmities.  God  have  mercy  on  me,  I  consider 
myself  as  good  as  lost.  ...  If  the  present  state  of  affairs  does  not  cease, 
next  year  I  shall  be  not  in  London  but  probably  in  my  grave."  The 
difficulties  connected  with  the  legal  case  over  his  guardianship  of  Carl 
(which  culminated  in  a  humiliating  courtroom  defeat  late  in  1818  and 
Beethoven's  decision  to  resign  as  guardian  the  following  March)  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  his  depressed  mood. 

Still,  though  he  did  not  produce  many  compositions  at  this  time,  the 
main  work  he  did  finish  was  of  an  impressive  magnitude  —  the  B-flat 
sonata  which  has  remained  ever  since  one  of  the  truly  gigantic  works  of 
the  piano  repertory.  Beethoven  himself  was  pleased  with  it,  though  he 
rather  underestimated  its  staying  power:  "There  you  have  a  sonata  that 
will  give  pianists  something  to  do,  a  work  that  will  be  played  in  fifty 
years'  time." 

He  completed  the  piece  in  the  autumn  of  1818;  Czerny  played  it  in 
Beethoven's  presence  in  the  spring  of  1819.  Artaria  published  it  in  Vienna, 
and  the  Wiener  Zeitung  noted,  at  its  appearance:  "Now  we  shall  put  aside  all 
the  usual  eulogies  which  would  be  superfluous  anyway  for  the  admirers 
of  Beethoven's  high  artistic  talent,  thereby  meeting  the  composer's  wishes 
at  the  same  time;  we  note  only  in  a  few  lines  that  this  work,  which  excels 
above  all  other  creations  of  this  master  not  only  through  its  most  rich  and 
grand  fantasy  but  also  in  regard  to  artistic  perfection  and  sustained  style, 
will  mark  a  new  period  in  Beethoven's  pianoforte  works" — an 
astonishingly  foresighted  prediction  for  a  work  of  such  overwhelming 
difficulty. 

Though  while  composing  the  sonata  Beethoven  had  mentioned  in  a 
letter  that  he  was  reduced  to  writing  "almost  for  the  sake  of  bread  alone," 
he  can  have  had  no  illusions  that  Opus  106  would  be  financially 
remunerative:  there  cannot  have  been  many  musicians  in  the  world  who 
were  up  to  its  demands.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  even  today,  when  our 
concert  life  is  an  endless  Beethoven  festival! 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  Beethoven's  work,  the  sketchbooks  show  how 
much  the  character  of  his  music  is  due  to  his  constant  sketching  and 
reworking,  seeking  always  to  approach  ever  more  closely  to  an  ideal 
conception  that  may  be  only  dimly  realized  at  first.  Most  of  the  themes  in 
the  sonata,  when  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  sketchbooks,  are 
little  more  than  conventional  formulas  of  the  day,  the  sort  that  anyone 
could  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  as  they  underwent  the 
composer's  refining  fire,  they  became  more  and  more  individual,  personal, 
characteristic — ultimately  to  become  something  that  could  have  been 
written  by  no  one  else. 

The  main  theme,  heard  in  the  first  two  measures  of  the  Allegro, 
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contains  a  germ  cell  that  recurs  in  the  later  movements  of  the  sonata  as 
well — a  melodic  movement  upward  of  a  third  (first  heard  expanded  to  a 
tenth  from  the  first  bass  note)  followed  by  the  same  interval  downward. 
The  first  movement  has  a  character  almost  of  violence,  requiring  the 
soloist  to  declaim  in  a  way  that  the  piano  had  rarely,  if  ever,  been  called 
upon  to  do  before.  Beethoven's  contemporaries  saw  in  this  a  heady 
defiance  of  convention,  a  powerful  new  resource  for  pianism.  At  the  same 
time,  the  sonata  is  full  of  songlike  moments,  even  in  the  middle  of  some 
of  the  most  powerful  passages. 

The  scherzo  is  based  from  the  outset  on  the  germ  motive  heard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sonata.  The  simple  old  ABA  pattern  of  the  scherzo-Trio 
combination  is  made  more  complex  by  the  two  different  sections  of  the 
Trio,  the  first  in  3/4  time,  the  second  a  quite  different  passage.  Presto,  in 
2/4  before  the  return  to  the  scherzo,  which  is  somewhat  recast  and 
provided  with  a  Presto  coda.  The  Adagio,  arriving  surprisingly  in  F- sharp 
minor,  is  one  of  the  great  slow  movements,  an  extended  sonata  form 
made  to  seem  even  more  extended  by  its  slow  tempo. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  complex  introduction,  constantly  changing 
tempo  and  character  and  key:  another  example  of  Beethoven's  practice  of 
searching  out  the  finale  as  a  response  to  the  foregoing  movements. 
Eventually  the  introduction  settles  on  the  dominant  of  the  home  key  and 
a  trill  seems  to  be  preparing  the  listener  for  a  cadence  leading  to  a  new 
beginning.  But  after  a  few  bars'  preparation,  the  trill  turns  out  to  be  itself 
part  of  that  new  beginning,  the  statement  of  a  gigantic  and  elaborate 
fugue,  ranking  only  with  the  Grosse  Fuge,  Opus  130,  as  Beethoven's 
summation  of  that  contrapuntal  art  that  so  captivated  his  attention  in  his 
last  decade. 


—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Weekend  Prelude 

Friday,  12  August  at  7 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 
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BRAHMS 


Sonata  No.  2  in  A  for  violin  and  piano, 
Opus  100 

Allegro  amabile 

Andante  tranquillo — Vivace  di  piu — Andante 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  Andante) 


FRANCK 


Sonata  in  A  for  violin  and  piano 
Allegretto  ben  moderato 
Allegro 

Recitativo-Fantasia:  Ben  moderato — Molto  lento 
Allegretto  poco  mosso 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


Some  composers  have  maintained  that  the  violin  is  the  instrument  that 
comes  closest  to  reproducing  the  singing  quality  of  the  human  voice. 
Whether  or  not  Brahms  ever  espoused  this  view  explicitly,  his  violin 
sonatas  give  tacit  assent:  they  are  among  the  most  lyrical  of  all  his 
chamber  compositions,  and  the  first  two,  at  least,  emphasize  this  fact  by 
actually  quoting  from  his  own  Lieder. 

Brahms  spent  the  summer  of  1886  in  the  splendor  of  Switzerland,  on 
^e  shores  of  Lake  Thun,  a  place  that  proved  to  be  so  congenial  to  his 
mood  that  he  returned  for  the  two  following  summers.  His  first  stay  saw 
the  completion  of  three  chamber  works:  the  second  cello  sonata.  Opus  99, 
the  second  violin  sonata.  Opus  100,  and  the  third  piano  trio.  Opus  101. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  were  ardent  and  dramatic  in  character,  but  the 
violin  sonata  sings  throughout,  maintaining  a  relationship  between  violin 
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and  piano  strikingly  analogous  to  that  between  voice  and  piano  in  the 
songs.  Moreover  what  the  violin  sings  in  the  sonata  was  familiar  enough 
to  Brahms:  he  had  already  used  similar  versions  of  these  melodies  in  some 
songs  —  later  published  in  Opus  105  —  that  had  been  sung  to  him  by  the 
mezzo-soprano  Hermine  Spies  on  a  visit  to  Thun  that  summer.  The  first 
of  these,  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir,  which  compares  love  to  a  melody 
running  through  one's  mind,  appears  quite  recognizably  as  the  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  second,  Jmmer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer, 
grows  to  a  climax  on  the  words  "if  you  want  to  see  me  again,  come,  oh 
come  soon."  This  phrase  grows  from  an  idea  that  reappears  at  the 
opening  of  the  sonata's  last  movement.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  Brahms 
intended  for  us  to  recognize  such  similarities;  their  presence  highlights 
the  stylistic  character  of  the  sonata.  The  first  movement  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  drama,  but  it  keeps  breaking  out  in  echoes  of  song.  The  second 
movement  alternates,  in  a  manner  that  Brahms  often  liked  to  do,  both 
slow  and  fast  sections  and  a  play  between  major  and  minor.  The  finale 
offers  a  melody  of  idyllic  serenity  opposed  by  occasional  clouds. 

Cesar  Franck  became  one  of  the  most  influential  figures  in  the  musical 
life  of  nineteenth-century  France  long  before  he  had  written  much  music 
of  substance.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  but  composed  virtually 
nothing  that  is  remembered  today  before  he  had  reached  his  mid-fifties. 
The  slow  maturing  of  his  creative  abilities  seems  to  have  happened  largely 
because  his  father  had  been  determined  to  produce  a  child  prodigy  in  an 
age  when  such  Wunderkinder  no  longer  guaranteed  fame  and  fortune  as 
they  had  (temporarily,  to  be  sure)  in  the  time  of  Mozart.  The  young 
Cesar  had  finally  broken  dramatically  with  his  father  when  he  was 
twenty-three,  but  it  was  many  years  before  the  sheer  facile  technique 
fostered  in  those  early  days  ripened  into  a  more  profound  creative  power. 
In  the  meantime  he  became  one  of  the  great  organists  of  his  day,  famous 
particularly  for  his  brilliant  improvisations,  and  he  gradually  gathered 
around  him  a  circle  of  young  composers,  who  regarded  him  as  pater 
seraphicus.  These  included  d'Indy,  Duparc,  and  later  Chausson.  His  teaching 
was  founded  on  the  examples  of  the  great  German  composers  from  Bach 
to  Wagner,  eschewing  the  lightness  of  most  French  music  of  the  day. 
From  the  late  1870s  Franck  appeared  more  and  more  frequently  as  a 
composer  of  major  compositions,  partly  influenced  by  the  urging  of  his 
pupils,  who  in  a  very  real  sense  led  their  teacher  to  his  greatest 
achievements. 

During  1886  Franck  was  embroiled  in  a  vigorous  dispute,  largely 
created  by  his  circle  of  followers,  who  made  sure  that  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Societe  Nationale;  the  event  was  a  stormy  one,  and  left 
some  of  the  more  conservative  composers,  like  Saint-Saens,  disillusioned 
and  embittered.  Yet  it  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  he  was  composing 
his  sunny  violin  sonata,  a  work  that  shows  not  the  slightest  sign  of  the 
turbulence  that  was  surrounding  him. 

The  sonata  was  composed  for  the  great  Belgian  violinist  Eugene  Ysaye, 
who  was  to  be  married  in  Belgium  on  26  September  1886.  Franck  was 
unable  to  attend,  but  he  gave  the  sonata  to  his  friend  Charles  Bordes  to 
be  presented  to  the  virtuoso  as  a  gift  at  his  wedding  breakfast.  At  the 


first  available  moment  Ysaye  played  through  it  with  Bordes's  sister, 
following  that  reading  with  a  private  performance  for  an  invited  audience. 
The  sonata  was  first  played  publicly  in  Brussels  the  following  December, 
where  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

D'Indy  hailed  his  master's  work  as  "the  first  and  purest  model  of  the 
cyclic  treatment  of  themes  in  the  form  of  the  instrumental  sonata,"  and 
other  analysts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  find  an  embryonic  three-note  cell 
that  was  supposed  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  entire  composition.  Such  an 
approach  would  have  stupefied  the  composer  himself,  who  maintained 
that  his  method  was  the  spontaneous  creation  of  related  thematic  ideas, 
which  he  referred  to  as  "cousins."  Though  these  provide  an  element  of 
unity  within  the  course  of  a  four-movement  work,  he  was  far  more 
concerned  with  the  richness  of  his  harmonic  and  rhythmic  resource. 

The  relatively  brief  first  movement  follows  the  traditional  sonata  form, 
with  a  gently  rocking  theme  whose  rhythm  predominates  almost 
throughout,  and  a  more  forceful  contrasting  theme  given  to  the  piano 
alone.  Its  brevity  and  moderate  tempo  give  it  the  character  of  a  slow 
movement  that  has  been  placed  first  in  the  overall  plan.  The  second 
movement,  then,  is  the  Allegro  that  would  normally  be  expected  first  —  a 
large  and  dramatic  structure  that  ranges  much  farther  harmonically.  The 
third  movement  is  irregular  and  free  in  its  unfolding,  a  fact  made  explicit 
by  its  title  "Recitativo- Fantasia."  Yet  its  opening  gesture,  which  recurs 
frequently,  is  unmistakably  related  to  the  very  opening  of  the  sonata. 
The  finale  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  canon,  or  strict  imitation,  between  the 
violin  and  piano,  an  overt  contrapuntal  technique  rarely  employed  in  the 
instrumental  music  of  Franck's  time,  though  likely  enough  to  come  from 
an  organist  who  admired  Bach.  It  is,  in  any  case,  a  frankly  melodious 
creation,  far  removed  from  the  austerity  normally  associated  with  such 
forbidding  technical  achievement.  On  the  contrary,  this  canon  sings 
throughout. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Friday,  12  August  at  9 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 

commemorating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Opus  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderate 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 
Allegro  con  spirito 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 

(at  the  Main  Gate) 


NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor.  Opus  98 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  183  3  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  His  first  mention  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  is  in  a  letter  of 
19  August  1884  to  his  publisher,  Fritz  Simrock.  The  work  must  have  been  completed 
about  a  year  later,  and  in  October  1885,  Brahms  gave  a  two-piano  reading  of  it  with 
Ignaz  Briill  in  Vienna  for  a  small  group  of  friends  including  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick, 
the  surgeon  Theodor  Billroth,  the  conductor  Hans  Richter,  and  the  historian  and  Haydn 
biographer  C.F.  Pohl.  Brahms  conducted  the  first  orchestral  performance  at  Meiningen  on 
25  October  1885.  The  American  premiere  was  to  have  taken  place  in  Boston  in 
November  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  fact  conducted  the  work  at  the  public  rehearsal  on 
the  26th  of  that  month,  but  cancelled  the  scheduled  performance  after  making  highly 
critical  remarks  to  the  audience  about  the  new  score.  He  did  conduct  it  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  of  22  and  23  December  1886,  but  meanwhile  Walter  Damrosch  had 
gotten  ahead  of  him  with  a  concert  performance  with  the  New  York  Symphony  on 
11  December.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  and  strings.  Piccolo  and  triangle  appear  in  the  third  movement  only, 
contrabassoon  in  the  third  and  fourth  movements  only,  and  the  trombones  in  the  fourth 
movement  only. 

Brahms  sat  on  his  First  Symphony  for  close  to  twenty  years.  He  was 
making  sketches  in  the  late  '50s,  friends  like  Clara  Schumann  and  Albert 
Dietrich  saw  the  first  movement  in  more  or  less  completed  state  in  the 
early  '60s,  the  C  major  horn  call  that  now  floods  the  introduction  to  the 
finale  with  sunlight  served  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  in  1868,  but 
still,  in  1872,  Brahms  wrote,  "I  shall  never  write  a  symphony!  You  can't 
have  a  notion  what  it's  like  always  to  hear  such  a  giant  marching  behind 
you."  It  was  late  1876  when  he  at  last  released  the  work  for  performance. 
The  terror  of  Beethoven  and  the  terror  of  the  idea  of  symphony  once 
overcome,  three  more  such  works  followed  in  relatively  quick  succession. 
The  Second  came  along  almost  right  away,  having  been  begun,  finished, 
performed,  and  published,  all  in  1877.  Then  there  was  an  interval  filled 
with  other  work — the  Violin  Concerto  and  Second  Piano  Concerto,  the 
Academic  Festival  and  Tragic  overtures,  Nanie  and  Gesang  der  Parzen,  chamber 
music  including  the  G  major  violin  sonata,  C  major  piano  trio,  and 
F  major  string  quintet,  solo  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  a  second  book  of 
Hungarian  Dances.  The  Third  Symphony,  begun  1882,  was  finished  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  and  the  Fourth  seems  to  have  been  started  during  the 
summer  of  the  following  year.  That  year  he  chose  Miirzzuschlag  in  Styria 
for  his  annual  holiday*;  "The  cherries  don't  ever  get  to  be  sweet  and 


'During  the  year,  in  the  city,  Brahms  sketched  new  works  and  read  publishers' 
proofs.  He  also  still  gave  occasional  concerts.  Summers,  in  the  country,  he  did  his 
most  concentrated  composing.  These  were  working  holidays,  then,  and  the  choice 
of  site — and  no  place,  however  lovely,  served  him  more  than  three  years  in  a 
row — was  one  of  the  principal  preoccupations  of  each  spring. 
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edible  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  he  wrote  to  several  of  his  friends,  adding 
that  he  feared  his  new  music  had  taken  on  something  of  their  flavor. 

As  always,  he  announced  work  in  progress  with  caution.  To  his 
publisher  he  made  only  some  vague  noise  about  a  need  for  paper  with 
more  staves.  To  Hans  von  Biilow  he  reported  in  September  1885: 

Unfortunately,  nothing  came  of  the  piano  concerto  that  I  should  have 
liked  to  write.  I  don't  know,  the  two  earlier  ones  are  too  good  or 
maybe  too  bad,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  obstructive  to  me.  But  I  do 
have  a  couple  of  entractes;  put  together  they  make  what  is  commonly 
called  a  symphony.  On  tour  with  the  Meiningen  orchestra,  I  have 
often  imagined  with  pleasure  how  it  would  be  to  rehearse  it  with  you, 
nicely  and  at  leisure,  and  I'm  still  imagining  that  now,  wondering  by 
the  way  whether  it  would  have  much  of  an  audience. 

Meiningen,  about  100  miles  east  and  slightly  north  of  Frankfurt,  and 
now  just  over  the  border  into  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  was  the 
capital  of  the  tiny  principality  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  The  little  town  had  a 
vital  theatrical  and  musical  community,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  first  Hans  von  Biilow  and  then  Fritz  Steinbach 
were  its  conductors,  the  Meiningen  orchestra  was  one  of  Europe's  elite 
musical  organizations.  Von  Biilow,  fifty  when  he  began  his  five-year  stint 
at  Meiningen  in  1880,  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  musical 
personalities  of  the  century.  A  remarkable  pianist,,  conductor,  and 
polemicist,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Wagnerians  and 
conducted  the  first  performances  of  Tristan  and  Meistersinger.  He  was 
caught  in  a  wretched  personal  situation  when  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Franz  Liszt,  left  him  for  Wagner.  He  continued  to  conduct  Wagner's  music, 
but  he  became  one  of  the  most  fervent  admirers  and  effective  champions 
of  Brahms  (and  thus  one  of  the  few  to  bridge  what  seemed  then  a  vast 
gulf  between  musical  ideologies).  He  was,  in  any  event,  delighted  to  have 
Brahms  come  to  Meiningen  with  his  new  symphony  and  he  cautiously 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge 

5  for  Quintets  *  «nti 

6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 


seven  hills  f  resort 


Lodgings  Mid- May  through  Foliage 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-0060 


. . .  the  tradition  continues 
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explored  the  possibility  of  including  composer  and  work  on  a  tour  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Holland.  In  due  course,  Brahms  arrived  at  Meiningen,  and 
the  new  symphony  went  into  rehearsal.  "Difficult,  very  difficult," 
reported  von  Biilow,  adding  a  few  days  later,  "No.  4  gigantic,  altogether  a 
law  unto  itself,  quite  new,  steely  individuality.  Exudes  unparalleled  energy 
from  first  note  to  last."  The  premiere  went  well,  and  the  audience  tried 
hard  but  unsuccessfully  to  get  an  encore  of  the  scherzo.  Von  Biilow 
conducted  a  repeat  performance  a  week  later,  after  which  the  orchestra 
set  off  on  its  tour,  with  Brahms  conducting  the  new  symphony  in 
Frankfurt,  Essen,  Elberfeld,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Krefeld, 
Cologne,  and  Wiesbaden.  It  was  liked  and  admired  everywhere,  though 
Vienna  rather  resisted  the  performance  two  months  later  by  the 
Philharmonic  under  Richter,  a  performance  unfortunately  prepared 
nowhere  near  as  well  as  the  series  in  Meiningen. 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  public  took  to  the  Fourth,  Brahms's  friends, 
including  professionals  and  near-professionals  like  Hanslick  and  Elisabeth 
von  Herzogenberg,  had  some  difficulty  with  it.  Perhaps  that  can  be 
explained.  The  public,  except  in  Vienna,  heard  superbly  realized 
performances,  while  Hanslick,  for  example,  knew  it  first  from  a  two-piano 
reading  (he  remarked  it  was  like  being  beaten  up  by  two  tremendously 
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Brahms  at  his  home  in  Vienna,  1896 
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intelligent  and  witty  people)  and  Frau  von  Herzogenberg,  cursing  the 
difficult  horn  and  trumpet  transpositions,  had  to  decipher  it  at  the  piano 
from  the  manuscript  of  Brahms's  full  score.  Then,  where  the  public  would 
have  chiefly  perceived  and  been  carried  by  the  sweep  of  the  whole,  the 
professionals,  with  their  special  kind  of  connoisseurship  and  perception  of 
detail,  would  have  been  more  struck  by  what  was  —  arid  is  —  genuinely 
difficult  in  the  score. 

It  is  fascinating,  for  example,  to  learn  that  the  opening  was 
disconcerting  to  Joseph  Joachim.  Something  preparatory,  he  suggests, 
even  if  it  were  only  two  measures  of  unison  B,  would  help  listeners  find 
their  way  into  the  piece  (in  fact,  reading  his  correspondence  with  Brahms, 
we  learn  that  originally  there  were  some  preparatory  measures  which 
were  struck  out  and  destroyed).  The  second  statement  of  the  opening 
melody  was  difficult  to  unravel,  the  theme  itself  now  given  in  broken 
octaves  and  in  dialogue  between  second  and  first  violins,  with  elaborate 
decorative  material  in  violas  and  woodwinds.  Almost  everyone  was  upset 
over  what  seems  now  one  of  the  most  wonderful  strokes  in  the  work,  the 
place  where  Brahms  seems  to  make  the  conventional,  classical  repeat  of 
the  exposition  but  changes  one  chord  after  eight  measures,  thereby 
opening  undreamed-of  harmonic  horizons,  and  only  then,  after  so 
leisurely  a  start,  moves  into  the  closely  argued  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  everyone  admired  the  dreamily  mysterious  entry  into  the 
recapitulation  —  the  long  sequence  of  sighing  one-measure  phrases, 
subsiding,  sinking  into  one  of  only  four  places  marked  ppp  in  all  of 
Brahms's  orchestral  music,  from  which  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
emerge  in  their  severe  yet  gentle  reediness  to  sound  the  first  four  notes 
of  the  opening  melody,  in  immense  magnification,  strings  weaving  an 
enigmatic  garland  about  the  last  note.  The  next  four  notes  are  treated  the* 
same  way,  and  then  the  music's  melancholy  flow  resumes  in  the  expected 
way. 

For  Brahms  to  build  slow  movement  over  the  same  keynote  as  the  first 
movement  is  rare  indeed;  yet  he  does  it  here  and  finds  an  inspired  way  of 
celebrating  simultaneously  the  continuity  and  the  contrast  of  E  minor 
(the  first  movement)  and  E  major  (the  second).  Horns  play  something 
beginning  on  E  —  a  note  we  have  well  in  our  ears  after  the  emphatic  close 
of  the  Allegro — but  which  sounds  like  C  major.  It  turns  out  to  be 
something  more  like  the  old  Phrygian  mode,  and  it  is  in  any  case  fresh 
enough  and  ambiguous  enough  to  accommodate  the  clarinets'  hushed 
suggestion  that  one  might  place  a  G-sharp  over  the  E,  thus  inaugurating 
an  idyllic  E  major.  But  the  notion  of  a  C  major  beginning  is  not  forgotten 
and  will  be  fully  pursued  in  the  massively  rambunctious  scherzo. 

For  the  finale,  Brahms  goes  back  to  the  E  minor  from  which  he  began, 
but  with  a  theme  whose  first  chord  is  A  minor  and  thus  very  close  to  the 
world  of  the  just  finished  scherzo.  Brahms's  knowledge  of  Baroque  and 
Renaissance  music  was  extensive  and,  above  all,  profound,  and  so,  when 
he  writes  a  passacaglia,  which  must  have  seemed  like  sheer  madness  to 
the  up-to-date  Wagnerians,  he  does  it  like  a  man  composing  living  music. 
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th  no  dust  of  antiquarianism  about.  He  had  been  impressed  by  a 
cantata,  then  believed  to  be  by  Bach  (listed  as  No.  150,  Nach  dir,  Herr, 
verlanget  mich),  whose  last  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  over  a  repeated 
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bass,  and  he  had  maintained  that  something  could  still  be  done  with  such 
a  bass,  though  the  harmonies  would  probably  have  to  be  made  richer. 
And  of  course  he  knew  well  the  great  chaconne  for  violin  solo.  The  finale 
of  the  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  was  a  brilliantly  achieved  trial  run,  but 
the  scope  of  the  grand  and  tragic  finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  is  on 
another  level  altogether.  Woodwinds  and  brasses,  joined  at  the  last  by 
rolling  drums,  proclaim  a  sequence  of  eight  chords.  The  trombones  have 
been  saved  for  this  moment,  and  even  now  it  is  characteristic  that  the 
statement  is  forte  rather  than  fortissimo.  The  movement  falls  into  four 
large  sections.  First,  twelve  statements  of  the  eight-bar  set,  with  bold 
variations  of  texture,  harmonic  detail,  and  rhetoric.  This  phase  subsides, 
to  inaugurate  a  contrasting  section,  first  in  minor  still,  but  soon  to  move 
into  major,  in  which  the  measures  are  twice  as  long,  the  movement  thus 
twice  as  slow.  (Brahms  is  explicit  here  about  wishing  the  beats,  though 
there  are  now  twice  as  many  of  them  per  measure,  to  move  at  the  same 
speed  as  before:  in  other  words,  the  double  length  of  the  measures  is 
enough  to  make  this  "the  slow  movement"  of  the  finale,  and  the 
conductor  should  not  impose  a  further  slowing  down  of  his  own.)  Four  of 
these  bigger  variations  make  up  this  section.  The  original  pace  is  resumed 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  recapitulation.  But  strings  intervene 
passionately  midway  through  the  eight-chord  sequence,  and  the  ensuing 
sixteen  variations  bring  music  more  urgently  dramatic  than  any  yet  heard 
in  the  symphony.  The  passion  and  energy  are  released  in  an  extensive, 
still  developing,  still  experiencing  coda  at  a  faster  speed.  Thus  the 
symphony  drives  to  its  conclusion,  forward-thrusting  yet  measured, 
always  new  in  detail  yet  organically  unified,  stern,  noble,  and  with  that 
sense  of  inevitability  that  marks  the  greatest  music. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 


Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Week  VI 


Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The  Symphony  No.  2  was  composed  in  187  7 ,  during  a 
productive  summer  stay  at  Portschach  in  Carinthia  (southern  Austria);  the  first 
performance  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Hans  Richter  in  Vienna  on  30  December 
1877.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  at  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  under  Adolph  Neuendorff  on  3  October  1878.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  delayed  until  his  forty-third  year  before 
actually  allowing  a  symphony  of  his  to  be  brought  to  performance.  The 
First,  completed  in  1876,  was  not  the  first  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  least 
one  abortive  earlier  effort  had  served  as  raw  material  for  his  First  Piano 
Concerto  and  the  German  Requiem.  Others  may  well  have  been  sketched, 
even  substantially  composed,  then  destroyed.  Part  of  the  problem  was  his 
concern  with  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  had  been  placed 
implicitly  on  his  shoulders,  a  responsibility  that  Brahms  neither  wanted 
nor  needed.  Already  more  self-critical  than  most  composers  ever  become, 
he  was  increasingly  leery  of  the  interest  with  which  the  musical  world 
awaited  his  first  contribution  to  the  field  that  Beethoven  had  made  so 
thoroughly  his  own. 

Once  having  broken  the  ice  with  the  First  Symphony,  however,  Brahms 
did  not  hesitate  to  try  again.  His  Second  Symphony  was  written  the 
following  year  during  his  summer  vacation  on  the  Worthersee  (Lake 
Worth)  near  Portschach  in  Carinthia  (southern  Austria).  He  spent  three 
summers,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  that  resort,  and  each  one  was  musically 
productive.  The  successive  years  saw  the  composition  of  the  Second 
Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  G  major  violin  sonata.  The  new 
symphony  was  an  enormous  success  when  Hans  Richter  conducted  the 
first  performance  in  Vienna;  it  was  no  less  well  received  two  weeks  later 
in  Leipzig.  These  two  cities  were,  of  course,  centers  of  Brahms  aficionados 
(the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  especially  in  Vienna,  and  Clara  Schumann  in 
Leipzig).  Further  afield  the  symphony  attracted  mixed  notices,  but  always 
respect  at  the  very  least. 

The  music  pulses  with  sounds  of  nature.  The  opening  horn  melody 
conjures  up  the  freshness  of  the  outdoors.  The  composer's  friend  and 
long-time  correspondent  Dr.  Theodor  Billroth  wrote  to  him  after  hearing 
the  symphony,  "How  beautiful  it  must  be  on  the  Worthersee!"  What 
strikes  the  listener  first  is  the  apparent  relaxation  of  mood,  especially  of 
the  Second  Symphony  as  compared  with  the  tense  opening  of  its 
predecessor.  What  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  that  the 
Second  is,  if  anything,  even  more  precision-ground  than  the  First.  The 
parts  fit  as  in  a  fine  watch.  This  was  certainly  noticed  even  by  the 
negative  early  critics,  who  grudgingly  admitted  the  composer's  skill.  W.F. 
Apthorp,  later  the  BSO's  program  annotater,  wrote  in  the  Boston  Courier 
following  the  first  performance  in  Boston: 
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It  would  take  a  year  to  really  fathom  the  Second  Symphony,  and  a 
year  of  severe  intellectual  work,  too.  One  would  only  like  to  be  a  little 
more  sure  that  such  labor  would  be  repaid. 

How  times  change!  From  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  are  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  spontaneity,  the  sensuous  richness  of  this  most  "Viennese"  of 
the  Brahms  symphonies  —  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  listeners 
blithely  forgo  the  "intellectual  work"  that  Apthorp  mentions  and  allow 
themselves  simply  to  wallow  in  the  sound. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising  but  true  that  this  largest,  most  apparently 
unbuttoned  of  the  Brahms  symphonies  is  also  one  of  the  most  closely 
wrought.  Everything  in  the  first  movement  grows  out  of  the  opening 
phrase  and  its  component  parts:  a  three-note  "motto"  in  cellos  and  basses, 
the  arpeggiated  horn  call,  a  rising  scale  figure  in  the  woodwinds.  It  might 
be  easy,  for  example,  to  overlook  the  first  three  notes  as  a  mere 
preparation  for  the  "true"  theme  in  the  horns  (after  all,  that  motto  figure 
does  not  even  return  at  the  recapitulation,  which  starts  with  the  horn 
call);  but  at  every  point  in  the  first  movement  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  symphony  echoes  of  those  three  notes  appear — sometimes  as  quarter- 
notes  (as  in  the  opening),  sometimes  speeded  up  to  eighth-notes  (which 
has  the  effect  of  changing  the  3/4  movement  to  618),  and  sometimes 
slowed  down  to  half-notes  (which  does  the  opposite,  changing  3/4  to  3/2 
in  feeling).  And  the  coda  of  the  first  movement  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia 
of  treatments  of  the  motto.  Even  when  the  motto  does  not  appear  by 
itself  it  is  buried  in  the  other  melodic  ideas  that  grow  out  of  the  opening 
statement.  Like  the  motto  figure,  each  of  the  other  elements  of  the 
opening  phrase  carries  its  weight  in  the  discussion  to  follow. 

One  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the  first  movement  occurs  at  the 
arrival  of  the  second  theme  in  violas  and  cellos;  this  melting  waltz  tune 
sounds  more  than  a  little  like  Brahms's  Lullaby — is  that  why  it  is  so 
relaxing?  Brahms  saturates  the  melody  with  lower  string  sound  by  giving 
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the  tune  to  the  cellos  and  placing  them  above  the  violas,  who  have  an 
accompanying  part. 

Brahms's  rhythmic  control  may  have  confused  early  listeners  but  is 
treasured  today  as  a  fresh  and  powerful  feature  of  his  music.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  metrical  transformations  of  the  opening  motto; 
but  Brahms's  interest  in  rhythm  extends  to  the  phrasing  of  melodies  and 
whole  sections.  Somehow,  imperceptibly,  we  find  that  he  has 
accomplished  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  in  the  exposition  and  we  reach  an 
energetic  passage  in  which  everything  has  been  shifted  by  one  beat  — 
what  sounds  like  the  downbeat  of  the  measure  is  in  fact  the  second  beat, 
and  this  runs  for  a  good  sixteen  measures  before  the  conductor's 
downbeat  and  the  "feel"  of  the  strong  beat  in  the  phrase  again  coincide. 
Here  and  in  similar  passages  Brahms's  flexibility  avoids  the  "tyranny  of 
the  barline"  that  straitjacketed  so  much  nineteenth-century  music. 

The  second  movement,  a  rather  dark  reaction  to  the  sunshine  of  the 
first,  begins  with  a  stepwise  melody  rising  in  the  bassoons  against  a 
similar  melody  descending  in  the  cellos,  the  two  ideas  mirroring  each 
other.  Each  of  them,  rising  and  falling  in  slow  graceful  shapes,  grows 
organically  into  rich  and  sinuous  patterns. 

Beethoven  would  have  written  a  scherzo  for  his  third  movement, 
perhaps  one  with  two  Trios,  as  in  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Brahms  avoids 
direct  comparison  with  Beethoven  by  making  his  third  movement  more  of 
a  lyrical  intermezzo,  but  the  shape  is  close  to  that  of  the  scherzo  with  two 
Trios.  A  serenading  melody  in  the  oboe  opens  the  main  section,  which  is 
twice  interrupted  by  Presto  sections  in  different  meters  (the  first  shifts 
from  3/4  to  2/4,  the  second  from  3/4  to  3/8).  This  aroused  consternation 
among  Boston  critics  a  century  ago.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  commented,  "It 
is  all  pretty,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  hold  together — the  giddy  fancies  of  a 
wayward  humor."  He  failed  to  notice  that  each  of  the  interruptions  is  a 
variation  and  further  development  of  ideas  already  heard  in  the  main  part, 
especially  the  oboe  tune.  Trios  are  normally  inserted  for  purposes  of 
contrast,  but  Brahms  achieves  his  contrast  through  unity. 

The  final  Allegro  is  as  close-knit  as  the  first  movement  and  is  based 
throughout  on  thematic  ideas  that  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  symphony  (including  the  "motto").  Here,  too, 
Brahms's  lavish  invention  makes  familiar  ideas  sound  fresh  in  new 
relationships.  Once  again  he  produces  another  of  those  prize  metrical 
shifts,  producing  a  passage  that  gradually  grows  from  the  basic  2/2  of  the 
movement  into  a  surprising  3/4,  while  the  conductor  continues  to  beat  in 
2/2! 

The  miracle  of  this  symphony  remains  the  fact  that  it  sounds  so  easy 
and  immediate  and  yet  turns  out  to  be  so  elaborately  shaped.  I  have  a 
secret  hope  that  at  some  point,  after  he  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  piece 
a  few  more  times,  old  Apthorp  really  did  put  in  his  "year  of  severe 
intellectual  work" — or  perhaps  simply  listened  with  open  ears  —  and 
realized  what  he  had  been  missing. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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ARTISTS 


Peter  Serkin 


Peter  Serkin  has  established  himself 
as  a  pianist  whose  musical  sym- 
pathies are  broader  than  virtually 
any  young  musician's  in  recent 
memory;  he  is  equally  acclaimed  for 
his  frequent  guest  appearances  with 
the  major  symphony  orchestras,  as 
recitalist,  chamber  music  performer, 
and  recording  artist,  in  repertory 
ranging  from  classical  to  con- 
temporary. Mr.  Serkin  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Lee 
Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and 
his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin.  He 
continues  to  study  piano  and  music 
in  general  with  Mr.  Horszowski, 
Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel,  and  Marcel 
Moyse;  he  also  worked  with  the  late 
Ernst  Oster.  Mr.  Serkin  has  worked 
closely  with  several  composers,  such 
as  Olivier  Messiaen,  Toru  Takemitsu, 
Luciano  Berio,  and  Peter  Lieberson, 
in  preparing  many  of  their  works  for 
performance.  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano 
Concerto,  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  centennial  commission 
performed  for  the  first  time  this  past 
April,  was  written  expressly  for 
Mr.  Serkin. 

Peter  Serkin  made  his  first  public 


appearance  in  1959  at  the  age  of 
twelve  in  a  performance  of  the 
Haydn  Piano  Concerto  in  D  con- 
ducted by  Alexander  Schneider  at 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival;  he 
repeated  this  concerto  for  his  New 
York  debut  the  next  fall.  He  has 
since  appeared  with  most  of  the 
world's  major  symphony  orchestras, 
including  those  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  as 
well  as  with  such  famed  European 
orchestras  as  the  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 
In  his  recital  appearances, 
Mr.  Serkin  has  played  regularly 
to  capacity  audiences  in  cities 
including  Boston,  Washington,  Los 
Angeles,  Minneapolis,  and  New 
York,  as  well  as  the  major  European 
music  centers.  A  founding  member  of 
the  ensemble  TASHI,  Mr.  Serkin  has 
been  heard  performing  chamber 
music  also  at  Marlboro,  Tanglewood, 
Spoleto,  the  Casals  Festivals  in 
Prades  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center,  and  with  the  Budapest  and 
Guarneri  string  quartets.  An  RCA 
recording  artist,  his  recent  releases 
include  the  third  in  a  series  of 
Chopin  discs,  a  Webern  and 
Takemitsu  record,  and  his  acclaimed 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Diahelli 
Variations.  Mr.  Serkin's  current 
season  opened  with  recitals  at  the 
Berlin  Festival,  in  Munich,  and  in 
London,  and  also  this  year  he  helped 
celebrate  the  Brahms  anniversary  in 
Europe's  major  music  centers.  Peter 
Serkin  first  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
soloist  in  the  Schoenberg  Piano 
Concerto  at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction  in  July  1970.  He 
has  since  returned  for  music  of 
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Beethoven,  Bach,  Takemitsu,  Mozart, 
Brahms,  Ravel,  and  Bartok,  and  he 
closed  the  1982  Tanglewood  season 
with  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy 
under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction. 

Joseph  Silverstein 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrated 
his  twentieth  anniversary  as  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  joined  the  BSO  in 
1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
became  concertmaster  in  1962,  and 
was  named  assistant  conductor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  season. 
Born  in  Detroit,  he  began  his 
musical  studies  with  his  father,  a 
violin  teacher,  and  later  attended  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia; 
among  his  teachers  were  Josef 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a 
winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition, 
and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
orchestras  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 


abroad  in  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  and 
Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  he  conducts  the  orchestra 
frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  He  has  also  conducted, 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  Joseph  Silverstein 
led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England, 
as  well  as  a  fourteen-concert 
European  tour  in  May  of  1980  and, 
this  past  spring,  their  first  tour  of 
Japan.  He  has  participated  with  the 
Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for 
RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and 
Nonesuch;  he  has  recorded  works  of 
Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote 
for  New  World  records  with  pianist 
Gilbert  Kalish;  and  his  recording  of 
the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with  pianist 
Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording 
Corporation.  He  has  also  recently 
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recorded  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  adjunct 
professor  of  music  at  Boston 
University.  In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led 
the  Boston  University  Orchestra  to  a 
silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert  von 
Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition 
in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director 
of  the  Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silver- 
stein is  music  director  of  the 
Worcester  Symphony  and  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Next  season, 
while  still  maintaining  his  BSO 
commitments,  he  becomes  artistic 
director  of  the  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Andre  Previn 


Music  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  since  1976,  Andre  Previn 
is  known  worldwide  as  one  of 
today's  finest  conductors  and  also 
for  his  achievements  as  pianist, 
composer,  and  television  personality. 
Mr.  Previn  studied  classical  music  as 


a  child  in  his  native  city  of  Berlin, 
and  later,  in  California,  where  the 
Previn  family  moved  in  the  early 
1940s,  he  studied  composition  with 
Joseph  Achron  and  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco  and  conducting  with  Pierre 
Monteux.  Since  1960,  Mr.  Previn 
has  been  sought  as  a  guest 
conductor  by  the  world's  major 
orchestras,  including  those  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  Amsterdam,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Copenhagen. 
From  1967  to  1969  he  was  music 
director  of  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  succeeding  John  Barbirolli, 
and  in  1968  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he 
retained  until  1979,  when  he  was 
named  conductor  emeritus.  In 
September  1971  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  to  which 
he  has  returned  many  times.  He  also 
conducts  regularly  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival.  From  1972  to  1974  Mr.  Previn 
was  artistic  director  of  the  South 
Bank  Music  Festival  in  London,  and 
in  1977  he  was  artistic  director  for 
the  Queen's  Jubilee  Festival.  In  1984, 
while  still  retaining  the  music 
directorship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, he  will  become  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  London. 

Mr.  Previn  assumed  the  post  of 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  music  director 
in  August  1976,  succeeding  William 
Steinberg.  His  impact  was  felt 
immediately  with  the  expansion  of 
the  symphony's  subscription  concert 
schedule,  reinstatement  of  the 
orchestra  into  the  recording  business, 
and  additional  exposure  via  the  PBS 
series  "Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh," 
for  which  Mr.  Previn  has  earned  two 
Emmy  nominations.  In  May  and  June 
of  1978,  Mr.  Previn  led  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  on  a  five- 
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country  European  tour,  and  he 
returned  with  them  in  1982  for  a 
six-country,  twelve-city  tour  which 
included  stops  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  London.  Mr.  Previn's 
recordings  number  nearly  100  major 
works  and  albums  currently  available, 
including  an  extensive  catalogue 
with  the  London  Symphony  for 
Angel  records.  In  1977  Angel  began 
recording  Mr.  Previn  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  he  and  the 
Pittsburgh  also  record  for  Phono- 
gram International  for  release  on  the 
Philips  label.  Mr.  Previn  has  a  long- 
term  contract  with  BBC  Television 
and  won  the  British  Critics  Award 
for  TV  Music  Programs  in  1972  and 
1976.  Mr.  Previn  has  been  a  guest 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977 
and  for  the  past  three  summers;  he 


made  his  first  Symphony  Hall 
appearances  with  the  orchestra 
leading  two  programs  in  October/ 
November  1982. 

Mr.  Previn  is  also  a  composer 
whose  music  includes  a  cello  concerto, 
a  guitar  concerto,  a  song  cycle  for 
Dame  Janet  Baker,  two  suites  of 
preludes  commissioned  and  per- 
formed by  pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy, 
and  a  music  drama.  Every  Good  Boy 
Deserves  Favour,  on  which  he  col- 
laborated with  playwright  Tom 
Stoppard  and  which  was  presented  in 
a  command  performance  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  during  the  1977  Silver 
Jubilee  celebrations.  His  recent  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works 
commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Saturday,  13  August  at  8:30 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  conducting 


THE  SERGE  AND  OLGA  KOUSSEVITZKY  MEMORIAL  CONCERT 


COPLAND 


An  Outdoor  Overture 


BERNSTEIN 


Symphony  No.  1,  Jeremiah 

Prophecy 

Profanation 

Lamentation 

GAIL  DUBINBAUM 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 

Allegro  con  brio 
Mania  funehre.  Adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE 
APPALACHIAN  SPRING 

BERNSTEIN  •  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 


^^^. 


HAPPY 

BIRTHDAY, 

MAESTRO! 


2532  084        3302  084 


WEST  SIDE  STORY  DANCES 

BARBER  ADAGIO 

AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE 

BERNSTEIN  •  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 


2532  085        3302  085 


and  thanks  for 
your  presents 
to  Deutsche 
Grammophon! 


Leonard  Bernstein,  long  a  champion  of  American  music,  conducts  2 
LPs  of  the  very  best-loved  Copland,  Gershwin,  Barber,  Schuman, 
and,  of  course,  Bernstein,  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  on 
splendid  new  releases. 


©  1983  DG/PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 


Specially  sale-priced  now  at 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY'S 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 

(at  the  Main  Gate) 


NOTES 

Aaron  Copland 

An  Outdoor  Overture 


Aaron  Copland  was  born  on  14  November  1900  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  now  lives 
in  Peekskill,  New  York.  He  composed  An  Outdoor  Overture  in  1938  for  a  youth 
orchestra,  and  it  was  given  its  premiere  the  same  year.  The  present  performance  is  the 
first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  though  the  work  was  presented  at  a 
"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  concert  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  in  August  1965.  The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  piano,  optional 
celesta,  and  strings. 

Copland  first  made  his  mark  as  a  composer  of  the  most  advanced 
tendencies  in  the  1920s.  The  Organ  Symphony,  Music  for  the  Theater,  the 
Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Symphonic  Ode  were  hailed  by  supporters  of  the 
newest  music,  but  they  were  not  in  any  sense  "popular" — all  of  them 
remained  difficult  for  performers  and  audiences  alike,  and  only  the  steady 
support  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  recently  named  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  the  time  of  Copland's  return  from  his  studies  in 
Paris,  kept  his  work  before  the  public.  His  Short  Symphony  (1932-33)  made 
such  complex  rhythmic  demands  that  even  Koussevitzky  found  it 
unworkable  in  the  rehearsal  time  at  his  disposal;  the  piece  was  given  a 
premiere  in  Mexico,  but  remained  unperformed  by  the  BSO  until  1970. 
Soon  after  this,  Copland,  along  with  many  American  composers  of  the 
'30s,  began  to  recognize  the  need  to  address  a  wider  audience.  Orchestral 
music,  by  its  very  nature,  should  be  music  for  a  larger  community  of  both 
players  and  listeners  than  chamber  music.  During  the  course  of  the  '30s 
and  into  the  '40s  his  style  became  more  populist,  sometimes  drawing  on 
folk  or  traditional  song  as  a  way  of  achieving  the  common  touch,  but 
always  transmuting  it  with  his  precise  rhythmic  sense  and  his 
characteristic  ear  for  sonority.  These  years  saw  the  creation  of  such 
popular  works  as  El  Salon  Mexico  and  the  ballets  Billy  the  Kid,  Rodeo,  and 
Appalachian  Spring,  the  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man,  and  a  number  of  film 
scores. 

Another  aspect  of  Copland's  desire  to  address  a  large  audience  was  an 
interest  in  writing  for  young  musicians  (this  has  long  been  a  significant — 
and  honorable — tradition  in  England,  where  many  of  the  best  composers 
have  gladly  written  fine  pieces  for  school  ensembles,  but  it  has  not 
been  so  common  in  the  United  States).  Two  Copland  works  of  the  late 
'30s  fall  into  this  category:  the  1936  school  opera  The  Second  Hurricane 
(which  was  also  an  expression  of  social  concern,  of  the  importance  of 
communal  endeavor,  written — significantly — at  a  time  of  worldwide 
economic  and  political  crisis)  and  the  1938  Outdoor  Overture,  composed  for 
the  talented  young  musicians  of  New  York's  High  School  of  Music  and 
Art.  As  its  title  implies,  the  overture  is  bright  and  engaging,  filled  with 
vigorous  rhythms  and  confident  melodic  gestures;  it  is  purposely  easier  to 
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play  than  the  orchestral  music  Copland  had  been  writing  before  this,  but 
there  is  nowhere  a  sense  of  the  composer's  having  to  rein  himself  in  while 
fulfilling  this  assignment.  Rather  the  overture  celebrates  its  composer's 
musical  personality  at  every  point. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Leonard  Bernstein 

Symphony  No.  1,  Jeremiah 


Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  25  August  1918  and  is 
now  living  in  New  York  City.  Sketches  for  what  became  the  final  movement  of  the 
Jeremiah  Symphony  were  created  in  1939,  but  it  was  not  until  1942  that  the  work 
took  its  present  form.  The  score,  completed  on  31  December  1942,  is  dedicated  to  the 
composer's  father.  The  first  performance  was  given  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Jennie  Tourel  as  the  soloist  and  the  composer  conducting,  on 
28  January  1944.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance,  which  also 
marked  Bernstein's  first  appearance  as  a  conductor  with  the  orchestra,  took  place  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  18  February  1944,  also  with  Jennie  Tourel.  The  symphony  received 
the  New  York  Critics  Circle  Award  as  the  best  orchestral  score  introduced  in  1944.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  a  mezzo-soprano  soloist  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  three  flutes 
(third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbal,  wood  block,  piano,  and  strings. 

The  Jeremiah  Symphony  contains  some  of  the  earliest  musical  thoughts 
of  Leonard  Bernstein  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  in  concert:  what  is  now 
the  last  movement  began  to  take  shape  in  the  summer  that  he  turned 
twenty-one,  1939.  At  that  time  he  sketched  a  Lamentation  for  soprano  and 
orchestra,  though  it  remained  unfinished.  In  the  spring  of  1942,  while 
planning  a  symphony  that  was  to  begin  with  a  broad  and  intense  opening 
movement  and  to  continue  with  a  scherzo,  he  realized  that  the  unfinished 
Lamentation  would  make  a  logical  conclusion.  The  Lamentation  was 
substantially  recast  (including  a  change  from  the  soprano  voice  originally 
conceived  for  it  to  a  mezzo-soprano).  The  text  of  the  last  movement, 
drawn  from  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  no  doubt  suggested  the  title  given 
to  the  symphony  as  a  whole,  the  authorship  of  the  Lamentations  having 
been  attributed  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  since  ancient  times.  The  three 
movements  bear  titles  —  "Prophecy,"  "Profanation,"  and  "Lamentation" — 
suggesting  aspects  of  Jeremiah's  work.  But  the  composer  commented,  in 
notes  written  for  the  first  New  York  Philharmonic  performances  of  the 
symphony  in  March  1944,  that  the  score  was  not  to  be  considered  merely 
programmatic,  that  his  intention  was  "not  one  of  literalness,  but  of 
emotional  quality." 

Thus  the  first  movement  (Prophecy)  aims  only  to  parallel  in  feeling 
the  intensity  of  the  prophet's  pleas  with  his  people;  and  the  Scherzo 
(Profanation)  to  give  a  general  sense  of  the  destruction  and  chaos 
brought  on  by  the  pagan  corruption  within  the  priesthood  and  the 
people.  The  third  movement  (Lamentation),  being  a  setting  of  a  poetic 
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text,  is  naturally  a  more  literary  conception.  It  is  the  cry  of  Jeremiah, 
as  he  mourns  his  beloved  Jerusalem,  ruined,  pillaged  and  dishonored 
after  his  desperate  efforts  to  save  it. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  first  performances  Bernstein  commented 
that  his  symphony  did  not  use  "to  any  great  extent"  actual  Hebrew^ 
thematic  material,  analysts  have  identified  certain  unconscious  sources  in 
various  liturgical  modes  and  particular  melodic  formulas  that  testify  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  composer's  religious  upbringing.  These  musical 
ideas  are  treated  in  a  symphonic  developmental  style,  growing  out  of  a 
few  germinal  motives,  which  are  repeated,  varied,  and  developed  to  create 
the  musical  discourse,  though  without  following  traditional  symphonic 
patterns,  except  perhaps  in  the  second  movement.  The  very  opening  of 
the  symphony  presents  these  fundamental  musical  ideas  that  recur  in 
various  guises  throughout.  A  soft  pulsing  in  the  strings  introduces  a 
broad  modal  melody  on  the  horn  followed  by  a  strident  cry  in  the  upper 
woodwinds.  The  horn  melody  returns  in  almost  identical  form  on  a 
number  of  occasions  throughout  the  score,  while  the  first  three  notes  of 
the  woodwind  response  provide  a  significant  germ-cell  of  the  music, 
material  for  further  melodic  ideas  and  accompaniments,  both  in  the 
original  form  and  inverted  (upside  down).  The  seemingly  rhapsodic 
growth  of  the  first  movement  to  its  powerful  climax  is  controlled  by  the 


Leonard  Bernstein  in  1945 
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imaginative  reworking  of  such  tiny  melodic  motives. 

The  scherzo  is  the  most  traditional  symphonic  movement,  built  on  a 
plan  alternating  two  slightly  different  statements  of  the  scherzo  with  a 
contrasting  middle  section.  The  theme  is  first  presented  softly  in  flute  and 
clarinet,  but  its  vigorous,  irregular  rhythm  suits  it  well  to  the  increasing 
dynamic  force  it  is  subjected  to.  This  scherzo  is  a  grim  joke  indeed,  a  fact 
underscored  with  the  appearance  of  a  broad  theme  beginning  with  the 
inversion  of  the  three-note  woodwind  figure  from  the  opening  of  the 
first  movement.  The  contrasting  middle  section  also  begins  quietly  and 
grows  dynamically,  its  climax  marked  by  a  ringing  statement  in  the  horns 
of  the  opening  "prophecy"  theme  from  the  first  movement  against  a 
rhythmic  fortissimo  in  the  woodwinds  and  strings.  The  return  of  the 
scherzo  is  now  very  loud  and  the  material  further  elaborated. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  last  movement  contains  music  composed,  or 
at  least  sketched,  several  years  before  the  rest  of  the  symphony,  yet  in 
melodic  style  and  sonority  it  fits  well  with  the  foregoing  movements.  The 
soloist's  lament  suggests  traditional  Hebrew  cantillation;  the  melodic 
gestures  link  it  to  the  principal  themes  of  the  score.  Following  an 
orchestral  interlude  in  marked  dotted  rhythm,  the  singer  reiterates  the 
opening  words  of  the  lament.  This  time  the  flutes  introduce  an  element  of 
consolation,  a  gently  falling  theme  derived  from  the  very  opening  of  the 
symphony,  which  now — played  softly — appears  totally  transformed  in 
character.  In  the  end,  after  despair  and  outrage,  this  gentle,  falling  figure 
ends  the  symphony  on  an  eagerly  desired  note  of  hope. 

—  S.L. 


Eicha 


Eicha  yashva  vadad  ha'ir 
Rabati  am 
Hay'ta  k'almana; 
Rabati  vagoyim 
Sarati  bam'dinot 
Hay'ta  lamas. 

Bacho  tivkeh  balaila 
V'dim'ata  al  le^eiya; 
Ein  la  m'naljem 
Mikol  ohaveiha; 
Kol  re'eha  bag'du  va; 
Hayu  la  I'oyevim. 

Galta  Y'huda  me'oni 
Umerov  avoda; 
Hi  yashva  vagoyim, 
Lo  matz'a  mano'alj; 
Kol  rod'feha  hisiguha 
Bein  hamitzarim. 

—  Pereq  1,  1-3 

Het  Ijat'a  Y'rushalayim  . . . 
Eicha  yashva  vada  ha'ir 
. .  .almana. 

—  Pereq  1,  8 


From  "The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah" 

How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary. 

That  was  full  of  people! 

How  is  she  become  as  a  widow! 

She  that  was  great  among  the  nations, 

And  princess  among  the  provinces. 

How  is  she  become  tributary! 

She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night. 

And  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks; 

She  hath  none  to  comfort  her 

Among  all  her  lovers; 

All  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her. 

They  are  become  her  enemies. 

Judah  is  gone  into  exile  because  of  affliction. 

And  because  of  great  servitude; 

She  dwelleth  among  the  nations. 

She  findeth  no  rest. 

All  her  pursuers  overtook  her 

Within  the  narrow  passes. 

—  Chapter  1:1-3 

Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned  . . . 
How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary 
...  a  widow. 

—  Chapter  1:8 
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Na'u  ivrim  babutzot 
N'go'alu  badam; 
B'lo  yuchlu 
Yig'u  bilvusheihem. 

Suru  tame!  kar'u  lamo, 
Suru,  suru!  al  tiga'u  . . . 

—  Pereq  4,  14-15 

Lama  lanetza^i  tishka^enu  . . 
Lanetzab  ta'azvenu  . . . 

Hashivenu  Adonai  elecha  . . . 

—  Pereq  5,  20-21 


They  wander  as  blind  men  in  the  streets. 
They  are  polluted  with  blood. 
So  that  men  cannot 
Touch  their  garments. 

Depart,  ye  unclean!  they  cried  unto  them. 
Depart,  depart!  touch  us  not.  . . 

—  Chapter  4:14-15 

Wherefore  dost  Thou  forget  us  forever. 
And  forsake  us  so  long  time? . . . 

Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  . . . 

—  Chapter  5:20-21 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 

Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  SchuUer,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toru  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 
Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Ctaus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 

All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  55,  Eroica 


Ludwig  von  Beethoven  was  baptized  in  Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  17  70  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827.  The  Eroica  was  composed  between  May  and  November 
1803  with  some  further  polishing  early  the  following  year.  It  was  privately  performed  in 
the  Vienna  town  house  of  Prince  Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated,  in 
the  summer  of  1804,  Beethoven  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  took  place  in 
Vienna  on  7  April  1805.  Ureli  Corelli  Hill  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  first 
American  performance  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in  New  York  on  18  February  1843.  The 
symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  three  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Rarely  has  any  composition  been  so  closely  entwined  with  an  anecdote 
about  its  composer's  life  than  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony  and  the  story 
of  its  intended  dedication  to  Napoleon.  On  the  face  of  it,  everything 
seems  direct  and  simple.  Beethoven's  friend  Ferdinand  Ries  recalled  the 
incident  this  way: 

In  this  symphony  Beethoven  had  Buonaparte  in  mind,  but  as  he  was 
when  he  was  First  Consul.  Beethoven  esteemed  him  greatly  at  the 
time  and  likened  him  to  the  greatest  Roman  consuls.  I  as  well  as 
several  of  his  more  intimate  friends  saw  a  copy  of  the  score  lying 
upon  his  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  extreme  top  of  the 
title  page,  and  at  the  extreme  bottom  "Luigi  van  Beethoven,"  but  not 
another  word.  Whether  and  with  what  the  space  between  was  to  be 
filled  out,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  the  first  to  bring  him  the  intelligence 
that  Buonaparte  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  whereupon  he  flew 
into  a  rage  and  cried  out:  "Is  he  then,  too,  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  human  being?  Now,  he,  too,  will  trample  on  all  the  rights  of 
man  and  indulge  only  his  ambition.  He  will  exalt  himself  above  all 
others,  become  a  tyrant!"  Beethoven  went  to  the  table,  took  hold  of 
the  title  page  by  the  top,  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  The 
first  page  was  rewritten  and  only  then  did  the  symphony  receive  the 
title  Sinfonia  eroica. 

Stated  thus,  it  appears  that  Beethoven  admired  the  republican  Napoleon, 
the  hero  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  despised  the  later  Napoleon,  the 
emperor  and  despot.  But,  in  fact,  the  composer's  feelings  were  far  more 
ambivalent  and  fluctuated  wildly  over  many  years.  As  early  as  1796-97  he 
had  composed  some  patriotic  fighting  songs  which  were  explicitly  anti- 
French.  And  when  a  publisher  suggested  in  1802  that  he  compose  a 
sonata  to  celebrate  the  Revolution,  Beethoven  wrote  explicitly  of  his 
disillusionment  with  Napoleon  for  having  concluded  a  Concordat  with  the 
Vatican. 

Beethoven's  notion  of  dedicating  a  symphony  to  Napoleon,  formed 
while  he  was  writing  the  piece  in  the  summer  of  1803,  had  already  begun 
to  weaken  by  October  of  that  year  when  he  found  out  that  his  patron. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  fee  for  the  dedication 
and  performance  rights  for  six  months.  The  composer  then  thought  of 
entitling  the  symphony  "Bonaparte"  but  dedicating  it  to  Lobkowitz.  This 
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was  apparently  the  state  of  affairs  in  May  1804  when  he  heard  from  Ries 
the  disconcerting  news  that  Napoleon  had  declared  himself  emperor  and 
(according  to  Ries's  account)  tore  up  the  title  page  and  rewrote  it  as 
"Sinfonia  eroica"  ("heroic  symphony"). 

Unfortunately,  however  accurate  Ries's  recollection  may  be  in  the  broad 
outline,  it  is  mistaken  in  the  final  point:  the  title  Eroica  was  not  used  until 
the  parts  were  published  over  two  years  later.  The  title  page  that 
Beethoven  tore  up  may  have  been  that  to  his  own  autograph  manuscript 
(which  has  since  disappeared),  but  another  manuscript  (in  the  hand  of  a 
copyist)  which  was  in  Beethoven's  possession  reveals  his  outburst  of 
emotion.  The  copyist  had  headed  the  manuscript  "Sinfonia  Grande  Iniitulata 
Bonaparte,"  but  the  last  two  words  are  crossed  out  and  almost  obliterated. 
Still,  at  some  point,  Beethoven  himself  added  the  words  "Geschrieben  auf 
Bonaparte"  ("written  on  Bonaparte")  in  pencil  on  the  title  page,  suggesting 
that  he  later  reconsidered  his  emotional  outburst.  This  reconsideration 
may  have  taken  place  already  by  August  of  1804,  when  he  wrote  to  the 
publishers  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  Leipzig  to  offer  his  latest  works  —  a 
cornucopia  including  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "a  new  grand 
symphony"  (the  Third),  the  Triple  Concerto,  and  three  piano  sonatas, 
including  two  of  the  most  famous  (the  Waldstein,  Opus  53,  and  the 
Appassionata,  Opus  57).  At  that  time  Beethoven  noted  to  the  publisher, 
"The  title  of  the  symphony  is  really  Bonaparte." 

By  1805,  though,  war  broke  out  again  between  Austria  and  France  after 
a  peace  that  had  held  since  about  1800.  A  title  like  Bonaparte  would  have 
marked  Beethoven  as  politically  suspicious  at  best.  Thus,  when  it  was 
published  in  1806,  the  work  became  known  as  Sinfonia  eroica.  The  heroism 
involved  is  not  revolutionary  propaganda  of  the  true  believer;  it  includes 
death  as  well  as  affirmation.  Beethoven's  recent  biographer,  Maynard 
Solomon,  sees  the  symphony  as  Beethoven's  rejection  of  the  heroic  ideals 
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of  the  Revolution  that  had  been  spawned  in  the  Enlightenment,  owing  to 
the  fatal  imperfection  of  the  ruler,  whose  coming  proved  to  be  less  than 
totally  enlightened. 

The  thing  that  astonished  early  listeners  most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the 
unusual  length  of  the  symphony:  it  ran  almost  twice  as  long  as  any 
symphony  written  to  that  date.  But  the  first  movement  has  not  simply 
doubled  its  size  with  twice  as  many  measures  in  each  section.  Rather,  the 
proportions  are  changed.  Although  the  exposition  and  recapitulation 
remain  roughly  the  same  size,  the  development  grows  to  mammoth  size 
and  becomes  the  longest  part  of  the  movement;  and  the  coda,  far  from 
being  a  perfunctory  closing  fanfare  on  the  home  key,  becomes  almost  as 
long  as  the  exposition.  How  is  this  possible?  The  answer  lies  basically  in 
the  new  concentration  of  musical  ideas,  and  their  harmonic  implications. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  has  not  a  single  theme  that  stands 
complete  in  and  of  itself,  no  melody  that  runs  its  course  and  comes  to  a 
full  stop.  On  the  contrary,  things  begin  in  a  straightforward  way  but 
shade  off  immediately  into  doubt  and  ambiguity.  The  tenth  note  —  a 
C-sharp  that  Beethoven  leaves  dangling  uncomfortably  at  the  end  (and 
that  was  part  of  his  earliest  sketch)  —  infuses  enough  energy  to  generate 
the  lengthy  musical  discourse,  one  function  of  which  is  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  C-sharp,  a  note  that  does  not  belong  in  the  key  of  E-flat. 
The  troublesome  note  appears  in  every  conceivable  context,  as  if 
Beethoven  is  trying  to  suggest  each  time,  "Perhaps  this  is  its  true 
meaning."  Only  at  the  very  end  of  the  movement  do  we  hear  the 
opening  musical  idea  presented  four  successive  times  (with  orchestral 
excitement  building  throughout)  as  a  complete  melody  without  the 
disturbing  C-sharp.  But  a  great  deal  also  happens  in  that  monumental 
first  movement  aside  from  the  issue  of  E-flat  and  C-sharp.  Beethoven's 
control  of  the  constant  flux  of  relative  tension  and  relative  relaxation 
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from  moment  to  moment  throughout  that  gigantic  architectural  span 
remains  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  accomplishments  in  the  history  of 
music. 

Although  the  first  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  terms 
of  the  degree  of  new  accomplishment  it  reveals,  each  of  the  other 
movements  of  the  symphony  is  justly  famous  in  its  own  right.  The 
Adagio  assai  generated  heated  discussion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
including  a  funeral  march  in  a  symphony;  it  is  Beethoven  at  his  most 
sombre.  No  attentive  listener  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  shattering  final 
measures  in  which  the  dark  march  theme  of  the  opening  returns  for  the 
last  time,  truncated,  broken  into  fragments  in  a  dying  strain:  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  power  inherent  in  the  music  of  silence. 

The  whirlwind  of  activity  in  the  scherzo  scarcely  ceases  for  a  moment. 
All  suggestion  of  the  traditional  menuetto  of  symphonic  third  movements 
vanishes  before  a  torrent  of  rushing  notes  and  the  irregular  phrase 
structure  of  the  opening.  The  three  horns  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
off  in  the  Trio. 

The  last  movement  recalls  one  of  Beethoven's  major  successes  of  the 
years  immediately  preceding  —  his  ballet  music  for  The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus.  Its  closing  dance  contained  a  musical  idea  that  he  had  later 
worked  into  a  set  of  piano  variations  (now  known  anachronistically  as  the 
"Eroica  Variations")  and  to  which  he  returned  still  later  for  the  finale  of 
the  Third  Symphony.  Once  again  Beethoven  produced  a  set  of  variations, 
sometimes  using  the  bass  of  the  theme,  sometimes  the  melody.  After  the 
tension  of  the  beginning  movement  and  the  sombre  darkness  of  the 
funeral  march,  not  to  mention  the  near-demonic  energy  of  the  scherzo, 
this  finale,  with  its  cheerful,  whistleable  little  tune  varied  in  charming  and 
characteristic  ways,  seems  perhaps  a  little  naive.  Still,  the  fugal  section  in 
the  center  of  the  movement  lends  some  density,  and  the  wonderfully 
expressive  oboe  solo,  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  the  Poco 
Andante  just  before  the  final  rush  to  the  end,  lends  an  unexpected 
poignancy.  The  conclusion,  with  virtuosic  outbursts  on  the  horns  and  the 
energetic  fanfares  of  the  full  orchestra,  brings  a  satisfying  close. 

Many  years  later  (though  before  he  had  composed  the  Ninth 
Symphony),  Beethoven  maintained  that  the  Third  remained  his  favorite  of 
all  his  symphonies.  In  saying  this,  he  no  doubt  recognized  what  listeners 
have  felt  ever  since:  that  in  the  Eroica  they  first  know  the  mature 
Beethoven,  the  composer  who  has  held  such  a  grip  on  the  public 
imagination  and  on  the  attention  of  later  composers.  They  know  the 
Artist  as  Hero,  a  role  that  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  romantics  after 
Beethoven's  time  and  remains,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently  encountered 
image  of  the  artist  to  this  day. 

—  S.L. 
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Leonard  Bernstein 


Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on 
25  August  1918.  He  grew  up  in 
Boston,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1939,  and  continued  his  studies  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  with  Fritz 
Reiner,  Randall  Thompson,  and 
Isabella  Vengerova.  Summers  were 
spent  at  Tanglewood,  as  student  and 
assistant  to  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Engaged  by  Arthur  Rodzinski  as 
assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  1943,  he  made  his 
now  historic  debut  with  the  orchestra 
on  14  November  of  that  year, 
replacing  Bruno  Walter  in  a  nationally 
broadcast  concert.  In  the  years 
following,  Mr.  Bernstein  served  as 
music  director  of  the  New  York  City 
Symphony  (1945-48),  was  head  of 
the  conducting  faculty  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  (1951-55) 
and  Professor  of  Music  at  Brandeis 
University  (1951-56),  appeared 
regularly  as  guest  conductor  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  the 
Israel  Philharmonic,  and  conducted 
most  of  the  world's  major  orchestras. 
Named  music  director  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  in  1958,  Mr.  Bern- 


stein was  the  first  musician  born  and 
trained  in  America  to  attain  so 
important  a  post.  During  his  long 
and  distinguished  association  with 
the  Philharmonic,  he  conducted 
more  concerts  than  any  other 
conductor  in  its  history  and,  in  1969, 
was  given  the  lifetime  title  of 
Laureate  Conductor.  In  addition  to 
his  orchestral  conducting,  Mr.  Bern- 
stein has  conducted  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  La  Scala — he  is  the 
first  American  to  have  conducted 
there  —  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

As  a  composer,  Bernstein  has 
created  works  over  a  very  wide 
range  of  forms  and  styles:  three 
symphonies  {Jeremiah,  The  Age  of 
Anxiety,  and  Kaddish);  three  ballets 
{Fancy  Free,  Facsimile,  and  Dybhuk);  the 
opera  Trouble  in  Tahiti  and  its  sequel, 
A  Quiet  Place,  which  had  its  world 
premiere  in  Houston  this  past 
17  June;  the  Chichester  Psalms  for 
chorus  and  orchestra;  a  Serenade 
("after  Plato's  Symposium")  for  violin 
and  string  orchestra;  a  film  score 
{On  the  Waterfront);  and  Broadway 
scores  including  On  the  Town,  Wonder- 
ful Town,  and  West  Side  Story.  His  Mass, 
"A  Theatre  Piece  for  Singers, 
Players,  and  Dancers,"  opened  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  1971,  and  in  1981  was  revived 
there  in  an  entirely  new  production 
as  part  of  the  Center's  tenth- 
anniversary  celebration.  That  same 
year  it  became  the  first  work  by  an 
American -born  composer  to  be 
produced  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 
Other  recent  compositions  by  Bern- 
stein include  Slava!,  an  orchestral 
overture;  Songfest,  "A  cycle  of 
American  Poems  for  Six  Singers  and 
Orchestra";  Divertimento  for  Orchestra, 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
and  premiered  September  1980; 
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A  Musical  Toast,  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Andre  Kostelanetz;  Touches,  a  piano 
piece  for  the  1981  Van  Cliburn 
International  Piano  Competition;  and 
Halil,  Nocturne  for  solo  flute, 

o 

strings,  and  percussion.  In  October 
1982,  the  new  opera  house  version 
of  Candide  had  its  premiere  at  New 
York  City  Opera.  The  first  retro- 
spective of  Bernstein's  compositions 
was  presented  in  Israel  in  April 
1977,  during  a  two-week,  nation- 
wide Bernstein  Festival  organized  by 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  to  celebrate 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  first 
concerts  in  Israel.  Since  then,  other 
Bernstein  festivals  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Carinthian  Summer 
Festival  in  Austria,  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  by  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Lorin 
Maazel. 

Mr.  Bernstein  is  the  author  of  the 
best-selling  books  The  joy  of  Music, 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Young  People's  Concerts, 
and  The  Infinite  Variety  of  Music.  His 
most  recent  book,  Findings,  was 
published  in  November  1982  by 
Simon  &  Schuster.  In  1972-73, 
Bernstein  was  named  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Harvard  University,  and  the  six 


lectures  he  delivered  there  under  the 
title  The  Unanswered  Question  were 
recorded,  televised  in  many  countries, 
and  published  in  book  form.  Several 
of  his  books  have  been  translated 
into  and  published  in  German, 
Hebrew,  Hungarian,  Japanese, 
Swedish,  Czech,  Portuguese,  Slovene, 
and  Spanish.  One  of  the  most 
recorded  musicians  in  the  history  of 
music,  Bernstein's  interpretations  of 
all  the  Mahler  symphonies,  all  the 
Beethoven  symphonies,  and  all  the 
"London"  and  "Paris"  symphonies  of 
Haydn  are  only  part  of  his 
continuing  discography  that  en- 
compasses most  of  the  significant 
works  of  the  orchestral  repertory.  A 
recent  major  project  was  the 
simultaneous  recording  and  filming 
of  Tristan  and  Isolde  with  Hildegard 
Behrens,  Peter  Hofmann,  and  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Bernstein  has  been  a  frequent 
guest  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  as 
both  conductor  and  pianist,  since  his 
first  Symphony  Hall  conducting 
appearance  in  February  1944,  on 
which  occasion  he  led  his  Jeremiah 
Symphony.  His  most  recent  appear- 
ance with  the  orchestra  was  to 
conduct  an  all-Bernstein  program  at 
Tanglewood  on  July  4th,  1981. 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge 

5  for  Quintets 


6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 

seven  hills  presort 
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Gail  Dubinbaum 
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Mezzo-soprano  Gail  Dubinbaum  was 
a  1981  National  Winner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  and  a 
member  of  that  company's  Young 
Artist  Program.  She  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Ravel's 
L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  last  fall  and  this 
spring  also  appeared  in  the  Met's 
production  of  Wagner's  Parsifal. 
Ms.  Dubinbaum  was  heard  as  Rosina 
in  the  Long  Beach  Grand  Opera's 
production  of  Rossini's  Barber  of 
Seville,  and  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Opera  Theatre  she  has  performed 
the  roles  of  Suzuki  in  Puccini's 
Madama  Butterfly  and  Florence  Pike 
in  Britten's  Albert  Herring.  She  has 
also  appeared  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  performing  the  alto 
solo  in  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  music  with  conductor 
Myung  Whun  Chung  and  in 
Stravinsky's  Requiem  canticles  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  Originally  from  New  York, 
Ms.  Dubinbaum  moved  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  in  1970.  She  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  in  1979  to  study  with 


Mme.  Herta  Glaz,  and  she  currently 
lives  in  New  York.  In  1980,  she  won 
the  Viktor  Fuchs  Vocal  Competition, 
the  Ventura  Symphony  Young  Artist 
Award,  and  recognition  as  a  finalist 
in  the  Loren  Zachary  Auditions. 
Earlier  this  year,  Ms.  Dubinbaum 
was  named  the  "Most  Promising 
Singer"  of  1983  by  Martin  Bern- 
heimer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  she  was  heard  as  Madame 
Dangeville  in  Cilea's  Adriana  Lecouvreur 
on  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  spring 
tour.  This  summer  she  appears  twice 
in  Leonard  Bernstein's  Jeremiah 
Symphony  under  the  composer's 
direction:  at  Tanglewood  making  her 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  also  this  month  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  14  August  at  2:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 
LIEBERSON 


Overture  to  Armida 


Piano  Concerto  (in  three  movements) 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial  and  supported  in  part  by  a 
generous  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities) 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Opus  60 

Allegro  non  tanto 

Adagio 

Scherzo  (Furiant):  Presto 

Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


This  concert  is  part  of  the  1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  presented  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  association  with 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Week  VI 


NOTES 


Joseph  Haydn 

Overture  to  Armida 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  horn  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  composed  the  "dramma  eroico,"  Armida,  in  1783;  the 
first  performance  took  place  at  Esterhdza  on  26  February  1784.  It  was  Haydn's  last 
opera  to  reach  performance.  Though  very  popular  at  Esterhdza,  it  dropped  totally  out  of 
sight  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  first  modern  performance  of  the  opera  was  given 
by  Radio  Cologne  under  the  direction  of  Ferdinand  Leitner  in  1968.  The  score  of  the 
overture  calls  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

We  know  Haydn  as  the  ever  fertile  and  imaginative  composer  of  fully  a 
hundred  symphonies  and  piles  of  string  quartets,  not  to  mention  dozens 
of  piano  trios  and  sonatas,  many  splendid  Masses,  two  great  oratorios 
(plus  several  that  are  virtually  unknown),  and  an  almost  innumerable 
collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces  large  and  small,  light  and  serious.  But 
operas?  Oh,  yes,  Haydn  composed  some  two  dozen  works  for  the  musical 
theater,  ranging  in  scale  from  plays  with  incidental  scores  and  marionette 
operas  to  full-length  three-act  operas.  What's  more,  his  work  in  the 
theater  was  highly  regarded  in  his  day.  Of  the  thirty  years  he  spent  at 
Esterhaza,  the  second  half  was  largely  devoted  to  opera.  In  addition  to 
composing,  he  organized,  rehearsed,  and  led  performances  of  a  huge 
repertory  for  the  music-hungry  prince  and  his  court.  On  one  occasion, 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  remarked,  "When  I  want  to  see  good  opera,  I 
go  to  Esterhaza." 

Yet  over  the  years,  Haydn's  performances  were  more  and  more  of  other 
men's  work.  The  court's  interest  in  nothing  but  the  lightest  kind  of  opera 
may  have  played  a  large  role  in  Haydn's  decision  to  give  up  the  medium. 
He  continued  to  perform  the  works  that  his  master  wanted,  but  he  didn't 
want  to  compose  them  any  more.  His  last  operas  all  combine  humor  with 
romance  and  drama. 

For  his  opera  Armida,  Haydn  drew  upon  an  epic  poem  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  Torquato  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  liberata  ("Jerusalem  Delivered").  The 
main  thread  of  Tasso's  plot  is  supposed  to  be  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Ottomans  in  the  First  Crusade,  but  elaborate  invention  is  far 
more  evident  than  history  in  this  long  and  colorful  poem,  written  in  the 
most  wonderfully  musical  verse.  Armida's  magical  power  is  only  one  of 
the  utterly  non-historical  elements,  but  it  is  the  one  that  has  attracted  the 
most  attention  from  musicians,  probably  because  of  the  inherent 
musicality  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  sorceress  creates  a  wondrous  magic 
garden  of  illusions  in  which  to  seduce  the  Christian  knight  Rinaldo  away 
from  his  sworn  duty. 

Armida's  beguiling  place  of  enchantment  can  be  heard  in  the  middle  of 
Haydn's  overture,  which  is  entirely  adapted  from  the  music  of  the  opera. 
This  was  a  relatively  rare  procedure  in  his  day;  we  tend  to  think  of 
Weber's  Freischiitz  overture  as  the  first  to  foreshadow  the  dramatic  conflict 
of  the  opera  to  follow.  But  this  is  perhaps  one  more  example  illustrating 
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the  comment  once  made  by  a  professor  of  mine,  apropos  Haydn's 
inventiveness:  if  you  choose  just  about  any  musical  procedure  that  we 
consider  characteristic  of  later  generations,  you  will  probably  find  that 
Haydn  did  it  somewhere! 

The  overture  links  passages  from  various  parts  of  the  opera  in  an 
effective  potpourri  and  a  foretaste  of  the  drama  to  follow.  The  opening 
Vivace  presents  the  martial  themes  of  our  hero,  Rinaldo,  and  his  conflict 
between  passion  and  duty.  The  very  opening  bars  could  for  all  the  world 
be  a  steal  from  the  better-known  "padlock"  quintet  of  Die  Zauherflote, 
except  that  Haydn  was  first.  The  development  section  describes  Rinaldo's 
conscience-stricken  love  for  Armida.  The  middle  movement  (an  Allegretto 
in  3/4  time  with  constant  triplet  accompaniment)  is  drawn  from  the  scene 
in  which  Rinaldo  must  pass  through  the  enchanted  wood,  filled  with 
seductive  nymphs.  A  short  instrumental  recitative  in  the  first  violin 
suggests  Armida's  pleading  for  Rinaldo's  love.  When  he  chooses  duty 
over  love,  she  summons  the  Furies  (Vivace,  minor  key).  Haydn  gives  us  a 
foretaste  of  their  music  in  the  overture,  but  cannily  reserves  the  real 
fireworks  for  their  actual  appearance  in  the  last  act  of  the  opera. 
The  martial  conclusion  of  the  overture  reassures  us,  however,  that  in  the 
end  Rinaldo  will  be  firmly  back  on  the  virtuous  path,  marching  to  battle 
in  fulfillment  of  his  vow. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge 

5  for  Quintets 

6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 

seven  hills  presort 

Lodgings  Mid- May  through  FoHage 

LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240  ...the  tradition  continues 

413/637-0060 
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Peter  Lieberson 

Piano  Concerto 


Peter  Lieberson  was  horn  in  New  York  City  on  25  October  1946;  he  lives  in  Newton 
Center,  Massachusetts.  His  Piano  Concerto  is  one  of  twelve  works  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial;  from  the  beginning  the  piano  solo  part 
was  intended  for  Peler  Serkin.  The  composition  of  the  concerto  was  begun  in  1980  and 
completed  on  1  March  1983.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the 
first  performance  on  21  April  1983;  Peter  Serkin  was  the  piano  soloist.  In  addition  to 
the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (second  and  third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  contrabass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  a  large  percussion  ensemble 
consisting  of  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  two  bongos,  four  tom-toms,  xylophone, 
wood  blocks,  temple  blocks,  tambourine,  crotales,  glockenspiel ,  vibraphone,  suspended 
cymbals,  claves,  and  triangle,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  youngest  of  the  twelve  composers  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial,  Peter  Lieberson  grew  up  in  a 
family  where  music  was  ubiquitous,  though  he  did  not  at  first  intend  to 
make  music  his  career.*  Both  of  his  parents  were  important  figures  in  the 
artistic  world,  and  that  world  could  not  but  impinge  on  the  attention  of 
the  boy  as  he  was  growing  up  in  New  York.  His  father  was  Goddard 
Lieberson,  a  trained  composer  himself,  but  best-known  as  perhaps  the 
most  influential  record-company  executive  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
a  man  of  artistic  passion,  personal  probity,  and  immense  vision.  His 
interest  in  the  American  musical  theater  made  the  original  cast  album  the 
customary  artifact  of  a  Broadway  show  (he  himself  produced  some  of  the 
best  ones  ever  made).  At  the  same  time  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  new 
music  was  untiring.  For  many  years,  Columbia  records,  of  all  the 
commercial  labels,  was  the  one  that  consistently  recorded  new  and 
interesting  music  and  undertook  important  historical  projects  which  were 
unlikely  to  realize  an  immediate  financial  return,  such  as  a  series  of 
records  devoted  to  the  music  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  complete  works 
of  Anton  Webern,  or  (perhaps  most  significant  of  them  all)  an  attempt  to 
record  all  of  the  works  of  Stravinsky  under  the  composer's  direction  or 
supervision, 

Lieberson's  mother,  too,  best  known  under  her  stage  name  Vera  Zorina, 
was  a  ballerina  with  the  Ballets  Russes  de  Monte  Carlo  and  later  with 
George  Balanchine,  before  she  became  known  as  a  specialist  in  spoken 
narration.  She  narrated  Stravinsky's  Persephone,  Arthur  Honegger's  Jeanne 
d'Arc  au  Bucher,  and  Schoenberg's  A  Survivor  from  Warsaw.  She  was  also 
active  directing  opera  at  Santa  Fe  and  in  New  York. 

So  music  and  musical  figures  filled  Peter  Lieberson's  life  even  before  he 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  composer.  That  decision  came  only 
gradually. 


' 


'All  of  the  statements  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  note  are  from  an  extended 
interview  with  Peter  Lieberson  on  31  March  1983.  —  S.L. 
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I  took  the  obligatory  piano  lessons,  and  then  I  stopped  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  I  didn't  really  pick  it  up  again  until  I  was  eighteen.  And  then  I 
started  with  Broadway  show  tunes — Gershwin.  I  guess  I  already  had 
kind  of  an  ear,  because  I  started  taking  things  down  from  records, 
imitating  them  on  the  piano,  and  learning  harmony  that  way. 

His  first  intention,  though,  was  to  be  a  writer,  and  to  that  end  he  took 
a  degree  in  English  Hterature  at  New  York  University  in  1972.  Realizing 
that  he  was  spending  more  time  at  the  piano  than  at  the  typewriter,  he 
started  some  formal  study  of  music  theory,  but  "it  didn't  connect  very 
much.  The  teachers  were  fine,  but  the  theory  didn't  have  much 
connection  to  me,  to  what  I  was  interested  in."  The  solution  at  the  time 
was  to  work  on  his  own. 

I  was  mostly  interested  in  jazz,  and  I  composed  a  short  score  for  a 
documentary  film.  And  then  I  went  to  the  Juilliard  Extension  Division 
after  I  graduated  from  NYU.  I  was  mostly  doing  this  on  the  sly, 
because  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen.  I  was  passionate 
about  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  didn't  make  a  big  thing  of  it  because  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  turn  out  to  be.  ...  I  spent  about  six 
years  just  studying  scores  and  listening  to  music  in  a  very  private  way. 

A  job  at  New  York's  classical  music  radio  station  WNCN  made  possible 
the  next  stage  of  his  development.  Aaron  Copland  gave  a  series  of  talks 
on  new  music,  and  Virgil  Thomson  did  an  entire  series  of  "outrageously 


Peter  Lieberson 
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1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Saturday,  13  August — Thursday,  18  August  1983 


Saturday,  13  August,  1:30  p.m.:  Tent 

Festival  Preview  with  Gunther  Schuller,  Director  of  Contemporary  Music 
Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Composer- 
in-Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  and  Paul  Fromm,  Director, 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 

Saturday,  13  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Richard  Felciano,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Rodney  Lister*,  Brian 
Fennelly,  and  Toru  Takemitsu 

Sunday,  14  August,  2:30  p.m.:  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 

Concert  including  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Peter 
Serkin  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

Sunday,  14  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 

Works  by  Paul  Alan  Levi,  Erich  Urbannerf,  Donal  Fox*,  John  Melby, 
and  Jonathan  Lloydf 

Monday,  15  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  Benita  Valente,  soprano, 

and  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Works  by  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Elliott  Carter,  and  Earl  Kim 

Tuesday,  16  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program 
Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 

Works  by  Robert  X.  Rodriguez,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  George  Antheil 

Wednesday,  17  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Works  by  Richard  Busch,  Hans  Werner  Henze,  David  Chaitkin, 
and  Edgard  Varese 

Thursday,  18  August,  8:30  p.m.:  Theatre -Concert  Hall 
Sequoia  String  Quartet 

Works  by  Claus  Adam,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Beethoven 

*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm 
Foundation  for  this  Festival;  first  performance 

tfirst  United  States  performance 

All  events  except  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  14  August  and  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  on  18  August,  both  of  which  require  Berkshire 
Festival  Tickets  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office,  are  free  to  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  and  open  to  the  public  for  a  $4.00  contribution  at 
the  Main  Gate  ($5  on  17  August). 
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funny"  live  broadcasts  from  his  residence  at  the  Chelsea  Hotel.  Up  until 
this  point,  the  major  influence  on  Lieberson's  music  was  Stravinsky.  "He 
was  really  like  my  musical  father  in  a  sense.  I  could  have  been  attracted  to 
Schoenberg,  but  stylistically,  at  least,  I  wasn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact."  But 
the  crucial  connection  in  his  career  came  when  Aaron  Copland  invited 
Milton  Babbitt  to  do  a  program  on  his  WNCN  series. 

[Babbitt]  came  on  the  show,  and  in  his  inimitable  way  he  rattled  off 
three  programs  in  one  half  hour,  talking  straight  off  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  I  was  very  impressed  with  him.  I  knew  his  music,  because  I 
had  listened  to  an  enormous  amount  of  contemporary  music,  and  I 
wasn't  really  sure  what  to  make  of  it.  But  something  about  it  struck 
me.  Stylistically,  even  now,  we  don't  share  much,  but  still  there  was 
something.  It's  very  elegant,  very  beautiful  music. 

When  I  met  him  we  had  a  connection  right  away.  I  guess  I  studied 
with  him  informally,  we  could  say,  and  yet  I  list  him  as  one  of  my 
main  teachers,  because  that's  really  how  I  regard  him.  We  would  meet 
in  Chinese  restaurants  and  talk  about  my  pieces,  or  we'd  meet  at  the 
Columbia-Princeton  Electronic  Music  Center.  This  went  on  quite 
extensively. 
It  was  Babbitt  who  sent  a  copy  of  Lieberson's  first  acknowledged  piece, 
a  set  of  variations  for  solo  flute,  to  Harvey  Sollberger,  who  liked  it  and 
performed  it  on  a  concert  of  the  Group  for  Contemporary  Music,  one  of 
New  York's  most  distinguished  new  music  ensembles. 

That  was  a  big  event  for  me.  Although  I'd  had  a  very  musical 
background,  still,  as  a  composer,  I  went  from  zip  to  that.  And  it's 
similar  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  composer  now,  I've  gone  from  basically 
chamber  music  to  orchestral  music,  and  the  first  orchestral  piece  that  I 
get  done  is  by  the  BSO.  So  that's  what  my  career  has  been  like.  Very 
heady. 

When  Lieberson  decided  that  it  was  time  for  graduate  school.  Babbitt 
suggested  Columbia,  where  he  worked  with  Charles  Wuorinen,  the 
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301  North  Hemlock  Lane  (Ya  mi.  north  of  Williams  College,  Rte.  7),  Williamstown,  MA  01267 

Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  a  view  of 
the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  272  baths,  master  suite  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  Fishing  in  the  area  and  ample 
room  to  stroll.  It's  the  center  of  golf,  skiing,  sailing,  hiking;  plus  fine  restaurants, 
renowned  museums,  theatreandconcerts— including  world-famous  Tanglewood.  Come 
visit,  call  or  write:  BILL  SAUNDERS,  Mgr.,  (413)  458-4060,  Res.  (413)  458- 3050  or  Joseph 
E.  Bennett,  Developer,  Needham,  MA  (617)  449-1200.  Financing  available  if  required. 
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second  of  the  three  major  teachers  he  acknowledges  (the  third  is  Donald 
Martino).  The  success  of  the  flute  piece  led  to  commissions;  one  of  these 
was  the  Concerto  for  Four  Groups  of  Instruments,  for  the  New  York 
group  Speculum  Musicae.  A  "Part  11"  was  commissioned  by  the  Fromm 
Foundation  and  performed  along  with  Part  I  during  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood  in  1973. 

Then  I  also  won  the  Charles  Ives  Award  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  That  was  one  of  the  big  moments  of  my  life.  I 
thought,  "Well,  now  I'm  really  a  composer."  I  did  more  pieces  for  the 
Group  and  Speculum  Musicae,  and  began  conducting  contemporary 
music,  too. 

But  a  major  change  was  in  store.  Lieberson  was  feeling  a  sense  of  difficulty 
in  continuing  to  compose  as  he  had. 

I  can't  say  it  was  the  twelve-tone  language — that  wasn't  the  problem. 
I  don't  know  what  it  was.  It  was  a  personal  thing,  really,  a  kind  of 
claustrophobia,  I  think,  in  terms  of  writing  music  and  the  whole 
musical  politics. 

At  that  time  he  encountered  Buddhism.  "Charles  Wuorinen  was 
interested  in  Taoism.  One  day  I  went  to  look  for  a  book  on  Taoism,  and  I 
found  one  on  Buddhism.  I  didn't  know  much  of  the  difference,  so  I  picked 
it  and  started  reading."  What  he  read  interested  him  so  much  that  he 
eventually  left  New  York  to  study  with  Chogyam  Trungpa,  a  Tibetan 
Buddhist  meditation  master,  at  a  Buddhist  seminary  in  Colorado,  where 
he  began  intensive  study  of  Vajrayana  Buddhism;  at  the  same  time  he 
stopped  composing  for  a  year. 

I  don't  really  know  how  to  present  the  whole  notion  of  what  it  means 
to  become  a  Buddhist.  One  day  it  will  be  very  straightforward  and 
down-to-earth;  it's  like  saying,  "I  did  this;  I  went  to  school  and 
became  a  plumber."  Now  it  has  so  many  connotations  .  .  .  But  there 
was  something  about  the  discipline  of  Buddhism  which  is  very  similar 
to  having  a  discipline  as  a  musician  or  anything  else.  It's  very  strict. 
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and  at  the  beginning  there's  no  time  for  anything  else.  In  other  words, 
if  you  went  to  a  genuine  musical  teacher,  it  would  be  the  same  thing. 
That  person  would  say,  "Look,  you're  not  going  to  write  any 
symphonies  until  you  can  write  species  counterpoint."  It's  very  much 
that  approach. 

And  I  went  to  a  Buddhist  seminary  where  I  studied  intensively  for 
three  months,  and  so  on.  And  when  I  started  writing  music  again,  the 
style  had  changed.  I  don't  know  why  exactly,  but  I  would  say  there 
was  less  sense  of  struggle,  that's  the  only  way  I  can  put  it.  I  could  say 
that  what  happened  to  me  is  that  the  horizon  expanded.  It's  as  if  you 
had  tunnel  vision,  and  then  you  have  panoramic  vision.  That's  the 
only  way  I  can  describe  it. 

Lieberson  finds  that  the  experience  and  training  he  received  in  his 
Buddhist  studies  made  a  difference  in  the  v\7ay  he  starts  a  piece  of  n\usic: 
"I'm  able  to  wait."  And  Buddhist  ideas  find  reflection  in  his  art  as  well. 
There's  a  journey  that's  made.  You  begin  with  yourself,  then  you 
begin  to  include  other  people,  and  see  what  a  mess  the  world  is  in  or 
how  good  the  world  is,  and  begin  to  work  with  that.  Then  you  find 
there's  a  nakedness  that  takes  place,  that  you're  very  much  in  contact 
with  what's  happening.  That  seems  to  me  how  any  good  work  of  art 
takes  place,  too.  You're  introduced  to  certain  things  that  the  piece  is 
made  out  of;  then  there's  a  journey  that  takes  place,  and  finally  the 
whole  thing  is  transformed  by  the  end.  You  have  a  sense  of  having 
had  a  real  experience. 

It  was  Peter  Serkin  who  first  suggested  the  idea  that  Peter  Lieberson 
compose  a  piano  concerto.  The  work  has  been,  from  the  very  beginning, 
conceived  with  the  soloist  in  mind. 

It's  funny.  Peter  Serkin  and  I  met  probably  as  young  boys  —  I  don't 
remember.  I'm  not  sure  he  remembers  either.  But  my  father  used  to 
take  us  up  occasionally  to  Vermont,  and  I  know  that  we  went  to 
Marlboro  and  we  met  Rudy  [Serkin]  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Then 
there  was  a  big  gap,  and  probably  twenty  years  passed.  Peter  has 
become  quite  notorious  in  a  way,  because  he  was  sort  of  a  hip  classical 
musician  .  .  .  even  had  groupies!  And  Peter  started  coming  around  to 
concerts  where  my  music  was  being  given,  and  we  said  hello.  Then 
they  ["TASHI,"  an  ensemble  of  which  Peter  Serkin  is  pianist] 
commissioned  a  piece,  the  Tashi  Quartet,  and  that's  when  we  became 
good  friends. 

For  some  time  it  was  quite  out  of  fashion  for  composers  to  admit  to  any 
concrete  source  of  inspiration  for  their  work  (even  if  they  had  one) 
because  of  the  twentieth  century's  determined  effort  to  throw  off  the 
traditions  of  romanticism.  Music  became  abstract  with  a  vengeance. 
Composers  wrote  at  length  in  great  technical  detail,  providing  analyses 
that  often  read  like  contributions  to  a  journal  of  higher  mathematics.  Yet 
recently,  composers  have  been  more  willing  on  occasion  to  confess  to 
specific  sources  of  inspiration,  while  at  the  same  time  employing  complex 
technical  procedures  to  manipulate  the  material  in  a  certain  way  for 
artistic  results.  Peter  Lieberson  has  described  a  specific  experience  that 
provided  the  first  germ  of  the  new  piano  concerto: 

I  began  it  in  1980  on  a  little  summer  vacation  that  my  wife  Ellen  and  I 
took  before  the  birth  of  our  first  child.  I  was  sitting  around,  waiting 
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for  something  to  happen  in  terms  of  the  piece.  It  sounds  so  corny  to 
say  this,  but  it's  actually  true  —  I  heard  a  bird  singing  a  major  second. 
There  was  a  beautiful  song  out  the  window,  and  I  got  a  little  tune  out 
of  that,  and  I  fiddled  with  it,  made  it  into  a  twelve-tone  tune  so  I  had 
some  material  to  work  with,  and  that's  where  it  started.  I  don't 
especially  like  major  seconds,  but  the  whole  piece  is  made  up  out  of 
them.  It's  very  strange  how  that  happened. 

This  happens  to  be  a  world  of  major  seconds,  and  it's  actually  a  world 
of  that  particular  tune.  Here,  I'll  write  the  tune  for  you. 
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^^ 
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This  is  the  theme  that  I  heard. 


Then  the  rest  came  along,  and  it  actually  makes  a  nice  little  tune. 

People  are  so  confused  about  twelve-tone  music  because  they  feel 
that  they  are  entering  a  "twilight  zone,"  whereas  in  actuality  they  are 
hearing  a  musical  world  of  some  kind,  which  has  its  own  geography 
and  characteristics,  but  which,  in  my  music  at  any  rate  —  and  I  think 
it's  very  important  to  do  this  —  refers  back  to  ways  of  saying,  "Hello," 
ways  of  saying,  "I  love  you,"  ways  of  saying,  "I  am  irritable," — those 
things  that  are  universal. 

The  act  of  composition  inevitably  combines  that  first  "inspiration" — in 
this  case,  a  tiny  germ,  a  major  second  —  with  the  composer's  technique. 

You  can't  be  too  phony-romantic  about  it.  In  a  certain  sense,  you  have 
a  heart-connection  to  these  notes.  They  mean  something.  At  the  same 
time,  you're  also  trying  to  find  something  that  will  be  the  best  vehicle. 
So  it's  a  combination  of  those  two  things.  I'm  dreaming  the  notes,  but 
then  I'm  also  thinking,  "Oh  yes,  this  other  half  will  be  this  way,  and 
it  will  yield  the  best  results" — that  kind  of  thing.  There  are  so  many 
ways  to  use  this  throughout  the  piece  —  I  take  parts,  I  derive  sets,  I 
use  many  different  sets  as  a  background  and  create  a  completely 
different  kind  of  texture  —  all  those  things  are  very  important.  People 
should  really  understand  that  it's  a  very  rich  musical  world,  not  an 
impoverished  world. 

All  of  this,  the  complex  and  ever-varying  interplay  of  inspiration  and 
technique,  are,  as  in  the  case  of  any  composer,  put  in  the  service  of 
reaHzing  a  particular  musical  vision.  In  the  case  of  the  Piano  Concerto,  as 
often  happens,  Peter  Lieberson  saw  beforehand  a  kind  of  general  plan  to 
how  the  piece  would  work  itself  out.  But  then  it  was  necessary  actually  to 
realize  those  details. 

I  always  had  a  feeling  about  how  each  movement  would  be,  what 
would  happen,  and  how  the  piece  would  end.  I  knew  that  the  piece 
would  sort  of  dissolve,  rather  than  end  with  a  big  crash.  But  then 
there's  still  always  that  sense  of  trying  to  realize  your  vision.  You 
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never  give  up.  You  can't  give  up.  Still,  maybe  you  get  eighty  percent. 
The  composer  regards  the  Piano  Concerto  as  a  journey,  in  the  sense 
that  he  began  the  piece  without  knowing  (except  in  a  general  way)  where 
it  would  end,  what  adventures  he  would  encounter  en  route.  "The  things 
that  happened  in  the  piece  were  often  things  that  I  did  not  think  of,  but 
that  somehow  made  sense  in  the  long  run."  Throughout  this  musical 
progress,  the  character  of  each  movement  changes  dramatically,  though 
the  very  tune  that  unfolds  at  the  opening  of  the  work  returns  in  full  just 
before  the  end.  The  substance  remains  the  same  —  but  its  manifestation  in 
the  score  changes  and  grows. 

I  had,  let's  say,  a  poetic  vision  of  the  piece  first,  which  is  based  on 
heaven,  earth,  and  man,  which  is  a  Buddhist  principle.  Now,  1  don't 
want  anybody  to  think  that  there's  going  to  be  tam-tams  and  a  kind 
of  orientalism  in  the  work.  It's  absolutely  not  the  case.  But  I  didn't 
think  purely  in  terms  of  a  sonata-form  allegro,  slow  movement,  and 
rondo,  although  in  fact  that's  essentially  the  form  of  the  piece. 

The  three  movements,  each  of  which  takes  off  from  the  endpoint  of  the 
preceding  one  and  uses  the  fundamental  tune  (or  a  derivation  of  it),  are 
strikingly  different  in  orchestral  color  and  mood.  Each  reflects  in  a 
musical  way  the  principles  of  the  composer's  "poetic  vision"  mentioned 
above:  earth,  man,  heaven.  The  single  movements  are  dominated  by  one 
or  another  of  these  principles,  though  each  also  has  something  of  the 
qualities  of  the  other  two — part  of  the  musical  interlocking  that  ties  all 
three  movements  together. 

The  first  movement  has  an  "earthy,  solid,  rugged  expression," 
beginning  in  the  lowest  instruments:  bass,  contrabass  clarinet,  tuba,  and 
the  bottom  end  of  the  piano.  The  first  note,  F-sharp,  is  reiterated,  setting 
the  stage  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  principal  theme,  the  musical 
world  of  the  piece,  in  a  rhythmic,  energetic  framework.  Throughout  the 
introduction  —  and,  in  fact,  in  a  substantial  part  of  the  movement — the 
soloist  is  part  of  the  monolithic  body  of  the  orchestra;  the  piano  is 
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doubled  almost  constantly  by  other  instruments.  Very  low  pitched  sounds 
predominate  through  the  first  piano  solo.  Then  begins  a  new  section 
offering  a  series  of  lively  interchanges  between  brass  (starting  at  the  first 
entrance  of  the  trumpets),  piano,  woodwinds  (with  flute  punctuations), 
and  strings  in  a  songlike  style.  This  gradually  climbs  higher  and  higher 
until  reaching  a  showering  cascade  of  notes  down  from  the  upper 
woodwinds  and  piano,  "like  rain,"  a  passage  providing  just  "a  scent"  of  the 
principal  idea  of  the  third  movement.  These  themes  are  the  raw  material 
of  the  rest  of  a  complex  movement,  characterized  by  vigorous  energy,  a 
great  deal  of  brass,  and  the  deep  percussion  sounds  of  timpani  and  bass 
drum.  The  various  sections  return  and  interlock,  making  the  movement 
"quite  complicated  formally.  There's  lots  of  recall  in  the  sense  of  playing 
back  and  working  over  material." 

"The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo.  And  I  related  it  in  my  own  mind  to 
the  poetic  concept  of  man,  a  sense  of  heart.  It's  a  scherzo  that  frames  an 
Adagio.  The  scherzo  is  dance — that's  why  I  say  'man,'  because  it's  balletic, 
rhythmic  in  that  sense."  The  outer  parts  of  the  movement  are  lighter  in 
texture  than  what  we  have  been  hearing,  in  a  scherzo  style.  It  begins 
precisely  on  the  notes  that  ended  the  first  movement,  a  continuation  of 
the  journey.  The  scherzo  proper  consists  basically  of  variations  on  the 
opening  tune  of  the  movement. 

The  Adagio  within  the  second  movement  begins  with  a  melody  of 
romantic  cast  in  solo  cello,  accompanied  by  four  violas.  The  pianist  enters 
with  the  first  of  three  utterances  that  alternate  with  small  groups  from 
the  orchestra.  Each  time  the  piano  solo  gets  somewhat  longer  and  more 
elaborate.  The  third  and  last  connects  to  an  extended  passage  for  the 
string  ensemble  that  builds  to  a  quasi-cadenza  for  the  soloist  and  a  varied 
r^urn  of  the  scherzo,  now  transformed  into  something  altogether  wider. 
The  movement  dissolves  into  a  reflection  of  the  opening  of  the  entire 
concerto  and  dies  away  on  a  sustained  A  in  the  oboe.  Like  the  first 
movement,  the  scherzo  has  its  characteristic  sonorities,  especially  in  the 
addition  of  wooden  percussion  instruments.  The  piano  takes  on  an 
increasingly  independent  role,  alternating  with  the  orchestral  mass  rather 
than  doubling  it. 

The  third  movement  is  a  rondo.  The  smallest  motive  of  the  first 
movement,  the  descending  shower  of  "rain,"  is  now  the  main  motive  of 
the  finale.  It  begins  precisely  where  the  second  movement  ended,  on  a 
sustained  A,  now  spread  through  the  whole  string  section,  divided.  This 
expansion  from  a  single  note  at  the  end  of  the  second  movement  to  this 
same  note  stretching  through  all  the  octaves  accessible  to  an  orchestra 
seems  to  reflect  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  movement. 

And  there  the  music  is  inspired  by  heaven.  Now,  when  I  say  "heaven,"  I 
don't  mean  heaven  in  the  theological  sense.  Heaven  in  the  Buddhist 
sense  means  spaciousness  and  room  for  things  to  take  place.  I  put  that 
last  because  it's  the  most  difficult  to  connect  to. 

Here  the  characteristic  percussion  sound  is  metal — cymbals, 
glockenspiel,  vibraphone,  crotales.  The  piano  plays  with  these  instruments 
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and  the  harp  and  celesta,  interjecting  itself  abruptly  into  this  world  in 
which  aural  space  seems  to  be  opening  up.  The  various  segments  of  the 
rondo  recall  the  earlier  movements  before  moving  to  a  quasi-cadenza  for 
the  soloist.  An  extended  coda  brings  back  the  descending  music,  but  now 
transformed  into  an  accompaniment  for  the  principal  tune,  projected  in 
long  notes. 

This  is  the  tune  of  the  whole  piece,  in  timpani,  solo  horn  (muted),  and 
half  of  the  violas  sul  ponticello  for  the  first  half  of  the  set,  and  that's 
accompanied.  It's  supposed  to  feel  out  of  time,  because  it's  really  the 
generator  of  all  the  music,  it's  like  a  memory  of  the  whole  piece. 

The  long-held  notes  of  the  basic  tune  continue  in  its  second  half  with 
unmuted  horn,  solo  cello,  and  still  the  timpani.  The  piano  briefly  combats 
the  arrival  of  the  final  note,  F-sharp,  the  first  note  heard  in  the  entire 
piece,  now  spread  abroad  through  the  orchestral  texture,  pulsing 
constantly  at  different  rates.  The  piano  finally  yields  and  joins  in  with 
long-sustained  low  F-sharps.  A  few  instruments  add  the  second  note  of 
the  tune,  G-sharp;  and  finally  crotales,  first  violins  in  the  highest  register, 
and  the  soloist  add  the  third  pitch,  B-flat,  to  bring  the  concerto  to  its 
hushed  and  tranquil  conclusion. 

—  S.L. 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Opus  60 

Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves  (Miihlhausen),  Bohemia,  near  Prague,  on 
8  September  1841  and  died  in  Prague  on  1  May  1904.  He  composed  this  symphony 
between  27  August  and  20  September  1880,  completing  the  full  score  the  following 
15  October.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  conductor  Hans  Richter,  who  was  to  have  given 
the  premiere  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (but  see  below).  Adolf  Cech  led  the  Czech 
Theatre  Orchestra  in  the  first  performance  on  25  March  1881  in  Prague.  Theodore 
Thomas  conducted  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  on  6  January  1883.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two 
flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Had  the  young  Antonin  Dvorak  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
Frantisek,  he  would  have  been  a  butcher  and  innkeeper.  The  boy's  first 
exposure  to  music  came  from  traveling  musicians  and  village  bands. 
He  had  his  first  lessons  from  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  he  was  soon 
playing  violin  at  his  father's  inn  and  elsewhere  around  town,  though  his 
attempts  at  singing  went  nowhere.  But  before  he  turned  twelve  he  had 
left  school  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  in  butchery.  Sent  to  the  nearby 
town  of  Zlonice  primarily  to  learn  German,  he  found,  however,  that 
musical  opportunities  beckoned  in  the  person  of  Antonin  Liehmann,  the 
school  German  teacher  who  also  happened  to  be  the  town  organist.  With 
Liehmann,  Dvorak  studied  violin,  viola,  piano,  organ,  and  keyboard 
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harmony.  He  also  copied  out  parts  for  the  music  Liehmann  provided  the 
town  orchestra;  on  one  occasion,  Dvorak  attempted  to  sneak  in  a  polka  of 
his  own,  but  at  the  first  rehearsal  it  was  evident  that  the  boy  had 
something  more  to  learn  about  orchestration:  a  horrendous  din  resulted 
from  errors  in  the  parts  for  the  transposing  instruments. 

Dvorak  was  spared  the  career  that  had  been  chosen  for  him  when  a 
Prague  innkeeping  venture  undertaken  by  his  father  collapsed  and  an 
understanding  uncle  offered  to  support  his  musical  education;  Liehmann's 
encouragement,  too,  played  a  part  in  winning  Frantisek's  consent.  So 
Antonin  entered  the  Prague  Organ  School  in  1857  for  training  as  a 
church  musician  and  organist.  During  this  time,  Dvorak  played  viola  in 
the  concerts  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Prague  and  vv^as  very  likely  an 
extra  player  for  operatic  performances  at  the  Estates  Theater.  Upon 
leaving  school,  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  small  band  from  which  grew 
the  orchestra  of  the  Provisional  Theatre  in  1862.  Dvorak  was  principal 
violist  of  this  orchestra  when  Richard  Wagner  led  a  concert  of  his  own 
music  there  on  8  February  1863,  and  from  1866  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  was  Bedfich  Smetana,  before  Dvorak  the  most  important  Czech 
nationalist  composer.  So  it  was  that  Dvorak  gained  considerable  practical 
experience  and  exposure  to  symphonic  and  operatic  repertory,  all  the 
while  supplementing  his  meager  musician's  pay  by  teaching. 

In  November  of  1873,  Dvorak  married  Anna  Cermakova,  the  younger 
sister  of  his  true  love,  Josefina  (both  had  come  to  him  as  music  students 
some  years  earlier),  and  the  following  February  he  became  organist  at 
St.  Adelbert's  Church  in  Prague,  thereby  providing  himself  a  steadier 
source  of  income  and  more  time  for  his  composing,  the  products  of  which 
by  now  included  chamber  music,  two  symphonies,  a  cello  concerto  in  A,  a 
song  cycle  inspired  by  his  love  for  Josefina,  and  his  first  two  operas,  Alfred 
and  King  and  Charcoal  Burner.  By  this  time,  Dvorak  had  already  tasted  public 
success  with  the  performance  in  March  1873  of  his  patroitic  cantata  Heirs 
of  the  White  Mountain,  but  he  had  suffered  defeat  and  become  increasingly 
self-critical  with  the  rejection  in  its  first  version  of  King  and  Charcoal 
Burner  that  same  year.  His  first  two  symphonies  had  in  fact  been  written 
eight  years  earlier,  and  now  it  was  time  to  throw  off  outside  influences 
and  make  a  name  for  himself.  In  July  of  1874  he  submitted  fifteen  works, 
including  his  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  (the  E-flat  and  the  early 
D  minor),  into  consideration  for  an  Austrian  State  Stipend  for  "young, 
poor,  and  talented  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  in  the  Austrian  half 
of  the  [Hapsburg]  Empire."  The  judges  included  Johann  Herbeck,  who  was 
conductor  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick,  and 
Johannes  Brahms.  Dvorak  was  one  of  the  winners,  as  he  would  be  again 
in  1876  and  then  in  1877,  the  year  Brahms  really  set  him  on  his  way  by 
championing  him  to  the  publisher  Simrock,  encouraging  the  latter  to  issue 
Dvorak's  Moravian  Duets  for  soprano  and  contralto: 

Through  the  opportunity  which  the  State  Scholarship  has  afforded 
me,  I  have  for  several  years  now  been  rejoicing  over  the  works  by 
Anton  Dvorak  of  Prague.  This  year  he  sends  me  among  other  things  a 
book  of  ten  duets  for  two  sopranos  with  pianoforte,  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  pretty  and  practical  for  publication.  .  .  .  Dvorak  has  written 
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every  possible  thing,  operas  (Bohemian),  symphonies,  quartets,  and 
pianoforte  pieces.  Anyway,  he  is  a  very  talented  man.  Almost  poor! 
And  I  ask  you  to  consider  this!  .  .  . 

Both  the  Moravian  Duets,  Opus  32,  and  the  Slavonic  Dances,  Opus  46, 
the  latter  specifically  commissioned  by  Simrock,  v^^ere  published  in  1878, 
and  a  quick  succession  of  further  publications,  and  then  performances 
throughout  Europe  and  as  far  afield  as  Cincinnati  and  New^  York,  began 
to  earn  the  composer  an  international  reputation.  On  the  evening  of 
16  November  1879,  Hans  Richter  led  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  the  local 
premiere  of  Dvorak's  Slavonic  Rhapsody  in  A-flat,  Opus  45,  No.  3.  As 
Dvorak  himself  recalled: 

...  I  had  to  show  myself  to  the  audience.  I  was  sitting  beside  Brahms 
at  the  organ  in  the  orchestra  and  Richter  pulled  me  out.  I  had  to  come 
out.  .  .  .  Richter  actually  embraced  me  on  the  spot  and  was  very 
happy,  as  he  said,  to  know  me  and  promised  that  the  Rhapsody  would 
be  repeated  at  an  extraordinary  concert  in  the  Opera  House.  I  had  to 
assure  the  Philharmonic  that  I  would  send  them  a  symphony  for  the 
next  season.  The  day  after  the  concert,  Richter  gave  a  banquet  at  his 
house,  in  my  honor  so  to  speak,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  Czech 
members  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  a  grand  evening  which  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  as  long  as  I  live. 

It  had  been  five  years  since  Dvorak  completed  his  last  symphony,  the 
F  major  of  1875,  probably  the  earliest  of  his  symphonies  immediately  to 


Antonin  Dvorak  and  his  wife  Anna 
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command  the  attention  and  awaken  enthusiasm  for  the  composer's 
mastery  of  formal  and  instrumental  technique,  even  with  its  undeniable 
echoes  of  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Smetana,  and  Schubert.  The  Symphonic 
Variations  for  orchestra  were  completed  in  September  1877,  followed  y-i 
1878  by  the  Opus  44  Serenade,  the  Opus  46  Slavonic  Dances,  the 
Opus  45  Rhapsodies,  and  some  smaller  works  in  1879  and  early  1880. 
Now  it  was  time  for  another  symphony.  Richter  was  so  thrilled  with  the 
new  work  upon  its  delivery  to  him  by  Dvorak  in  November  1880  that  he 
kissed  the  composer  after  each  movement  as  Dvorak  played  them  through 
at  the  piano.  The  premiere  was  scheduled  for  26  December  in  Vienna,  but 
in  the  event  the  first  performance,  at  which  occasion  the  scherzo  was 
encored,  was  given  not  by  Richter  but  by  Adolf  Cech,  in  Prague,  the 
following  March:  it  seems  that  certain  highly  placed  members  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  were  unwilling  to  play  music  by  a  new  Czech 
composer  in  two  successive  seasons,  though  Dvorak  found  this  out  only 
by  investigating  the  situation  on  his  own  after  Richter  had  asked  for  a 
series  of  postponements  citing  various  illnesses  in  the  conductor's  family, 
the  death  of  his  [Richter's]  mother,  and  then  work  pressures.  The 
symphony  was  finally  heard  in  Vienna  only  on  18  February  1883  with  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
soon  to  become  the  Boston  Symphony's  second  music  director;  by  then  it 
had  already  been  given  in  London  (at  the  Crystal  Palace  under  William 
Manns  in  April  1882  and  under  Richter  at  St.  James's  Hall  the  following 
month)  and  New  York.* 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  in  the 
hterature.  It  is  grand,  rhetorical,  and  yet  totally  un-self-conscious;  if  I  had 
to  choose  a  single  movement  of  Dvorak's  orchestral  music  for  some  desert 


"A  word  here  about  the  numbering  of  Dvorak's  symphonies.  Only  the  last  five 
of  the  composer's  nine  symphonies  were  published  during  his  lifetime:  these  were 
numbered  as  1  through  5  in  order  of  publication,  thereby  confusing  for  many  years 
the  matter  of  chronology,  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  The  first  two  of 
Dvorak's  symphonies  were  published  only  in  1961  and  1959,  respectively,  the 
Third  and  Fourth  having  appeared  some  years  after  the  composer's  death,  in  1911 
and  1912.  The  upshot,  in  the  1950s,  was  a  renumbering  of  those  published  while 
Dvorak  was  alive,  resulting  in  the  following  numeration,  which  places  the 
D  major  symphony  of  today's  program,  originally  published  as  his  Symphony 
No.  1,  in  its  proper  chronological  sequence  as  Dvorak's  Symphony  No.  6,  though 
its  opus  number  still  reflects  the  original  order  of  publication: 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  The  Bells  of  Zlonice  1865 

Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  4  1865 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  10  1873 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  13  1874 

Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76  (old  No.  3)  1875 

Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Opus  60  (old  No.  1)  1880 

Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor.  Opus  70  (old  No.  2)  1885 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88  (old  No.  4)  1889 
Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor.  Opus  95, 

From  the  New  World  (old  No.  5)  1893 
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island,  this  would  be  it.  In  beginning  his  discussion  of  Dvofak's  Sixth, 
Donald  Francis  Tovey  observes  that 

the  very  first  line  presents  us  with  those  intimations  of  immortality 
that  make  the  child  sublime.  ...  In  this  symphony  Dvorak  moves  with 
great  mastery  and  freedom;  the  scale  and  proportions  are  throughout 
noble  .  .  .  There  is  no  illusion  about  it;  the  grandeur  [of  the  first 
statement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main  theme]  is  not  that  of 
particular  styles  or  particular  themes,  it  is  that  of  life  itself;  and  when 
that  grandeur  is  present  art  has  little  leisure  for  even  the  most  solemn 
questions  of  taste,  except  in  so  far  as  the  power  to  appreciate  life  is 
itself  the  one  genuine  matter  of  taste. 

Brahms  composed  his  D  major  symphony  in  1877,  and  it  is  hard  not  to 
hear  momentary  echoes  of  that  work  in  the  opening  phrases  of  Dvorak's 
first  movement  and  finale.*  But  the  point  is  that  these  echoes  do  not 
matter,  for  the  language  Dvorak  speaks  is  his  own,  his  music  has  an 
entirely  individual  feel  and  energy  level.  Throughout  the  first  movement. 


*Certain  of  Dvorak's  compositional  techniques  in  the  outer  movements  of  this 
symphony  are  remarkably  similar  to  Brahms's:  the  tight-knit  contrapuntal 
textures,  for  example,  and  the  soft-spoken  beginnings  of  recapitulations,  the  final 
and  climactic  reserves  of  energy  being  saved  for  the  codas. 


Dvorak's  birthplace  at  Nelahozeves 
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indeed,  throughout  the  symphony,  everything  connects:  at  the  very 
beginning,  over  softly-syncopated  violas  and  horns,  a  woodwind 
accompaniment  figure  (horncall-like,  though  that  particular  combination 
of  sonority  and  motivic  shape  is  held  for  later)  grows  from  two  to  three 
to  four  notes  as  it  joins  the  violins  for  the  first  line  of  melody,  then 
reverses  its  contour  to  echo  what  has  preceded.  Bit  by  bit,  and  still  in  the 
opening  moments,  the  orchestral  texture  thickens,  phrases  extend  a  bit 
farther  than  we  expect,  there  is  an  increase  of  movement  and  weight,  and 
the  main  theme,  marked  "grandioso,"  is  proclaimed  by  full  orchestra.  The 
effect  is  glorious,  and  there  will  be  no  comparable  statement  of  this 
material  until  the  movement's  final  pages,  where  trumpet-and-drum 
fanfares  bathe  it  in  new  light.*  Some  other  connections  to  note  as  the 
movement  proceeds:  the  arabesque -like  violin  lines  which  play  against  the 
lilt  of  cellos  and  horns  as  the  second  theme  begins  grow  directly  from  the 
end  of  the  preceding  transitional  material,  and  the  "real"  second  theme, 
given  first  to  the  oboes,  achieves  new  strength  and  character  when  taken 


'When  I  wrote  this  program  note  originally  in  April  1982,  I  observed  that  although 
Dvorak  calls  for  an  exposition  repeat,  this  is  one  instance  where  I  prefer  to  have  it 
omitted,  since  the  effect  of  the  opening  pages  largely  depends  on  their  growth  out 
of  silence.  Shortly  after,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Dvorak  in  fact  crossed  out  the 
exposition-repeat  in  the  autograph  of  his  symphony,  even  though  it  remains 
printed  in  the  published  version.  —  M.M. 
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soon  thereafter  by  full  orchestra.  It  also  provides  the  grandly  ebullient 
close  of  the  last  four  measures  after  the  suggestion  of  what  could  have 
been  an  equally  convincing  quiet  ending. 

Tovey's  description  of  the  Adagio  bears  repeating:  ''It  has  in  perfection 
an  artistic  quality  which  Dvorak  elsewhere  unfortunately  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  defect,  the  quality  of  a  meandering  improvisation  on  a 
recurring  theme,  the  episodes  being  of  the  nature  of  ruminating 
digressions  rather  than  of  contrasts."  In  the  woodwinds  of  the 
introductory  measures,  in  the  timpani  strokes  of  the  coda,  and  even  in  the 
scheme  of  successively  embellishing  and  elaborating  his  theme,  Dvorak's 
music  suggests  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth.  But  Beethoven 
is  concerned  with  contrasts  and  with  leading  us  to  higher  spheres, 
whereas  Dvorak  is  content  here  to  offer  more  in  the  way  of  an  outdoor 
idyll.*  The  scherzo  is  overtly  nationalistic,  a  stomping  and  energetic  Czech 
furiant  full  of  two-against-three  cross-rhythms,  while  the  Trio, 
emphasizing  softer  dynamic  levels  and  the  upper  orchestral  registers  — 
this  is  the  only  place  in  the  symphony  where  the  piccolo  is  heard  — 
returns  to  an  airier  and  more  relaxed  view  of  the  countryside. 

Dvorak  marks  his  finale  Allegro  con  spirito,  and  the  second  measure  of  his 
theme  harks  back  to  that  of  the  first  movement.  Once  again,  an  idea 
introduced  pianissimo  is  quickened,  fortissimo  and  grandiose,  by  full 
orchestra,  and  the  weighty  accents  of  this  music  heighten  the  rustic, 
dancelike  character  of  the  whole.  The  development  churns  up  considerable 
energy  but  then  eases  into  the  recapitulation  with  mysterious  and  utmost 
tranquility.  A  cascade  of  violins  ("left  to  do  a  volplane  by  themselves," 
says  Tovey)  energizes  the  coda,  in  which  the  main  theme,  fragmented, 
serves  as  basis  for  a  jovial  lesson  in  counterpoint,  bursting  into  a  glorious 
peroration  radiant  with  sunshine  and  high  spirits. 

—  Marc  Mandel 


^Dvorak  once  observed  that  he  "studied  with  the  birds,  flowers,  trees,  God,  and 
myself." 
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Peter  Serkin  has  established  himself 
as  a  pianist  whose  musical  sym- 
pathies are  broader  than  virtually 
any  young  musician's  in  recent 
memory;  he  is  equally  acclaimed  for 
his  frequent  guest  appearances  with 
the  major  symphony  orchestras,  as 
recitalist,  chamber  music  performer, 
and  recording  artist,  in  repertory 
ranging  from  classical  to  con- 
temporary. Mr.  Serkin  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Lee 
Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and 
his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin.  He 
continues  to  study  piano  and  music 
in  general  with  Mr.  Horszowski, 
Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel,  and  Marcel 
Moyse;  he  also  worked  with  the  late 
Ernst  Oster.  Mr.  Serkin  has  worked 
closely  with  several  composers,  such 
as  Olivier  Messiaen,  Toru  Takemitsu, 
Luciano  Berio,  and  Peter  Lieberson, 
in  preparing  many  of  their  works  for 
performance.  Peter  Lieberson's  Piano 
Concerto,  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  centennial  commission 
performed  for  the  first  time  this  past 
April,  was  written  expressly  for 
Mr.  Serkin. 

Peter  Serkin  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  1959  at  the  age  of 


twelve  in  a  performance  of  the 
Haydn  Piano  Concerto  in  D  con- 
ducted by  Alexander  Schneider  at 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival;  he 
repeated  this  concerto  for  his  New 
York  debut  the  next  fall.  He  has 
since  appeared  with  most  of  the 
world's  major  symphony  orchestras, 
including  those  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  as 
well  as  with  such  famed  European 
orchestras  as  the  Amsterdam  Concert- 
gebouw,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 
In  his  recital  appearances, 
Mr.  Serkin  has  played  regularly 
to  capacity  audiences  in  cities 
including  Boston,  Washington,  Los 
Angeles,  Minneapolis,  and  New 
York,  as  well  as  the  major  European 
music  centers.  A  founding  member  of 
the  ensemble  TASHI,  Mr.  Serkin  has 
been  heard  performing  chamber 
music  also  at  Marlboro,  Tanglewood, 
Spoleto,  the  Casals  Festivals  in 
Prades  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
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Center,  and  with  the  Budapest  and 
Guarneri  string  quartets.  An  RCA 
recording  artist,  his  recent  releases 
include  the  third  in  a  series  of 
Chopin  discs,  a  Webern  and 
Takemitsu  record,  and  his  acclaimed 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Diabelli 
Variations.  Mr.  Serkin's  current 
season  opened  with  recitals  at  the 
Berlin  Festival,  in  Munich,  and  in 
London,  and  also  this  year  he  helped 
celebrate  the  Brahms  anniversary  in 


Europe's  major  music  centers.  Peter 
Serkin  first  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
soloist  in  the  Schoenberg  Piano 
Concerto  at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction  in  July  1970.  He 
has  since  returned  for  music  of 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Takemitsu,  Mozart, 
Brahms,  Ravel,  and  Bartok,  and  he 
closed  the  1982  Tanglewood  season 
with  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy 
under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction. 
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THE  TRADITION 
"CONTINUES. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ANNOUNCES  A  SEASON  TO  REMEMBER! 


For  more  than  a  century,  the  Boston  Symphony  has  been  renowned  as  an 

orchestra  of  international  distinction.  Join  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 

Boston  Symphony  for  a  stunning  1983-84  season.  Joining  Ozawa  and  the 

orchestra  will  be  guest  conductors  Sir  Colin  Davis  Kurt  Masur 

Joseph  Silverstein.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and  in  his  BSO  debut,  Simon  Rattle. 

Soloists  will  include  Rudolf  Serkin,  Emanuel  Ax,  Maunzio  Pollini 

Isaac  Stern.  Henryk  Szen/ng,  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  Frederica  von  Stane,  ' 

Highlights  will  include  the  first  BSO  performance  of  Mahler  s  magnificeni 

Das  klagende  Lied;  Berlioz  sublime  LEnfance  au  Chnst;  and  such 

masterpieces  as  Beethovens'Eroica;  the  Brahms  Fourth  Symphony  Mahler s 

Symphony  No.  4,  and  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  40.  Subscribe  now  and  join  the 

K     Boston  Symphony  in  an  extraordinary  season  at  Symphony  Hall. 


To  receive  complete  program  and  ticket  information,  call  or  write. 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Tel.  (617)  266-1492. 


YOU  CAN  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU 


Take  home  a  taste  of  Tanglewood  this  summer  by  visiting  the 
Glass  House,  Tanglewood's  gift  shop  located  by  the  Main  Gate. 
From  Tanglewood  t-shirts  to  the  Boston  Symphony's  centennial 
poster  by  American  artist  Robert  Rauschenberg  to  the  newest 
addition  to  the  BSO  family,  Tanglewoodie  the  Raccoon,  the  Glass 
House  offers  a  distinctive  selection  of  gifts  and  souvenirs. 
The  Glass  House  is  open  one  hour  before  concerts,  during 
intermissions  and  one  hour  after  concerts,  and  weekdays  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  MasterCharge  and  Visa  credit  cards  are  accepted. 


TANGLEWOOD 

The  Berkshire  Festival 

In  August  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the 
Berkshires  organized  a  series  of 
three  outdoor  concerts  at 
Interlaken,  to  be  given  by  members 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters 
incorporated  the  Berkshire 
Symphonic  Festival  and  repeated  the 
experiment  during  the  next 
summer. 

The  Festival  Committee  then 
invited  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  take 
part  in  the  following  year's  concerts. 
The  orchestra's  Trustees  accepted, 
and  on  13  August  1936  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concerts  in 
the  Berkshires  (at  Holmwood,  a 
former  Vanderbilt  estate,  later  the 
Center  at  Foxhollow).  The  series 
again  consisted  of  three  concerts  and 
was  given  under  a  large  tent. 


drawing  a  total  of  nearly  15,000 
people. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs. 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary 
Aspinwall  Tappan  offered 
Tanglewood,  the  Tappan  family 
estate,  with  its  buildings  and  210 
acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the 
orchestra.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  on  5  August  1937  the 
festival's  largest  crowd  so  far 
assembled  under  a  tent  for  the  first 
Tanglewood  concert,  an  all- 
Beethoven  program. 

At  the  all-Wagner  concert  which 
opened  the  1937  festival's  second 
weekend,  rain  and  thunder  twice 
interrupted  the  performance  of  the 
Rienzi  Overture  and  necessitated  the 
omission  altogether  of  the  Siegfried 
"Forest  Murmurs,"  music  too  delicate 
to  be  heard  through  the  downpour. 
At  the  intermission.  Miss  Gertrude 
Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the  festival's 
founders,  made  a  fundraising  appeal 
for  the  building  of  a  permanent 
structure.  The  appeal  was 
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broadened  by  means  of  a  printed 
circular  handed  out  at  the  two 
remaining  concerts,  and  within  a 
short  time  enough  money  had  been 
raised  to  begin  active  planning  for  a 
"music  pavilion." 

Eliel  Saarinen,  the  eminent 
architect  selected  by  Koussevitzky, 
proposed  an  elaborate  design  that 
went  far  beyond  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  festival  and,  more 
important,  went  well  beyond  the 
budget  of  $100,000.  His  second, 
simplified  plans  were  still  too 
expensive,  and  he  finally  wrote  that 
if  the  Trustees  insisted  on  remaining 
within  their  budget,  they  would 
have  "just  a  shed,"  which  "any 
builder  could  accomplish  without 
the  aid  of  an  architect."  The  Trustees 
then  turned  to  a  Stockbridge 
engineer,  Joseph  Franz,  to  make 
further  simplifications  in  Saarinen's 
plans  in  order  to  lower  the  cost.  The 
building  that  he  erected  remains, 
with  modifications,  to  this  day;  it  is 
still  called  simply  "the  Shed."  The 
Shed  was  inaugurated  for  the  first 
concert  of  the  1938  festival.  It  has 
echoed  with  the  music  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  every  summer 
since,  except  for  the  war  years  1942- 
45,  and  has  become  almost  a  place  of 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


pilgrimage  to  millions  of  concert- 
goers.  By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert 
Hall,  the  Chamber  Music  Hall,  and 
several  small  studios  —  all  part  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  which  had 
begun  operations  the  preceding 
year — were  finished,  and  the  festival 
had  so  expanded  its  activities  and  its 
reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually 
draws  more  than  300,000  visitors;  in 
addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
there  are  weekly  chamber  music 
concerts,  "Prelude"  concerts  and 
open  rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  and  almost 
daily  concerts  by  the  gifted  young 
musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  The  Boston  Pops  performs 
each  summer  as  well.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of 
music  but  also  a  vast  range  of 
musical  forms  and  styles,  all  of  it 
presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  festival 
unique. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Tanglewood  is  much  more  than  a 
pleasant,  outdoor,  summer  concert 
hall;  it  is  also  the  site  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  centers  for 
advanced  musical  study  in  the 
United  States.  Here,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  ever  since  its 
establishment  under  the  leadership 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1940, 
provides  a  wide  range  of  specialized 
training  and  experience  for  young 
musicians  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  BMC  was  Koussevitzky's 
pride  and  joy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  assembled  an  extraordinary 
faculty  in  composition,  operatic  and 
choral  activities,  and  instrumental 
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performance;  he  himself  taught  the 
most  gifted  conductors.  The  school 
opened  formally  on  8  July  1940,  with 
speeches  (Koussevitzky,  alluding  to 
the  war  then  raging  in  Europe,  said, 
"If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak  of 
music,  it  is  now  in  the  New  World") 
and  music,  the  first  performance  of 
Randall  Thompson's  Alleluia  for 
unaccompanied  chorus,  which  had 
been  written  for  the  ceremony  and 
had  arrived  less  than  an  hour  before 
the  event  was  to  begin,  but  which 
made  such  an  impression  that  it  has 
remained  the  traditional  opening 
music  each  summer. 

The  emphasis  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  has  always  been  not 
on  sheer  technique,  which  students 
learn  with  their  regular  private 
teachers,  but  on  making  music. 
Although  the  program  has  changed 
in  some  respects  over  the  years,  the 
emphasis  is  still  on  ensemble 
performance,  learning  chamber 
music  with  a  group  of  talented 
fellow  musicians  under  the  coaching 
of  a  master-musician-teacher.  Many 
of  the  pieces  learned  this  way  are 
performed  in  the  regular  student 
recitals;  each  summer  brings 
treasured  memories  of  exciting 
performances  by  talented 
youngsters  beginning  a  love  affair 
with  a  great  piece  of  music. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  performs  weekly  in 
concerts  covering  the  entire 
repertory  under  the  direction  of 
student  conductors  as  well  as 
members  of  the  BMC  staff  and 
visitors  who  are  in  town  to  lead  the 
BSO  in  its  festival  concerts.  The 
quality  of  this  orchestra,  put 
together  for  just  eight  weeks  each 
summer,  regularly  astonishes 
visitors.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
list  all  the  distinguished  musicians 
who  have  been  part  of  that  annual 
corps  of  young  people  on  the  verge 


of  a  professional  career  as 
instrumentalists,  singers, 
conductors,  and  composers.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  18%  of  the 
members  of  the  major  orchestras  in 
this  country  have  been  students  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
that  figure  is  constantly  rising. 

Today  there  are  three  principal 
programs  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  each  with  appropriate 
subdivisions.  The  Fellowship 
Program  provides  a  demanding 
schedule  of  study  and  performance 
for  students  who  have  completed 
most  of  their  training  in  music  and 
who  are  awarded  fellowships  to 
underwrite  their  expenses.  It 
includes  courses  of  study  for 
instrumentalists,  vocalists, 
conductors,  and  composers.  The 
Tanglewood  Seminars  are  a  series  of 
special  instructional  programs,  this 
summer  including  the  Phyllis  Curtin 
Seminar  for  Singers,  a  Listening  and 
Analysis  Seminar,  and  a  Seminar  for 
Conductors.  Beginning  in  1966, 


educational  programs  at 
Tanglewood  were  extended  to 
younger  students,  mostly  of  high- 
school  age,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf 
invited  the  Boston  University  School 
for  the  Arts  to  become  involved  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
activities  in  the  Berkshires.  Today, 
Boston  University,  through  its 
Tanglewood  Institute,  sponsors 
programs  which  offer  individual  and 
ensemble  instruction  to  talented 
younger  musicians,  with  nine 
separate  programs  for  performers 
and  composers. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  hold  important 
positions  and  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  nation. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved 
until  his  death,  have  become  a 
fitting  shrine  to  his  memory, 
a  living  embodiment  of  the  vital, 
humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 
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TANGLEWOOD  INFORMATION 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  at 
the  desks  at  the  Main  Gate  and  at  the  Lion  Gate  or  by  calling 
413-637-1940.  Box  office  hours  are  from  10  a.m.  until  intermission  on 
concert  days,  otherwise  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  held  each 
Saturday  morning  at  10:30.  Admission  charge  is  $5.50,  and  the  proceeds 
benefit  the  orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

The  Lost  and  Found  is  in  the  superintendent's  house  near  the  Main  Gate. 
Visitors  who  find  stray  property  may  hand  it  to  any  Tanglewood  official. 

Rest  rooms  and  pay  phones  may  be  located  on  the  map  opposite. 

The  First  Aid  station  is  near  the  Main  Gate.  Physicians  expecting  calls  are 
asked  to  leave  their  names  and  seat  numbers  with  the  guide  at  the  Main 
Gate. 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  Please  ask  the  parking  attendants. 


Latecomers  will  be  seated  only  at  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the 
program.  Those  listeners  who  need  to  leave  before  the  concert  is  over 
are  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  and  not  during  the  performance. 

No  smoking,  eating,  or  drinking  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed,  please.  Your 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  forbidden  at  all  times. 

Cameras:  You  are  welcome  to  bring  cameras  to  Tanglewood,  but  please 
refrain  from  taking  pictures  during  the  music  since  the  click  of  shutters, 
the  winding  of  film,  and  the  flash  annoy  your  neighbors  and  distract  the 
musicians.  We  thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  your  courtesy. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and  at 
other  locations  on  the  grounds.  Catering  is  by  William  Manewich.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  picnic  before  concerts. 

T-shirts,  posters,  beach  towels,  postcards,  books,  and  other  souvenirs  are 

on  sale  in  the  Glass  House  next  to  the  Main  Gate.  Glass  House  hours  are 
Monday  through  Saturday  from  10  to  4;  concert  evenings  from  6:30  to 
one  hour  after  the  concert;  and  Sunday  from  noon  to  one  hour  after  the 
concert.  Proceeds  help  sustain  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  at 
Tanglewood  as  well  as  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  adjacent  to  the  Glass  House  and  operated 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  stocks  sheet  music  and  musical 
supplies,  scores,  music  books,  and  recordings.  Whenever  available,  records 
and  cassettes  will  feature  the  repertory  and  artists  heard  at  Berkshire 
Music  Festival  concerts.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  remains  open  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  conclusion  of  each  concert  in  the  Shed. 

BSO  courtesy  car  provided  by  Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc.,  Pittsfield. 


Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  are  funded  in  part  by  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as 
music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra;  in  the  fall  of 
1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China, 
to  Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa 
studied  both  Western  and  Oriental 
music  as  a  child  and  later  graduated 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music 
with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he 
won  first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  of  Orchestra  Con- 
ductors, Besan^on,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  summer  following,  and 
he  there  won  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding 
student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa 
came  to  the  attention  of  Leonard 
Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring 
1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made 
an  assistant  conductor  of  that 
orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 


His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came 
in  January  1962  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
was  music  director  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and 
music  director  for  four  seasons  of 
the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of 
the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall 
in  January  of  1968;  he  had  previously 
appeared  with  the  orchestra  for  four 
summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970. 
In  December  1970  he  began  his 
inaugural  season  as  conductor  and 
music  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
followed  in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa 
resigned  his  San  Francisco  position 
in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  strengthened  the  orchestra's 
reputation  internationally  as  well  as 
at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the 
BSO's  1976  European  tour  and,  in 
March  1978,  on  a  nine-city  tour  of 
Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa 
then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the 
entire  Boston  Symphony  for  a 
significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert 
performances.  Also  in  1979, 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its 


first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music 
festivals  of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  celebrated  the 
orchestra's  one-hundredth  birthday 
with  a  fourteen-city  American  tour 
in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England  in  October/ 
November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active 
international  career.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  French  National  Radio  Orchestra, 
the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the 
New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris 
Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Royal 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's 
"Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award-winning  record- 
ings include  Berlioz's  Romeo  ei  Juliette, 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  con- 
certos with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra 


include,  for  Philips,  Richard  Strauss's 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein  Helden- 
lehen,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps, 
Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony   No.   8,   the   Symphony  of  a 
Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica 
von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons 
with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein, 
and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos. 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded  Roger 
Sessions's  Pultizer  Prize-winning 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works 
commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  With 
soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  recently  recorded  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI. 
Mr.  Ozawa  holds  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Music  degree  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


WILL  YOU 
TAKE  A  SEAT? 


.M* 


\\n 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer 
you  a  permanent  place  in  the  Shed  at  Tanglewood,  along 
with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $2,500  will  endow  your  favorite  seat.  Your 
name,  or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be 
inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the  chair. 

This  special  contribution  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of 
BSO  concerts  at  Tanglewood  for  years  to  come.  Further, 
it  provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal 
association  with  the  Orchestra. 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated? 


For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends' 
Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240; 
telephone  (413)  637-1600 


Music  Direciorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal.  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wdson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  f.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Roudand  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabh  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 
*Michael  Vitale 
*Harvey  Seigel 
*Jerome  Rosen 
*Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*Gerald  Elias 
*Ronan  Lefkowitz 
*Nancy  Bracken 
*Joel  Smirnoff 
*Jennie  Shames 
*Nisanne  Lowe 

*Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


'Aza  Raykhtsaum 
'Nancy  Mathis 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Betty  Benthin 
*Lila  Brown 
*Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  5.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Leguia 

Carol  Procter 
*Ronald  Feldman 
*Joel  Moerschel 
*Jonathan  Miller 
*Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Joseph  Hearne 

Bela  Wurtzler 

Leslie  Martin 

John  Salkowski 

John  Barwicki 
*Robert  Olson 
*James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C  Rousseau  chai 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 

On  Tuesday,  June  21,  John  Williams 
conducted  the  Boston  Pops  in  a  special 
concert:  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Over 
100  leading  New  England  businesses 
were  in  attendance  —  each  receiving  20 
tickets  for  their  senior  management,  key 
clients  and  friends. 


A  special  gourmet  picnic  dinner  and  champagne  is  served  at 
this  festive  occasion.  Participation  also  includes  the  Leadership 
Dinner:  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony 
Hall,  honoring  the  president  or  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
each  company. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  Presidents  at  Pops  1984.  The 
Program  is  sure  to  sell  out  quickly. 

For  information,  please  call  Eric  Sanders,  Director 
of  Corporate  Development  at  Symphony  Hall, 
phone:  617-266-1492, 


These  companies 

participated  in 

"PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1983" 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Affiliated  Publications 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

(The  Boston  Globe) 

E.F.  Hutton&  Company,  Inc. 

Alpha  Industries 

IBM  Corporation 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Augat,  Inc. 

John  Hancock 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Knapp  King- Size 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

LEA  Group 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Leach  &  Gamer  Company 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Marks  International 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual 

Citicorp,  Inc. 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

New  England  Telephone 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Country  Curtains 

Parlex  Corporation 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Patriot  Bancorporation 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Damon  Corporation 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Raytheon  Company 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

First  Boston  Corporation 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Systems  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corporation 

The  Forum  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

Framingham  Trust 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

Trans  National,  Inc.. 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

United  States  Trust  Company 

The  Gillette  Company 

WBZ-TV 

Giltspur  Exhibits/ Boston 

WCVB-TV 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

WNEV-TV 

Hatoffs 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Helix  Technology 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Zayre  Stores 

Celebrate  the  Seasonsl 

with  a  subscription  to 

Berkshire 

^  mogozine 
The  magazine  of  the  Berkshires 


3-Month  Calendar  of 

Events— detailed 
performance  schedules 
and  programs. 
Spectacular  Color 
Photographs  that 
capture  the  beauty  of 
the  Berkshires. 

Subscribe  now 

— for  yourself 

or  a  friend. 


Guide  to  Dining  and 
Lx)dging 

Feature  Articles  about 
the  people,  places, 
culture,  and  history  of 
the  Berkshires. 
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D  New  Subscription 


One  full  year  (4  big  issues)  only  $7.00 

n  Renewal  D  My  check  is  enclosed. 


D  Please  bill  me 


Berkshire  Magazine    Box  1451    Stoclcbridge,  MA  01262   (413)298-3791 


A  Brief  History  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

For  many  years.  Civil  War  veteran, 
philanthropist,  and  amateur 
musician  Henry  Lee  Higginson 
dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home 
town  of  Boston.  His  vision 
approached  reality  in  the  spring  of 
1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
inaugural  concert  took  place  under 
the  direction  of  conductor  Georg 
Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty  years, 
symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony 
Hall,  the  orchestra's  present  home, 
and  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
regarded  concert  halls,  was  opened 
in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained 
conductors — Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  Max 
Fiedler — culminating  in  the 
appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl 
Muck,  who  served  two  tenures  as 
music  director,  1906-08  and  1912- 
18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the 
musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade" 
concert,  offering  both  music  and 
refreshments,  and  fulfilling  Major 
Higginson's  wish  to  give  "concerts 
of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  renamed  first 
"Popular"  and  then  "Pops,"  fast 
became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first 
decades,  there  were  striking  moves 
toward  expansion.  In  1915,  the 
orchestra  made  its  first 
transcontinental  trip,  playing 
thirteen  concerts  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the 
pioneering  days  of  1917,  continued 
with  increasing  frequency,  as  did 
radio  broadcasts  of  concerts.  The 


character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918,  when 
Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged  as 
conductor;  he  was  succeeded  the 
following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  French-oriented 
tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the 
Russian-born  Serge  Koussevitzky's 
time,  with  the  employment  of  many 
French-trained  musicians. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in 
1924.  His  extraordinary 
musicianship  and  electric  personality 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served 
an  unprecedented  term  of  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1936,  Koussevitzky  led 
the  orchestra's  first  concerts  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he  and 
the  players  took  up  annual 
summer  residence  at  Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky  passionately  shared 
Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a  good 
honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with 


Drawing  by  Douglas  McGregor 
People  by  Norman  Rockwell 


Since  1773 


Fine  Food  and  Lodging 

A  wonderful  place  to  be  in  the  Berkshires.  Open  every  day  for 
luncheons,  dinners,  and  "In  Betweens"  And  .  .  .  just  a  few  minutes 
down  the  road  on  Main  Street  in  the  center  of  Stockbridge.  The  Red 
Lion  Inn  has  catered  to  travelers  and  visitors  since  1773. 

From  the  informal  flower  laden  courtyard  to  the  elegant  antique  filled 
dining  room  you'll  enjoy  fine  food  and  hospitality  in  the  traditional 
New  England  manner. 

Have  cocktails  at  our  Back-of-the-Bank  Bar  or  visit  the  Berkshire's 
first  WINE  BAR  downstairs  at  the  Lion's  Den.  The  Lion's  Den 
features  world  class  Chardonnays  and  Cabernets  by  the  glass  or 
bottle  .  .  .  and  a  unique  menu  of  sophisticated  snacks  from  salads 
to  desserts.  Entertainment  nightly. 

Phone  for  reservations:  413-298-5545 


'Lie  Red  Lm  Inn 


STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  01262 


the  founding  at  Tanglewood  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  a  unique 
summer  music  academy  for  young 
artists.  Expansion  continued  in 
other  areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free 
Esplanade  concerts  on  the  Charles 
River  in  Boston  were  inaugurated  by 
Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915 
and  who  in  1930  became  the 
eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half  a 
century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John 
Williams  in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Kousse- 
vitzky  as  music  director  in  1949. 
Munch  continued  Koussevitzky's 
practice  of  supporting  contemporary 
composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to 
this  country.  During  his  tenure,  the 
orchestra  toured  abroad  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  current  series  of  Boston 


Symphony  Youth  Concerts  was  initi- 
ated. Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his 
seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous 
premieres,  restored  many  forgotten 
and  neglected  works  to  the  repertory, 
and,  like  his  two  predecessors,  made 
many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were 
televised  under  his  direction. 
Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a 
full-tuition  fellowship  program  was 
established.  Also  during  these  years, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they 
are  the  world's  only  permanent 
chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  a 
major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg 
succeeded  Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He 
conducted  several  American  and 


OPER^  FEsrrivAi; 

^  RUMMER  ^88 


July  14. 15. 16.  20.  22 -8:15  pm 
July  18.  23.  25 -2:15  pm 

LUCIA  diLAMM£ftMOOft 

July  28.  30.  August  5. 10  -  8:15  pm 
August  1. 13  -  2:15  pm 

HlcpmirA  by  Jules  Massenet 

August  4.  6, 12. 17 -8:15  pm 
Augusts.  20 -2:15  pm 

QUEENSBURY  FESTIVAL  AUDITORIUM 


by  Gaetano  Donizetti 


Plus  OPERA-ON-THE-LAKE 
sunset  cruises  aboard  the 
"Mohican"  on  scenic 
Lake  George  -  Sunday 
evenings,  July  10,  17,  24,  31 
and  August  7,  14,  and 
other  special  programs. 


For  details  write  or  call: 

LAKE  GEORGE  OPERA  FESTIVAL 

P.O.  Box  425 

Glens  Falls,  NY  12801 

(518)  793-3858 

After  July  1: 

(518)  793-6642 


THERE'S  A 


YOUR  BUSINESS 
AND  PERSONAL 

FINANCIAL  NEEDS. 


I 


It's  not  easy  to  tell  where  your  business 
and  personal  financial  needs  begin 
and  end. 

Maybe  there  really  is  no  way  to  sep- 
arate the  two. 

Still,  some  people  pay  more  attention 
to  one  than  the  other.  They  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  And  many  times  they 
suffer  for  it. 

To  manage  money  effectively,  it's 
best  to  look  at  the  whole  picture.  And 
to  proceed  with  a  unique  plan  that 
suits  the  needs  of  the  total  person. 

Which  is  what  the  Trust  Division  of  your 
Conifer/Essex  Bank  is  more  than  ca- 
pable of  doing  for  you. 

A  Conifer/Essex  trust  banker  tends 
only  to  the  financial  interests  of  people 
like  yourself.  So  whether  you  need  to 


know  more  about  investment  manage- 
ment services,  estate  settlement  or  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  get  the  whole  story. 

The  trust  division  of  your  Con  iter/ Essex 
Bank  can  help  make  the  right  decisions 
for  you  and  your  business. 


The  Conifer/Essex 
Group,  Inc 

370  Main  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01608 

CONIFER  GREEN  IS  ON  THE  SCENE 


Berkshire  Bank,  54  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

Essexbank,  1  Essex  Center  Drive,  Peabody,  MA  01960 

Guaranty  Bank,  370  Main  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01608 

Merchants  Bank,  375  lyanough  Road,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 

Members  FDIC 


world  premieres,  made  recordings 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on 
television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the 
east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of 
the  Berkshire  Festival  since  1970, 
became  the  orchestra's  thirteenth 
music  director  in  the  fall  of  1973, 
following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  completing  his  tenth  year  as 
music  director,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
continued  to  solidify  the  orchestra's 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
his  program  of  centennial  com- 
missions—  from  Sandor  Balassa, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Corigliano, 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik, 
Roger  Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett, 
and  Oily  Wilson  —  on  the  occasion  of 
the  orchestra's  hundredth  birthday 
has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's 
commitment  to  new  music.  Under 
his  direction,  the  orchestra  has  also 


expanded  its  recording  activities  to 
include  releases  on  the  Philips, 
Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  stood  for 
imagination,  enterprise,  and  the 
highest  attainable  standards.  Today, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250 
concerts  annually.  Attended  by  a  live 
audience  of  nearly  1.5  million,  the 
orchestra's  performances  are  heard 
by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio, 
television,  and  recordings.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Higginson's 
projected  $115,000  to  more  than 
$16  million.  Its  preeminent  position 
in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only 
to  the  support  of  its  audiences  but 
also  to  grants  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations, 
businesses,  and  individuals.  It  is  an 
ensemble  that  has  richly  fulfilled 
Higginson's  vision  of  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Georg  Henschel  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


1983  MAINSTAGE  PRODUCTIONS 

29  June  to  10  July 

THE  BIG  KNIFE  by  Clifford  Odets 

Riveting!  A  great  opener. 

13  July  to  24  July 

HARVEY  by  Mary  Chase 

A  delirious  evening  of  crazy  antics. 

27  July  to  7  August 

ACCENT  ON  YOUTH  by  Samson  Raphaelson 

A  delightful  tale  of  May-December  romance. 

10  August  to  28  August 

FANNY  by  S.N,  Behrman  and  Joshua  Logon; 

music  by  Harold  Rome 

Heartwarming  and  joyful — not  to  be  missed! 

FOR  INFORMATION /TICKET  RESERVATION: 

Write  Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  P.O.  Box  218, 

Stockbridge,MA01262orcallafter1Juneat413 

298-5576  or  any  Ticketron  outlet. 


Experience  the 

spirit  of  the  Shakers  at 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

An  active  museum  of  Shaker  life  and 
crafts.  An  historic  site  from  America's 
Utopian  past. 


5  miles  west  of 
Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts at  junction  of 
Routes  20  &  41. 
Write  for  FREE  events 
calendar. 


(413)443  0188 

Box  898,  Pittsfield,  MA 
01202 


HANCOCK 

SHAKER 

VILLAGE 


FINANCIAL  & 
BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 

for  high  Income 
individuals  in 
the  Creative  & 
Performing  Arts 

•  Continuous  Financial 
and  Tax  Planning 

•  Income  Monitoring 
and  Collection 

•  Cash  Control  and 
Asset  Management 

•  Investment 
Coordination 

•  Royalty  Examinations 

Brochure  on  Request 

GELFAND, 
RENNERT  & 
FELDMAN 


Certified  Public  Accountants 
489  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
212/682-0234 

Los  Angeles*  Nashville  •  London-  Palm  Springs 


Tale  School  of  Music 


T'  he  Yale  School  of  Music  offers  professional  career  training  for 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  ability,  who  by  reason  of  their 
musical  aptitudes  and  fine  intellectual  background  are  qualified  to  do 
graduate  work  at  Yale  University.  The  students  are  selected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  study  with  our  distinguished  faculty.  In  addition 
to  professional  career  training  in  performance,  composition,  and 
conducting,  we  also  encourage  students  to  participate  in  the  rich 
inteUectual  and  cultural  life  of  Yale  University. 

Two  aspects  of  the  Yale  School  of  Music  are  especially  important: 
the  frequent  opportunity  for  solo,  small  ensemble,  orchestral,  and 
other  types  of  performance;  and  the  strength  of  our  chamber  music 
program .    —  Frank  Tirro ,  Dean 

The  Yale  University  School  of  Music 
%  Wall  St.,  New  Haven,  CT  06520 


County 
Curtains 


Country  Curtains  are  a  tradition  . . .  years 
of  old-fashioned  quality  and  conscien- 
tious service  from  Nantucket  to  Nob  Hill. 
Curtains  in  cotton  muslin  or  care-free 
permanent  press  .  .  .  some  with  ruffles, 
others  with  fringe  or  lace  trim.  Also  tab 
curtains,  bed  ensembles,  kitchen  and 
dining  room  accessories,  charming  pillows 
and  dolls,  hand-loomed  rag  rugs  . . .  many 
wonderful  items  for  your  home.  Perfect 
with  antiques,  Victorian  and  20th  century 
furniture.  Visit  our  retail  shops  in 
Massachusetts  ...  or  send  for  our  free 
color  catalog  by  writing  to  Country 
Curtains  Dept.    T   ,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  01262. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

Visit  our  retail  shops 


At  The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


South  Shore  Plaza 
Braintree,  Mass.  02184 


At  Pickering  Wharf 
Salem,  Mass.  01970 


CURTAINS 

The  Lincoln  House 
At  the  Entrance  to 

Old  Sturbridge  Village, 
Route  20 

Sturbridge,  Mass.  01566 


How  can  an  ad  agency 
sun^ive  two  miles 
up  a  dirt  road? 


By  being  responsive.  Creative. 

Pragmatic.  Well-equipped. 

In  short,  by  being  everything 

big-city  agencies 

claim  they  are— but  often  are  not. 

Since  our  founding  in  1969,  we've 
done  more  than  just  survive.  We've 
become  one  of  the  largest  agencies 
in  the  Northeast,  with  a  staff  of  over 
60  providing  total  communications 
services  for  some  of  the  country's 
leading  corporations.  And  we'll 
compare  results  with  the  big  boys 
on  Madison  Avenue  any  day. 

If  they  can  find  us. 


R.T.  BLASS,  INC. 

ADVERTISING 


FB 


OLD  CHATHAM 


NEWyORK12136    •     (518)766-2222 


Johannes  Brahms 

7  May  1833—3  April  1897 


The  150th  anniversary  of  Brahms's 
birth  is  being  celebrated  during  the 
1982-83  season. 


In  an  age  of  outspoken  egotists 
eager  to  proclaim  their  artistic  values 
in  feisty  manifestos,  he  was  a  quiet, 
private  man  who  preferred  to  let  his 
work  speak  for  itself,  even  when 
some  outspoken  critics  blatantly 
misunderstood  it.  Against  his  will  he 
found  himself  chosen  as  the  symbol 
of  a  campaign  against  the  musical 
trends  headed  by  Wagner.  The  rift 
between  the  "Brahmsians"  and  the 
"Wagnerians"  is  one  of  the  more 
ridiculous  aspects  of  nineteenth- 
century  music,  and  it  was  only  in 
this  century  that  a  composer  could 
safely  espouse  the  two  camps 
together,  as  Schoenberg  did  when  he 
wrote  his  famous  essay  "Brahms  the 
Progressive,"  which  demonstrated 
brilliantly  that  many  important 
techniques  of  modern  music  grew 
quite  naturally  out  of  the  things 
Brahms  had  done  all  along,  not 


necessarily  from  the  composer  of 
"the  music  of  the  future,"  Wagner.  It 
is  ironic  that  so  much  ink  was  spilled 
over  the  two  composers  and  their 
followers,  when,  in  fact,  both  of 
them  claimed  allegiance  to  the  same 
source:  Beethoven.  Each  found  what 
he  needed  there — and  they  were 
very  different  things,  to  be  sure. 

Brahms  was  unusually  knowledge- 
able about  the  music  of  the  past.  In 
fact,  even  today,  when  we  have 
thousands  of  historical  recordings  to 
listen  to  and  dozens  of  editions  of 
composers  from  all  periods,  a 
composer  with  the  sheer  historical 
learning  of  a  Brahms  would  be 
regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  Brahms 
learned  it  all  the  hard  way  — 
studying  old  scores  and  manuscripts, 
which  he  collected,  reading  centuries - 
old  musical  treatises  and  annotating 
their  points  of  dispute  with  one 
another.  (His  library,  still  kept 
together  at  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  bears 
witness  to  his  boundless  thirst  for 
knowledge  on  all  subjects  musical.) 
In  a  lighter  vein,  perhaps,  especially 
to  students  who  have  struggled 
through  music  theory  courses, 
Brahms  kept  a  private  catalogue  of 
passages  in  which  the  great  com- 
posers broke  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  part-writing:  the  avoidance 
of  parallel  fifths  or  octaves.  But  for 
Brahms  it  was  not  simply  a  matter 
of  catching  Homer  nodding  —  his 
manuscript  contains  citations  from 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  some 
of  his  personal  heroes,  as  well  as 
composers  going  well  back  into  the 
sixteenth  century  —  as  it  was  an 
attempt  to  learn  why  and  when  the 
"rules"  can  be  broken  and  what 
artistic  purpose  it  serves. 

Brahms  might  be  considered  the 
first  "modern"  composer  in  the 
special  sense  that  he  was  the  first 


composer  to  take  active  part  in  the 
musicological  movement.  He  edited 
Schubert's  symphonies  for  the  first 
complete  edition  of  that  composer's 
works,  and  he  edited  keyboard  music 
of  the  French  Baroque  composer 
Francois  Couperinas  well.  He  may 
be  the  very  first  exemplar  of  a  kind 
of  composer  that  is  now  rather 
familiar — one  to  whom  the  entire 
history  of  music  is  present  and 
available  as  a  source  of  learning  and 
inspiration.  Brahms's  familiarity  with 
older  music  played  a  powerful  role  in 
his  own  creative  work,  for  he 
reinvigorated  forms  and  techniques — 
such  as  the  passacaglia  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
or  the  ground  bass  finale  of  the 
Haydn  Variations — that  were  regarded 
as  hopelessly  antiquated.  And  he 
did  it  not  simply  by  copying  the 


techniques  but  actually  by  recreating 
them  in  terms  of  his  own  musical 
needs.  Today  there  is  scarcely  any 
composer  who  has  not,  at  some 
time,  been  powerfully  influenced  by 
music  written  generations,  even 
centuries,  before  his  time.  Until 
Brahms  came  along,  that  never 
happened;  if  a  composer  knew  even 
his  musical  grandfathers,  he  was 
remarkably  learned. 

The  significance  of  Brahms's 
studies  of  older  music  shows  up 
most  directly,  perhaps,  in  his  choral 
music.  That  is  the  medium  in  which 
the  vast  majority  of  older  composers 
had  written,  and  it  is  a  medium  that 
most  nineteenth-century  composers 
handled  with  little  real  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of 
contrapuntal  line.  Most  nineteenth- 
century  choral  music  is  purely 


MORE  MUSK 
FQRYOCR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  baUet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


harmonic  in  interest  and  often 
painfully  simplistic  in  its  conception 
as  a  series  of  interweaving  lines, 
which  was  always  the  glory  of  earlier 
centuries.  But  Brahms  understood 
this.  His  choral  music  is  never 
simply  an  imitation  of  the  past 
(though  he  occasionally  offers 
homage  to  such  great  predecessors 
as  Schiitz  or  Bach),  but  it  is  always 
conceived  fundamentally  in  accord 
with  the  linear  nature  of  the 
ensemble;  the  result  is  a  body  of 
music  that  retains  its  strength  today, 
when  most  of  the  vast  ocean  of 
Romantic  choral  compositions  have 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

Brahms's  interest  in  line  also  plays 
a  part  in  his  work  as  a  song  writer. 
He  was  not  a  devotee  of  poetry  w^ho 
sought  to  capture  every  inflection  of 
a  text  in  his  music.  The  melody  came 
first,  in  partnership  with  the  bass 
line;  all  else  followed  from  that. 

He  played  a  great  deal  of  chamber 
music  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
able  to  find  new  ways  of  treating  the 
traditional  genres  that  left  him 
indisputably  the  greatest  composer 
of  chamber  music  of  the  whole  last 
half  of  the  century.  The  require- 
ments for  the  genres  included,  first 
of  all,  giving  each  player  something 
interesting  to  do.  Brahms's  boundless 
technique  could  enliven  a  passage 
with  a  new  countermelody,  a 
syncopated  accompaniment,  an 
evocative  rescoring.  Always  he 
recreated  his  materials,  even  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
movement  —  rare  indeed  is  a  simple 
repetition  of  something  that  has 
gone  before.  The  beneficiaries  of  his 
bounty  —  the  stringed  instruments, 
piano,  clarinet,  and  horn  —  have  been 
endlessly  grateful  for  the  last 
century  and  have  made  his  chamber 
music,  along  with  Beethoven's,  the 
foundation  of  the  repertory. 


Brahms  in  his  thirties 

As  for  the  orchestra,  Brahms's 
work  has  never  been  as  fundamental 
as  Beethoven's,  though  it  has 
certainly  remained  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  standard  repertory  ever  since 
it  first  arrived  there  (which  is  to  say, 
after  overcoming  various  degrees  of 
prejudice  and  antipathy  in  various 
places).  The  four  symphonies  are 
never  long  absent,  and  the  four 
concertos — two  for  piano,  one  for 
violin,  and  one  for  violin  and  cello  — 
have  always  been  touchstones  of  a 
certain  gigantic  level  of  technique 


Brahms  in  later  life 


&eo(ni\  'sz 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  tlie  BSQ 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  on  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

New  England's  24-Hoiir  Classical  Music  Station, 


Together,  we  can  find  the  answers. 

Honeywell 


and  bold  musicianship.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  now  what  a  struggle  all 
these  works  had  originally  to  make 
their  mark  and  be  established  in  the 
repertory.  As  recently  as  1900,  when 
Symphony  Hall  was  being  built,  the 
joke  went  around  Boston  that  the 
required  exit  signs  over  the  doors 
should  say,  "Exit  in  case  of  Brahms." 
This  was  a  full  quarter-century  after 
the  First  Symphony,  and  three  years 
after  the  composer's  death!  But 
familiarity  has  gradually  helped  us  to 
comprehend  the  rich  inventiveness 
of  the  composer's  musical  mind, 
which  is  probably  what  made  him 
seem  so  difficult  in  the  first  place. 

Brahms  always  considered  himself 
an  "Abseiter,"  someone  who  is  "off 
to  the  side"  of  life,  not  quite  in  the 


middle  of  things  (though  not  an 
"outsider"  either).  His  music  often 
hints  at  the  ends  of  things  —  he  sings 
of  autumn,  old  age,  and  death,  and 
always  in  elegiac  rather  than 
dramatic  terms.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
quintessential  Brahms  composition  is 
the  Alto  Rhapsody,  in  which  Goethe's 
text  tells  of  one  who  is  "abseits"  ("off 
to  the  side"),  seeking  from  the 
psalter  of  the  "Father  of  Love"  the 
single  chord  that  would  reconcile 
him  with  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  strain  of  yearning  to  rejoin  our 
fellow  human  beings  that  strikes 
such  a  responsive  chord  in  our 
personal  isolations  today.  Certainly, 
as  the  150th  birthday  of  Brahms 
passes,  he  is  more  than  ever  a 
musical  presence  among  us. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


A  BRAHMS  CELEBRATION  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

marking  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth 

The  Four  Symphonies:  No.  1  (Friday,  8  July);  No.  2  (Friday,  12  August); 
No.  3  (Sunday,  31  July);  No.  4  (Friday,  12  August) 

The  Concertos:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Friday,  15  July);  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
(Friday,  19  August);  Violin  Concerto  (Saturday,  9  July);  Double  Concerto 
(Saturday,  16  July) 

Academic  Festival  Overture  (Sunday,  21  August);  Tragic  Overture  (Friday,  22  July); 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  (Sunday,  17  July);  Serenade  No.  2 
(Saturday,  16  July) 

Alto  Rhapsody  (Friday,  29  July);  A  German  Requiem  (Saturday,  30  July) 

Chamber  Music:  Violin  Sonatas  No.  1  (Thursday,  7  July),  No.  2  (Friday, 

12  August — Prelude),  No.  3  (Friday,  19  August — Prelude);  Cello  Sonatas  No.  1 
(Friday,  8  July  —  Prelude),  No.  2  (Wednesday,  3  August);  Piano  Quartet  No.  1  in 
G  minor,  Op.  25  (Friday,  15  July — Prelude);  Piano  Quintet  in  F  minor.  Op.  34 
(Thursday,  30  June);  String  Quartet  No.  1  (Thursday,  30  June),  String  Sextet  in 
B-flat  (Friday,  1  July);  Clarinet  Trio  (Friday,  1  July);  Horn  Trio  (Saturday,  2  July) 

Songs  (Friday,  8  July  —  Prelude);  Four  Serious  Songs  (Thursday,  28  July);  Choral  Music 
(Friday,  29  July— Prelude) 


Music  to  your  mouth. 

Lobster  pie,  crisp  native  duck- 
ling, prime  ribs,  baked  Indian 
pudciing,  grasshopper  pie.  Our 
hearty  Yankee  fare  and  libations 
taste  as  good  as  they  sound. 
At  The  Publick  House,  traditions  of  cooking  and  hospitality  go  back 
about  as  far  as  symphonic  ones.  Why,  we  were  feeding  hungry  travellers 
before  Beethoven  had  his  first  birthday! 

We  invite  you  to  partake  of  dinner  en  route  to  Tanglewood,  or  supper 
on  your  way  home.  We're  located  onlv  a  few  minutes  (and  two  centuries) 
from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  1-86.  So  break  your  journey  by 
breaking  bread  with  us. 

^^fy^^  Buddy  Adler 

T\    %  i*    i     r      j4r\  T  ¥  Innkeeper 

rublick(/|^^ 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridgc.  MA  (617)  347-3313    Exit  9  Mass.  Tpkc.  or  Exit  3  for  1-86. 


OODTl 


The  quiet  woods  and  meadows  and  unpaved  paths  of  New  England's  Old 
Sturbridge  Village  offer  a  pleasant  respite  from  urban  sprawl.  Come  see  the 
lambs  finding  their  legs  near  the  1 50-year-old  steepled  meetinghouse, 
and  wildflowers  brushing  clapboard  houses.  Then  visit  with  authentically- 
dressed  artisans  crafting  their  wares  at  the  kiln,  the  blacksmith  shop  and  ^ 
down  the  roads  of  this  re-created  village  of  the  1830's.  The  traditions  of  a 
simpler  America  thrive  here  amid  the  old  water-driven  mills,  the  working 
farm,  and  the  several  homes  aglow  with  period  furnishings.  *  Come, 
relax  and  enjoy.  It's  time  for  you. 

"  Old  Sturbridge  Village 

New  England  When  Old  Glory  Was  Young 

Ibrnpike  at  I  86. 


•  *  *  "  Worth  a  journey ' ' 
— Michelin  Guide 
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For  directions  to  Cohoes, 

just  ask  the  well  dressed  couple 

in  the  first  row. 


Worth  a  trip  from  anywhere 


CCDHOES 


Designer  fashions  for  men  and  women.  For  less. 
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Cohoes,  New  York  &  Cohoes  Commons,  East  Windsor,  Ct.  Open  7  Days 
COHOES  CHARGE  •  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  •  MASTERCARD  •  VISA 
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Imported  by  Willi<un  (.rant  i!^  Sons,  Inc 


Italy's  masterpiece. 

A  delightful  liqueur 

created  from  wild 

hazelnuts,  herhs 

&^  berries. 


New  York,  New  York  •  S6  proot. 


Thursday,  18  August  at  8:30 

SEQUOIA  STRING  QUARTET 

Yoko  Matsuda,  violin 
Miwako  Watanabe,  violin 
James  Dunham,  viola 
Robert  Martin,  cello 


CLAUS  ADAM  String  Quartet  (1975) 

Prima  parte:  Lento  tranquillo  —  Allegro 
inquieto — Largo  doloroso 

Seconda  parte  (scordatura):  Moderato 
e  statico,  pizzicato — Veloce  e  vivace 


MILTON  BABBITT       String  Quartet  No.  5  (1982) 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


String  Quartet  No.  7  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1 

Allegro 
Menuetto 
Andante  cantabile 
Allegro 


This  concert  is  part  of  the  1983  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
at  Tanglewood,  presented  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in 
association  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


Week  VII 


NOTES 


Claus  Adam 

String  Quartet  (1975) 


Claus  Adam,  perhaps  best  known  as  cellist  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet 
from  1955  to  1974,  was  also  active  as  a  composer.  He  was  born  in  1917 
and  died  this  past  June  9th.  He  provided  the  following  note  on  his  String 
Quartet  (1975): 


The  String  Quartet  '75  is  actually  my  second  quartet,  the  other  one  being 
an  early  attempt  performed  by  the  Juilliard  Quartet  in  1949  for  the  ISCM 
long  before  I  had  become  cellist  of  the  ensemble.  This,  my  second  quartet, 
was  commissioned  by  the  Naumburg  Foundation  for  the  American  String 
Quartet. 

The  work  is  clearly  divided  into  two  parts.  The  second  part,  being  in 
scordatura  (discussed  below),  needs  a  few  minutes  of  some  complicated 
tuning. 

The  short  Lento  tranquillo  introduces  numerous  harmonic  and  melodic  ideas 
for  the  Prima  parte.  The  mood  suddenly  changes  and  sweeps  into  the  Allegro 
inquieto,  a  movement  in  free  sonata  form,  ending  quietly  to  prepare  for  the 
Largo  doloroso,  forming  a  large  arc. 

The  Seconda  parte  employs  a  device  called  scordatura,  quite  commonly  used  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Some  other  examples  can  be 
found  in  the  music  of  Biber,  Tartini,  Bach,  Paganini,  and  Mahler,  and  in 
Kodaly's  solo  cello  sonata.  By  "mistuning"  (scordatura)  two  strings  on  every 
instrument  in  the  quartet,  I  had  the  possibility  of  all  chromatic  tones  played 
without  pressing  down  the  string,  new  double-stopping,  and  combinations 
of  harmonics.  In  the  Moderato  e  statico — Presto  misterioso,  pizzicatos  and  natural 
harmonics  are  employed  but  fingered  without  ever  pressing  the  string  down 
to  the  fingerboard.  Melodic  and  harmonic  materials  from  the  first  part  are 
repeated  and  developed  in  the  second  part.  In  the  last  section,  Veloce  e  vivace, 
which  is  almost  a  perpetual  motion  at  times,  all  the  devices  of  the  previous 
sections  are  employed  plus  fingering  or  pressing  the  strings  down  to  get 
various  pitches. 

— Claus  Adam 


Milton  Babbitt 

String  Quartet  No.  5 

Milton  Babbitt  was  born  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  on  10  May  1916  and  lives  in 
New  York.  He  has  taught  at  Princeton  University  for  many  years,  becoming 
among  the  most  influential  teachers  of  composition  in  the  country.  His 
mathematical  training  and  his  highly  analytical  mind,  in  conjunction  with  his 
complex  elaborations  of  twelve-tone  technique,  have  made  him  a  leader  and 
spokesman  for  new  music  for  many  years  —  sometimes,  unfortunately. 


through  misunderstanding,  as  when  a  popular  record  review  magazine 
published  an  article  of  his  with  the  editorial  title,  "Who  Cares  if  you  Listen?" 
(Babbitt's  own  choice  of  title  had  been  "The  Composer  as  Professional.")  To 
this  day,  many  people  who  have  never  read  the  article  remain  convinced  that 
Babbitt  the  composer  completes  his  work  in  arrogant  isolation  from  music- 
making  and  audiences.  While  his  vision  is  undeniably  complex,  the  sounds 
that  emerge  are  often  extraordinarily  lucid.  The  composer  has  provided  the 
following  commentary  on  his  work: 

My  Fifth  String  Quartet  was  completed  in  May  or  June  (if  one  includes  the 
completion  of  the  copying  of  the  score)  of  1982.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Sequoia 
String  Quartet,  and  was  composed  for  them,  the  Composers  Quartet,  and 
the  Thouvenel  String  Quartet  under  the  Consortium  Commissioning 
Program  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Like  the  three  string  quartets  which  preceded  it,  the  Fifth  Quartet  is  in  a 
single  movement,  with  sections  which  are  to  greater  and  lesser  degrees  most 
immediately  demarcated  by  timbral,  registral,  and  tempo  distinctions, 
individually  and  in  conjunction.  However,  the  tempo  differentiations  are 
relatively  slight,  employed  more  to  equate  the  overall  rhythmic  motion 
among  the  "sections"  than  to  contrast  them,  since  more  striking  changes  of 
motion  tend  to  occur  in  the  small  and  therefore,  for  practical  reasons,  are 
"composed  out"  within  a  single  indicated  tempo. 

Perhaps  the  most  evident  articulation  occurs  about  halfway  through  the 
work,  where  the  instrumental  dispositions  and  associations  are  altered,  but 
in  this  case,  too,  the  change  is  likely  to  be  perceived,  at  least  initially,  as  less 
abrupt  and  immediate  than  as  gradual  and  emergent. 

But  if  there  are  not  extended  dimensionally  coordinated  repetitions 
creating  familiar  patterns  of  putative  "form,"  the  composition  assumes 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge 

5  for  Quintets 


6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 

seven  hills  presort 

Lodgings  Mid- May  through  Foliage 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-0060 


. . .  the  tradition  continues 


"form"  and  "shape"  by  the  continual,  progressive,  expanding  interplay  of 
recollective  and  predictive  self-references,  w^hich  should  serve  comparably 
the  musical  memory  of  the  attentive  listener. 

If  this  quartet  seems  rhythmically  less  complex  than  some  other  of  my 
recent  works,  it  is  perhaps  because  its  temporal  properties  derive  more 
directly  and  extensively  from  its  basic  pitch  structure,  rather  than  that  both 
the  pitch  and  temporal  dimensions  are  appositely  analogous  interpretations 
and  realizations  of  the  same  underlying  ordering. 

—  Milton  Babbitt 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

String  Quartet  No.  7  in  F,  Opus  59,  No.  1 


By  1806,  when  Beethoven  began  to  work  out  the  final  version  of  this  quartet 
(he  had  apparently  begun  sketches  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1804),  he  had  been 
away  from  the  medium  of  the  string  quartet  since  completing  the  Opus  18 
set,  the  works  that  earned  him  his  spurs  as  a  quartet  composer,  in  1800.  In 
the  few  intervening  years  he  had  developed  important  new  approaches  in  his 
style  while  composing  his  first  three  symphonies,  several  piano  sonatas,  and 
the  first  version  of  his  opera,  ultimately  called  Fidelio.  Of  these  works,  it  is 
especially  the  recently  completed  Eroica  Symphony  that  seems  closest  to  the 
F  major  quartet  in  scope,  grandeur,  and  palpable  heroic  qualities. 

The  Opus  59  quartets  were  Beethoven's  response  to  a  commission  from 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  Vienna,  Count  Andrei  Rasumovsky;  it  was 
apparently  as  a  graceful  gesture  to  him  that  Beethoven  included  popular 
Russian  melodies,  borrowed  from  a  printed  collection  of  folk  tunes,  in  the 
first  and  second  of  the  quartets. 

The  very  opening  —  a  fragment  of  scale  followed  by  a  little  turn  figure  — 
appears  in  the  cello  under  a  pulsating  rhythm,  but  does  not  come  to  rest 
before  being  taken  over  by  the  first  violin,  which  leads  it  into  ever  higher 
spheres  while  the  lower  instruments  harmonize  the  close  of  the  phrase  as  a 
massive  point  of  arrival,  the  first  unambiguous  indication  of  the  tonality.  So 
powerful  an  opening  idea  can  only  introduce  a  movement  of  mammoth 
proportions,  and  this  is,  by  a  comfortable  margin,  the  longest  quartet  first 
movement  Beethoven  ever  wrote.  It  is  a  movement  filled  with  surprises. 
What  sounds  like  a  repeat  of  the  exposition  turns  into  the  lengthy  eventful 
development,  which  in  turn  is  capped  by  a  brief  double  fugue  before  winding 
down  to  the  recapitulation.  But  instability  reigns  there  as  in  the  beginning, 
for  when  the  opening  theme  finally  recurs,  its  arrival  is  at  first  hidden  under 
a  descending  line  in  the  first  violin;  even  then  it  is  anything  but  a  literal 
repeat,  for  it  soon  opens  out  into  a  long  harmonic  detour.  Only  in  the  coda 
does  that  first  theme  appear  —  at  last  —  in  a  clearly  and  solidly  harmonized 
form  that  allays  all  doubts. 

The  second  movement,  with  its  famous  opening  solo  cello  theme  on  a 
single  note,  was  for  many  years  the  object  of  derision.  In  1812,  for  example, 
when  it  was  to  be  played  for  the  first  time  in  Moscow,  the  famous  cellist 
Bernhard  Romberg  is  said  to  have  trampled  his  part  underfoot  as  "a 


contemptible  mystification."  Part  of  the  mystery  may  well  have  been 
Beethoven's  original  treatment  of  formal  problems,  for  the  movement 
combines  elements  of  sonata  form  with  the  layout  of  a  scherzo-and-Trio  (in 
which  both  scherzo  and  Trio  recur  an  extra  time,  a  favorite  Beethovenian 
device);  the  wide-ranging  harmonic  sweep  and  the  development  section 
following  the  first  Trio  help  lend  this  movement  an  air  of  musical  wit  at  its 
best  and  most  serious. 

The  slow  movement  comes  as  a  shock  after  the  energy  and  verve  of  the 
two  preceding  movements,  compressing  all  the  devices  of  unrelieved  pathos 
into  its  opening  measures.  At  the  head  of  this  movement  Beethoven  wrote 
into  his  manuscript  the  words  "A  weeping  willow  or  acadia  tree  over  my 
brother's  grave,"  a  purely  fictitious  inspiration,  since  both  his  brothers  were 
alive  (psychoanalysts  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it,  though).  At  the 
end  a  soaring  violin  cadenza  closing  in  a  trill  on  the  dominant  links  it  directly 
with  the  final  movement  and  the  introduction  of  the  Theme  russe.  Not  the 
least  of  Beethoven's  witty  ideas  in  this  exhilarating  movement,  which 
borders  at  times  on  parody,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  a  tune  that  was 
originally  in  the  minor  key  and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  a  finale  in  the  major  by 
its  adroit  placement  on  the  scale  (as  D  minor),  where  it  shares  virtually  all 
the  notes  except  one  with  the  home  key  of  F  major.  But  that  one  note  of 
contention  (C  or  C-sharp?)  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  jesting. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Weekend  Prelude 

Friday,  19  August  at  7 

PETER  ZAZOFSKY,  violin 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


^^ 


BRAHMS 


PROKOFIEV 


Violin  Sonata  No.  3  in  D  minor^  Opus  108 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Un  poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 

Presto  agitato 

Violin  Sonata  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  94a 

Moderato 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Andante 
Allegro  con  brio 


Baldwin  piano 


Notes 


Brahms  worked  on  four  chamber  compositions  —  the  Opus  99  cello  sonata, 
the  Opus  100  violin  sonata,  the  Opus  101  trio,  and  the  present  Opus  108  — 
during  the  summer  of  1886,  the  first  of  three  consecutive  summers  that  he 
spent  at  Hofstetten  on  Lake  Thun.  The  first  three  works  were  quickly 
finished  and  had  their  first  performances  by  year's  end;  Opus  108  continued 
to  occupy  him  on  and  off  until  1888,  when  the  first  performance  took  place 
in  Budapest.  The  sonata,  Brahms's  last  work  for  piano  and  violin,  is  dedicated 
to  the  conductor  Hans  von  Biilow.  It  is  a  large  work,  and  not  only  because  it 
has  one  movemient  more  than  the  two  earlier  sonatas;  it  is  also  a  work  of 
unusual  dramatic  power,  possibly  motivated  by  the  tonality  of  D  minor,  in 
which  he  had  composed  one  of  his  earliest  large-scale  works,  the  First  Piano 
Concerto. 

Although  the  sonata  begins  soilo  voce,  the  current  of  tension  in  the  piano's 
syncopations  is  evident  under  the  violin's  sweetly  melancholic  song,  and  the 
restrained  energy  of  that  tension  is  not  long  in  breaking  out.  The 
development  has  a  quite  extraordinary  effect:  the  note  A  is  repeated  in  the 
piano,  like  the  soft  but  insistent  tolling  of  a  bell,  on  every  single  quarter-note 
of  its  forty-six  measures.  This  memorable  passage  is  balanced  in  the  coda  by 
a  similar  tolling  on  the  tonic  note,  D.  The  slow  movement  is  one  of  those 
lavish  Brahms  melodies  that  starts  out  in  all  simplicity,  and  then,  just  as  it  is 


in  danger  of  becoming  foursquare  and  predictable,  opens  out  into 
unexpected  paths  of  seamless  melody.  The  third  movement  is  emotionally 
more  lightweight  but  with  a  sterner  middle  section.  The  finale  begins  in  an 
unexpectedly  fierce  manner  and  continues  at  a  great  virtuoso  pace,  as 
Brahms  perhaps  recalls  the  dynamic  youth  that  he  no  longer  was. 

In  the  late  1930s  and  early  '40s,  Prokofiev  was  busy  producing  large-scale 
dramatic  and  concert  works  that  came  in  response  to  the  official  Soviet 
requirement  that  music  serve  the  state  by  educating  and  elevating  the 
proletariat  while  remaing  accessible  to  the  majority  at  the  same  time.  His 
musical  style  became  much  simpler  and  more  direct,  more  overtly  lyrical 
than  it  had  been  during  his  early  days  as  an  enfant  terrible  (though  even  then 
the  essential  lyricism  of  his  make-up  was  often  evident).  He  had  turned  out 
his  classic  film  score  for  Eisenstein's  Alexander  Nevsky,  followed  by  a 
specifically  Soviet  opera,  Semyon  Kotko,  based  on  Katayev's  civil  war  story  "I 
am  the  Son  of  the  Working  People."  This  in  turn  he  followed  with  a 
delightful  comic  opera.  Betrothal  in  a  Monastery,  based  on  Sheridan's  The 
Duenna. 

Yet  even  while  working  on  such  large  pieces,  he  returned  to  chamber 
music  again  in  1938,  after  fifteen  years  of  eschewing  the  smaller  abstract 
instrumental  genres.  He  marked  this  return  with  a  violin  sonata  in  F  minor, 
followed  by  three  piano  sonatas,  and  later  a  flute  sonata.  The  last-named 
work  was  composed  during  the  time  Prokofiev  was  collaborating  again  with 
Eisenstein,  this  time  on  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  director  always  progressed 
slowly  and  painstakingly  on  his  films,  so  the  composer  had  more  leisure  than 
he  desired.  Recalling  the  artistry  of  the  flute  players  he  had  heard  during  his 
years  in  Paris,  especially  Georges  Barrere,  he  decided  to  write  something  for 
that  instrument  —  a  sonata,  in  fact,  in  which  the  contrasting  movements 
could  display  both  the  daydreaming  aspect  and  the  quicksilver  side  of  the 
instrument's  personality.  Yet  when  it  was  finished,  flutists  did  not  rush  at 
first  to  play  it,  so  Prokofiev  acceded  to  the  request  of  David  Oistrakh  that  he 
adapt  it  as  a  violin  sonata.  He  did  so,  changing  only  a  few  bits  of  the  solo  line, 
thus  producing  what  became  known  as  his  Second  Violin  Sonata,  labeled 
"Opus  94a"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Flute  Sonata,  Opus  94. 

As  with  all  his  music  at  this  time,  Prokofiev  was  concerned  to  avoid 
political  entanglements  —  which  could  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  —  from 
accusations  of  "formalism"  that  might  be  made  if  the  piece  was  deemed 
inaccessible.  Thus  the  sonata  is  one  of  his  brightest  and  most  delightful 
works,  marked  by  a  melodic  inventiveness  that  never  flags  throughout  its 
four  movements. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


■I 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Friday,  19  August  at  9 

ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 


v.\ 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  92  in  G,  Oxford 

Adagio — Allegro  spiritoso 

Adagio 

Menuet:  Allegretto 

Presto 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Horacio  Gutierrez  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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NOTES 

Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  92  in  G,  Oxford 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  I  732  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  31  May  1809^.  He  wrote  the  Oxford  Symphony  in  1  788  or  1  789, 
dedicating  it  to  "son  Excellence  Monseigneur  le  Comte  d'Ogny, "  the  sponsor  of  the  Loge 
Olympique  concerts  for  which  Haydn  had  written  his  six  Paris  symphonies,  Nos.  82-8  7, 
five  years  previously.  Haydn  conducted  the  work  at  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford 
University,  on  7  July  1  791 ,  when  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  to  have  been  its  first  performance.  The  first  American  performance  on 
record  was  given  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  under  Carl  Zerrahn's 
direction  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  7  December  1871.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  the  year  1789,  when  Haydn  composed  his  Oxford  Symphony,  the  stream 
of  musical  creativity  was  passing  through  a  narrow  funnel.  Haydn  and 
Mozart  stood  alone  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  composition,  and  in  spite 
of  the  popularity  of  many  other  figures,  their  quality  was  beginning  to  be 
accurately  assessed  by  their  contemporaries.  Mozart's  death  two  years  later 
left  Haydn  in  isolated  splendor  until  Beethoven's  emergence  in  the  late 
1790s. 

Given  the  assumption  that  musical  talent  always  exists,  and  that  the 
period  from  1760  to  1830  included  many  practitioners  with  an  abundance  of 
it  (particularly  the  Italian-born  composers  Boccherini,  Cherubini,  Piccinni, 
and  Spontini),  it  is  puzzling  that  we  still  cherish  this  period  through  so  few 
musical  personalities.  The  major  internal-musical  reason  seems  to  be  the 
strenuous  nature  of  the  musical  idiom  which  had  been  evolved  by  Bach's  sons 
and  others.  It  was  capable  of  great  force,  clarity,  and  elegance,  but  very 
revealing  of  any  indecision,  false  step,  or  infelicity  of  tone  or  proportion.  The 
post-Baroque  composers  enthusiastically  gave  up  the  contrapuntal  and 
harmonic  richness  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers  and  concentrated  on  a 
stripped-down,  immediately  perceptible  texture  and  a  drastically  reduced 
vocabulary  of  chords,  the  purpose  of  both  being  the  clearest  delineation  of 
each  moment  in  the  unfolding  form.  The  heightened  definition  of  each 
formal  stage  required  the  providing  of  perfectly  timed  contrasts,  conveyed 
by  gesture  and  shape  as  well  as  by  harmony  and  texture.  The  invention  of 
frequent  and  convincing  contrasts  seems  to  be  one  of  the  rarest 
compositional  skills,  and  an  idiom  which  requires  virtuosity  of  this  kind 
drastically  shrinks  the  eye  of  the  needle.  (Many  present-day  advanced 
students  of  composition  are  amazed  when  they  try  a  sonata-allegro 
movement,  with  the  workings  of  tonal  music  supposedly  assimilated  and 
understood,  and  find  it  the  hardest  task  in  tonal  composition,  every 
proportion  critical,  every  artifice  exposed.) 

Joseph  Haydn  was  admirably  suited  by  temperament  and  talent  to  turn  the 
calculated  limitations  and  strategies  of  the  music  of  his  times  into 
opportunities.  In  fact  he  co-invented  many  of  these  limitations  and 
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strategies.  He  created  a  happy  balance  and  tension  between  expectation  and 
surprise,  which  for  him  more  than  any  other  composer  becomes  the 
"subject"  of  the  music. 

For  his  formidably  educated  audiences  (who  were  capable  of  such  feats  of 
tonal  hearing  as  applauding  a  false  recapitulation  because  they  perceived  it  to 
be  in  the  "wrong"  key),  he  unfolded  his  declarations  upon  this  topic:  you  may 
think  you  know  what  will  happen,  and  often  enough  I'll  let  you  guess  right, 
but  always  you  will  want  to  continue  guessing.  He  usually  presents  his  ideas 
in  a  broadly  accessible  manner,  as  he  does  in  the  first  movement  of  his 
G  major  Oxford  Symphony.  But  the  stately  introduction  ends  in  a  strange  place, 
a  hanging  augmented  chord,  which  is  the  first  of  the  unusual  preparations 
necessitated  by  the  prime  "idea"  of  the  movement  —  the  initial  subject  of  the 
Allegro  begins  with  a  dominant-seventh  chord  rather  than  tonic.  Many 
other  ingenious  accommodations  of  this  fact  will  be  necessary  before  the 
movement  ends.  This  opening  subject  dominates  the  movement  thoroughly. 
Its  first  statement  is  unadorned,  but  it  later  picks  up  counterpoints  in 
contrary  motion  and  extensions  and  truncations  of  all  kinds.  Its  tail,  a  jump 
of  a  tenth  upwards,  becomes  the  head  of  the  ensuing  bluster  passage.  There 
is  no  second  theme,  the  first  one  serving  admirably,  so  the  only  broad 
thematic  contrast  is  provided  by  a  laconic  little  closing  tune,  which 
contributes  to  the  beginning  of  the  working-out  section.  By  way  of 
compensation  for  the  reduced  thematic  source  material,  there  is  an  extra 
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working-out  passage  in  the  return,  and  a  big  inventive  coda,  both  of  which 
continue  to  unveil  new  settings  and  preparations  for  the  theme. 

The  slow  movement  has  a  noble  melody,  with  the  final  strain  involving 
the  oboe  in  a  simplified  and  hauntingly  dissonant  version  of  the  line.  A 
typically  energetic  contrasting  section  is  recalled  in  the  final  coda,  which  is 
preceded  by  striking  broken  runs  in  the  violin  and  flute.  This  coda  evolves 
into  a  beautiful  little  wind  sinfonia  and  resolves  itself  in  harmonies  recalling 
the  D  minor  of  the  middle  section. 

The  third  movement  contains  a  notable  instance  of  musical  wit  (as 
opposed  to  musical  humor,  which  is  harder  to  make  durable).  The  horns  and 
bassoons  open  the  Trio  with  a  rhythm  derived  from  a  passage  in  the  minuet. 
But  what  were  "proper"  suspensions  in  the  minuet  here  become 
anticipations,  with  the  effect  of  bumptious  wind  players  playing  early. 
Beethoven  makes  a  similar  effect  with  his  "early"  timpani  and  wind 
entrances  in  the  minuet  of  his  Eighth  Symphony. 

The  last  movement  presents  a  tune  over  a  stationary  bass,  a  non- 
harmonization  which  paves  the  way  for  rich  ones  later  on.  The  pace  of  this 
movement  is  unusually  fast  even  for  Haydn  finales,  since  it  doesn't  contain 
any  sixteenth-note  passage  work,  the  eighth-note  being  the  unit  of 
currency.  The  quick-moving  harmonies  produced  by  the  chromatic-scale 
countersubject  are  exhilarating.  The  effect  of  a  movement  like  this,  with  the 
material  explored,  completed  but  not  exhausted,  can  be  very  touching.  Some 
temperaments  can  remain  calm  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Adagio  of  Mahler's 
Ninth  only  to  be  taken  apart  by  a  Haydn  Presto. 

Haydn  is  a  poet  of  daily  decency,  of  normalcy,  and  of  human  bonds.  In  his 
emotional  world,  which  expands  and  deepens  as  he  grows  older,  we  get  little 
of  the  demonic,  death-haunted  or  even  devilishly  fashionable  side  of  Mozart, 
or  the  fate-challenging  of  Beethoven.  His  two  late  masterpieces.  The  Creation 
and  The  Seasons,  both  enlarge  and  define  his  cosmos,  based  on  simple  and 
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humane  religious  and  social  impulses.  Thus  he  is  very  difficult  to  perform, 
since  many  performers  are  encouraged  from  birth  to  tamper  and  elaborate 
(otherwise  known  as  projecting  their  personalities)  and  Haydn  needs  more 
to  be  presented  with  love  and  directness.  (The  ideal  Haydn  performer  may 
also  find  an  affinity  for  Schiitz,  Bruckner,  and  Stravinsky:  less  likely  for 
Monteverdi,  Liszt,  and  Debussy).  When  Haydn  is  presented  with  directness, 
his  special  qualities  emerge,  unique  and  irreplaceable. 

— John  Harbison 

Composer  John  Harbison  is  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  this  season's  composer-in-residence  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  program  note  for  Haydn's  Oxford  Symphony  originally  appeared  in  the 
BSO  program  book  for  10-12  March  1977,  at  which  time  the  orchestra  also  gave  the 
world  premiere  of  his  Diotima.  He  has  recently  completed  his  Symphony  No.  1  on  a 
commission  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  centennial, 
and  it  will  have  its  world  premiere  in  Symphony  Hall  in  March  1984. 


Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 


Johannes  Brahms  was  horn  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  183  3  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
3  April  1897.  He  made  the  first  sketches  for  this  work  in  the  late  spring  of  1878  and 
completed  the  score  at  Presshaum,  near  Vienna,  on  7  ]uly  1881 .  After  a  private  tryout  of 
the  concerto  with  Hans  von  Biilow  and  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  Brahms  gave  the  first 
performance  on  9  November  1881  in  Budapest,  Alexander  Erkel  conducting  the  orchestra  of 
the  National  Theater.  Rafael  Joseffy  introduced  the  work  in  America  at  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  concert  on  13  December  1882,  Theodore  Thomas  conducting.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

"  . . .  and  a  second  one  will  sound  very  different,"  wrote  Brahms  to  Joseph 
Joachim,  rendering  a  report  on  the  disastrous  reception  in  Leipzig  of  his  First 
Piano  Concerto.  More  than  twenty  years  would  pass  before  there  was  "a 
second  one."  They  were  full  years.  Brahms  had  settled  in  Vienna  and  given  up 
conducting  and  playing  the  piano  as  regular  activities  and  sources  of 
livelihood.  Belly  and  beard  date  from  those  years  ("clean-shaven  they  take 
you  for  an  actor  or  a  priest,"  he  said).  The  compositions  of  the  two  decades 
include  the  variations  on  themes  by  Handel,  Paganini,  and  Haydn;  the  string 
quartets  and  piano  quartets  (three  of  each),  as  well  as  both  string  sextets,  the 
Piano  Quintet,  and  the  Horn  Trio;  a  cello  sonata  and  one  for  violin;  the  first 
two  symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto;  and,  along  with  over  a  hundred 
songs  and  shorter  choral  pieces,  a  series  of  large-scale  vocal  works  including 
the  German  Requiem,  the  Alto  Rhapsody,  the  Song  of  Destiny,  and  Nanie.  He 
was  resigned  to  bachelorhood  and  to  never  composing  an  opera.  He  had  even 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  had 
been  a  giant  called  Beethoven  whose  thunderous  footsteps  made  life  terribly 
difficult  for  later  composers.  To  the  young  Brahms,  Beethoven  had  been 
inspiration  and  model,  but  also  a  source  of  daunting  inhibition.  Fully  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing  and  what  it  meant,  Brahms  waited  until  his  forties 
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before  he  sent  into  the  world  any  string  quartets  or  a  first  symphony,  both 
being  genres  peculiarly  associated  with  Beethoven.  In  sum,  the  Brahms  of 
the  Second  Piano  Concerto  was  a  master,  confident  and  altogether  mature. 
For  the  University  of  Breslau  to  call  him  "artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germania  nunc 
princeps"  in  its  honorary  degree  citation  of  1879  was  to  take  a  firm  anti- 
Bayreuth  political  stand,  but  at  least  in  that  central  and  northern  European 
musical  world  where  opera  was  thought  of  as  either  transalpine  triviality  or 
as  the  province  of  that  dangerous  vulgarian.  Dr.  Richard  Wagner,  the 
stature  of  Johannes  Brahms  was  clearly  perceived. 

In  April  1878,  Brahms  made  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  nine  journeys  to 
Italy  and  Sicily.  His  companion  was  another  bearded  and  overweight  North 
German  who  had  settled  in  Vienna,  Theodor  Billroth,  an  accomplished  and 
knowledgeable  amateur  musician,  and  by  profession  a  surgeon,  a  field  in 
which  he  was  even  more  unambiguously  "princeps"  than  Brahms  in  his.  Brahms 
returned  elated  and  full  of  energy.  His  chief  task  for  that  summer  was  to 
complete  his  Violin  Concerto  for  Joseph  Joachim.  He  planned  to  include  a 
scherzo,  but  dropped  the  idea  at  Joachim's  suggestion.  He  had,  however, 
made  sketches  for  such  a  movement  after  his  return  from  the  South,  and  he 
retrieved  them  three  years  later  when  they  became  the  basis  of  the  new^ 
piano  concerto's  second  movement. 

The  year  1881  began  with  the  first  performances  of  the  Academic  Festival 
and  Tragic  overtures,  and  there  were  professional  trips  to  Holland  and 
Hungary  as  well  as  another  Italian  vacation.  In  memory  of  his  friend,  the 
painter  Anselm  Feuerbach,  he  made  a  setting  of  Schiller's  Nanie,  and  then  set 
to  work  on  the  sketches  that  had  been  accumulating  for  the  piano  concerto. 
(By  this  time,  Brahms  had  established  a  regular  pattern  for  his  year: 
concentrated  compositional  work  was  done  during  the  summers  in  various 
Austrian  or  Swiss  villages  and  small  towns,  each  visited  for  two  or  three 
years  in  a  row  and  then  dropped,  while  winters  were  the  season  of  sketches, 
proofreading,  and  concerts).  On  7  July,  he  reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von 
Herzogenberg,  perhaps  his  closest  musical  confidante  of  those  years,  that  he 
had  finished  a  "tiny,  tiny  piano  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo." 
Writing  on  the  same  day  to  the  pianist  Emma  Engelmann,  he  is  not  quite  so 
coy,  though  Billroth  was  sent  his  copy  with  a  remark  about  "a  bunch  of  little 
piano  pieces."  The  measure  of  Brahms's  sureness  about  the  work  is  to  be 
found  in  his  singling  it  out  for  dedication  "to  his  dear  friend  and  teacher 
Eduard  Marxsen."  Marxsen,  to  whom  Brahms  had  been  sent  by  his  first 
teacher.  Otto  Cossel,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  was  born  in  1806  and  had  studied 
with  Carl  Maria  von  Bocklet,  the  pianist  who  had  played  in  the  first 
performance  of  Schubert's  E-flat  trio,  and  his  orchestral  version  of 
Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata  was  widely  performed  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Brahms's  devotion  lasted  until  the  end  of  Marxsen's  life  in  1887.  The 
choice  of  the  B-flat  concerto  as  occasion  for  the  long-delayed  formal  tribute 
to  his  master  is  surely  significant:  not  only  was  the  piano  Marxsen's 
instrument  as  well  as  his  own,  but  Brahms  must  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last 
achieved  what  had  eluded  him  in  the  wonderful  D  minor  concerto,  namely 
the  perfect  fusion  of  inspirational  fire  with  that  encompassing  technique 
whose  foundations  were  laid  in  those  long-ago  lessons  in  Hamburg. 

It  was  the  last  work  Brahms  added  to  his  repertory  as  a  pianist,  and  for 
someone  who  had  long  given  up  regular  practising  to  get  through  it  at  all  is 
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amazing.  After  the  premiere,  Brahms  took  the  work  on  an  extensive  tour  of 
Germany  with  Hans  von  Biilow  and  the  superb  Meiningen  Orchestra: 
Leipzig  resisted  once  again,  but  elsewhere  the  reception  was  triumphant. 
People  tended  to  find  the  first  movement  harder  to  grasp  than  the  rest,  and 
almost  universally  a  new  relationship  between  piano  and  orchestra  was 
noted,  phrases  like  "symphony  with  piano  obbligato"  being  much  bandied 
about.  With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  it  is  mainly  that  Brahms  knew  the 
concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  better  than  his  critics  and  was  prepared 
to  draw  more  imaginative  and  far-reaching  conclusions  from  the  subtle 
solo-tutti  relationship  propounded  in  those  masterpieces  of  the  classical 
style. 

Brahms  begins  by  establishing  the  whole  range  of  the  solo's  capabilities. 
The  piano  enters  with  rhythmically  cunning  comment  on  the  theme  sung  by 
the  horn.  This  is  poetic  and  reticent,  though  there  is  also  something  quietly 
assertive  in  the  way  the  piano  at  once  takes  possession  of  five-and-a-half 
octaves  from  the  lowest  B-flat  on  the  keyboard  to  the  F  above  the  treble 
staff.  When,  however,  the  woodwinds  and  then  the  strings  continue  in  this 
lyric  vein,  the  piano  responds  with  a  cadenza  that  silences  the  orchestra 
altogether.  But  this  cadenza,  massive  and  almost  violent  though  it  is,  settles 
on  a  long  dominant  pedal  and  demonstrates  that  its  "real"  function  is  to 
introduce,  as  dramatically  as  possible,  an  expansive  and  absolutely  formal 
orchestral  exposition.  Perhaps  the  greatest  moment,  certainly  the  most 
mysterious  and  original,  of  this  magisterial  movement  is  the  soft  dawning  of 
the  recapitulation,  the  horn  call  and  its  extensions  in  the  piano  being  now 
gently  embedded  in  a  continuous  and  flowing  texture,  an  effect  that 
suggests  that  the  opening  of  the  movement  should  be  played  not  as  an 
introduction  in  a  slower  tempo,  but  as  the  real  and  organic  beginning.  When 
all  this  occurs,  you  remember  the  piano's  earlier  eruption  into  the  cadenza, 
and  the  contrast  now  of  the  entirely  lyrical  continuation  is  the  more 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violinist 

BERLIOZ 'Waverley' Overture 

MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 

BIZET 'Carmen' Suite 

SARAS  ATE  'Zigeunerweisen' 

The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 

at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 


poignant  for  that  memory.  One  tends  to  think  of  this  concerto  as  essentially 
declamatory  and  as  the  quintessential  blockbuster,  but  the  expression  mark 
that  occurs  more  often  than  any  other  is  "dolce"  (followed  in  frequency  by 
"leggiero"\). 

Beethoven  had  to  answer  tiresome  questions  about  why  there  were  only 
two  movements  in  his  last  piano  sonata,  and  now  Brahms  was  constantly 
asked  to  explain  the  presence  of  his  "extra"  Scherzerl.  He  told  Billroth  that  the 
first  movement  appeared  to  him  "too  simple  [and  that]  he  required  something 
strongly  passionate  before  the  equally  simple  Andante."  The  answer  half 
convinces:  simplicity  is  not  the  issue  as  much  as  urgency  and  speed.  Long- 
range  harmonic  strategy,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Andante  to  come, 
must  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Brahms's  decision.  The  contrast,  in  any  event, 
is  welcome,  and  the  movement,  in  which  one  can  still  sense  the  biting 
double-stops  of  Joachim's  violin,  goes  brilliantly. 

The  first  and  second  movements  end  in  ways  meant  to  produce  the 
ovations  they  got  at  their  early  performances  (and  how  priggish  and  anti- 
musical  the  present  custom  that  indiscriminately  forbids  such 
demonstrations  between  movements).  From  here  on,  Brahms  reduces  the 
scale  of  his  utterance,  trumpets  and  drums  falling  silent  for  the  remainder  of 
the  concerto.  The  Andante  begins  with  a  long  and  famous  cello  solo,*  which, 
like  its  oboe  counterpart  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Violin  Concerto,  becomes 
increasingly  and  ever  more  subtly  enmeshed  in  its  surroundings  (and  thus 
less  obviously  soloistic).  The  piano  does  not  undertake  to  compete  with  the 
cello  as  a  singer  of  that  kind  of  song.  Its  own  melodies  stand  on  either  side  of 
that  style,  being  more  embellished  or  more  skeletal.  The  key  is  B-flat,  the 
home  key  of  the  concerto  and  thus  an  uncommon  choice  for  a  slow 
movement,  the  most  famous  precedent  being  Brahms's  own  earlier  piano 
concerto,  but  the  excursions  within  the  piece  are  bold  and  remarkable  in 
their  effect.  For  an  example,  it  is  its  placement  in  the  distant  key  of  F-sharp 
that  gives  the  return  of  the  cello  solo  its  wonderfully  soft  radiance. 

The  finale  moves  gently  in  that  not-quite-fast  gait  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  Brahms.  A  touch  of  gypsy  music  passes  now  and  again,  and  just  before  the 
end,  which  occurs  without  much  ado,  Brahms  spikes  the  texture  with 
triplets. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


V-.^(l 


'Five  years  later  Brahms  found  another  beautiful  continuation  from  the  same  melodic 
germ  in  the  song  "Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer." 
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Sequoia  String  Quartet 
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Since  its  founding  in  1972,  the 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  has 
established  itself  as  one  of  America's 
leading  chamber  ensembles,  gaining 
national  prominence  in  1976  by 
winning  the  prestigious  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Chamber  Music  Award. 
The  Sequoia  Quartet's  current  season 
includes  performances  at  Amherst 
College,  Rockefeller  University, 
University  of  Iowa,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  and  the  University 
of  Washington.  During  its  two 
transcontinental  tours,  the  ensemble 
is  presented  by  the  chamber  music 
societies  of  Buffalo,  Kalamazoo,  and 
Ames.  Of  special  note  are  debut 
appearances  at  Kaufman  Concert  Hall 
in  New  York  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Sequoia  String  Quartet  is  also  active 
in  the  recording  studios,  with  albums 
of  music  by  Prokofiev,  Mozart, 
Weber,  Boccherini,  Schoenberg,  and 


Mel  Powell  available  on  Nonesuch  and 
a  Ravel/Bartok  disc  on  the  Delos  label. 
The  Sequoia  String  Quartet  is 
Quartet-in-Residence  at  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts,  where  each  of 
the  ensemble's  members  holds  a 
faculty  appointment. 

Violinist  Yoko  Matsuda  came  to  the 
United  States  from  her  native  Japan 
to  study  with  Broadus  Erie  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Music,  where  she  received 
her  master  of  music  degree.  A  winner 
of  the  Merriv^^eather  Post  Com- 
petition, she  has  performed  with 
major  American  orchestras,  as  well  as 
in  recital  and  on  radio  and  television. 
Ms.  Matsuda  was  a  member  of  the 
Yale  Quartet,  and  she  has  appeared 
with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of 
Lincoln  Center,  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  and  Music  from  Marlboro. 
The  founding  music  director  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Summer  Concert  series 
in  Connecticut,  a  founding  member  of 
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the  Sequoia  Quartet,  and  head  of  the 
String  Department  at  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts,  Ms.  Matsuda 
presented  the  world  premiere  of 
Mamiya's  Violin  Concerto  with  the 
Tokyo  Metropolitan  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  she  performs 
regularly  in  Japan  both  in  recital  and 
with  orchestra. 

Miwako  Watanabe  came  to  the 
United  States  to  study  violin  with 
Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music,  then  went  to  Europe  to 
extend  her  training  with  Sandor 
Vegh.  In  addition  to  solo 
performances  there,  she  formed 
several  chamber  ensembles  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Munich  Bach 
Orchestra  under  the  late  Karl  Richter, 
toured  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
Ms.  Watanabe  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Violist  James  Dunham  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts.  A 
founding  member  of  the  Sequoia 
Quartet,  he  has  participated  in  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival,  Chamber 
Music  Northwest,  the  Marlboro 
Music  Festival,  and  Music  from 
Marlboro.  Mr.  Dunham  was  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
Orchestra,  and  he  served  as  principal 
violist  of  the  California  Chamber 
Symphony.  He  spends  summers  as 
resident  violist  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Concerts  in  Connecticut. 

Cellist  Robert  Martin  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Curtis  Institute,  where  he 
studied  with  Leonard  Rose  and 
Orlando  Cole.  He  has  participated  in 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  and  the 
Casals  Master  Classes,  and  he  has 
given  solo  performances  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  and 
Mexico  City.  In  1974  he  toured  the 
Far  East  under  the  auspices  of  the 


Department  of  State.  He  was 
principal  cellist  of  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Group  for 
Contemporary  Music  in  New  York, 
and  the  Center  of  the  Creative  and 
Performing  Arts  in  Buffalo,  and  he 
has  recorded  for  CRI  and  Epic. 


Peter  Zazof  sky 


Violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  gave  his  first 
public  performance  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  Youth  Concert  in  1965 
when  he  was  eleven.  Since  then  he 
has  appeared  with  such  major 
orchestras  as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  the  Bal- 
timore Symphony,  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  the  Montreal  Symphony, 
the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  under  the 
direction  of  such  eminent  conductors 
as,  among  others,  Andrew  Davis, 
Charles  Dutoit,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Witold  Rowicki,  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 
Mr.  Zazofsky  is  also  acclaimed  for  his 
solo  recitals,  his  chamber  music 
performances  with  Music  from 
Marlboro,  and  his  duo  recitals  in 
Europe  with  pianist  Malcolm  Frager. 
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International  attention  first  focused 
on  Peter  Zazofsky  when  he  won  a 
string  of  significant  prizes,  including 
the  bronze  medal  of  the  1977 
Wieniawski  Competition  in  Poland, 
the  first  prize  of  the  1979  Montreal 
International  Competition,  and  the 
second-prize  gold  medal  and  Eugene 
Ysaye  Prize  of  the  1980  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Competition, 
the  latter  event  televised  throughout 
Europe.  He  has  since  played  more 
than  sixty  concerts  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  including  performances  with 
the  Belgian  National  Orchestra,  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Amsterdam  Philharmonic.  He  has  also 
performed  in  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  France,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Colombia,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
In  April  1983,  Mr.  Zazofsky  made  his 
debut  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
performing  the  Dvorak  Violin 
Concerto  under  the  direction  of  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Other  highlights  of  the 
1982-83  season  included  tours  of 
Germany  with  the  Philharmonia 
Hungarica  and  the  Bamberg 
Philharmonic,  his  first  performances 
in  Israel,  appearances  with  the  Kansas 
City  and  Milwaukee  symphonies,  and 
his  New  York  recital  debut.  He  also 
served  on  the  jury  of  the  1983 
Montreal  International  Competition, 
the  first  winner  to  be  so  honored. 

Peter  Zazofsky  was  born  in  Boston. 
His  father  was  a  first  violinist  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  as  well  as  soloist 
with  the  orchestra,  and  his  mother 
played  the  cello.  His  first  teacher  was 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  he  studied 
piano  and  composition  with  Henry 
Lasker.  He  later  studied  with  Dorothy 
Delay,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Ivan 
Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  In 
1983-84,  Mr.  Zazofsky  will  perform 
in  Bonn,  Brussels,  Copenhagen, 
Zurich,  Rotterdam,  Lisbon,  Los 
Angeles,  Tel  Aviv,  and  throughout 


Italy.  He  has  been  invited  to  perform 
concertos  by  Nielsen  and  Mendels- 
sohn with  the  Danish  National 
Orchestra  on  its  spring  tour,  which 
includes  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Carnegie  Hall.  Peter  Zazofsky  has 
recorded  sonatas  by  Prokofiev, 
Schubert,  and  Schumann  for 
Polygram  and  shorter  works  by 
Kreisler,  Saint-Saens,  Ysaye,  and 
Wieniawski  for  Phonic  records.  His 
performance  of  the  Bartok  Second 
Concerto,  live  from  Brussels,  is 
available  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
This  weekend's  concerts  mark  Mr. 
Zazofsky's  second  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  in 
November  1980  he  performed  the 
Prokofiev  G  minor  Concerto  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  during  the  orchestra's 
hundredth-anniversary  season. 


Gilbert  Kalish 


Born  in  1935,  Gilbert  Kalish  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Columbia 
College  and  studied  piano  with 
Leonard  Shure,  Isabella  Vengerova, 
and  Julius  Hereford.  He  appears 
regularly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he  has 
toured  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  and  he  has  been  heard  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
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Orchestra  and  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic. Noted  for  his  perfor- 
mances of  twentieth -century  repertory, 
Mr.  Kalish  has  long  been  the  pianist 
of  the  contemporary  Chamber 
Ensemble,  and  he  has  played  concertos 
of  Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen,  and 
Stravinsky.  He  has  performed  as 
soloist  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  he 
may  be  heard  on  recordings  for  CBS, 
CRI,  Desto,  Folkways,  and  Nonesuch. 
His  recordings  for  the  latter  com- 
pany include  several  volumes  of 
Haydn  piano  sonatas,  a  recent 
Schubert  album,  Charles  Ives's 
Concord  Sonata,  and  numerous 
albums  with  his  frequent  collaborator, 
mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani.  He 
has  been  guest  pianist  with  the 
Juilliard  and  Concord  string  quartets, 
and  a  frequent  participant  at  the 
Ojai  Festival.  Mr.  Kalish  is  an  artist- 
in-residence  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  and 
Head  of  Keyboard  Activities  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood. 


Andre  Previn 
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GREAT  BARRINGTON  OFFICE 
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Music  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  since  1976,  Andre  Previn 
is  known  worldwide  as  one  of 
today's  finest  conductors  and  also 
for  his  achievements  as  pianist, 
composer,  and  television  personality. 
Mr.  Previn  studied  classical  music  as 
a  child  in  his  native  city  of  Berlin, 
and  later,  in  California,  where  the 
Previn  family  moved  in  the  early 
1940s,  he  studied  composition  with 
Joseph  Achron  and  Mario  Castelnqovo- 
Tedesco  and  conducting  with  Pierre 
Monteux.  Since  1960,  Mr.  Previn 
has  been  sought  as  a  guest 
conductor  by  the  world's  major 
orchestras,  including  those  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  Amsterdam,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Copenhagen. 
From  1967  to  1969  he  was  music 
director  of  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  succeeding  John  Barbirolli, 
and  in  1968  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he 
retained  until  1979,  when  he  was 
named  conductor  emeritus.  In 
September  1971  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  to  which 
he  has  returned  many  times.  He  also 
conducts  regularly  at  the  Salzburg 
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Festival.  From  1972  to  1974  Mr.  Previn 
was  artistic  director  of  the  South 
Bank  Music  Festival  in  London,  and 
in  1977  he  was  artistic  director  for 
the  Queen's  Jubilee  Festival.  In  1984, 
while  still  retaining  the  music 
directorship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, he  will  become  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  London. 

Mr.  Previn  assumed  the  post  of 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  music  director 
in  August  1976,  succeeding  William 
Steinberg.  His  impact  was  felt 
immediately  with  the  expansion  of 
the  symphony's  subscription  concert 
schedule,  reinstatement  of  the 
orchestra  into  the  recording  business, 
and  additional  exposure  via  the  PBS 
series  "Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh," 
for  which  Mr.  Previn  has  earned  two 
Emmy  nominations.  In  May  and  June 
of  1978,  Mr.  Previn  led  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  on  a  five- 
country  European  tour,  and  he 
returned  with  them  in  1982  for  a 
six-country,  twelve-city  tour  which 
included  stops  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  London.  Mr.  Previn's 
recordings  number  nearly  100  major 
works  and  albums  currently  available, 
including  an  extensive  catalogue 
with  the  London  Symphony  for 
Angel  records.  In  1977  Angel  began 
recording  Mr.  Previn  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  he  and  the 
Pittsburgh  also  record  for  Phono- 
gram International  for  release  on  the 
Philips  label.  Mr.  Previn  has  a  long- 
term  contract  with  BBC  Television 
and  won  the  British  Critics  Award 
for  TV  Music  Programs  in  1972  and 
1976.  Mr.  Previn  has  been  a  guest 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977 
and  for  the  past  three  summers;  he 
made  his  first  Symphony  Hall 
appearances  with  the  orchestra 
leading  two  programs  in  October/ 
November  1982. 


Mr.  Previn  is  also  a  composer 
whose  music  includes  a  cello  concerto, 
a  guitar  concerto,  a  song  cycle  for 
Dame  Janet  Baker,  two  suites  of 
preludes  commissioned  and  per- 
formed by  pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy, 
and  a  music  drama.  Every  Good  Boy 
Deserves  Favour,  on  which  he  col- 
laborated with  playwright  Tom 
Stoppard  and  which  was  presented  in 
a  command  performance  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  during  the  1977  Silver 
Jubilee  celebrations.  His  recent  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works 
commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

Horacio  Gutierrez 


Horacio  Gutierrez  made  his  pro- 
fessional debut  in  1970  with  Zubin 
Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic immediately  after  he  won 
the  Tchaikovsky  Competition  silver 
medal  in  Moscow.  Since  then,  he  has 
appeared  on  numerous  occasions  with 
Mr.  Mehta  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  In  May  1982  Mr. 
Gutierrez  won  the  Avery  Fisher 
Prize,  which  is  now  given  to  an 
American  artist  with  an  already 
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established  international  career.  As 
the  Avery  Fisher  Prize  winner,  Mr. 
Gutierrez  appeared  again  with  Mehta 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  with 
the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  as 
guest  artist  with  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  Other 
1982-83  season  highlights  include 
appearances  in  Boston  and  New  York 
with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle  in 
Beethoven's  Fourth  Concerto;  a 
nationally  televised  broadcast  of  the 
Rachmaninoff  Third  Concerto  on 
"Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh";  concerts 
with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  the  Chicago  Symphony  at 
Ravinia,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  at 
Tanglewood;  and  three  recitals  at  the 
Bermuda  Festival.  Mr.  Gutierrez 
gives  annual  recitals  in  cities 
throughout  the  Western  hemisphere 
and  Europe,  and,  having  already  given 
four  Carnegie  Hall  recitals,  he  makes 
his  first  recital  appearance  on  the 
"Great  Performers  at  Lincoln  Center" 
series  in  April  1984.  Also  during  the 
1983-84  season,  his  New  York 
appearances  include  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  performances  with  the  Cleveland 
Quartet  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  Guarneri  Quartet  at  Alice 
Tully  Hall.  During  his  1983-84  six- 
week  European  tour,  Mr.  Gutierrez 
will  perform  with  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw,  the  Frankfurt 
Symphony,  the  Rotterdam  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, and  he  will  give  recitals  in 
London,  Rotterdam,  and  Cologne.  In 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Gutierrez  has 
appeared  with  Lorin  Maazel  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Orchestre 
National  de  France;  and,  under  Andre 
Previn's  direction,  with  the  London 
Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  He  has  per- 


formed with  maestros  Ozawa,  Levine, 
Tennstedt,  Leinsdorf,  de  Waart,  and 
Masur,  among  others,  and  he  also 
performs  regularly  with  the  London 
Philharmonic,  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the 
orchestras  of  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Detroit,  and  Washington.  Mr. 
Gutierrez's  releases  on  Angel/EMI 
include  the  first  piano  concertos  of 
Tchaikovsky  and  Liszt  with  Andre 
Previn  and  the  London  Symphony; 
the  Schumann  and  Grieg  concertos 
with  Klaus  Tennstedt  and  the  London 
Philharmonic;  and  an  all-Liszt  solo 
album  including  the  B  minor  Sonata. 

Born  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Horacio 
Gutierrez  appeared  as  guest  soloist 
with  the  Havana  Symphony  Orchestra 
when  he  was  eleven.  He  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  with  his  family  in  1962 
and  in  1967  became  an  American 
citizen.  A  graduate  of  the  Juilliard 
School,  Mr.  Gutierrez  first  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
November  1971,  having  performed 
at  Tanglewood  with  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  the  Boston  Pops  two  years  earlier. 
His  most  recent  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  with 
Andre  Previn  in  1980,  performing  the 
Rachmaninoff  Third  Piano  Concerto. 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

TO  THE 

1983-84  SEASON  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  IN  BOSTON  AND 

CARNEGIE  HALL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Brochures  with  complete  program  and  ticket  information  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  season  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 
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since  1923 
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most  distinguished  families.  Swimming  pools,  decking  and  landscaping  aesthetically 

Integrated  for  the  most  harmonious  setting. 

References  and  Portfolio  by  request. 


Scott  Swimming  Pools 

Washington  Road ,  Dept  C 

Woodbury,  CT  06798 


fi 


Woodbiuy  HQ  (203)  263-2108 
Lakevme  Office  (203)  435-9500 
24-hoiu:  telephone  access 


SCOTT 


©1983  SSPI 


Distinguished  Swimming  Environments  Since  1937 
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Retireinent  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  m  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  contintdng  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 

Fhone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


CAR! (ION  WIIIAROVIIIAOI 
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Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 
A  non-profit  corporation 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Give  something  more  to  music.  Do  something  special  this  year  and  become  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood.  Every  contributor  is  a  Friend,  but  if  you  give 
$35  or  more,  you  will  receive  many  benefits  that  will  increase  your  enjoyment 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  concert'season. 


Individual  $35/ 
Family  $50 


Contributors 
of  $75 


Contributors 
of $125 


Contributors 

of  $175 


Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  may  attend  free  concerts 
performed  by  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
BSO's  distinguished  academy  for  advanced  study  in  music. 

The  fascinating  Talks  and  Walks  series,  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  is  available  to  all  Friends.  These  informal 
talks  feature  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or  guest 
artist  and  are  followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Reservations  can  be  made  through  the  Friends' 
Office. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  newsletter,  B50,  will 
keep  Friends  informed  of  all  Symphony  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

Family  membership  provides  the  benefits  described  above 
for  member,  spouse,  and  all  children  21  years  of  age  and 
under. 

Same  privileges  as  for  Family  membership;  in  addition, 
donors  will  receive  an  advance  Tanglewood  concert  schedule 
and  ticket  application  form  in  the  early  spring,  prior  to  sale 
to  the  general  public. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  enjoy  the 
Tanglewood  Tent,  a  pleasant  gathering  place  where  oar 
service  is  provided  and  picnic  space  is  available  on  concert 
days.  Call  the  Friends'  Office  for  box  supper  orders  and 
reservations. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  use  special 
parking  areas  located  at  the  Hawthorne  Street  entrance  or 
the  West  Street  entrance  for  BSO  and  BMC  events. 


BUSINESS 
MEMBERSHIP 

$200 


Business  memberships  are  a  vital  component  of  the  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  program.  Business  support  adds  a 
special  dimension  of  community  participation  to  the  Friends. 
All  contributions  of  $200  or  more  from  Business  donors  will 
be  recognized  in  each  weekend  concert  program  during  the 
Tanglewood  festival  season. 


Contributors 
of $250 

Contributors 
of  $500 

Contributors 
of  $1,000 


Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  may  request  a 
complimentary  recording  by  the  BSO. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  are  eligible  to 
attend  pre-concert  suppers  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  at 
Seranak  at  a  fixed  price. 

Same  privileges  as  above;  in  addition,  donors  will  be  entitled 
to  special  ticket  assistance  during  the  Tanglewood  summer 
concert  season. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

There  are  several  opportunities  to  support  Tanglewood  and  the  training 
of  young,  talented  musicians  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  For  your 
generous  participation  in  these  efforts  you  will  receive  the  privileges 
described  below.  Donors  interested  in  the  Fellowship  Program  should 
contact  Acting  Director  of  Development  Joyce  Snyder  Serwitz  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  (617)  266-1492. 


$1,250  Partial 
Fellowship 


$2,000 
Fellowship 


$50,000 

Fellowship 

Endowment 


A  donor  of  $1,250  will  be  contributing  toward  the  training 
of  a  young,  talented  musician  at  the  BMC,  will  be  invited  to 
attend  a  special  reception  with  Fellowship  recipients,  and 
will  be  listed  in  the  Tanglewood  program  at  the  end  of  the 
concert  season,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 

A  donor  of  $2,000  will  be  the  sponsor  of  a  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Fellowship,  helping  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  an 
eight-week  summer  study  program.  Donors  will  be  invited 
to  a  special  reception  with  their  Fellowship  recipient  and  will 
be  listed  in  the  program,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 

A  gift  of  $50,000  will  endow  a  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Fellowship,  providing  sustaining  support  for  the  program, 
and  enabling  one  Fellowship  student  each  year  to  study  ^t 
Tanglewood.  Donors  will  be  invited  to  a  special  reception 
with  their  Fellowship  recipient  and  will  be  listed  in  the 
program,  as  well  as  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
Tanglewood  membership. 
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Listen  to  a  Secret 

Nestled  in  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  Hills  are  456  acres  of  country 

hospitality  and  enjoyment— the 

Oak  n'  Spruce,  an  interval  ownership 

resort.  Open  year  round, 

Oak  n'  Spruce  provides  country 

living  accommodations.  New  England 

style  cuisine,  golf,  tennis,  fishing, 

swimming,  a  full  health  club, 

entertainment  and  much  more. 

Words  can  only  begin 

to  describe  the  serenity  and  charm 

here.  You  must  see 

Oak  n'  Spruce  for  yourself. 

Join  us,  as  our  guest, 

for  a  sumptuous 

Sunday  Rrunch  and 

share  the  secret. 

Anytime  during  the  Tanglewood 

BSO  Concert  Season,  present  your 

concert  ticket  stubs  at  our  main  dining 

room  for  a  complimentary 
Sunday  Brunch  (10:30  A.M.-3:30  P.M., 

limit— 2  tickets  per  brunch). 
We  ask  only  that  you  allow  one  of  our 

friendly  staff  to  introduce  you  to 

our  magnificent  grounds  and  facilities. 

Reservations  are  required, 

as  seating  availability  is  limited. 

Come  visit  and  enjoy  the  best  kept 
secret  in  the  Berkshires. 

*Because  alcoholic  beverages  are  served  with 
the  brunch,  guests  must  be  of  legal  age. 

Oak  n^  Spruce  Resort 

South  Lee,  Massachusetts  01 260 

Telephone:  (413)  243-3500 

Outside  MA  (toll-free)  1-800-628-5072 
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Original  Japanese 
Woodblock  Prints. 

June  29-July  17 

Japanese  Uklyo-e 

An  Overview 

July  20-August  7 

The  47  Loyal  Retainers 

Chushingura 

A  Japanese  Epic 

August  10-September  4 

Kuniyoshi  Ukiyo-e  Prints 

Japanese  History  Se  Legend 

Open  Wednesday  thru  Sunday 

10  AM -5  PM  and  by  appointment 

Seeitonk  Road 

in  Great  Barrington 

Call  for  directions:  (413)528-4865 
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^     Shakespeare  under  the  Stars 
X  July  13  -  August  27 


"it   could   not   be   a   better  introduction   to  * 

Shakespeare  for  young  audiences. "  * 

Frank  Rich,  NY.  Times  1981    * 

Their  Sixth  Season  of  ♦ 

* 


T^ne  Comedv  of  Errors 

Directed  by 
Tina  Packer 

also 
during  June,  July  and  August 

The  Mount:  A  Turning  Point 


Box  Office 
413-637-3353 

SHAKESPEARE  &  COMPANY  at  THE  MOUNT 

Lenox.  Massachusetts  01240 


1983  Tanglewood  Talks  &  Walks 


Exclusively  available  to  the  Friends 
of  Music  at  Tanglewood  is  a 

stimulating  series  of  five  Thursday 
lecture-luncheons  in  the  Tanglewood 
Tent,  beginning  at  12:15  p.m.  and 
followed  by  a  guided  tour  of  the 
Tanglewood  grounds.  Guest  speakers 
include  musicians  and  conductors. 
Bring  a  lunch;  coffee  and  tea  will  be 
available. 

Reservations  must  be  prepaid  and 
cannot  be  accepted  by  phone. 
Seating  will  be  determined  in  the 
order  reservations  are  received. 
Special  seating  requests  will  be 
accommodated  to  the  extent  possible. 

The  series  of  five  Talks  &  Walks  is 
available  for  a  fee  of  $12.50; 
individual  tickets  may  be  purchased 
for  $3  per  program.  However,  ticket 
requests  may  be  accepted  only  from 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood. 

Reservations  may  be  made  through 
the  Friends'  Office  or  by  mailing 
your  request  to: 

Talks  &  Walks 

Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
"BSO/Talks  &  Walks" 


July  14 

Edo  de  Waart 

Music  Director 

San  Francisco  Symphony 

July  21 

Sherrlll  Milnes 

Baritone 

July  28 

Maureen  Forrester 

Contralto 

August  4 

Yo-Yo  Ma 

Cellist 

August  11 

Roger  Voisin 

Former  Principal  Trumpet 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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IRRESISTIBLE  BABY  CLOTHES,  ACCESSORIES,  GIFTS  •  WEAVINGS 
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CHURCH  STREET  IN  LENOX    PHONE  637-0340 
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NEEDLEPOINT,  CROSS  STITCH  AND  CANDLEWICKING 


LESSONS 
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Dine  With  Us  at  Seranak 


The  Seranak  Supper  Club 


The  Seranak  Supper  Club  provides  an  elegant  setting  for  dining  and 
relaxing  at  Tanglewood  while  helping  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  same  time.  In  return  for  a  tax-deductible  contribution  of  $500  to  the 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  donors  may  dine  at  the  Supper  Club 
before  the  concerts  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  throughout  the 
Tanglewood  season.  The  evening  begins  with  cocktails  on  the  terrace, 
where  guests  enjoy  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Stockbridge  Bowl.  The 
gourmet  menu  features  the  best  in  continental  cuisine  prepared  by  Chef 
Charles  Voos. 

Once  the  summer  home  of  the  legendary  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Seranak 
is  just  minutes  away  from  the  Tanglewood  grounds,  where  special  parking 
facilities  reserved  for  Seranak  diners  ensure  arrival  at  the  concert  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

For  a  perfect  prelude  to  an  evening  of  glorious  music,  join  us  for  dinner 
at  the  Seranak  Supper  Club.  Members  of  the  Seranak  Supper  Club 
receive  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood.  For  details,  contact  Joyce  Serwitz  in  the  Symphony  Hall 
Development  Office,  (617)  266-1492,  or  send  your  check  payable  to  the 
"Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood"  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


APPLE  TREE  INN 

AND  RESTAURANT 

A  BREATHTAKING  VIEW— EXCELLENT  CUISINE, 

AND  LOVELY  ROOMS  WITH  PRIVATE  BATHS, 

DINNER  5:30-9:30— RESERVATIONS  APPRECIATED 

AFTER  CONCERT  FARE  10  PM-MIDNIGHT 

413-637-1477 
,       224  WEST  ST.,  LENOX,  MA  01240-0699 


On  a  clear  day 
you  can  hear 
Connecticut. 


The  Hartt  School  of  Music  of  the  Univcrsin' 
ot  Hartford  offers  a  wide  range  of  degree 
programs: 

Bachelor  of  Music 
Master  of  Music 
Master  of  Music  Education 
Kodaly  Certificate  (KMTI) 
Artist  Diploma 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 

Whatever  the  program,  our  primarv  concern 
is  the  personal  and  artistic  development  of 
each  student  as  a  total  musician,  prepared  for 
a  career  as  a  performer,  teacher  and  creative 
artist.  If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  us, 
call  203-243-4115  or  write  for  our  color 
brochure.  We're  closer  than  you  think. 

Hartt  School  of  Music 

University  of  Hartford 

West  Hartford,  CT  061 17 


School  of  Music 


The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

1982-83 


Mrs.  Thomas  Morse 
Mr.  Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Co-Ch.a\rmen 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Boston/Tangkwood  Liaison 

Mr.  Kelton  Burbank 

Seer  eta  ry/  Treas  urer 

Mrs.  Peter  Buttenheim 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Conlon,  Jr. 

Tea  Dance 

Mr.  Joseph  Duffy 

Sales  and  Information 

Mrs.  Craig  W.  Fischer 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  John  Gait 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Tanglewood/ Boston  Liaison 

Mr.  William  Graulty 

Community  Affairs 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Nominating  Committee 

Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Fellowship  Students 

Mrs.  Anthony  Massimiano 

Sales  and  Information 

Mrs.  Arthur  Paddock 

Tea  Dance 

Ms.  Julia  Polk 

Fellowship  Students 

Mrs.  George  Ripley 

Talks  &  Walks 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Seranak 

Mr.  Leon  Siegel 

Business 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Nominating  Committee 


As  Near  as  a  Mile, as  Far  as  a  Century. 
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THE  eirrco  cmio 


TOYS 

ACCESSORIES 

CLOTHING 

SF.W  BORS  TO  THES 
CAMP    GIFTS 
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69  CHURCH  STREET 
LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
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LOS  GflTOS 


de  Lenox 


30  Church  St.,  Lenox,  MA  •  413-637-1271 

/v-.x,  Picnic  Baslcets.ciothing,  arts  & 


crafts  from  Latin  America 

Gifts  for  people  as  nutsy 
about  cats  as  we  are 

Antiques  &  Collectibles 

from  more  innocent  times. 

Thurs.-Mon. 
noon  to  six 


COLDUieU.  BANKGR  □ 


ISGOOD  REALTY 

Birchwood  Village  Townhouses 

The  custom  designed 

condominiums  in 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Call  443-4419  or  637-1401 


NORA'S 


© 


W)rld  ofl^shjons 


. . .  For  the 
Young  at  Heart 


Largest  selection  of  Danskin  in  Lenox 

30  Church  Street,  Lenox 

333  Pittsfield-Lenox  Road 

413-637-3253 


etc  of  lenox,  inc. 


Gifts  and  Stationery 
from  simple  to  simply  elegant 


Village  Shopping  Centre  (413)  637-3083 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 


Summer  is  our  time 
to  shine. 
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hand  kriHled  sweaters 


^^in  St. 
YAMAT0  hu%ji»^  jL^rt0«^  MA 


As  Near  as  a  Mile,as  Far  as  a  Century. 


Chii€hO&tr€er 
CAFE 

An  American  Bistro 

69  CHURCH  STREET    LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 


LUNCH 


413  •  637  •  2745 
DINNER  •  SUNDAY  BRUNCH 


REINHOLT 

MAIN  STREET        LENOX,  MA  01240 

WHY  NOT  A  COf^liOHlSlVWi 

Lenox  Of,  Barrlngton 

413-637-1251  413-528-0400 

Stoekbrldge 

413-290-3664 
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THE  LEMON  TREE 

Gifts 

Accessories 

Apparel 

Lenox  Williamstown 


LOOK  AROUND 

OUR  KITCHEN .  .  . 

AND  YOU  WILL  SEE  SIMMERING  STOCKPOTS, 

FRENCH  WHIPS,  AND  ROLLING  PINS— 

THE  TOOLS  OF  A  RESTAURANT  THAT  DOES  ITS 

"COOKING  FROM  SCRATCH.' 

Enjoy  Our  New  Piano  Bar 

PITTSFIELD— LENOX  RD.  RTES.  7&20 
LENOX,  MASS.  (413)  637-1341 


(Bw(S^0JS«e 


The  Gourmet's  Picnic  Service  of  Stockbridge  &  Lenox 

Offering  Distinctive  "o!  fresco"  Feasts 

For  Connoisseurs  of  Outdoor  Dining 

Reservations  Required 

Visa  and  MasterCard  Accepted 

(413)298-4010/298-4059 


new  *  vintage 

&  antique 

CLOTHING 

&  JEWELRY 

• 

LENOX, 

637-0088 
W.  STOCKBRIDGE, 

232-7177 


O'BRIEN  FLORAL  OF  LENOX 

102  MAIN  STREET 
P.O.  BOX  1641 
LENOX.  MASS.  01240 


413-637-0210 


LENOX  &  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

MEN'S  &  WOMEN'S  DISCOUNT 
SWEATERS  &  KNIT  SHIRTS 

OPEN  MON-FR1 10-9     SAT1Q-6     SUN  12-5 


^oWn|i??C.A 
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Fine  food  &  drink 

serv  ed  in  an  autJientic 

New  England  Pub 

(circa  1808) 

open  for  lunch,  dinner;  & 
late-night  snack,  year  'round. 

Snack  spcciahics  inchulc: 

Hccr  -  battered  chicken 

Deep-  Jricci  niozzarella 

StufVeci  potatoe  skins 

I  Ionic  made  onion  rin^s 


GOLDEN  LION  CAFE 

&  INN 


Located  1  mile  east  of  Slockbridge  center 

on  route  102,  Main  Street,  South  Lee,  Mass. 

(413)243-3668  (<i.()Si;i)  Mondays) 


Before  leaving  the  Berkshires  visit 

CHESTERWOOD 


the  Summer  Estate  &  Studio 
of  Daniel  Chester  French 
Sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

Tour  the  Studio,  Residence, 

Barn  Sculpture  Gallery,  Gardens, 

Nature  Walks  and  Museum  Store 

May  thru  October 
Daily  10  am  to  5  pm 
Off  Route  183 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

Chesterwood  is  a  property  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation. 

Also 

Interim  1 

An  Exhibition  of  43  Contemporary 
Outdoor  Sculptures  on  the  Grounds 
2  July— 17  October 


berkshire 
^^^  record 

^--r^  outlet 
^^     '   -inc. 


A  Vast  Selection  of  BARGAIN  PRICED 

Closeouts  &  Overrun  L.P.'s  &  Cassettes 

Plus-Major  Labels  at  Substantial  Discounts. 

428  Pittsfield-Lenox  Rd. 

Lenox,  Mass.  01240 

413-637-2415 

Stop  in  or  Write  &  Let  Us  Put  You  on  Our 

Mailing  List. 

11:30-5:30  Mon.-Sat. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 
CONCERTS 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
65th  Season  of  Chamber  Music 

Aug.  6,  Empire  Brass  Quintet 

Aug.  20,  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

Sept.  4,  Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Sept.  18,  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Sept.  25,  Emerson  String  Quartet 

For  Brochure  and  Ticket  Information  Write 

South  Mountciin  Concerts  Box  23 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  01202 

Box  Office  413  442-2106 


DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS 

The  arts  come  alive  each  summer  for  hundreds  of  youngsters  from  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  and  other  greater  Boston  communities  who  participate  in  "Days  In 
The  Arts"  (DARTS),  a  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  Berkshires  plus  the  rich  cultural  resources 
in  the  area  provide  the  DARTS  students  with  a  perfect  combination  for  learning 
about  the  arts  and  each  other.  The  program,  currently  in  its  sixteenth  year, 
introduces  urban  and  suburban  children  to  a  variety  of  multi-cultural  arts  and  uses 
the  arts  as  the  catalyst  for  reducing  ethnic  stereotyping  and  breaking  down  racial 
barriers.  The  DARTS  kids  learn  about  symphonic  music  when  they  attend 
concerts,  rehearsals,  and  workshops  performed  by  the  world-famous  musicians  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  highly  talented  young  men  and  women 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra;  and  are  introduced  to  dance,  drama,  and 
visual  art  at  such  renowned  cultural  spots  as  Jacob's  Pillow,  the  Berkshire  Ballet, 
the  Clark  Art  Institute,  Chesterwood,  the  Norman  Rockwell  Museum,  the 
Berkshire  Theatre  Festival,  Shakespeare  &  Company,  and  the  Williamstown 
Theatre  Festival.  Time  is  provided  for  swimming  and  softball  as  well  as  for 
participatory  workshops  in  the  arts,  descriptive  writing,  and  self-awareness  that 
are  led  by  resident  arts  specialists  and  teachers  from  the  participating  schools.  As 
an  integral  part  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  activities  at 
Tanglewood,  Days  In  The  Arts  is  a  five-day  adventure  that  enriches  hundreds  of 
young  lives. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Days  In  The  Arts  participants  express 
their  deep  appreciation  to  the  participating  school  systems  and  to  the  following 
corporations  and  foundations  whose  support  makes  the  program  possible: 

The  Boston  Safe  Deposit  Charitable  Trusts,  The  Cambridge  "Foundation, 
The  Clipper  Ship  Foundation,  Honeywell,  The  NEBS  Foundation,  The  Theodore 
Edson  Parker  Foundation,  The  Polaroid  Foundation,  The  Schraff t  Charitable 
Trust,  and  The  Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund  have  contributed  through  the 
Associated  Grantmakers  of  Massachusetts  summer  funding  process.  In  addition, 
support  is  received  from  The  Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation,  The  Arthur  D.  Little 
Foundation,  Parker  Brothers,  The  Stride  Rite  Charitable  Foundation,  and  many 
individual  members  of  the  Council  and  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


KANCOCK 

S1-LAJ<ER 

MLLAGE 

COMNtl'Nm 

INDL'STRJES 


Hardwood  Investments 

Hancock  Shaker  Village  Community  Industries'  wood- 
workers are  "resuming"  fine  Shaker  furniture  production 
techniques.  Their  detailed,  solid  wood  casepieces,  tables, 
oval  boxes,  chairs,  peg  rail  and  mirrors  are  now  available 
for  purchase.  For  details  or  catalog:  Box  898,  Pittsfield, 
MA  01202.  Call  413-442-8381.  Visit  the  shop.  Route  20,  5 
miles  west  of  Pittsfield. 


Featuring  American  Regional  Cuisine 

Hearty  Breakfasts,  8  to  12:30  daily 

English  Tea,  3:30  to  5:00  daily 

Dinners,  5:30  to  10:00  daily  except  Tues. 

After  Concert  Light  Supper, 

10:30  to  12:30  Thurs.  thru  Sat. 

Village  Tavern  Open  Daily 

Serving  Sandwiches  &  Summer  Salads 

16  Church  Street,  Lenox,  MA  01240 
413  637-0020 


The  symphonies 

of  Tonglewood  in  the  Summer, 

the  brilliant  bronze  &  gold 

foliage  of  Fall, 

cross-country  &  downhill 

skiing  in  Winter 

and  the  old-fashioned  charm 

of  lilacs  in  the  Spring. 


For  a  detailed  list 

of  fine  Shops,  Restaurants  &  Inns 

write  to  Lenox  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Box  646,  Lenox,  Massachusetts  01240 

or  telephone  413  637  3646. 

"m 

Year-Round  Elegance  for  Over  a  Century! 


WHITE  PINES 
at  Stockbridge 


next  year. . . 
WALK  to  Tanglewood 
from  your  own  luxury 
condominium 

on  a  quiet  country  estate 
of  unspoiled  woodlands . . . 
of  dramatic  mountain  views. . . 
next  to  Stockbridge  Bowl 
on  Hawthorne  Road 

Please  write  for  more  information 
or  call  for  an  appointment 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  T 

Stockbridge,  MA  01262  /413  637  1140 

or  Reinholt  Realty/413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


The  businesses  listed  below  have  all  contributed  to  Tanglewood.  By 
giving  $200  or  more,  each  business  has  become  a  Business  Friend  of 
Tanglewood  in  1983.  We  are  very  grateful  for  their  support.  We 
encourage  you  to  patronize  the  following  businesses  in  appreciation 
of  their  commitment  to  Tanglewood. 

Leon  L.  Siegel 

Berkshire  Business  Committee 


Ambulatory  &  Emergency 
Medical  Care 

510  Emergency  Walk-In 
510  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Auto  Dealers 

Central  Berkshire  New  Car 

Dealers 
P.O.  Box  926 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Camps 

Camp  Greylock  for  Boys 
Becket,  MA 

Camp  MAH-KEE-NAC 
Lenox,  MA 

Energy 

The  Berkshire  Gas 
Company 

115  Cheshire  Road 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Dresser-Hull 

60  Railroad  Street 

Lee,  MA 

Lipton  Energy 
458  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Finance 

Bank  of  Boston 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Citibank,  N.A. 
399  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 

City  Savings  Bank  of 
Pittsfield 

116  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Credit  Suisse 
100  Wall  Street 
New  York,  NY 

First  Albany  Corporation 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Gelfand,  Rennert  & 

Feldman 
489  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 
Lee  National  Bank 
76  Park  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Lenox  National  Bank 
7  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 
Lenox  Savings  Bank 
35  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Pittsfield  Co-Operative 

Bank 
70  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Home  Supplies 

Carr  Hardware 
537  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Dettinger  Lumber 
24  Warren  Terrace 
Pittsfield,  MA 

CM.  Farrell  &  Sons 
51  South  Church  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Pittsfield  Supply 
501  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Industry 

Sprague  Electric  Company 
North  Adams,  MA 

Walden  Printing  Company 
63  Orange  Avenue 
Walden,  NY 

Insurance 

Bradford  Brownlow  & 

Associates 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Colt  Insurance 
101  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 


McCormick  &  Toole 
397  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Reynolds,  Barnes  &  Hebb 
166  East  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Ernest  Sagalyn 
120  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Stevenson  &  Co. 
34  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Legal 

Howland  &  Sheppard,  P.C. 
Amherst,  MA 

Bernard  Turiel,  P.C. 
One  Penn  Plaza 
250  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  NY 

Manufacturing 

Highpoint  Folding 
Box  Corporation 
337  Plymouth  Avenue 
Fall  River,  MA 

Sheaffer  Eaton 

75  South  Church  Street 

Pittsfield,  MA 

Medical 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Kochman 
60  West  Street 
Lenox,  MA 


Physicians 


Berkshire  Orthopedic 

Associates,  Inc. 
41  Wahconah  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Berkshire  Radiological 

Associates 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Professional 


Canter,  Achenbaum, 

Associates,  Inc. 
950  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 


Realtors 


Barnbrook  Realty,  Inc. 
72  Stockbridge  Road 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

Evergreen  Realty 
140  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Ruffer  Realtors 
163  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

White  Pines  at  Stockbridge 
P.O.  Box  949 
Stockbridge,  MA 

Schools 

Berkshire  Country  Day 

School 
Lenox,  MA 

Berkshire  Learning  Center 
823  North  St. 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Where  to  Eat 

Foxhollow  Resort 
Route  7 
Lenox,  MA 

Gateways  Inn 
71  Walker  St. 
Lenox,  MA 


Morgan  House 
33  Main  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Paulo's  at  Wheatleigh 
West  Hawthorne 
Lenox,  MA 


Where  to  Shop 

Adams  Super  Markets 

Corp. 
Adams,  MA 

Bazaar  Stores 
1145  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY 

Besse  Clarke 
273  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Country  Curtains 
Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 

Elise  Farar,  Inc. 
361  Pittsfield  Road 
Lenox,  MA 
England  Brothers 
89  North  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Goshen  Wine  &  Spirits 
Goshen,  CT 


Jenifer  House 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
Lemon  Tree 
102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Lenox  Kites 
98  Main  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Mazzer's  Lenox  News  & 

Variety 
39  Housatonic  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Mazzer's  Variety  &  Package 

Store 
1  Wilson  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

McClelland  Drug  Store 
43  Main  St. 
Lee,  MA 

Pittsfield  Supply  Company 
501  North  St. 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Price  Chopper  (Golub  Corp) 
501  Duanesburg  Road 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

The  Record  Store 
67  Spring  Street 
Williamstown,  MA 

The  Talbots 
Lenox,  MA 
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Ward's  Nursery 

300  South  Main  Street 

Great  Barrington,  MA 

Zayre  Stores 
Framingham,  MA 


Where  to  Stay 

The  Apple  Tree  Inn 
224  West  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Foxhollow  Resort 
Route  7 
Lenox,  MA 

Laurel  Hill  Motel 
Route  20 
Lee,  MA 

Quincy  Lodge 

19  Stockbridge  Road 

Lenox,  MA 

Red  Lion  Inn 
Stockbridge,  MA 
Susse  Chalet  Motor  Lodge 
Lenox,  MA 

The  Village  Inn 
16  Church  Street 
Lenox,  MA 

Wheatleigh 
West  Hawthorne 
Lenox,  MA 

The  Williams  Inn 
Williamstown,  MA 

Windflower  Inn,  Inc. 

Route  23 

Egremont  Star  Route, 

Box  25 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

Yankee  Motor  Lodge 
Pittsfield  Lenox  Rd. 
Pittsfield,  MA 


Other 

ALNASCO 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Argile  Electronics 

50  W.  17th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Beloit  Corporation 
Jones  Division 
Dalton,  MA 

Berkshire  Broadcasting 
North  Adams,  MA 

Berkshire  Hills  Regional 

School  District 
Main  Street 
Stockbridge,  MA 


C.T.  Brigham 
1561  East  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Business  Services  for 

Medicine,  Inc. 
69  Federal  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Butler  Wholesale 
Pleasant  Street 
Adams,  MA 
Butternut  Basin 
Hurlbut  Road 
Great  Barrington,  MA 

Clarke -Aiken  Company 
Water  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Coca-Cola  Bottling 

Company  of 

Northampton 
366  King  St. 
Northampton,  MA 

Colonial  Consulting 

Corporation  Inc. 
R.R.  42  Indian  Trail 
Brookfield,  CT 

Crane  and  Company 
Byron  Weston  Company 
South  &  Main  Streets 
Dalton,  MA 

Damon  Corporation 
115  Fourth  Street 
Needham  Heights,  MA 

Exclusive  Envelope  Corp. 
58-51  Maspeth  Avenue 
Maspeth,  NY 

Fahey  Beverage 
30  Elmvale  Place 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Joseph  Francese,  Inc. 
551  Fenn  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

General  Electric  Company 
100  Woodlawn  Avenue 
Pittsfield,  MA 

J.  Gerber  &  Co.,  Inc. 

855  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  NY 

Harold  Johansson 
Lee,  MA 

Hickey-Birches  Funeral 

Home 
33  South  Street 
Great  Barrington,  MA 
International  Television 

Trading  Co. 
P.O.  Box  365 
Main  Street 
South  Egremont,  MA 


ITAM  Lodge  #564 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Kaybee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Kelly-Dietrich,  Inc. 
1265  East  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Lee  Lime 
Quarry  Street 
Lee,  MA 

Lipton  Steel  &  Metal 

Products,  Inc. 
458  South  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Merchant  DuVin 

Corporation 
Lenox,  MA 

Northeast  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Company 
366  King  St. 
Northampton,  MA 

Petricca  Industries 
P.O.  Box  1145 
Pittsfield,  MA 

Pincus  Ohrenstein  Bizar 
153  East  53rd  Street 
D'Alessandro  and  Solomon 
New  York,  NY 

Pittsfield  News 
27  Reed  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
Shapiro  &  Sons 
341  Ashland  Street 
North  Adams,  MA 

Sol  Mutterperl  Company 
P.O.  Box  G-830 
358  Belleville  Avenue 
New  Bedford,  MA 

Studley  Press 

151  East  Housatonic  Street 

Dalton,  MA 

Syms,  Inc. 

300  Chubb  Avenue 

Lyndhurst,  NJ 

Tervakoski  USA,  Inc. 
Lenox,  MA 

James  M.  Weber  Sales  Co. 
West  Stockbridge,  MA 


A  little  out  of  the  way. 
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A  lot  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Surprise.  A  Square  in  the  country  that's  anything  but.  An 
unusual  marketplace  brimming  with  uncommon  pleasures. 
A  Restaurant  whose  decor  kaleidoscopes  with  the  seasons. 
A  spirited  Tavern.  A  seasonal  Terrace.  The  mingling  of 
brick,  wood,  and  stone  walls.  A  Square  where  you  can 
savor  fresh,  distinctive  cuisine  and  wander  through  extraor- 
dinary Settings.  Where  you'll  find  singular  luxuries  to  sur- 
round yourself  with.  Exquisite  accessories.  Delicious  colors. 
Things  selected  from  all  over  the  world  for  their  unique 
appeal.  You  will  find  the  Square  in  New  England.  What 
you'll  find  in  the  Square  is  unexpected. 


POCKETKNIFE  SQUARE 

Lakeville,  Connecticut  •  (203)  435-2727 


COMING  CONCERTS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Saturday,  23  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor 
ANDRAS  SCHIFF,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 
Overture  to  The  Impresario 
Piano  Concerto  No.  9 

in  E-flat,  K.271 
Symphony  No.  39 

Sunday,  24  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPHER  HOGWOOD,  conductor 

HANDEL 
Water  Music 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  104,  London 

Thursday,  28  July  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 

Music  of  Schubert  and  Brahms, 
and  Victorian  songs 

Friday,  29  July  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Music  of  Brahms 

Friday,  29  July  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
MEN  of  the  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS 

Alto  Rhapsody 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  No.  4,  Romantic 

Saturday,  30  July  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
KLAUS  TENNSTEDT,  conductor 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BRAHMS 

A  German  Requiem 


Sunday,  31  July  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  3 

DVORAK 

Cello  Concerto 


Wednesday,  3  August  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

Music  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms 


Thursday,  4  August  at  8:30 

Dress  rehearsal  for  Gluck's  Orfeo 
ed  Euridice;  see  6  August 

Friday,  5  August  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

MEMBERS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Tchaikovsky  Souvenir  de  Florence,  Op.  70 

Friday,  5  August  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
EMANUEL  AX,  piano 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5,  Emperor 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  6,  Pathetique 

Saturday,  6  August  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
MARILYN  HORNE,  mezzo-soprano 
BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano 
ERIE  MILLS,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Stage  direction:  David  Kneuss 
Set  design:  John  Michael  Deegan 
Costume  design:  Sarah  G.  Conly 

GLUCK 

Orfeo  ed  Euridice 
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VIETNAMESE  ^JESTAURANT 

A  True  Orient  Expression. 
French/Vietnamese  food 
prepared  to  perfection 
and  served  with  tender, 
loving  care,  along 
the  banks  of  the 
Williams        _^^e 
River. 


West  Stockbrldge.  Massachusetts  (413)  232-7120 
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Discover  Switzerland  in  the 
Berkshires.  Enjoy  true 
European  hospitality 
and  Swiss  Cuisine 
within  the 
settings  of 
this  Historic 
Inn. 


West  Stockbrldge  Massachusetts  (413)  232-4204 
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"A  COUNTRY  ESCAPADE" 

If  you're  looking 

for  country  fun 

and  collectibles. 

West  Stockbridge, 

Mass.  is  a 

natural 

place 

to  look. 


Shaker  Mill  Tavern 

"AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS" 

A  friendly  atmosphere,  outdoor 

seafood  cafe,  terrific  food, 

exciting  entertainment, 

great  fun, 

come 

join  us. 


West  Stockbrldge.  Massachusetts  (413)  232-8565 


paper        blown  &  flat  glass 
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AMERICAN 

CONTEMPORARY 

CRAFTS: 


the  attention  to  beauty  and  perfection 

you  would  expect  from  America's 

new  breed  of  designer  and  master 

craftspeople 


functional  &  collector  pieces 


Sunday,  7  August  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  conductor 
and  pianist 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 
Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239, 

Serenala  notiurna 
Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488 
Symphony  No.  41,  ]upiter 

Thursday,  11  August  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
Music  of  Beethoven 

Friday,  12  August  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  piano 

Music  of  Brahms  and  Franck 

Friday,  12  August  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

ALL-BRAHMS  PROGRAM 
Symphony  No.  4 
Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday,  13  August  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  conductor 
GAIL  DUBINBAUM,  mezzo-soprano 

COPLAND 

An  Outdoor  Overture 

BERNSTEIN 

Symphony  No.  1,  Jeremiah 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  3,  Eroica 


Sunday,  14  August  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

HAYDN 

Overture  to  Armida 

LIEBERSON 

Piano  Concerto  (commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
its  centennial) 

DVORAK 

Symphony  No.  6 

Thursday,  18  August  at  8:30 

(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

SEQUOIA  STRING  QUARTET 

Music  of  Mozart,  Adam,  Babbitt,  and 
Beethoven 

Friday,  19  August  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

PETER  ZAZOFSKY,  violin 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Music  of  Brahms  and  Prokofiev 

Friday,  19  August  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor 
HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  piano 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  92,  Oxford 

BRAHMS 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
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Rumor  has  it  there's  a  European  hotel  hidden  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hills.  Exquisite.  A  private  palace.  Wit/i  a  dining 
experience  to  tantalize  all  your  senses.  V^here  tranquil 
opulence  is  sparked  by  inventive  cuisine,  ^hile  you  feast 
upon  the  deliberate  artistry  of  a  Swiss  chef,  savor  the  fine 
art  that  surrounds  you.  Relax  over  lunch.  Delight  in  dinner 
Linger  after  a  performance.  Explore  the  grounds.  Spend  the 
night  if  you  like.  You  see,  once  you  find  it,  you  may  find  it 
hard  to  leave.  But  you'll  have  to  see  for  yourself  Surprised? 
Dont  be.  \t  might  just  be  the  Berkshires  most  elegantly 
kept  secret 


Lenox  •  413-637-0610 
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Saturday,  20  August  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  conductor 
PETER  ZAZOFSKY,  violin 

WEBER 

Overture  to  Der  Freischiitz 

BERNSTEIN 

Serenade  for  violin  solo, 
strings,  and  percussion 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  No.  1 

Sunday,  21  August  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductor 
DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 

BRAHMS 

Academic  Festival  Overture 

MOZART 

Concerto  in  C  for  flute  and 
harp,  K.299 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of 
Thomas  Tallis 

BRITTEN 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Theme  of  Purcell 

Thursday,  25  August 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Afternoon  events  beginning  at  2:30 
(Gates  open  at  2) 

Gala  concert  at  9  with  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG 

ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  GUNTHER  SCHULLER, 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  and  JOSEPH 
SILVERSTEIN,  conductors 

Program  to  include: 

BERNSTEIN 

Symphonic  Dances  from 

West  Side  Story 

TCHAIKOVSKY 
1812  Overture 

Friday,  26  August  at  7 

(Weekend  Prelude) 

IVO  POGORELICH,  piano 
Music  of  Scarlatti  and  Prokofiev 


Friday,  26  August  at  9 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  97 

RAVEL 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  (complete) 

Saturday,  27  August  at  8:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  DUTOIT,  conductor 
IVO  POGORELICH,  piano 

MOZART 

Overture  to  Don  Giovanni 

CHOPIN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  28  August  at  2:30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
WOMEN  of  the  TANGLEWOOD 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  3 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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CHESTERWGDD 


The  1920's  Summer  Estate 
of  Daniel  Chester  French 

(sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial) 

Off  Route  183,  Stockbridge 


COA.CM 


Mexican  Restaurants 


We're  NOT  so  HOT, 

BUT  ARE  WE  EVER  GOOD! 


140V\^hconah  St.-Pittsfield,MA-413-499-4027 
850State  Rd.-North  Adams,MA>  413-664-4757 

14  1stSt."Trcv,NY-S18-273-7ei6 


Nfi  9665 
Marketing  Tote-$144 


Coach®  Bags,  Belts  and 
Accessories  are  sold  in  our 
own  stores  and  in  selected 
stores  throughout  the 
country. 

We  now  have  Coach®  Stores 
in  Paris,  New  York,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco — 
and  will  soon  open  another 
in  Boston. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  he  happy  to  send 
you  our  24 -page  catalogue. 

The  G^ach  Store 

754-B  Madison  Ave,  Nfw  York  City  10021 
(212)  594-1581 


reSIGNER 
SHOES. 

NON- 
DESIGNER 
PRICES. 


MAXINE 

FINE  FOOTWEAR 

no  Wolf  Road  Albany 

TELEPHONE  (518)  438-4490 

OPEN:  MON.-FRI.  10-9  •  SAl  TIL  6 

SUN:  NOON-5 
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OPEN 
EVERY  DAY 
Daily  9-5:30 
Sundays  10-5 

CHOOSE  FROM  OVER 
30,000  ITEMS 


A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware,  Pewter, 
Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weathervanes,  Braided  & 
Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens,  Gourmet 
Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace 
Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Unique 
Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative  Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics 
&  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furniture,  Authorized 
"Colonial  Williamsburg"  and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions, 
Authentic  Americana    and  distinctive  Country  Clothes 


FABULOUS  FASHIONS 
^.\&  FABRICS 


FINE  FURHTURE 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s  Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 

Berkshire  Headquarters  for  all  of 
McArthur's  Smokehouse  Staples 

Gourmet  Foods 

Papeteries    Finest  Soaps 

Home  Baked  Goods 

Maple  Products 

Aged  Cheddar  Cheese 

Our  Famous  Fresh  Ground 

Ginger  Molasses  Cookies       Peanut  Butter 

Old  Fashioned  Candy         -h^irj-i         ^°^^^® 

Jams  and  Jellies  ia'?>^'^       ^®* 

Imported  Delicacies        ^^^^«^     Honey 

Herbs  and  Spices      Apothecary  Jars    Miniatures 

Preserves    Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


As  featured  'he 

weekly  in       NLVK)(IKEK 


"''  J.TlLL 

f-lLTD. 


^^  Ongoing  Clearance  -¥■¥ 

WlSySfiiLE  WiiBES 

VISIT  OUR 

FASHION  BARGAIN  BARN 

DISPLAYING 

50%  OFF  &  MORE 


igland's  (^mericana  (Marketplace 

GREAT  HARRINGTON,  MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 

1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington     Telephone  413-528-1500 


Remember,  you  haven't  seen  the  Berkshires  if  you  haven't  seen  JENIFER  HOUSE! 
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**  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  IS 
OUR  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FUTURE 

OFOITP    APT**  —Boston  Symphony     eWitt 

^^*   ^-'^*^  ^**-*-*  Music  Director,  SeijiOzawa 


For  Seiji  Ozawa,  a  summer  spent  23  years  ago  as  a  student  at  the        \n^^ 
Berkshire  Music  Center  was  the  catalyst  for  his  professional  career. 
Founded  in  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  represented  the  fulfillment  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  vision  of  what  a  summer  music  festival  should        ■ 
comprise.  Today,  the  BMC  continues  as  this  country's  preeminent  academy 
for  advanced  musical  study  and  performance,  administered  and  financed  by 
a  symphony  orchestra. 

Under  Artistic  Director  Gunther  Schuller,  the  BMC  offers  young 
instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors,  and  composers  an  incomparable 
eight-week  musical  program  from  which  they  graduate  as  seasoned 
musicians.  The  BMC's  alumni  include  conductors  Claudio  Abbado,  hh 

Leonard  Bernstein,  Lorin  Maazel,  and  Zubin  Mehta;  singers  Sherrill 
Milnes,  Leontyne  Price,  and  Shirley  Verrett;  and  composers  as  diverse  as 
Burt  Bacharach  and  Luciano  Berio.  Currently  more  than  20  percent  of  all 
musicians  in  this  country's  major  symphony  orchestras  and  35  percent  of 
all  principal  players  in  those  orchestras  have  attended  the  BMC.      j 

Since  the  principal  criterion  for  admission  to  the  BMC  is  musical,  not 
financial,  the  BMC  necessarily  operates  at  a  substantial  loss  to  the  BSO 
each  year.  Please  show  your  support  for  this  remarkable  resource  by 
making  a  contribution  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  to  the  future  of 
music  itself. 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mail  to  the  Friends* 
Office,  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.  01240.  For  further  information,  please  contact  Joyce 
Serwitz  in  the  Friends'  Office  at  Tanglewood,  or  call  (413)  637-1600. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
1983  Concert  Schedule 


Monday,  4  July  at  2  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
Opening  Exercises 
(admission  free; 
open  to  the  public) 

Tuesday,  12  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Beethoven  Egmont  Overture 
Bernstein  Symphonic  Dances 

from  West  Side  Story 

Wednesday,  13  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  and  Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Saturday,  16  July  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  17  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Fellows 

Monday,  18  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Gunther  Schuller  and 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Program  to  include 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  15 

Wednesday,  20  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Jahja  Ling  conducting 
Copland  An  Outdoor  Overture 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  5 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  8 

Saturday,  23  July  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  24  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  24  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  25  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Tuesday,  26  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Gustav  Meier  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Weber  Overture  to  Oberon 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  27  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 


Saturday,  30  July  at  2:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Jahja  Ling  conducting 
Respighi  Ancient  Airs  and  Dances 
Mozart  "Gloria"  from  Mass  No.  12 
Brahms  "How  lovely  is  thy  dwelling  place' 

from  A  German  Requiem 
Brahms  Song  of  Destiny 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  2, 

Little  Russian 

Sunday,  31  July  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  31  July  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  1  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn  and 

Conducting  Fellows  conducting 
Program  to  include 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  6  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music  —  Young  Artists 

Sunday,  7  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  7  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Monday,  8  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Program  to  include 

Berlioz  Romeo  and  Juliet 
orchestral  excerpts 

Tuesday,  9  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Wednesday,  10  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky  conducting 
Program  to  include 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  3,  Scottish 
Bizet  L'Arlesienne  Suite 

Saturday  13,  August  through 
Thursday,  18  August 

FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
Saturday,  13  August 

—  Festival  Preview  at  1:30  p.m. 
(Tanglewood  Tent) 

—  Concert  I  at  2:30  p.m. 


BEL  LEFONT  A  I  N  E 


A  96-acre  estate 

restored  to  its 

turn-of-the'Century 

elegance. 


Experience  the  best  of  two  worlds. 

The  majestic  splendor 

of  a  country  gentleman's  estate  of  yesteryear 

blends  with  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  today 

—  at  beautiful  Belief  onto  ine. 

Now  available  in  luxuriously  furnished 

Victorian  condominium  suites. 
From  ninety-thousand,  fully  furnished, 
with  excellent  financing  available. 
Only  80  suites  to  be  sold  here 
. . .  ever! 


Please  visit  the  property. 

Kemble  Street,  Lenox,  Mass. 

(637-2170) 


urn 


Sunday,  14  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  II:  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducting* 

Sunday,  14  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  III 

Monday,  15  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  IV 

Tuesday,  16  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  V 

Wednesday,  17  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  VI:  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra,  Gunther 
Schuller  conducting 

Thursday,  18  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

—  Concert  VII* 

Sunday,  14  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Saturday,  20  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Young  Artists 

Sunday,  21  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Sunday,  21  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Monday,  22  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Tuesday,  23  August  at  8:30  p.m. 

Chamber  Music — Young  Artists 

Wednesday,  24  August  at  8:30  p.m. 
Vocal  Recital — Fellows 

Thursday,  25  August 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 
(Afternoon  events  beginning  at  2:30, 
followed  by  gala  orchestra  concert  at  9 
featuring  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Young  Artists  orchestras,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra)* 


Saturday,  27  August  at  2:30  p.m. 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Conducting  Fellows  conducting 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky  conducting 

Program  to  be  announced 

Sunday,  28  August  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music — Fellows 

Schedule  subject  to  change. 

Current  information 

available  each  week 

at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 

Except  where  noted,  admission 
is  by  a  $4  donation  for  chamber 
music  and  vocal  concerts,  and  by 
a  $5  donation  for  orchestra  concerts. 
Members  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood  are  admitted  to  all 
Berkshire  Music  Center  events 
without  charge. 

*Berkshire  Festival  ticket  required 


Programs  designated  "Fellows"  events  are  performed  by  members  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  Fellowship  Program  for  advanced  young  performers  18  years  of  age 
and  older.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  is  comprised  of  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program. 

Programs  designated  "Young  Artists"  events  are  performed  by  members  of  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute's  Young  Artists  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Programs  for  high-school  age  musicians. 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  a  day-long  series  of  concert  performances  and  other 
events  highlighting  the  entire  spectrum  of  Tanglewood  performance  activities, 
including  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program,  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute's  Young  Artists  Program,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
itself.  "Tanglewood  on  Parade"  is  presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  and  concludes  with  a  gala  concert  at  9:00  p.m.  featuring  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra,  the  Young  Artists  Orchestra,  and 
conductors  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller,  John  Williams,  and  Joseph  Silverstein. 
Berkshire  Festival  tickets  are  required  and  are  available  at  the  Tanglewood  box  office. 


«MSl% 


IF  YOU  LIKE 
THE  ARTS 
YOU'LL  LOVE. 


iHatn  Street 


LOCATED  IN  HISTORIC  CHATHAM 
9  MAIN  STREET 
CHATHAM,  NY.    12037 
(518)  392-9044 

10:00  AM  -  5:30  PM    MON  -  SAT 

International  Photo  Engravings,  Antique:    Furniture, 

Books,  Music.    Contemporary  Graphics  and  Posters  in  the 

SHOP  NEXT  DOOR. 

ROSLYN  BREMER,  Proprietor 


Fine  Italian  Cuisine 

Thurs.-Sat.  11:30  a.m.-12:30  a.m. 

Sun.-Wed.  11:30  a.m.-lO  p.m. 

At  Canesh  -  90  C  hurch  Street,  lenox     637-2640 


to  order  call 


c>5 
S^ovable  ^east 

of  Lenox.  Mass.® 

Cjold  Qoutmet^oup 


Vlchyssoise 

potato  leek  base 

sour  cream  &  dill 

toppint* 


© 
and 


(jazpacho 

tomato  base 

thick  &  smooth 

crisp  veggie  topping 


^alade  de  ^Tbulet  a  la  Debussy 

chunks  of  chicken,  whole  gi:apes, 
walnut  halves  with  accent  of  tarragon 

® 

^oeufa  la^ra/Tms 

tender  slices  of  marinated  steak 

served  on  a  bed  of  Oriental  Rice 

ginger  ik  scallion  accents. 

Qthesecake  Elegante 

included  with  the  above: 

freshly  baked  homemade  bread 

napkin  &  cutlery  provided 


$6 


25 

plus  lax 


6371785 


Pick  up  at  rear  of 

104  Main  St.,  Lenox 
(next  to  O'Brien's  Florist) 

Fabulous 

Picnics 

AtA 

IVIoment's 
Notice 


Hours: 


/J 


Thursday 
10  am -7  pm 

Fri  &  Sat 
10  am -8  pm 

Sunday 
10  am-S  pm 

July  &  August 


Xhe  Members  Of  WAMC  Bring  You  Live 
Broadcasts  Of  The  BSO  From  Tanglewood 
All  Summer  Long* 


Please  Join  Us. 


UIAmC/903 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 


For  Program  &  Membership  Information  Write  WAMC 
RO.  Box  13000,  Albany,  NY  12212 


Laurie  M.Wise 


Contemporary  fine  art  jewelry 

Custom  design  service 

Colored  gemstones 

Antique  jewelry 


L  &  H^  NNise 
Goldsmiths  s 

81  Church  St.  (413)  637-1589 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  01 240 


18th  Century  Charm* 

Superb  dining  is  a  traditional  pleasure  at 
The  Williamsville  Inn.  A  country  French 
cuisine  creates  the  most  delicious  veal, 
lamb,  duckhng,  beef  and  seafoods,  comple- 
mented by  piquant  appetizers,  savory 
soups,  crisp  and  tangy  salads,  irresistible 
homemade  breads  and  pastries.  Our  dining 
room  is  open  every  evening  during  July 
and  August.  For  reservations,  call  274-6580. 

HE 

WILLAMSVILLE 

INN 

We  are  located  on  Route  41 

midway  between 

West  Stockbridge  and  Great  Harrington. 

Carl  and  Elizabeth  Atkinson,  Innkeepers 


WMHT  LISTENERS 
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ABOUT  THEIR  MUSIC 

THAT  IS! 

The  next  time  you're  fiddling  with  the  dial,  turn  to  89.1  FM. 
You  may  find  that  you're  serious  about  your  music,  too. 

WMHT  89.1  FM  stereo  classical  music  24  hours  a  day. 


CROS  B  Y'S 


THE  GOURMET  FOOD  SHOP 


.•!• 


'I^  X.. 


STARTERS 

QUICHE,  SMOKED  SALMON  PATE,  HOUSE  PATE,  CHICKEN  LIVER  PATE  WITH  BRANDY, 

pAte  de  campagne,  crudite/tapienade,  prosciutto  and  melon,  antipasto, 
salmon  mousse  with  dill  sauce,  puree  of  white  beans  with  tahini, 
brook  trout  with  horseradish  sauce,  marinated  shrimp  ham  mousse, 

SOUPS 

TOMATO  AND  DILL,  CREAM  OF  WATERCRESS,  BORSCHT  GAZPACHO,  BLACK  BEAN, 
SORREL,  LENTIL,  SPINACH,  PEPPER  AND  LEEKS,  CONSOMME,  ZUCCHINI,  CARROT 
VICHYSSOISE,  CREAM  OF  TOMATO,  MUSHROOM  A  LA  OLGA 


SALADS 

CURRIED  CHICKEN  WITH  GRAPES,  NEW  POTATO,  ORIENTAL  CHICKEN,  TOMATO, 
WILD  RICE  AND  PIGNOLI,  ZITI,  TUNA  AND  WHITE  BEAN,  RATATOULLE, 
BASIL  AND  FLAGEOLET,  COLD  PASTA  WITH  ANCHOVIES  AND  BLACK  OLFVES, 
TORTELLINI  AND  BLACK  FOREST  HAM,  CARROTS  WITH  THYME,  LOBSTER ,  CRAB, 
LEEKS  VINAIGRETTE,  MUSHROOMS  A'LA'GRECQUE,  WHITE  BEANS  WITH  CAVIAR, 
STUFFED  TOMATOES,  ROBIN'S  GINGER  CHICKEN, 


ENTREES 

BAKED  HAM,  CHICKEN  CURRY,  LASAGNA,  VEAL  TONNATO,  BAKED  HSH  IN  CRUMBS, 
SWEDISH  MEAT  BALLS,  PORK  WITH  GREEN  PEPPER  MAYONNAISE,  FILET  OF  BEEF 
VEAL  MARENGO,  STUFFED  ONION,  ZUCCHINI  OR  PEPPER,  FRIED  CHICKEN,  ROAST  BEEF 
COQ  AU  VIN,  SOLE  STUFFED  WITH  CRAB  MEAT,  BEEF  BURGUNDY,  CHICKEN  KIEV, 
STUFFED  CHICKEN  BREAST  VEAL  ORLOFF,  f"^^^^  / 


DESSERTS 

PECAN  PIE,  PROFITEROLES,  OLD  FASHION  CHOCOLATE  LAYER  CAKE,  LEMON  MOUSSE, 
BRANDIED  FRUIT  SALAD,  CHOCOLATE  TORTE,  CHEESE  CAKE,  COOKIES,  RUGULACH, 
POACHED  PEARS  IN  RED  WINE,  CHOCOLATE  MOUSSE,  LEMON  SQUARES,  BROWNIES, 
APPLE  TURNOVER, 
WE  HAVE  A  SELECTION  OF  OVER  SIXTY  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  CHEESES 


62  CHURCH  STREET  LENOX,  MASS  01240 
TELEPHONE  637-3396  OPEN  SEVEN  DAYS 


ANTIQUES 

Country  English 
"Stripped  Pine" 


6  FLOORS  &  12  SHOPS 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of  18th  and  19th  century  English, 
Irish  and  Welsh  country  furniture  and  accessories  from  Great 
Britain.  All  our  "Stripped  Pine"  has  a  rich,  warm  pine  patina. 

Berkshire  School  Rd.  &  Rt.  41,  Sheffield,  Ma.  413-229-8307 
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GE  Engineering  Plastics. 
Building  A  Global  Future 
In  The  Berkshires. 


There  could  be  no  better  setting 
than  the  Berkshires  for  the  world- 
class  Plastics  Technology  Center 
now  under  construction  in  Pittsfield 
at  General  Electric  Plastics' 
world  headquarters. 

This  multi-nnillion-dollar.  state-of- 
the-art  facility  reflects  the  connnnit- 
nnent  to  nnaterials  innovation  and 
excellence  that  has  made  GE  Plastics 
the  global  leader  in  engineering 
plastics  technology.  It  reaffirms 
our  continuing,  vital  role  in 
the  Berkshire  community. 
And  It  symbolizes  our 
pledge  to  people  here  and 
everywhere:  to  bring 
good  things  to  life 
through  better 
materials  for  safer, 
longer  lasting  products. 

Join  us  in  the  exciting 

world  of  advancing 

materials  technology. 

Plan  to  visit  the  new 

GE  Plastics  Technology 

Center  when  it  opens 

in  1984. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Paslcnc  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Al.so  available  in  party-.size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Saturday,  20  August  at  8:30 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
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WEBER 


Overture  to  Der  Freischiitz 


BERNSTEIN 


Serenade  (after  Plato's  Symposium)  for  solo 
violin,  string  orchestra,  harp,  and  percussion 

I.  Phaedrus;  Pausanias  (Lento  —  Allegro) 

II.  Aristophanes  (Allegretto) 

III.  Eryximachus  (Presto) 

IV.  Agathon  (Adagio) 

V.   Socrates;  Alcibiades  (Molto  tenuto — 
Allegro  molto  vivace) 

PETER  ZAZOFSKY 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor.  Opus  39 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  —  Allegro  energico 
Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 
Allegro 

Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante  — 
Allegro  molto 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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NOTES 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture  to  Der  Freischutz 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was  born  in  Rutin,  near  Lubeck,  apparently  on  18  November  1  786, 
and  died  in  London  on  5  June  1826.  He  composed  his  opera  Der  Freischutz  between 
2  July  1817  and  13  May  1820;  the  overture  was  the  last  part  to  be  written  (except  for  some 
small  additions  and  retouchings  to  the  score)  and  was  composed  between  22  February  and 
13  May  1820.  The  opera  received  its  first  performance  in  Berlin  on  18  June  1821 ,  where  it 
was  a  tumultuous  success.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  overture  took  place  only  two 
years  later  in  New  York,  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  20  March  1823  in  a  concert  for  P.H.  Taylor 
and  William  Taylor.  The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Der  Freischutz  is  one  of  those  operas  {Cost  fan  tutte  is  another)  whose  title 
simply  cannot  be  translated  into  a  simple  English  word  or  phrase  without 
losing  much  of  the  point — for  which  reason  it  is  almost  invariably  referred 
to  only  in  the  original  German.  One  occasionally  encounters  "The  Freeshooter," 
but  that  merely  conjures  up  images  of  the  American  wild  west  while 
completely  losing  the  essential  point,  that  the  marksman  in  question  is 
shooting  with  bullets  that  have  been  diabolically  "blessed"  by  a  satanic  figure 
to  guarantee  that  they  will  hit  their  mark  (in  return,  of  course,  for  the  usual 
recompense  in  the  form  of  the  marksman's  soul).  An  opera  entitled  "The  One 
Who  Shoots  with  Diabolical  Magic  Bullets"  would  be  awkward  at  best,  so  we  are  left 
simply  with  Der  Freischutz.  Though  rarely  heard  elsewhere,  Der  Freischutz 
remains  a  repertory  staple  in  the  German-speaking  countries,  where  it 
generated  —  almost  instantly — a  type  of  musical  "forest  romanticism"  that 
re-echoed  through  the  nineteenth  century.  With  this  one  work,  Weber 
became  established  as  the  creator  of  German  romantic  opera. 

The  plot  was  drawn  from  a  short  story  called  "Der  Freischutz"  that  appeared 
in  August  Apel  and  Friedrich  Laun's  Gespensterbuch  (Book  of  Ghosts).  The 
composer  recognized  its  operatic  possibilities  the  minute  he  heard  about  the 
story,  as  early  as  1810,  but  nothing  really  substantive  came  of  his 
enthusiasm  until  he  discussed  the  project  with  the  poet  Friedrich  Kind  in 
Dresden  in  1815.  Kind  produced  the  libretto  that  Weber  eventually  set, 
though  the  title  began  as  Der  Probeschuss  (The  Trial  Shot)  and  then  was 
changed  to  Die  Jagersbraut  (The  Hunter's  Bride)  before  settling  down  to  the  title 
of  the  original  short  story.  The  unusually  long  (for  Weber)  period  of 
composition  came  about  because  the  composer  was  constantly  sidetracked 
by  his  duties  in  conducting  the  German  opera  at  Dresden  (where  he  had  to 
suffer  the  indignity  of  being  regarded  as  a  distant  second  behind  Morlacchi, 
the  director  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  generally  took  precedence  in  choice  of 
singers  and  facilities  for  production)  and  by  orders  from  his  patron,  the  King 
of  Saxony,  for  specific  compositions.  But  its  completion  and  acceptance  for 
performance  in  Berlin  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of 
German  opera  —  and  the  German  theater  in  general,  because  the  premiere 
was  an  unparalleled  triumph;  through  Der  Freischutz,  Weber  managed  to  bring 
Romanticism  into  the  theater,  a  goal  long  sought  without  success  by  his 
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predecessors  among  the  non-musical  dramatists  Tieck,  Brentano,  Schlegel, 
Arnim,  and  Werner.  The  work  was  hailed  at  once  as  a  national  monument 
and  quickly  found  performance  all  over  Europe. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  overture  was  a  great  success  —  it  even  had  to 
be  repeated  on  opening  night  before  the  audience  would  allow  the 
performance  to  continue.  And  it  marks  an  important  change  in  the  way 
composers  have  conceived  the  operatic  overture.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  opera  (about  1600)  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  overture's  principal  function  was  musical,  not  dramatic:  to  warn  the 
audience  that  the  show  was  about  to  start,  to  allow  for  latecomers  to  reach 
their  seats,  and  to  generate  perhaps  a  bit  of  excited  anticipation.  It  is  likely 
that  most  audiences  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  overture  than  audiences 
generally  do  at  Broadway  shows  today.  And  even  if  they  had,  they  would  in 
most  cases  have  heard  music  that  followed  a  strictly  formalized  pattern  but 
offered  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  musical  or  dramatic  preview  of  the  work  to 
come.  Even  Mozart's  overtures,  though  they  tell  something  about  the  principal 
tonality  and  character  of  the  opera,  make  only  the  most  fragile  of  specific 
musical  references  (the  sepulchral  music  of  the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni  is  the 
most  memorable;  Cosi  fan  tutte  offers  only  the  cadential  figure  to  which  the 
title  is  sung  during  the  course  of  the  opera,  and  The  Magic  Flute  overture 
contains  just  the  triple  fanfare  of  the  priests  of  Isis).  Beethoven's  original 
overtures  to  Fidelio  (the  ones  we  call  the  "Leonore  overtures")  actually 
developed  some  of  the  music  from  the  opera  and  included  the  offstage 
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trumpet  call — the  opera's  climactic  moment.  But  Weber  went  a  step  further. 
His  overture  to  Der  Freischiitz  was  conceived  as  a  resume  of  the  entire  drama. 
It  contained  within  itself  the  principal  dramatic  conflicts — carefully  selected 
as  to  choice  of  themes  and  key  —  and  worked  out  the  story  in  a  purely 
musical  way  before  the  curtain  rose.  This  procedure  became  the  common 
practice  of  many  composers,  especially  in  Germany,  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  now  consider  it  to  be  the  basic  function  of  an  operatic  overture. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  C  major  Adagio  in  which  two  unharmonized 
phrases  prepare  for  the  magical  appearance  of  the  four  horns  singing  a 
melody  that  is  not  heard  again  in  the  opera,  though  it  surely  suggests  that 
what  follows  will  take  place  in  a  heavily  forested  region,  a  locale  of  great 
natural  beauty.  As  this  melody  comes  to  its  end,  an  altogether  darker  sound 
takes  over:  tremolo  strings  and  low-pitched  clarinets,  punctuated  by  soft  off- 
the-beat  notes  on  the  timpani.  This  strikingly  characteristic  sound 
(harmonically  known  as  a  diminished-seventh  chord)  is  the  primary 
representation  of  the  powers  of  evil  in  the  opera.  (Weber  used  it  with  great 
discretion  and  care,  but  the  "trick"  was  so  easy  for  lesser  composers  to  pull 
that  the  diminished-seventh  chord  in  tremolo  strings  soon  became 
cheapened  as  a  much  overused  device.) 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins,  Molto  vivace,  with  a  stormy  figure 
in  C  minor.  Even  at  first  hearing  we  do  not  need  to  know  the  words  to  which 
the  hero  sings  this  music  in  the  opera  ("Dock  mich  umgarnen  finstre  Machte" — 
"Yet  dark  forces  surround  me")  to  sense  the  presence  of  evil.  This  builds  to 
an  impressive,  stormy  climax  (later  to  be  heard  as  the  culmination  of  the 
"Wolf's  Glen  scene,"  the  supernatural  highpoint  of  the  opera)  and  begins 
modulating  to  the  relative  major  key  of  E-flat,  where  the  solo  clarinet  ("with 
much  passion")  takes  on  the  part  of  our  hero  again  as  he  sings  "O  dringt  kein 
Stahl  durch  diese  Nachte?"  ("Does  no  ray  of  light  penetrate  this  darkness?").  This 
leads  quite  naturally  to  the  music  of  the  one  character  who  represents  the 
"ray  of  light,"  the  hero's  pure  sweetheart;  clarinet  and  violins  sing  the  music 
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of  her  love  for  him.  The  development  section  of  the  overture  is  an  extended 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  each  represented  musically  by 
the  themes  already  heard.  The  recapitulation  begins,  as  expected,  with  the 
dark  C  minor  theme,  but  it  is  interrupted  by  the  diminished-seventh  chords 
and  a  passionate,  pleading  melody  first  heard  in  violins  and  then  on  solo 
cello.  At  this  point,  the  confident,  major-key  love  music  breaks  out  —  now  in 
much  fuller  and  more  brilliant  form,  and  in  a  forceful  C  major  —  to  rout  the 
powers  of  darkness  once  and  for  all.  (The  downward-rushing  octave  scales  in 
the  woodwinds  of  the  coda  suggest  that  Weber  had  been  listening  to 
Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro  overture.)  Americans  rarely  get  the  opportunity  to 
see  Weber's  epoch-making  opera  on  the  stage,  but  the  dramatic  heart  of  the 
score  is  made  available,  once  and  for  all,  in  the  carefully  planned 
foreshadowing  of  this  brilliant  overture. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Leonard  Bernstein 

Serenade  (after  Plato's  Symposium)  for  solo  violin,  string  orchestra, 
harp,  and  percussion 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  horn  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  25  August  1918  and  is 
currently  living  in  New  York.  He  composed  his  Serenade  on  a  commission  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  1954,  completing  the  work  on  7  August  of  that  year.  The 
score  hears  the  dedication  "To  the  heloved  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky."  The 
first  performance  took  place  in  Venice,  Italy,  at  the  Teatro  Fenice  on  12  September  1 954, 
with  Isaac  Stern  as  soloist.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first  American 
performance  on  15  April  1955  under  Charles  Munch,  again  with  Stern  as  soloist.  The  score 
calls  for  solo  violin,  string  orchestra,  harp,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  hass  drum, 
triangle,  suspended  cymhal,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  chimes,  Chinese  blocks,  and  tambourine. 

Leonard  Bernstein's  music  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
theater,  whether  in  ballet,  musical  show,  or  opera.  And  even  his  more 
abstract  concert  music  almost  always  has  elements  of  theatricality,  a  sense  of 
characterization  in  the  melodies  that  can  bring  them  vividly  into  the 
imagination  of  the  listener.  In  the  case  of  the  musical  "conversation"  that 
underlies  his  Serenade,  the  continuity  of  the  "discussion,"  which  evolves 
continuously,  is  varied  by  the  differing  viewpoints  of  the  characters  who 
take  part.  The  composer's  own  commentary,  written  the  day  after  he 
completed  the  score,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  work's  course,  and  it  is  printed 
here. 

—  S.L. 


There  is  no  literal  program  for  this  Serenade.  The  music,  like  Plato's 
dialogue,  is  a  series  of  related  statements  in  praise  of  love.  The  relatedness  of 
the  movements  does  not  depend  on  common  thematic  material,  but  rather 
on  a  system  whereby  each  movement  evolves  out  of  elements  in  the 
preceding  one,  a  form  I  initiated  in  my  second  symphony.  The  Age  of  Anxiety. 

L  Phaedrus;  Pausanias  (Lento —  Allegro).  P  haedrus  opens  the  symposium  with 
a  lyrical  oration  in  praise  of  Eros,  the  god  of  love.  {Fugato,  begun  by  the  solo 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean^  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglev^ood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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violin.)  Pausanias  continues  by  describing  the  duality  of  the  lover  as 
compared  with  the  beloved.  This  is  expressed  in  a  classical  sonata-allegro, 
based  on  the  material  of  the  opening  fugato. 

II.  Aristophanes  (Allegretto).  Aristophanes  does  not  play  the  role  of  clown  in 
this  dialogue,  but  instead  that  of  the  bedtime-storyteller,  invoking  the  fairy- 
tale mythology  of  love.  The  atmosphere  is  one  of  quiet  charm. 

III.  Erixymathus  (Presto).  The  physician  speaks  of  bodily  harmony  as  a 
scientific  model  for  the  workings  of  love-patterns.  This  is  an  extremely  short 
fugato  scherzo,  born  of  a  blend  of  mystery  and  humor. 

IV.  Agathon  (Adagio).  Perhaps  the  most  moving  (and  famous)  speech  of  the 
dialogue,  Agathon's  panegyric  embraces  all  aspects  of  love's  powers,  charms, 
and  functions.  This  movement  is  simply  a  three-part  song. 

V.  Socrates;  Alcibiades  (Molto  tenuto — Allegro  molto  vivace).  Socrates 
describes  his  visit  to  the  seer  Diotima,  quoting  her  speech  on  the 
demonology  of  love.  Love  as  a  daemon  is  Socrates'  image  for  the  profundity 
of  love;  and  his  seniority  adds  to  the  feeling  of  didactic  soberness  in  an 
otherwise  pleasant  and  convivial  after-dinner  discussion.  This  is  a  slow 
introduction  of  greater  weight  than  any  of  the  preceding  movements,  and 
serves  as  a  highly  developed  reprise  of  the  middle  section  of  the  Agathon 
movement,  thus  suggesting  a  hidden  sonata-form.  The  famous  interruption 
by  Alcibiades  and  his  band  of  drunken  revelers  ushers  in  the  Allegro,  which 
is  an  extended  rondo  ranging  in  spirit  from  agitation  through  jig-like  dance 
music  to  joyful  celebration.  If  there  is  a  hint  of  jazz  in  the  celebration,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  taken  as  anachronistic  Greek  party-music,  but  rather  the 
natural  expression  of  a  contemporary  American  composer  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  that  timeless  dinner  party. 

—  Leonard  Bernstein 
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We  are  pleased  to  be  the  exclusive  movers  for  BalclA^Tn. 
pianos  and  organs  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

at  Tanglewood. 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor.  Opus  39 


Jean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  born  in  Hdmeenlinna  (then  known  by  the  Swedish  name 
Tavastehus),  Finland,  on  8  December  1865  and  died  in  Jarvenpdd,  near  Helsinki,  on  20 
September  1957 .  He  took  the  gallicized  form  of  his  first  name  (which  had  originally  been 
Johan)  in  emulation  of  an  uncle.  He  composed  his  First  Symphony  in  1898  and  1899  and 
conducted  its  first  performance  in  Helsinki  on  26  April  of  the  latter  year.  The  symphony  is 
scored  for  two  flutes  (doubling  piccolos),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and 
strings. 

It  always  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  a  composer  renowned  as  a 
nationalistic  hero  in  his  homeland  was  not  a  native  speaker  of  the  language. 
Sibelius  was  born  to  a  Swedish-speaking  family  in  a  small  town  in  south 
central  Finland  and  only  began  to  speak  some  Finnish  from  the  age  of  eight. 
He  entered  a  Finnish-language  school  at  eleven,  but  not  until  he  was  a  young 
man  did  he  feel  completely  at  home  in  the  language.  (In  this  respect  he  was 
not  alone;  Austrian  cultural  domination  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  in 
the  nineteenth  century  meant  that  Smetana  was  more  fluent  in  German 
than  in  Bohemian,  and  Liszt,  though  proud  to  be  regarded  a  Hungarian 
composer,  barely  spoke  the  language  at  all.) 

Musical  studies  began  with  the  violin,  and  soon  he  aimed  at  a  career  as  a 
professional  virtuoso.  But  in  1885,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  legal  studies, 
he  undertook  to  pursue  composition  with  Martin  Wegelius  in  Helsinki. 
Further  studies  in  Berlin  introduced  him  to  the  newest  music,  including 
Strauss's  Don  Juan  at  its  premiere.  He  was  usually  in  debt,  apparently  unable 
to  avoid  financial  extravagance  when  in  the  city,  and  already  drinking 
heavily,  a  habit  that  remained  with  him.  After  his  return  to  Finland  in  1891, 
he  composed  the  choral  symphony  Kullervo,  which  received  such  a  great 
success  at  its  premiere  in  April  1892  that  he  was  instantly  established  as  the 
leading  figure  in  Finnish  music,  a  position  that  was  never  seriously 
challenged  thereafter. 

The  following  seven  years  saw  the  composition  of  a  series  of  scores  for 
dramatic  production,  a  failed  operatic  attempt,  and  —  most  important  —  a 
group  of  purely  orchestral  scores.  En  saga  and  the  four  symphonic  poems 
about  Lemminkainen,  a  character  from  the  Finnish  national  epic  Kalevala. 
These  culminated  in  his  first  abstract  symphony,  in  E  minor,  composed 
evidently  in  part  as  a  musical  response  to  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  Symphony, 
which  had  been  performed  in  Helsinki  already  in  1894  and  again  in  1897.  By 
the  autumn  of  1898  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  work  at  a  time  of  great 
political  tension  in  Finland  and  personal  concern  as  well.  A  diary  entry  of 
9  September  reflects  his  mood:  "Autumn  sun  and  bitter  thoughts  . . .  How 
willingly  I  would  have  sacrificed  some  of  the  financial  support  I  have 
received  if  I  only  had  some  sympathy  and  understanding  of  my  art — if 
someone  loved  my  work.  O,  you  slave  of  your  moods,  their  plaything  . . ." 
These  feelings  may  be  reflected  in  the  autumnal  colors  of  much  of  the  score, 
and  especially  in  its  lonely  opening,  a  solitary  clarinet  bravely  singing  its 
lament  over  the  background  thunder  of  a  long  roll  on  the  timpani.  But, 
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although  he  complained  of  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  sympathy,  as  of  yet 
his  art  was  still  rooted  in  the  nineteenth  century  both  harmonically  and 
thematically.  His  first  work  to  be  heard  in  Boston  was  the  Second  Symphony 
in  1904,  at  which  time  it  was  received  with  general  incomprehension,  even 
by  such  future  prominent  proponents  of  his  music  as  critic  Olin  Downes. 
But  the  First  offered  fewer  knotty  problems,  and  once  it  achieved 
performance,  it  was  generally  accorded  favor  with  audiences  both  in  Finland 
and  outside. 

Because  of  Sibelius's  undeniable  interest  in  the  Kalevala,  not  to  mention  the 
passionately  dramatic  character  of  much  of  the  music  in  the  symphony, 
some  critics  claimed  to  find  a  literary  program  in  the  music,  with  every 
theme  functioning  like  a  Wagnerian  leitmotiv  for  a  character  or  event. 
Sibelius,  however,  denied  emphatically  that  there  was  any  connection 
whatsoever;  his  symphony  (by  implication)  is  a  purely  abstract  musical 
structure,  however  characterful  its  musical  content. 

The  clarinet  solo  that  opens  the  symphony  dies  away  on  a  sustained  G, 
the  preceding  melodic  phrase  hinting  that  the  piece  under  way  will  be  in 
G  minor.  But  just  as  the  clarinet  settles  on  its  last  note,  the  second  violins 
begin  a  tremulous  sextuplet  figure  consisting  of  the  notes  G  and  B,  which 
thus  hint  at  G  major.  We  are  in  fact  listening  to  the  home  key  coalesce  out  of 
the  very  ether,  the  tonic  of  E  minor  appearing  clearly  only  after  the  first 
violins  begin  their  muscular  statement.  A  contrasting  idea  built  on  a  pair  of 
hovering  alternating  notes  in  a  characteristic  rhythm  leads  seamlessly  to  a 
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Week  VII 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


U 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violinist 

BERLIOZ  'Waverley'  Overture 

MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 

BIZET 'Carmen' Suite 

SARAS  ATE  'Zigeunerweisen' 

The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  hirther  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 

at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 


fortissimo  restatement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main  E  minor  theme.  A 
bright  tremolo  in  the  strings,  joined  by  the  harp,  brings  in  the  woodwinds 
with  a  dancelike  transitional  idea  derived  possibly  from  the  opening  clarinet 
line.  An  extraordinarily  long  pedal  point  —  a  note  held  in  the  bass  without 
changing  —  underlies  the  second  theme  material,  which  appears  in 
expressive  dialogues  between  the  woodwind  instruments  over  a  hushed 
rumbling  in  the  strings.  The  exposition  ends  with  a  unison  pizzicato  in  the 
strings,  twice  repeated.  The  musical  argument  of  the  development  further 
intertwines  the  musical  ideas  already  heard,  but  with  a  tendency  to  grow 
progressively  more  chromatic.  A  momentary  lyric  interlude  (with  two  solo 
violins  in  dialogue)  turns  into  more  dramatic  stuff  with  the  climax  of 
downward-moving  chromatic  scales  in  the  woodwinds  against  upward- 
rushing  chromatic  figures  (at  twice  the  speed)  in  the  lower  strings. 
Suddenly,  against  all  this  activity,  the  upper  strings  sing  the  melody  from 
early  in  the  movement  that  preceded  the  fortissimo  statement  of  the  first 
theme.  Sibelius  works  this  around  to  G  major  (where  we  first  heard  it)  and 
plunges  us  into  the  heart  of  the  recapitulation,  omitting  the  first  main  theme 
statement,  since  the  fortissimo  repetition  is  about  to  return  full  force.  The 
recapitulation  is  a  condensed  intensification  of  the  beginning,  ending  in 
darkly  muttering  strings. 

The  slow  movement  is  often  cited  as  the  part  of  the  symphony  most 
strikingly  influenced  by  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique.  It  is  a  kind  of  poignant 
rondo,  its  C  minor  melody  alternating  with  other  ideas  based  on  the  same 
rhythms  and  phrase  structure,  sometimes  inverted  from  a  falling  to  a  rising 
theme.  Except  for  a  few  woodwind  interludes,  the  colors  are  predominantly 
dark.  The  sadness  sometimes  explodes  in  an  outburst  which  eventually  dies 
away  in  the  return  of  the  main  theme. 

The  rambunctious  scherzo  suggests  the  earthiness  of  Bruckner's 
symphonic  scherzos,  the  headlong  rhythmic  drive  of  the  pizzicato  strings  at 
the  opening  reinforced  by  the  vigor  of  the  timpani  and  the  most  important 
thematic  motive  in  the  strings,  which  has  a  modal,  folklike  character.  The 
Trio  is  a  shade  slower  and  altogether  more  lyrical,  even  pastoral  in  feeling, 
evoking  dreams  of  the  countryside  driven  out  by  the  sudden  return  of  the 
scherzo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  the  strings  in  unison  give  out  an  expansive, 
passionate  version  of  the  hesitating  clarinet  melody  heard  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  symphony,  now  harmonized  by  the  brasses.  A  certain  degree 
of  questioning  in  the  woodwinds,  eventually  answered  by  the  strings,  leads 
into  the  dramatically  charged  Allegro  theme  which  runs  through  the  bulk  of 
the  movement,  except  for  the  striking  moments  of  contrast  provided  by  the 
wonderful  singing  theme  on  the  violins'  G  string,  bringing  a  chorale-like 
dignity  into  the  heart  of  the  activity.  The  symphony  closes  with  an  echo  of 
the  pizzicato  chords  that  ended  the  first  movement. 


»\' 
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Week  VII 


ARTISTS 


Joseph  Silverstein 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrated 
his  twentieth  anniversary  as  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  joined  the  BSO  in 
1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
became  concertmaster  in  1962,  and 
was  named  assistant  conductor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  season. 
Born  in  Detroit,  he  began  his 
musical  studies  with  his  father,  a 
violin  teacher,  and  later  attended  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia; 
among  his  teachers  were  Josef 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a 
winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition, 
and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W. 
Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
orchestras  of  Denver,  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  and 
Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  he  conducts  the  orchestra 
frequently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 


Tanglewood.  He  has  also  conducted,  _ 
among  others,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  Joseph  Silverstein 
led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England, 
as  well  as  a  fourteen-concert 
European  tour  in  May  of  1980  and, 
this  past  spring,  their  first  tour  of 
Japan.  He  has  participated  with  the 
Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for 
RCA,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and 
Nonesuch;  he  has  recorded  works  of 
Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote 
for  New  World  records  with  pianist 
Gilbert  Kalish;  and  his  recording  of 
the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with  pianist 
Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording 
Corporation.  He  has  also  recently 
recorded  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  adjunct 
professor  of  music  at  Boston 
University.  In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led 
the  Boston  University  Orchestra  to  a 
silver  medal  prize  in  the  Herbert  von 
Karajan  Youth  Orchestra  Competition 
in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director 
of  the  Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silver- 
stein is  music  director  of  the 
Worcester  Symphony  and  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Next  season, 
while  still  maintaining  his  BSO 
commitments,  he  becomes  artistic 
director  of  the  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Peter  Zazof  sky 


Violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  gave  his  first 
public  performance  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  Youth  Concert  in  1965 
when  he  was  eleven.  Since  then  he 
has  appeared  with  such  major 
orchestras  as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  the  Bal- 
timore Symphony,  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  the  Montreal  Symphony, 
the  Toronto  Symphony,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  under  the 


direction  of  such  eminent  conductors 
as,  among  others,  Andrew  Davis, 
Charles  Dutoit,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Witold  Rowicki,  and  Seiji  Ozawa. 
Mr.  Zazofsky  is  also  acclaimed  for  his 
solo  recitals,  his  chamber  music 
performances  with  Music  from 
Marlboro,  and  his  duo  recitals  in 
Europe  with  pianist  Malcolm  Frager. 
International  attention  first  focused 
on  Peter  Zazofsky  when  he  won  a 
string  of  significant  prizes,  including 
the  bronze  medal  of  the  1977 
Wieniawski  Competition  in  Poland, 
the  first  prize  of  the  1979  Montreal 
International  Competition,  and  the 
second-prize  gold  medal  and  Eugene 
Ysaye  Prize  of  the  1980  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  Competition, 
the  latter  event  televised  throughout 
Europe.  He  has  since  played  more 
than  sixty  concerts  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  including  performances  with 
the  Belgian  National  Orchestra,  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Amsterdam  Philharmonic.  He  has  also 
performed  in  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  France,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Colombia,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
In  April  1983,  Mr.  Zazofsky  made  his 
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Executive 

Townhouse 

Condominiums 
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301  North  Hemlock  Lane  (Ya  mi.  north  of  Williams  College,  Rte.  7),  Williamstown,  MA  01267 

Nowhere  In  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  a  view  of 
the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  272  baths,  master  suite  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  Fishing  in  the  area  and  ample 
room  to  stroll.  It's  the  center  of  golf,  skiing,  sailing,  hiking;  plus  fine  restaurants, 
renowned  museums,  theatreandconcerts— including  world-famous  Tanglewood.  Come 
visit,  cali  or  write:  BILL  SAUNDERS,  Mgr.,  (413)  458-4060,  Res.  (413)  458-3050  or  Joseph 
E.  Bennett,  Developer,  Needham,  MA  (617)  449-1200.  Financing  available  if  required 
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JOII^THE  NE\A€ST 
TRADITION  IN  TOWN 


Thomas  Dunn         Jeanne  Ommerle      Charles  Bressler         Claude  Frank         Ronald  Thomas 


Join  us  for  a  season  of  music  by  a  host  of  great  composers.  In  1815  we  took  the 
names  of  two  of  them  and  began  a  tradition  of  Messiah  performances  that  has  lasted 
ever  since.  We're  famous  for  that  tradition  and  we  keep  adding  new  ones:  seven 
years  ago  an  annual  Bach  concert,  five  years  ago  an  annual  Handel-plus-Haydn 
program,  last  year  a  Midwinter  orchestral  series  and  this  year  Mozart  and  More. 

All  these  wonderful  concerts  are  included  in  ourSuper  Series.  Or  choose  any  of 
ourotherthree  series  listed  below.  Subscribe  now  and  be  part  of  the  newest  tradition 
in  town.  Call  266-3605  for  more  information. 


Super  Series.  Bach,  Bartok,  Britten,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Shostakovich.  All  7  con- 
certs throughout  the  season,  at  a  30%  discount 
off  the  single  ticket  prices.  Series  tickets  from 
$37  to  $106. 

Midwinter  Mozart.  Jeanne  Ommerle,  Soprano, 
Charles  Bressler,  Tenor,  Claude  Frank,  Piano 
and  Ronald  Thomas,  Cello  in  works  by 
Handel,  Britten,  Mozart  and  Shostakovich. 
Series  tickets  from  $1 7  to  $50. 

Choral  Series.  Mozart  C  Minor  Mass,  Handel 
Messiah,  Bach  Great  Motets,  Haydn  Creation 
Mass.  Series  tickets  from  $23  to  $70. 

Mozart  &  More.  Combines  the  Midwinter 
Mozart  and  the  Mozart  Choral  Concert. 
Series  tickets  from  $22  to  $67. 

Handel  &  Haydn  at  Symphony  Hall 

169th  Season 
Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 
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STOCKBRIDGE  CONDOMINIUMS 

Converted  mansion  on  fabulous  Main  St. 
in  Stockbridge — starting  from  $60,000 

REINHOLT  Reae  8fttate 

Full  Real  Estate  Service  Covering 
Central  and  Southern  Berkshires 

LENOX  OFFICE 

Main  Street,  Lenox,  Maes. 

(413)  637-1251 

STOCKBRIDGE  OFFICE 

Main  Street,  Stocltbridge,  MaM. 

(413)  298-3664 


rffll. 
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GREAT  BARRINGTON  OFFICE 
Route  7,  Stocicbridge  Road,  MaM. 
(413)  Sa»-0440 


debut  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
performing  the  Dvorak  Violin 
Concerto  under  the  direction  of  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  Other  highlights  of  the 
1982-83  season  included  tours  of 
Germany  wfth  the  Philharmonia 
Hungarica  and  the  Bamberg 
Philharmonic,  his  first  performances 
in  Israel,  appearances  with  the  Kansas 
City  and  Milwaukee  symphonies,  and 
his  New  York  recital  debut.  He  also 
served  on  the  jury  of  the  1983 
Montreal  International  Competition, 
the  first  winner  to  be  so  honored. 

Peter  Zazofsky  was  born  in  Boston. 
His  father  was  a  first  violinist  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  as  well  as  soloist 
with  the  orchestra,  and  his  mother 
played  the  cello.  His  first  teacher  was 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  he  studied 
piano  and  composition  with  Henry 
Lasker.  He  later  studied  with  Dorothy 
Delay,  Jaime  Laredo,  and  Ivan 
Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute.  In 
1983-84,  Mr.  Zazofsky  will  perform 
in  Bonn,  Brussels,  Copenhagen, 
Zurich,  Rotterdam,  Lisbon,  Los 
Angeles,  Tel  Aviv,  and  throughout 
Italy.  He  has  been  invited  to  perform 
concertos  by  Nielsen  and  Mendels- 
sohn with  the  Danish  National 
Orchestra  on  its  spring  tour,  which 
includes  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Carnegie  Hall.  Peter  Zazofsky  has 
recorded  sonatas  by  Prokofiev, 
Schubert,  and  Schumann  for 
Polygram  and  shorter  works  by 
Kreisler,  Saint-Saens,  Ysaye,  and 
Wieniawski  for  Phonic  records.  His 
performance  of  the  Bartok  Second 
Concerto,  live  from  Brussels,  is 
available  on  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
This  weekend's  concerts  mark  Mr. 
Zazofsky's  second  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  in 
November  1980  he  performed  the 
Prokofiev  G  minor  Concerto  with 
Seiji  Ozawa  during  the  orchestra's 
hundredth-anniversary  season. 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

TO  THE 

1983-84  SEASON  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  IN  BOSTON  AND 

CARNEGIE  HALL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Brochures  with  complete  program  and  ticket  information  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  season  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 
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Open  Daily 


2  miles  east  of 
Canaan  stop  light 


SALISBURY,  CT, 


ROUTE  44 

Fine  Food.  Drink  a)ui  Lodging 
at  Sensible  Prices 


MOTEL  RESTALIKANT 

203-824-0670 


"uou  cot^  mjec 


tpi 


thiyfim/kp  -tk  boutique, 

83  church  sf.  n  i  sfocKbridqe 

le^lOK  I  Hk  5of  ffed  Lion  w 

«7-OqOO  2q9-4025 


be  to  rich, too  hmpr  haue  foomiiiLj  handbif  suMto/" 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge 

5  for  Quintets 

6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 

seven  hilk presort 

Lodgings  Mid- May  through  Foliage 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-0060 
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. . .  the  tradition  continues 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hilly er,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  21  August  at  2:30 

ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 


BRAHMS 


MOZART 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  80 


Concerto  in  C  for  Flute  and  Harp,  K.299(297c) 

Allegro 
Andantino 
Rondeau:  Allegro 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT 


INTERMISSION 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS         Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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BRITTEN 


The  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the 
Orchestra  (Variations  and  Fugue 
on  a  Theme  of  Purcell),  Opus  34 

Theme:  Allegro  maestoso  e  largamente 
Variation  A  (flutes  and  piccolo):  Presto 
Variation  B    (oboes):  Lento 
Variation  C   (clarinets):  Moderato 
Variation  D  (bassoons):  Allegro  alia  marcia 
Variation  E    (violins):  Brillante  —  Alia  polacca 
Variation  F    (violas):  Meno  mosso 
Variation  G  (cellos):  [L'istesso  tempo] 
Variation  H  (basses):  Comminciando  lento 

ma  poco  a  poco  accelerando  al  Allegro 
Variation  I  (harp):  Maestoso 
Variation  J  (horns):  L'istesso  tempo 
Variation  K  (trumpets):  Vivace 
Variation  L  (trombones):  Allegro  pomposo 
Variation  M  (percussion):  Moderato 
Fugue:  Allegro  molto 


Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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NOTES 

Johannes  Brahms 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Opus  80 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  7  May  183  3  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
3  April  1897.  He  wrote  the  Academic  Festival  Overture  during  the  summer  of  1880, 
tried  it  out  with  the  student  orchestra  of  the  Berlin  Hochschule  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
led  its  official  premiere  in  Breslau  on  4  January  1881.  The  first  American  performance  was 
given  at  Theodore  Thomas's  "Summer  Garden  Concerts"  at  the  Exposition  Building  in 
Chicago  on  1 8  August  1881 ;  by  the  end  of  that  year,  Thomas  had  also  introduced  the 
overture  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  conferred  an  honorary  doctorate  on 
Brahms  in  1879,  it  was  assumed  that  the  composer  would  acknowledge  the 
honor  with  a  special  composition.  No  doubt  what  everyone  expected  was 
something  that  would  match  the  Latin  citation  accompanying  the  award, 
which  declared  that  Brahms  was  "the  foremost  composer  of  serious  music 
[indeed,  "austere"  would  be  a  possible  translation]  in  Germany  today." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  darkly  sombre  symphony,  perhaps  an  intricate 
polyphonic  choral  work  with  invertible  canons  in  eight  real  parts.  Whatever 
the  rectors  of  the  university  might  have  expected,  it  was  most  assuredly  not 
a  potpourri  of  German  student  songs,  especially  songs  associated  with  the 
less  intellectual  aspects  of  university  life  —  wenching,  wining,  freshman 
initiation,  and  so  on.  But  perhaps  Brahms,  who  surely  was  aware  of  his 
reputation  for  writing  the  most  serious  stuff  around,  decided  to  have  a  little 
fun  with  the  academics,  for  although  he  himself  had  never  attended 
university  he  did  have  some  contact  with  the  music  of  the  students. 


Executive 

Townhouse 

Condominiums 


l)emlock 
biool^  [^ 

301  North  Hemlock  Lane  (%  mi.  north  of  Williams  College,  Rte.  7),  Williamstown,  MA  01267 

Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  a  view  of 
the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2V2  baths,  master  suite  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  Fishing  in  the  area  and  ample 
room  to  stroll.  It's  the  center  of  golf,  skiing,  sailing,  hiking;  plus  fine  restaurants, 
renowned  museums,  theatre  and  concerts  —  including  world-famous  Tang lewood.  Come 
visit,  call  or  write:  BILL  SAUNDERS,  Mgr.,  (413)  458-4060,  Res.  (413)  458- 3050  or  Joseph 
E.  Bennett,  Developer,  Needham,  MA  (617)  449-1200.  Financing  available  if  required. 
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including  the  ritual  initiation  "fox-ride"  undertaken  with  Joachim  at  a 
students' club  in  Gottingen,  when  he  was  twenty.  Nearly  thirty  years  later 
that  ceremony  (and  the  song  that  accompanies  it)  were  transmuted  into  one 
of  the  composer's  most  popular  compositions. 

After  beginning  softly  in  the  minor  (the  students'  irrepressible  high  spirits 
are  barely  held  in  check  by  the  faculty),  the  firm  establishment  of  the  major 
brings  with  it  the  chorale-like  tune  Wir  haben  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,  played 
by  the  trumpets.  The  students  are  now  free,  and  the  opening  material  bursts 
forth  at  full  volume.  Brahms  modulates  to  a  very  bright  key  to  introduce  (in 
violins)  the  Landesvaier  melody  but  then  proceeds  to  the  normal  dominant  for 
what  would  be  the  "real"  secondary  theme  if  this  were  an  abstract  sonata 
movement;  the  tune  introduced  here  is  the  freshman  initiation  fox-ride 
song,  YJas  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh'?  The  review  of  all  these  tunes  in  the  tonic 
brings  us  to  the  most  famous  of  all  student  songs,  Gaudeamus  igitur:  "Let  us 
rejoice  while  we  are  still  young;  after  a  jolly  youth  and  a  burdensome  old  age, 
the  earth  will  claim  us."  Brahms  indulged  himself  with  the  largest  orchestra 
he  ever  used,  including  extra  percussion  for  the  sake  of  spectacle.  He  himself 
conducted  the  premiere  of  the  overture  at  Breslau  in  January  1881. 
Whatever  the  university  graybeards  may  have  thought  of  this  unbuttoned 
romp,  Brahms's  wit  and  technique  had  surely  captured  one  perpetual  aspect 
of  student  life. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Concerto  in  C  for  Flute  and  Harp,  K.299(297c) 

Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on 
27  January  1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He  composed  the  Concerto  for 
Flute  and  Harp  in  Paris  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  there  on  23  March  1778,  on  a 
commission  from  a  French  nobleman  whom  he  called  the  Due  de  Guines  (see  below).  The  date 
of  its  first  performance  is  unknown,  though  it  was  most  likely  a  private  one  in  the  household  of 
the  aristocrat  who  commissioned  the  work.  The  American  premiere  was  given  by  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  a  "Thomas  Summer  Night's  Concert"  in  New  York's  Central 
Park  on  17  August  1875,  with  Carl  Wehner  and  Adolphus  Lockwood  as  soloists.  In 
October  and  November  of  that  year,  Thomas  and  his  orchestra  introduced  the  concerto  to 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  the  two  solo  instruments,  the 
score  calls  for  oboes  and  horns  in  pairs  and  strings. 

On  23  March  1778  Mozart  and  his  mother  arrived  in  Paris  from 
Mannheim.  The  twenty-two-year-old  composer,  now  too  old  to  be  the 
charming  prodigy  and  center  of  attention  of  all  fashionable  Paris,  quickly 
discovered  that  the  aristocracy  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  when  it  came  to 
supporting  music — or,  indeed,  any  serious  part  of  life.  The  Mozarts'  old 
friend  Baron  Grimm  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  highest  figures 
in  society,  but  much  good  it  did  him.  (One  biographer  has  noted  that 
Mozart's  letters  to  his  father  describing  the  insults  he  had  to  endure  in  Paris 
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"read  like  contributions  to  a  source  book  on  the  reasons  for  the  French 
Revolution.")  One  of  the  most  frustrating  cases  Mozart  had  to  deal  with  in 
Paris  was  that  of  the  man  he  called  the  "Due  de  Guines,"  whose  full  name 
and  correct  title  were  Adrien-Louis  Bonniere  de  Souastre,  Comtes  de 
Guines.  He  was  another  connection  made  through  Baron  Grimm,  who  was 
probably  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Mozart  had  received  several  important 
commissions  within  a  week  of  his  arrival  in  Paris.  But  commissions  and 
teaching  jobs  are  no  good  unless  one  gets  paid  for  them  afterwards. 

Mozart's  mother  wrote  a  letter  to  Leopold  Mozart  on  14  May  insisting 
that  their  circumstances  were  quite  satisfactory:  "Wolfgang  has  got  hold  of  a 
good  family.  He  has  to  teach  composition  for  two  hours  daily  to  a 
mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Guines,  who  pays  handsomely." 
The  same  day  Wolfgang  wrote  todescribe  hisworkasateacherof  composition. 
He  commented  that  the  father  played  the  flute  "extremely  well,"  and  the 
daughter  the  harp  "magnifique,"  hut: 

She  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  as  to  whether  she  has  any  talent  for 
composition,  especially  as  regards  invention  or  ideas.  But  her 
father  .  . .  declares  that  she  certainly  has  ideas  and  that  it  is  only  that  she 
is  too  bashful  and  has  too  little  self-confidence.  Well,  we  shall  see.  If  she 
gets  no  inspirations  or  ideas  (for  at  present  she  really  has  none  what- 
ever), then  it  is  to  no  purpose,  for  —  God  knows  —  I  can't  give  her  any. 

Leopold,  back  in  Salzburg,  was  nevertheless  delighted  to  hear  of  this 
powerful  connection.  He  wrote,  "My  dear  son!  I  beg  you  try  to  keep  the 
friendship  of  the  Due  de  Guines  and  to  win  his  favor.  I  have  often  read  about 
him  in  the  papers.  He  is  all-powerful  at  the  French  Court."  But  Leopold's 
plan  for  Wolfgang's  success  foundered  on  the  fact  that  de  Guines,  for  all  his 
power  at  court,  was  a  deadbeat  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  such  lower- 
class  personages  as  musicians.  An  outraged  Wolfgang  reported  the  unhappy 
event  on  31  July: 

Just  imagine,  the  Due  de  Guines,  to  whose  house  I  have  had  to  go  daily 
for  two  hours,  let  me  give  twenty-four  lessons  and  (although  it  is  the 
custom  to  pay  after  every  twelve)  went  off  into  the  country  and  came 
back  after  ten  days  without  letting  me  know  a  word  about  it,  so  that  had 
I  not  inquired  out  of  mere  curiosity — I  should  not  have  known  that  they 
were  here!  And  when  I  did  go,  the  housekeeper  pulled  out  a  purse  and 
said:  "Pray  forgive  me  if  I  only  pay  you  for  twelve  lessons  this  time,  but  I 
haven't  enough  money."  There's  noble  treatment  for  you! 

The  lessons  had  just  ended  because  his  composition  pupil,  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  was  about  to  get  married.  Mozart  commented,  "No  great  loss  to 
my  reputation."  But  he  also  noted  that  after  the  wedding  was  over,  he  would 
return  to  the  housekeeper  and  demand  his  money.  And  it  wasn't  only  the 
composition  lessons  that  he  was  owed  money  for:  "For  he  [the  Due  de 
Guines]  has  already  had,  for  the  last  four  months,  a  concerto  of  mine  for  flute 
and  harp,  for  which  he  has  not  yet  paid  me." 

This  is  the  earliest  reference  we  have  to  one  of  Mozart's  most  Parisian 
works,  the  charming,  decorative  Goncerto  for  Flute  and  Harp.  It  is  probably 
only  chance  that  led  to  the  work's  being  known  as  a  "concerto"  for  two 
instruments  rather  than  as  a  "symphonie  concertante,"  the  term  more  likely  to 
have  been  used  in  Paris  in  1778.  The  French  capital  was  the  most  frequent 
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home  of  this  fusion  of  symphony,  concerto,  and  divertimento;  the  term  itself 
implies  "symphony  with  important  solo  parts,"  but  structurally  it  resembles 
the  classical  concerto,  and  its  emphasis  on  light  and  tuneful  melodies 
suggests  a  relation  to  the  divertimento.  The  symphonie  concertante  usually  had 
from  two  to  four  solo  players,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  nine.  Mozart 
composed  one  work  explicitly  called  a  symphonie  concertante  immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris;  it  called  for  four  wind  players  —  flute,  oboe,  horn,  and 
bassoon — as  soloists.  The  intended  performers,  said  Mozart,  "are  quite  in 
love  with  it."  But  alas,  the  work,  by  which  he  clearly  set  great  store,  is  now 
lost. 

Probably  his  very  next  Parisian  composition  of  this  trip  was  another 
concertante  score,  Mozart's  earliest  to  survive,  the  Flute  and  Harp  Concerto. 
The  work  is  truly  a  concertante  symphony  rather  than  a  concerto,  as  is  evident 
particularly  when  the  solo  instruments  intertwine  with  other  members  of 
the  orchestra,  such  as  the  oboes  and  horns  in  the  last  movement.  The  taste 
of  his  Parisian  patron  (and  the  audiences,  too)  is  reflected  in  the  lighthearted 
galanterie,  richly  decorative,  filled  with  charming  tunes,  and  carefully  avoiding 
any  profound  emotional  depths,  which  would  have  been  wasted  in  Paris. 
(For  profundity  in  a  concertante  style,  Mozart  waited  until  he  had  returned  to 
Salzburg,  where,  the  following  year,  he  produced  his  very  greatest  work  of 
this  type,  the  Sinfonia  concertante  in  E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364.) 

Structurally  the  work  follows  the  pattern  of  Mozart's  concertos,  rich  in 
prodigal  melody  designed  to  highlight  the  soloists  against  the  orchestra.  The 
first  movement  has  an  extended  exposition  with  a  brief  orchestral  ritornello 
and  a  varied  solo  passage  that  takes  off  from  it,  first  echoing  the  orchestra 
then  moving  on  to  a  plethora  of  new  tunes.  The  development  is  necessarily 
brief  after  this  expansive  opening,  and  the  recapitulation,  too,  keeps  tighter 
rein  on  the  soloists,  while  varying  the  details  of  thematic  treatment.  The 
slow  movement  completely  drops  the  orchestral  winds  and  divides  the  violas 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals  ^  _    c    ^uo^  a    a  i^^lF"  J 


4  for  Bridge 

5  for  Quintets  * v^i 

6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 

seven  hills  presort 

Lodgings  Mid- May  through  Foliage 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-0060 
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. . .  the  tradition  continues 
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into  two  parts,  producing  a  mellow  backdrop  against  which  the  flute  and 
harp  can  sing  their  dreamy  song.  The  finale,  a  rondo  based  on  a  dance 
melody  in  the  style  of  a  gavotte,  brings  back  the  horns  and  oboes  in  a  role 
that  grows  more  and  more  prominent  as  the  movement  continues, 
ultimately  to  become  concertante  instruments  themselves.  It  may  be  true  that 
this  concerto  plumbs  no  great  emotional  depths,  nor  does  it  rise  to  anv 
heroic  heights.  Because  of  this,  the  Flute  and  Harp  Concerto  has  occasionally 
earned  the  opprobrium  of  those  who  complain  that  it  is  not  something  quite 
different.  But  in  its  own  charming  way  it  reveals  one  aspect  of  Mozart's 
musical  personality  —  the  powdered-wig  Mozart  writing  to  the  tastes  of 
society — as  clearly  as  any  score  he  ever  turned  out. 

—  S.L. 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  was  horn  on  12  October  1872  at  Down  Ampney,  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  and  died  in  London  on  26  August  1958.  He  composed  the  Tallis 
Fantasia  in  1910  and  revised  it  (mostly  by  abridgment)  in  1913  and  1919.  The  first 
performance  took  place  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  on  6  September  1910  at  a  concert  of  the 
Three  Choirs  Festival,  with  the  composer  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was 
the  first  Vaughan  Williams  composition  to  be  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
on  27  October  1922,  with  Pierre  Monteux  conducting.  The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  solo  string 
quartet  and  string  orchestra  divided  into  two  groups,  one  large  and  the  other  consisting  of  two 
each  of  first  violins,  second  violins,  violas,  and  cellos,  plus  one  double  bass. 

From  an  early  age  Ralph  (pronounced,  British  fashion,  "Rafe")  Vaughan 
Williams  knew  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  composer,  but  he  was  markedly 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  composition  in  the  British  Isles.  Following 
studies  with  Bruch  in  Berlin  (1897)  and  Ravel  in  Paris  (1908),  designed  to 
guarantee  a  professional  finish  to  his  technique,  he  recognized  that  he  would 
have  to  find  his  creative  path  not  by  imitating  foreign  models  but  rather  by 
inspiration  arising  from  native  resources.  These  included  the  rich  English 
musical  traditions  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  and  the 
wellspring  of  English  folk  song,  of  which  he  became  an  accomplished  and 
determined  collector.  Both  in  the  realm  of  folk  song  and  in  the  hymnody  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  Vaughan  Williams  found  himself  in  deep  sympathy 
with  the  common  aspirations  of  ordinary  people  as  expressed  in  their  music 
over  the  centuries.  One  of  his  most  important  early  tasks  was  that  of 
selecting  tunes  for  the  1906  revision  of  The  English  Hymnal.  At  first  glance, 
the  idea  of  devoting  two  years  of  his  life  to  editorial  duties  might  seem  to  be 
a  waste  of  time  for  a  young  composer,  but  for  Vaughan  Williams  the 
experience  had  far-reaching  consequences.  He  later  remarked  that  two 
years' close  association  with  some  of  the  best  —  and  worst  —  tunes  ever 
written  had  done  him  more  good  than  any  amount  of  academic  study  of 
fugue.  He  weeded  out  a  good  deal  of  saccharine  Victoriana  and  replaced  it 
with  sturdy  folksong  melodies,  tunes  drawn  from  the  nearly  forgotten  older 
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heritage,  and  in  a  few  cases  (notably  the  celebrated  Sine  nomine  to  the  text 
"For  all  the  saints")  with  tunes  of  his  own  composition.  Many  of  the 
melodies  that  he  worked  with  so  assiduously  and  lovingly  stayed  with  him 
for  years  and  had  a  significant  effect  on  his  own  composition.  One  of  these 
was  a  mysterious  melody  in  the  Phrygian  mode  (the  scale  that  includes  all 
the  white  notes  from  E  to  E  on  a  piano  keyboard)  by  the'great  seventeenth- 
century  composer  Thomas  Tallis.  He  found  in  this  melody  some  quality  that 
spoke  to  him  with  the  utmost  directness,  and  he  used  it  as  the  basis  of  his 
first  unqualified  masterpiece. 

The  world  premiere  of  the  Fantasia  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  a 
festival  concert  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  where  2000  people  had  gathered  to 
hear  Elgar's  Dream  of  Gerontius.  Many  of  them  —  including  some  of  the 
critics — were  irritated  at  being  forced  to  listen  to  a  new  work  conducted  by 
its  composer,  a  thirty-eight-year-old  giant  with  a  rich  shock  of  black  hair. 
Most  of  the  auditors,  apparently,  could  discern  no  special  qualities  in  the 
piece,  which  seemed  to  them  drab  compared  to  the  brilliant  scoring  for  large 
orchestra  in  Elgar's  masterpiece.  But  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  writing  for  The 
Times,  sensed  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  evaluated  the  score  much  as 
later  writers  have  come  to  rate  it: 

The  work  is  wonderful  because  it  seems  to  lift  one  into  some  unknown 
region  of  musical  thought  and  feeling.  Throughout  its  course  one  is 
never  quite  sure  whether  one  is  listening  to  something  very  old  or  very 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  at  about  twenty -five 
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new  . . .  The  voices  of  the  old  church  musicians  . .  .  are  around  one,  and  yet 
there  is  more  besides,  for  their  music  is  enriched  with  all  that  modern  art 
has  done  since.  Debussy,  too,  is  somewhere  in  the  picture  and  it  is  hard 
to  tell  how  much  of  the  complete  freedom  of  tonality  comes  from  the 
new  French  school  and  how  much  from  the  old  English  one.  But  that  is 
just  what  makes  this  Fantasia  so  delightful  to  listen  to;  it  cannot  be 
assigned  to  a  time  or  a  school,  but  it  is  full  of  visions  which  have  haunted 
the  seers  of  all  times. 

Few  agreed  with  Fuller  Maitland  in  1910;  not  until  the  '30s  did  the  Tallis 
Fantasia  become  one  of  the  most  famous  and  frequently  performed  of 
modern  English  pieces. 

The  Tallis  Fantasia  is  the  work  that  introduced  Vaughan  Williams  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  When  Serge  Koussevitzkyonceasked  him  what 
work  of  his  he  would  like  to  have  the  orchestra  play,  he  chose  the  Fantasia 
because  of  warm  praises  of  the  BSO's  string  section  that  he  had  heard  from 
his  friend  Gustav  Hoist,  who  had  visited  Boston  a  few  years  previously. 
Archibald  Davison,  then  the  choral  conductor  at  Harvard,  recounted  that 
the  composer  was  seated  in  Symphony  Hall  during  the  performance,  totally 
engrossed  in  Koussevitzky's  reading  of  his  score,  quite  unaware  that  he  was 
at  one  end  of  a  row  of  seats  that  had  come  partly  unbolted  from  the  floor.  He 
rose  and  fell  "with  a  decided  bump"  at  each  of  the  sforzandi  in  the  score,  with 
the  result  that  the  weight  of  his  large  and  rather  massive  frame  created  an 
unintended  see-saw  effect  that  jolted  a  pair  of  Boston  matrons  at  the  other 
end  of  the  row.  Their  indignation  was  not,  however,  matched  by  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  which  received  the  Fantasia  with  the  greatest  warmth. 

The  idea  of  writing  a  "fantasia"  came  from  the  revival  of  English 
Renaissance  music  that  was  taking  place  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
under  the  energetic  leadership  of  Edmund  H.  Fellowes,  who  singlehandedly 
edited  and  published  most  of  the  repertory  of  the  English  madrigalists  and 
lutenist  song  writers.  A  fantasia  (often  anglicized  into  "fantasy"  or  "fancy") 
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was  the  most  popular  intrumental  form,  derived  from  the  vocal  style  of  the 
madrigal,  in  which  the  performers  discourse  upon  a  given  musical  idea,  then 
pass  on  to  another  snatch  of  theme  and  develop  it  for  a  time,  and  so  on. 
Vaughan  Williams  took  the  basic  idea  of  the  Elizabethan  model,  building  his 
work  in  sections,  each  of  which  develops  a  given  musical  idea,  but  the 
relationships  between  his  thematic  ideas,  derived  from  the  underlying  hymn 
tune,  unify  the  work  into  an  indivisible  entity. 

The  score  is  rich  and  warm  without  ever  becoming  thick  or  opaque.  Its 
lyricism  is  evocative,  but  never  sentimental.  Vaughan  Williams  seized  upon 
the  modal  harmonies  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  way  out  of  the  crisis  of 
chromatic  harmony  of  late  Romanticism,  with  the  result  that  the  chordal 
vocabulary  remains  quite  simple,  yet  the  sonorities  remain  fresh  and  new. 
The  Fantasia  elaborates  Tallis's  tune  with  endless  inventiveness,  building  a 
veritable  river  of  sound  that  reaches  massive  climaxes  in  the  widespread 
chords  for  the  divided  strings,  which  alternate  strikingly  with  the  chamber 
music  character  of  the  solo  sections.  It  is,  as  Fuller  Maitland  recognized  in 
1910,  one  of  those  rare  scores  that  sounds  very  old  while  remaining  fresh 
and  new  —  a  true  shaking  of  the  hands  between  composers  across  the 
distance  of  three  centuries. 

—  S.L. 


Benjamin  Britten 

Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra  (Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Theme  of  Purcell),  Opus  34 

Benjamin  Britten  was  born  in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  on  22  November  1913  and  died 
in  Aldeburgh  on  4  December  1976.  He  composed  The  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the 
Orchestra /or  fl  documentary  film  in  1946.  The  first  concert  performance  was  given  by  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Malcolm  Sargent  in  Liverpool  on 
15  October  1946.  The  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  side  drum,  Chinese  block,  xylophone,  castanets,  gong,  whip,  harp, 
and  strings. 

Various  composers  have  attempted  to  teach  the  sounds  of  the  various 
orchestral  instruments  to  children,  usually  by  linking  a  narrated  story  to  a 
musical  score  (the  two  best-known  examples  are  Tubby  the  Tuba  and  Peter  and 
the  Wolf),  so  that  the  "educational"  part  of  the  musical  experience  is  sugar- 
coated  for  the  young  audience.  Britten's  score  is  frankly  pedagogical  in 
intent;  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  since  it  was  composed  for  an 
educational  film  entitled  "The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra."  But  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  so  splendid  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  symphony 
orchestra  and  of  the  technique  of  variation  that  it  has  become  a  familiar 
concert  work  too.  In  the  concert  hall  (except  for  children's  concerts)  the 
score  is  usually  played  without  the  narration  written  by  Eric  Crozier, 
designed  to  be  spoken  by  the  conductor  with  the  intention  of  drawing  the 
listener's  attention  to  each  instrumental  group  or  family  just  before  it  starts 
playing.  (To  make  this  narration  possible,  Britten  composed  a  few"vamp-'til- 
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ready"  bars  linking  each  of  the  sections;  these  are  to  be  omitted  when  there 
is  no  narration.) 

Britten's  score  is  also  an  act  of  homage  to  his  great  British  predecessor, 
Henry  Purcell,  from  whom  Britten  learned  almost  everything  he  knew  (which 
was  a  lot!)  about  setting  English  words  to  music.  So  in  looking  for  an 
appropriate  theme  for  his  educational  score,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  look 
through  the  works  of  his  revered  predecessor.  He  found  what  he  wanted  in 
the  incidental  music  that  Purcell  had  composed  to  a  play  called  Ahdelazar,  or 
The  Moor's  Revenge,  produced  at  the  new  theater  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in 
1695.  Either  the  play  or  the  acting  (or  perhaps  both!)  failed  to  please  the 
audience,  since  there  was  a  full  house  on  opening  night,  but  "the  next  day's 
audience  sunk  to  nothing."  Purcell's  music  included  an  overture  and  a  series 
of  varied  instrumental  numbers,  including  the  Rondeau  that  Britten 
selected  —  a  tune  perfectly  designed  for  variations,  with  its  arpeggiated 
opening  melody  and  its  harmonic  sequences,  both  of  which  gave  him  many 
possibilities  for  reworking  according  to  the  specific  spirit  of  each  instrument. 

Britten  first  introduces  the  listener  to  the  theme  as  played  by  the  full 
orchestra,  then  by  each  of  the  families  in  turn:  woodwinds,  brass,  strings, 
and  percussion,  before  ending  his  thematic  introduction  with  one  more 
statement  by  the  full  ensemble.  The  variations  that  follow  illustrate  the 
common  (though  by  no  means  the  only)  character  that  composers  have 
exploited  out  of  each  instrument — the  playful  flutes,  plangent  oboes,  nimble 
clarinets,  and  so  on.  After  each  instrument  has  had  a  chance  at  the  theme, 
Britten  caps  the  entire  score  with  a  wonderfully  ebullient  final  fugue,  its 
theme  freely  derived  from  Purcell  and  which  reintroduces  all  of  the 
instruments  in  the  same  order  that  they  had  appeared  for  their  variations;  at 
its  climax  Purcell's  magnificent  theme  rings  out  triumphantly  over  the 
whole. 

—  S.L. 
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Andre  Previn 


Music  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  since  1976,  Andre  Previn 
is  known  worldwide  as  one  of 
today's  finest  conductors  and  also 
for  his  achievements  as  pianist, 
composer,  and  television  personality. 
Mr.  Previn  studied  classical  music  as 
a  child  in  his  native  city  of  Berlin, 
and  later,  in  California,  where  the 
Previn  family  moved  in  the  early 
1940s,  he  studied  composition  with 
Joseph  Achron  and  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco  and  conducting  with  Pierre 
Monteux.  Since  1960,  Mr.  Previn 
has  been  sought  as  a  guest 
conductor  by  the  world's  major 
orchestras,  including  those  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  Amsterdam,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Copenhagen. 
From  1967  to  1969  he  was  music 
director  of  the  Houston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  succeeding  John  Barbirolli, 
and  in  1968  he  was  appointed 
principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he 
retained  until  1979,  when  he  was 
named  conductor  emeritus.  In 
September  1971  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  to  which 


he  has  returned  many  times.  He  also 
conducts  regularly  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival.  From  1972  to  1974  Mr.  Previn 
was  artistic  director  of  the  South 
Bank  Music  Festival  in  London,  and 
in  1977  he  was  artistic  director  for 
the  Queen's  Jubilee  Festival.  In  1984, 
while  still  retaining  the  music 
directorship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, he  will  become  music  director 
of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  London. 

Mr.  Previn  assumed  the  post  of 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  music  director 
in  August  1976,  succeeding  William 
Steinberg.  His  impact  was  felt 
immediately  with  the  expansion  of 
the  symphony's  subscription  concert 
schedule,  reinstatement  of  the 
orchestra  into  the  recording  business, 
and  additional  exposure  via  the  PBS 
series  "Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh," 
for  which  Mr.  Previn  has  earned  two 
Emmy  nominations.  In  May  and  June 
of  1978,  Mr.  Previn  led  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  on  a  five- 
country  European  tour,  and  he 
returned  with  them  in  1982  for  a 
six-country,  twelve-city  tour  which 
included  stops  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  London.  Mr.  Previn's 
recordings  number  nearly  100  major 
works  and  albums  currently  available, 
including  an  extensive  catalogue 
with  the  London  Symphony  for 
Angel  records.  In  1977  Angel  began 
recording  Mr.  Previn  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  he  and  the 
Pittsburgh  also  record  for  Phono- 
gram International  for  release  on  the 
Philips  label.  Mr.  Previn  has  a  long- 
term  contract  with  BBC  Television 
and  won  the  British  Critics  Award 
for  TV  Music  Programs  in  1972  and 
1976.  Mr.  Previn  has  been  a  guest 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  1977 
and  for  the  past  three  summers;  he 
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made  his  first  Symphony  Hall 
appearances  with  the  orchestra 
leading  two  programs  in  October/ 
November  1982. 

Mr.  Previn  is  also  a  composer 
whose  music  includes  a  cello  concerto, 
a  guitar  concerto,  a  song  cycle  for 
Dame  Janet  Baker,  two  suites  of 
preludes  commissioned  and  per- 
formed by  pianist  Vladimir  Ashkenazy, 
and  a  music  drama,  Every  Good  Boy 
Deserves  Favour,  on  which  he  col- 
laborated with  playwright  Tom 
Stoppard  and  which  was  presented  in 
a  command  performance  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  during  the  1977  Silver 
Jubilee  celebrations.  His  recent  com- 
positions include  orchestral  works 
commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


Doriot  Anthony  Dvvyer 


STOCKBRIDGE  CONDOMINIUMS 

Converted  mansion  on  fabulous  Main  St. 
in  Stockbridge— starting  from  $60,000 
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LENOX  OFFICE 

Main  Street,  Lenox,  Mass. 

(413)637-1251 

STOCKBRIDGE  OFFICE 

Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

(413)  298-3664 
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GREAT  BARRINGTON  OFFICE 

/^gS      Route  7,  Stockbridge  Road,  Mass. 
J_ (413)  S2S-0440 


Principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1952  as  its  first  female 
first-desk  player  after  successfully 
auditioning  for  then  music  director 
Charles  Munch.  At  the  same  time 
she  became  the  first  woman  ever 
permanently  appointed  to  a  principal 
chair  of  a  major  United  States 
orchestra.  Ms.  Dwyer  studied  with 
her  mother,  with  Ernest  Leigl,  then 
principal  flute  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  and,  later,  with  George 
Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and  Joseph 
Mariano  at  the  Eastman  School. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  she  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Symphony 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 
An  important  career  breakthrough 
came  when  Bruno  Walter  chose  her 
as  principal  flute  for  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  Orchestra.  Ms.  Dwyer  was 
also  a  frequent  performer  in  the 
well-known  Los  Angeles  chamber- 
music  series  "Evenings  on  the  Roof," 
now  called  "Monday  Evening 
Concerts." 

Born  in  Illinois,  and  a  relative  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Ms.  Dwyer  has 
taught  at  Pomona  College  and  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
She  is  currently  an  adjunct  professor 
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of  music  at  Boston  University,  a 
member  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  faculty,  and  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
Ms.  Dwyer  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
other  orchestras  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  She  recently  gave  a  televised 
recital  and  master  class  on  the  RTE 
(Radio  Telefis  Eirann)  in  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Ms.  Dwyer  has  received 
honorary  doctorates  from  Harvard 
University  and  Simmons  College,  and 
in  October  1982  she  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  her  appoint- 
ment as  BSO  principal  with  recitals  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall  in  New  York  and 
Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  In 
1975  she  received  a  Sanford  Fellow- 
ship from  the  Yale  School  of  Music, 
the  first  time  this  honorary  degree 
was  given  to  an  orchestral  artist 
rather  than  to  an  exclusively  solo 
instrumentalist,  conductor,  or 
composer. 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot 


BEMENT 


SCHOOL. 


fiPF 


Deerfield,    Massachusetts 


The  Bement  School  is  an  independent,  co- 
educational, boarding  and  day  school  for  chil- 
dren of  average  and  above-average  ability  in 
grades  K  through  9.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basic  academic,  social,  and  organizational  skills 
needed  for  future  success.  The  curriculum  is 
presented  in  a  structured  setting  where  students 
are  sectioned  according  to  their  individual 
abilities.  Fine  arts,  physical  education,  and 
competitive  sports  are  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Mrs.  Anne  Coppinger,  Director  of  Admissions 

Bement  School,  Box  S 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts  01342    413/774-7061 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot  was  named 
principal  harp  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston 
Pops  in  October  1980.  She  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1969, 
with  previous  experience  as  principal 
harp  with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  as  second  harp  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Ms. 
Hobson  Pilot  began  studying  the 
piano  at  age  six  with  her  mother,  a 
former  concert  pianist  and  teacher  in 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  and 
switched  to  the  harp  in  high  school. 
She  continued  her  training  at  the 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  and 
the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  Ms. 
Hobson  Pilot  has  participated  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont. 
She  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  and  she  is  the 
founder  of  the  New  England  Harp 
Trio,  which  includes  her  BSO 
colleagues  Lois  Schaefer,  flute,  and 
Carol  Procter,  cello. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Tanglewood 

on 

Parade 

Thursday,  25 

August  1983 

(For  the  benefit  of  the  Berksh 

re  Music  Center) 

2:00 

Gates  Open 

6:00 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

2:10 

Fanfare  at  Main  Gate  Drive: 
Ronald  Barron 

Fellowship  Wind  Music 
(Main  House  Porch; 
Chamber  Music  Hall 

(Theatre  Colonnade 

r          •      \ 

in  case  of  rain) 

in  case  ot  rain) 

2:30 

Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute 

7:00 

Berkshire  Highlanders 
(Lion  Gate) 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 

7:30 

Eastover  Train 

(Shed) 

(Main  Gate) 

3:00 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

7:45 

Mehla  Military  Shrine  Band 

Fellowship  Vocal  Concert 

(Main  Gate) 

(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

8:15 

Fanfare  at  rear  of  Shed: 

3:45 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Roger  Voisin 

Fellowship  Chamber  Music 
Concert 
(Theatre-Concert  Hall) 

8:40 

Fanfare  from  Shed  stage: 
Charles  Schlueter 

9:00 

Gala  Concert 

4:30 

Boston  University 

(Shed) 

Tanglewood  Institute 

Chamber  Music  Concert 

(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

Artilk 

?ry,  cannon,  and  train  supplied  by  George 

Bisacca  of  Eastover,  Inc. 

Scottish  folk  music  courtesy  of  Berkshire 

Highl. 

anders 

Fireworks  over  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  following 

the  Gala  Concert 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


VA 


TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

Thursday,  25  August  at  9 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 
YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA, 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER, 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  and 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 


Folk  Song  Suite 

1.  March  —  "Seventeen  come  Sunday" 

2.  Intermezzo — "My  Bonny  Boy" 

3.  March  —  "Folk  Songs  from  Somerset" 

WINDS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC 
CENTER  ORCHESTRA  and  the 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD 
INSTITUTE  YOUNG  ARTISTS 
ORCHESTRA, 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 

The  Lark  Ascending,  Romance  for  violin 
and  orchestra 
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Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Symphonic  Dances  from  West  Side  Story 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  funded  in  part  by  a  generous  grant  from  the 
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Notes 


As  a  young  man,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  discovered  the  tradition  of  English 
folk  song,  long  nearly  lost  to  a  "civilized"  society.  His  zeal  for  recovering  this 
fast-disappearing  repertory  took  him  all  over  England,  especially  during  the 
years  1903-13,  though  he  collected  one  tune  as  late  as  1955.  Many  of  these 
he  edited  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Folk  Song  Society;  more  important, 
though,  was  the  fact  that  these  wonderfully  direct  and  simple  tunes  entered 
into  the  core  of  his  musical  being  and  became  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  musical 
style.  In  this  way,  the  centuries-old  songs  were  of  fundamental  importance 
in  sparking  the  "English  musical  renaissance"  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  Occasionally  this  treasury  of  songs  reappeared  directly  in  Vaughan 
Williams's  music,  as  when  he  responded  to  a  request  for  a  work  for  military 
band  with  his  Folk  Song  Suite.  The  request  came  from  the  commandant  of  the 
Royal  Mihtary  School  of  Music,  Kneller  Hall.  The  composer's  response  was 
to  produce  a  delightful  medley  of  folk  tunes,  which  quickly  numbered  among 
his  most  popular  compositions.  The  suite  was  premiered  at  Kneller  Hall  on 
4  July  1923.  The  work's  popularity  was  only  extended  by  two  arrangements 
made  in  1924  by  Gordon  Jacob,  a  pupil  of  the  composer's,  for  wind  band  and 
for  normal  orchestra;  it  is  the  latter  version  that  will  be  heard  in  this  concert. 
Despite  the  titles  of  the  individual  movements,  there  are  other  folk  tunes 
hidden  in  the  suite.  The  first  movement  contains  "Dives  and  Lazarus"  (in  the 
bass),  "Seventeen  come  Sunday,"  and  "Pretty  Caroline";  the  second  "My 
bonny  boy"  and  "Green  bushes";  and  the  third  "Blow  away  the  morning 
dew,"  "High  Germany,"  "The  trees  so  high,"  and  "John  Barleycorn." 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  Vaughan  Williams  had  used 
part  of  that  last  idyllic  pre-war  summer  to  compose  a  uniquely  simple  and 
contemplative  work.  The  Lark  Ascending,  for  violin  and  orchestra.  The  score 
was  inspired  by  some  lines  from  a  poem  by  George  Meredith  (1828-1900), 
who  hailed  from  Dorking,  Surrey,  where  the  composer  lived  for  many  years. 
It  inspired  him  to  compose  a  work  in  which  the  violin  represented  the  lark's 
song,  winging  ever  higher  with  its  trills  and  folklike  outbursts  of  song. 
When  war  broke  out,  RVW  put  aside  composition  for  four  full  years.  He 
returned  to  polish  his  Romance  in  1920  (and  revised  it  slightly  again  after 
the  first  performance  before  letting  it  go  to  the  publisher).  The  premiere  was 
given  by  Marie  Hall,  for  whom  the  work  had  been  conceived,  in  1921.  The 
portions  of  Meredith's  poem  printed  in  the  score  of  the  work  run  as 
follows: 

THE  LARK  ASCENDING 
He  rises  and  begins  to  round. 
He  drops  the  silver  chain  of  sound. 
Of  many  links  without  a  break. 
In  chirrup,  whistle,  slur  and  shake. 

For  singing  till  his  heaven  fills, 
'Tis  love  of  earth  that  he  instils. 
And  ever  winging  up  and  up. 
Our  valley  is  his  golden  cup 
And  he  the  wine  which  overflows 
To  lift  us  with  him  as  he  goes. 


Till  lost  on  his  aerial  rings 

In  light,  and  then  the  fancy  sings. 

Vaughan  Williams  enjoyed  writing  "occasional  music"  now  and  then,  such 
as  the  score  written  as  a  present  for  the  conductor  Henry  J.  Wood  on  the 
occasion  of  his  golden  jubilee  in  that  profession,  in  1938.  Vaughan  Williams 
chose  a  Shakespearean  text  to  be  set  to  music  for  a  unique  ensemble  —  not 
chorus,  not  just  soloists,  but  sixteen  leading  singers,  all  of  whom  had  worked 
often  with  Henry  Wood,  treated  as  a  flexible  group  of  solo/chorus.  Instead  of 
simply  labeling  the  vocal  parts  SATB  for  the  normal  vocal  ranges,  Vaughan 
Williams  put  the  initials  of  the  singer  who  was  to  have  each  line:  sopranos 
Isobel  Baillie,  Stiles  Allen,  Elsie  Suddaby,  and  Eva  Turner;  contraltos 
Margaret  Balfour,  Muriel  Brunskill,  Astra  Desmond,  and  Mary  Jarred; 
tenors  Parry  Jones,  Heddle  Nash,  Frank  Titterton,  and  Walter  Widdop;  and 
basses  Norman  Allin,  Robert  Easton,  Roy  Henderson,  and  Harold  Williams. 
The  composer  knew  these  singers'  voices  so  well  that  he  wrote  for  each  of 
them  solo  phrases  in  a  style  that  perfectly  suited  them.  The  conductor  was 
delighted  with  the  gift,  which  is  virtuoso  music  of  a  special  kind:  not  that 
which  astonishes  an  audience  by  its  difficulty  and  brilliance,  but  rather  that 
which  woos  because  it  is  so  entirely  a  propos.  The  atmosphere  is  utterly 
peaceful;  the  score  reverberates  with  the  silver  of  moonlight  from  first  page 
to  last.  Vaughan  Williams  later  made  a  purely  instrumental  arrangement, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  this  shimmering  work  without  the  sixteen  voices 
that  give  the  music  such  point  in  uttering  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  poetic 
evocations  of  music,  both  that  which  actually  "sounds"  and  that  contained  "in 
immortal  souls": 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold: 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  behold'st. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Come,  ho!  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn: 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 

And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Music!  Hark! 

It  is  your  music  of  the  house. 

Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 


Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are  ' 

To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection! 

Peace,  ho! 

The  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion 

And  would  not  be  awak'd! 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

—  Shakespeare  {The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V,  scene  1) 

From  its  opening  night  on  Broadway  on  26  September  1957,  West  Side  Story 
has  been  recognized  as  an  epoch-making  musical,  a  touchstone  for  the 
musical  and  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  modern  American  musical  theater. 
Freely  derived  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  translated  into  a  modern  urban  setting, 
the  story  was  told  especially  in  inventive  dances  created  by  Jerome  Robbins 
for  the  two  rival  gangs.  Leonard  Bernstein's  music  for  the  songs  and  dances 
provides  a  score  unusually  unified  in  harmonic  language  and  melodic 
motives.  The  most  important  motive  is  the  melodic  tritone  of  the  very 
opening  —  a  signal  whistle  for  one  of  the  gangs;  this  interval  recurs  in  many 
of  the  songs,  sometimes  left  hanging  tensely  (as  in  "Cool"),  sometimes 
resolved  to  produce  emotional  paydirt  ("Maria")-  The  dances  are  so  all- 
embracing  in  the  show  that  a  symphonic  treatment  of  the  dance  music  can 
provide  a  musical  and  dramatic  precis  of  the  story.  The  suite  contains  the 
following  segments: 

Prologue  (Allegro  moderato),  an  extended  dance  depicting  the  growing 
rivalry  between  the  Sharks  and  the  Jets;  "Somewhere/'  a  visionary  dance 
sequence  in  which  the  two  gangs  are  united  in  friendship  in  a  beautiful  but 
unreal  never-never-land,  breaking  out  of  the  city  into  a  place  of  sunshine, 
freedom,  and  open  spaces;  a  Mambo,  in  which  the  two  gangs  dance 
competitively,  and  ever  more  vigorously;  a  graceful  Cha-cha  (based  on 
"Maria")  in  which  the  two  lovers  see  each  other  for  the  first  time  and  begin  to 
dance  together;  a  fugal  dance  sequence,  "Cool/'  in  which  the  Jets  attempt  to 
control  their  hostility;  the  Rumble,  in  which  the  two  gang  leaders  are  killed; 
and  Finale/  the  procession  that  draws  the  two  gangs  together  in  the  tragic 
reality  of  Tony's  death,  with  recollections  of  "Somewhere." 

Tchaikovsky's  concert  overture  with  the  official  title  The  Year  1812  was 
composed  in  1880  and  first  performed  in  Moscow  on  20  August  1882.  The 
central  event  of  the  year  1812  for  any  Russian,  of  course,  was  Napoleon's 
discomfiture  at  Moscow  and  his  humiliating  and  devastating  march  back  to 
western  Europe.  Tchaikovsky  composed  this  musical  tribute  to  the  Russian 
victory  essentially  as  a  potboiler,  aimed  at  popular  success,  and  in  that  he 
was  not  mistaken.  The  quotation  of  familiar  tunes  (familiar,  at  any  rate,  to 
his  Russian  audience)  guaranteed  a  patriotic  response:  the  hymn  "God 
preserve  the  Tsar,"  the  appearance  of  La  Marseillaise  gradually  overwhelmed  by 
the  "Russian"  music,  and  the  concluding  Imperial  anthem,  reinforced  by  bells 
and  cannon,  have  made  the  overture  a  popular  showpiece  from  its  very  first 
performance. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as 
music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became 
the  orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director 
since  its  founding  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied 
both  Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a 
child  and  later  graduated  from  Tokyo's 
Toho  School  of  Music  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting.  In  the  fall  of 
1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besangon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the 
competition,  invited  him  to  Tanglewood 
for  the  summer  following,  and  he  there 
won  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
highest  honor,  the  Koussevitzky  Prize  for 
outstanding  student  conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came 
to  the  attention  of  Leonard  Bernstein, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  spring  1961  Japan  tour, 
and  he  was  made  an  assistant  conductor 
of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62  season. 
His  first  professional  concert  appearance 
in  North  America  came  in  January  1962 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for 
five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  and 
music  director  for  four  seasons  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he 


relinquished  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69 
season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January 
1968;  he  had  previously  appeared  with 
the  orchestra  for  four  summers  at 
Tanglewood,  where  he  became  an  artistic 
director  in  1970.  In  December  1970  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  conductor 
and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  director- 
ship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976, 
serving  as  music  advisor  there  for  the 
1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
strengthened  the  orchestra's  reputation 
internationally  as  well  as  at  home, 
leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa 
then  spent  a  week  working  with  the 
Peking  Central  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  a 
year  later,  in  March  1979,  he  returned  to 
China  with  the  entire  Boston  Symphony 
for  a  significant  musical  and  cultural 
exchange  entailing  coaching,  study,  and 
discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musicians, 
as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also 
in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to 
appearances  at  the  major  music  festivals 
of  Europe.  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's 
one-hundredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen- 
city  American  tour  in  March  1981  and  an 
international  tour  of  Japan,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  England  in 
October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  inter- 
national career.  He  appears  regularly 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  French  National 
Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  and  the  New  Japan  Phil- 
harmonic, and  his  operatic  credits  include 
the  Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's 
Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  and  La 
Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an 
Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 


winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
and  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin 
concertos  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include,  for 
Philips,  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenkben,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sucre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony 
of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica 
von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for 
Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  violin 
soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven  —  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
Egmont  Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf 
Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano 
concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  VoHva,  both  works 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion 
records.  With  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman, 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  recently 
recorded  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim 
and  Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI. 
Mr.  Ozawa  holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  Degree  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 


Born  in  New  York  City  in  1925, 
composer/conductor /educator/author/ 
administrator  Gunther  Schuller  has 
maintained  a  long-standing  association 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 
was  acting  head  of  the  composition 


department  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  from  1963  to 
1965;  in  1965  he  succeeded  Aaron 
Copland  as  head  of  that  department  and 
became  responsible  for  directing  con- 
temporary music  activities;  and  in  1970 
he  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  as 
artistic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  He  has  been  guest  conductor 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  numerous 
occasions  since  his  first  appearance  in 
1964,  and  his  music  has  been  performed 
at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  William 
Steinberg,  Bruno  Maderna,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
and  Mr.  Schuller  himself. 

Mr.  Schuller  was  playing  in  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  Toscanini  at 
sixteen,  was  appointed  principal  French 
horn  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  at 
seventeen,  was  soloist  with  that  orchestra 
the  following  season  in  his  own  horn 
concerto,  and  by  nineteen  had  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
orchestra.  In  1959,  Mr.  Schuller  resigned 
as  solo  horn  of  the  Metropolitan  to 
devote  full  time  to  composition,  and  he 
has  received  commissions  from  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and,  through  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony. He  has  composed  works  for  the 
New  York  Ballet  and  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera,  and  his  recent  scores  include  Deai, 
a  work  for  two  orchestras  premiered  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Toho  School 
orchestras  in  1978  and  given  its  first 
American  performance  by  the  BSO  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  in  1979;  Tre  Invenzioni, 
written  for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation;  a  trombone 
concerto  entitled  Eine  kleine  Posaunenmusik;  a 
Contrabassoon  Concerto;  In  Praise  of  Winds: 
Symphony  for  Large  Wind  Orchestra;  and 
Duologue  for  violin  and  piano  written  for 
Rafael  Druian. 

Mr.  Schuller's  appearances  as  con- 
ductor have  included  the  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco, 
and,  in  Europe,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
London's  BBC  Symphony  and  Phil- 
harmonia  orchestras,  the  French  Radio 
Orchestra,  and  the  Bavarian  Radio 


Symphony.  From  1963  through  1965, 
Mr.  Schuller  organized  and  conducted 
"Twentieth-Century  Innovations,"  a 
history-making  concert  series  sponsored 
by  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation.  He 
broadcast  a  weekly  series  of  153 
programs  on  "Contemporary  Music  in 
Evolution"  over  New  York's  WBAI  radio, 
later  heard  on  seventy-seven  stations 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  1973  he 
wrote  and  hosted  "Changing  Music,"  a 
series  of  contemporary  music  produced 
for  PBS  by  WGBH  in  Boston.  His  work 
with  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Ragtime  Ensemble,  particularly  his  re- 
orchestrations  of  Scott  Joplin  works 
derived  from  the  composer's  long-lost  Red 
Back  Book  and  recorded  for  Angel  records, 
was  a  major  factor  in  the  popular  ragtime 
revival  of  the  mid-seventies,  and  he 
conducted  the  Broadway  premiere  of 
Joplin's  opera  Treemonisha  in  October  1975. 
As  an  educator,  in  addition  to  his  work 
at  Tanglewood,  Gunther  Schuller  taught 
French  horn  at  the  Manhattan  School  of 
Music  from  1952  through  1964.  He  also 
served  on  the  music  faculty  of  Yale 
University  as  associate  professor  of 
composition,  a  post  he  left  to  become 
president  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  where  he  remained 
from  1967  to  1977.  Mr.  Schuller  is  the 
recipient  of  numerous  honors,  including 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
Award,  the  Brandeis  Creative  Arts 
Award,  two  successive  Guggenheim 
fellowships,  the  Darius  Milhaud  Award, 
the  Alice  M.  Ditson  Conducting  Award, 
and  the  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein 
Award.  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
Northeastern  University,  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Colby  College,  Williams 
College,  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Mr.  Schuller  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters  and  the  National  Council  of 
the  Arts.  In  June  of  1979,  Mr.  Schuller 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Music  Council,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 


John  Williams  was  named  nineteenth 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  January 
1980.  He  was  born  in  New  York  and 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  with  his  family  in 
1948.  There  he  attended  UCLA  and 
studied  composition  privately  with  Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco.  After  service  in 
the  Air  Force,  Williams  returned  to  New 
York  to  attend  the  Juilliard  School,  where 
he  studied  piano  with  Madame  Rosina 
Lhevinne.  While  in  New  York,  he  also 
worked  as  a  jazz  pianist,  both  in  clubs 
and  on  recordings.  Again,  Williams 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  and  began  his 
career  in  the  film  studios,  working  with 
such  composers  as  Bernard  Herrmann, 
Alfred  Newman,  and  Franz  Waxman.  He 
went  on  to  write  music  for  many 
television  programs  in  the  1960s,  winning 
two  Emmys  for  his  work,  and  he  has 
since  become  the  most  sought-after 
composer  of  film  music  in  the  world. 

Williams  has  composed  the  music  and 
served  as  music  director  for  over  sixty 
films,  including  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips;  The 
Poseidon  Adventure,  Jaws,  Star  Wars,  Close 
Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind,  Superman,  The 
Empire  Strikes  Back,  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark, 
E.T.  (the  Extra -Terrestrial),  and,  most 
recently.  Return  of  the  Jedi,  the  third 
installment  of  the  Star  Wars  saga,  which 
was  released  this  spring.  He  has  received 
eighteen  Academy  Award  nominations 
and  has  been  awarded  four  Oscars  and 
fourteen  Grammies,  as  well  as  several 
gold  and  platinum  records.  His  most 
recent  Oscar  was  awarded  this  year,  for 
the  Best  Original  Score  for  a  Motion 
Picture,  for  £.7. 


In  addition  to  his  film  music,  Williams 
has  written  many  concert  pieces,  including 
two  symphonies,  and  a  flute  concerto  and 
violin  concerto  recently  recorded  by  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  jubilee 
350  Fanfare  heralded  the  350th  birthday  of 
the  City  of  Boston  in  September  1980, 
and  he  opened  the  1983  Pops  season  with 
The  Esplanade  Overture  written  especially 
for  the  Boston  Pops. 

The  soundtrack  album  to  Star  Wars  has 
sold  over  four  million  copies,  more  than 
any  non-pop  album  in  recording  history. 
Williams  is  also  the  first  composer  ever 
to  have  written  the  scores  for  a 
combination  of  films  which  have  grossed 
over  one  billion  dollars.  Many  of  his  film 
scores  have  been  recorded,  and  his  highly 
acclaimed  albums  with  the  Boston  Pops 
include  Pops  in  Space,  That's  Entertainment 
(Pops  on  Broadway),  Pops  on  the  March,  Pops 
Around  the  World  (Digital  Overtures),  and 
Aisle  Seat. 

Since  his  appointment  as  Pops 
Conductor,  Williams  has  led  the  Pops  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Detroit,  and  many  other  American  cities. 
In  addition,  he  has  appeared  as  guest 
conductor  with  the  major  orchestras  of 
London,  Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  Toronto,  and 
Los  Angeles.  In  the  past  few  years, 
Williams  has  received  several  honorary 
degrees  from  An\erican  colleges  and 
universities  including  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Berklee  College  of  Music  in 
Boston,  Northeastern  University,  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia. 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrated 
his  twentieth  anniversary  as  concert- 


master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  joined  the  BSO  in  1955  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  became  concertmaster  in 
1962,  and  was  named  assistant  conductor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  season. 
Born  in  Detroit,  he  began  his  musical 
studies  with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher, 
and  later  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia;  among  his  teachers  were 
Josef  Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and 
Efrem  ZimbaUst.  In  1959  he  was  a 
winner  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and 
in  1960  he  won  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  many  United  States  orchestras, 
and  abroad  in  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  and 
Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as  soloist 
and  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  he  has  also  conducted,  among  others, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the 
Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
Joseph  Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967 
tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and 
England,  as  well  as  a  fourteen -concert 
European  tour  in  May  of  1980  and,  this 
past  spring,  their  first  tour  of  Japan.  He 
has  participated  with  the  Chamber 
Players  in  recordings  for  RCA,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  and  Nonesuch;  he  has 
recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach 
and  Arthur  Foote  with  pianist  Gilbert 
Kalish  and  the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with 
pianist  Harriet  Shirvan.  He  has  also 
recently  recorded  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  and  adjunct  professor  of 
music  at  Boston  University.  In  the  fall  of 
1976  he  led  the  Boston  University 
Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in  the 
Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979- 
80  season  he  was  interim  music  director 
of  the  Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silverstein 
is  music  director  of  the  Worcester 
Symphony  and  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Next  season,  while  still  maintaining  his 
BSO  commitments,  he  becomes  artistic 
director  of  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Berkshire  Music  Center 
1983  Fellowship  Program 


Violins 

Lori  Ashikawa,  Pasadena,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  jaffe  Fellowship 
Bo  Chao,  Shanghai,  China 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Leslie  Braidech,  South  Euclid,  Ohio 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Sarah  Briggs,  Rochester,  New  York 

Anne  Lee  Violin  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Itzhak  Perlman 
Martha  Brody,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane 

Fellowship 
Katie  Fletcher,  Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy  Fellowship  & 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 
Dean  Franke,  Willowdale,  Ontario 

Rice  Fellowship  & 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Daryl  Gostomski,  Rochester,  New  York 

Margaret  Grant  Memorial  Fellowship, 

sponsored  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation 
Edith  Hall,  River  Forest,  Illinois 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship  & 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 
Stefan  Hersh,  Mill  Valley,  California 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
David  Jacobson,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Hong-Guang  Jia,  Beijing,  China 

Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Rebecca  Kruger,  Columbus,  Georgia 

William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Veronica  Kulig,  Bloomfield,  Connecticut 

Sarah  Ann  Leinhach  and  Lillian  Norton 

Fellowship 
Catherine  Lange,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Julie  Leven,  Murphysboro,  Illinois 

Judy  and  Stewart  Colton  Fellowship 
Danielle  Maddon,  Athens,  Ohio 

Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Diane  Nicholeris,  Braintree,  Massachusetts 

Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 
Beth  Nussbaum,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Ohtani  Muneko,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
Adela  Pefia,  New  York,  New  York 

Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Roberts,  Needham,  Massachusetts 

Anne  Lee  Violin/Viola  Fellowship, 


in  honor  of  Itzhak  Perlman  and  Archie 

Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sandy  Salzinger,  Mayfield  Heights,  Ohio 

Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
Sally  Stout,  Washington,  D.C. 

Anne  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Stutt,  Rexford,  New  York 

Raymond  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
Keiko  Takahashi,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Lucy  Lowell  Violin  Fellowship 
Darrow  White,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 
David  Wright,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 

Violas 

Susan  Chan,  Worthington,  Ohio 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Paul  Cortese,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Valerie  Dimond,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Geoffrey  Fischer,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship  & 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Kempf,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship  & 

James  A.  MacDonald  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Claire  Norman,  New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner  Pfleger 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Heather  Porter,  Santa  Monica,  California 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  & 

Berkshire  Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 
Helen  Reich,  New  Milford,  New  Jersey 

Spencer  Fellowship 
Marlene  Segelstein,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Heidi  von  Bernewitz,  Arlington,  Virginia 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Rebecca  Young,  Metuchen,  New  Jersey 

Anne  Lee  Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Itzhak  Perlman 

Cellos 

Richard  Andaya,  San  Francisco,  California 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Patrick  Binford,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Nathan  H.  Miller  Memorial  Fellowship 
Paul  Cohen,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship  & 

Fred  and  Joyce  Crane,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Andres  Diaz,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
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Leighton  Fong,  Sacramento,  California 

Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial  Fellowship 
Joan  Harrison,  Weston,  Massachusetts 

Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon  fellowship 
Benjamin  Karp,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Paul  Kushious,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Anonymous  Donor 
Jan  Pfeiffer,  Bronx,  New  York 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Scott  Tisdel,  San  Francisco,  California 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 
Allen  Whear,  Huntington,  W.  Virginia 

Martha  and  William  Selke  Fellowship 

Basses 

Jered  Egan,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

William  E.  Ruhush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Christopher  Hanulik,  Westport,  Connecticut 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Joshua  Kuhl,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Todd  Seeber,  Battleground,  Washington 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Douglas  Sommer,  Foster  City,  California 

Irene  and  David  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Al  Tedesco,  Roslindale,  Massachusetts 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Michael  Wais,  San  Diego,  California 

Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 

Flutes 

Diane  Alancraig,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Helen  Campo,  Westville,  New  Jersey 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Tal  Perkes,  Poway,  California 

Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Richard  Sherman,  Plattsburgh,  New  York 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Virginia  Spicer,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship  & 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  Fellowship 

Oboes 

James  Bulger,  Tacoma,  Washington 

Bruce  R.  and  Margaret  T.  Gelin  Fellowship 
Janet  Popesco,  San  Francisco,  California 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Marilyn  Post,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mary  Gene  and  William  Sondericker 

Fellowship  &  Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi 

Epsilon  Fellowship 
Christopher  Raphael,  San  Jose,  California 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
William  Wielgus,  Pulaski,  Wisconsin 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.  Fellowship 


Clarinets 

David  Ballon,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Curt  Blood,  Paxton,  Massachusetts 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowship  & 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Fellowship 
Paul  Garment,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ua  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Ron  Samuels,  Los  Angeles,  Cahfornia 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship 
Marta  Schworm,  Grawn,  Michigan 

Anonymous  Donor 
Lisa  Wuriu,  Sacramento,  California 

Fran  Fahnestock  Fellowship 

Bassoons 

Seth  Krimsky,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Juiet  Esselhorn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jay  Lesowski,  N.  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island 

Kenneth  L.  Phillips  Fellowship 
David  Shern,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Katherine  Thompson,  Batavia,  Ohio 

IBM***Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Lawrence  Tilson,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

M.A.  Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Horns 

Jean  Bennett,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Aaron  Brask,  Gainesville,  Florida 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mikal  Hart,  Huntsville,  Texas 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 
Theodore  Peters,  Carlisle,  Iowa 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Rising,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone  Fellowship 
Eric  Ruske,  LaGrange,  Illinois 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Stephen  Burns,  New  York,  New  York 

Stokes  Fellowship 
Paul  Johnson,  San  Francisco,  California 

Kandell  Fellowship 
Klancy  Martin,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Daryl  Robbins,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Cindy  Scaruffi,  Elk  Grove  Village,  Illinois 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Trombones 

Torsten  Edvar,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

Arthur  Fiedler  Fellowship 
Daniel  Freed,  Glencoe,  Illinois 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider 
Fellowship 
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Gaute  Vikdal,  Oslo,  Norway 

Tanglewood  Council  Fellowship 
Paul  Welcomer,  St.  Peters,  Pennsylvania 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Tuba 

James  Court,  Lakeville,  Indiana 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson 
Fellowship 

Percussion 

Edward  Harrison,  Oak  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Will  Hudgins,  Lufkin,  Texas 

]ohn  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Graham  Johns,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 
Randall  Max,  Creve  Coeur,  Missouri 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L  Cahners 

Fellowship 
Brian  Prechtl,  Vernon,  Connecticut 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Nancy  Smith,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  ].  Sandler  Fellowship 

Harp 

Emily  Halpern,  Mamaroneck,  New  York 

]ohn  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 
Susan  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Keyboard 

Bruce  Brubaker,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Beth  Eisenberg,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Fellows  of  1982  Fellowship 
Judith  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Gwen  Mok,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
Bryan  Pezzone,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Stephen  Prutsman,  Yucaipa,  California 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Victor  Sangiorgio,  London,  England 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Conductors 

Piotr  Gajewski,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
George  Hanson,  Moorhead,  Minnesota 

William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Naohiro  Totsuka,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Vocal  Fellows 

S.  Mark  Aliapoulios,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 
Fellowship 


Penelope  Bitzas,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Robert  Bork,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Candice  Burrows,  Eugene,  Oregon 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Betsy  Gintz,  New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson  Fellowship  & 

Anne  Sternberg  Memorial  Fellowship 
Marcus  Haddock,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

WCRB  Fellowship  in  honor  of 

Dr.  Helen  Caldicott 
Karen  Lykes,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship  & 

Arthur  Rodbell  Fellowship 
Robert  Osborne,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Halvorsen  Family  Fellowship 
Martha  Elliot,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 
Meredith  Stone,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
John  Sullivan,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Dawn  Upshaw,  Park  Forest,  Ilhnois 

Mary  and  Harry  Harrison,  Jr.,  Fellowship  & 

Julius  and  Eleanor  Kass  Fellowship 

Vocal  Coaches 

Malcolm  Halliday,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Anonymous  Donor 
Karl  Paulnack,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Robert  Wright,  New  York,  New  York 
Wulsin  Fellowship 

Composers 

Adrian  Anderson,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

ASCAP/Rudolf  Nissim  Fellowship  in 

Composition 
Elisabetta  Brusa,  Milan,  Italy 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Simon  Holt,  London,  England 

Dynatech  Corporation  Fellowship 
Michael  Kurek,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
David  Lang,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
James  Legg,  Levittown,  New  York 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
John  McDonald,  Hudson,  Ohio 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Michael  Torke,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Mark-Anthony  Turnage,  Essex,  England 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Fellowship 

&  Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  enable  over 
130  students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience 
under  the  guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships 
listed  below  were  awarded  in  1983.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals 
and  organizations  for  their  generosity. 


I 


Endowed  Fellowships 

A  Fellowship  may  be 
permanently  endowed 
with  a  gift  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B. 

Arnold,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks 

Fellowship 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Leonard  Bernstein 

Fellowships 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L. 

Cahners  Fellowship 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon    Tanglewood  ($4,765  in 

Memorial  Fellowship  TQP,'\) 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery 

Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood    J^-  ^^^^  ^ary  Barger 

Fellowship  Fellowship 

Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman     ^eo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Memorial  Fellowship 


Harry  and  Mildred  Remis 

Fellowships 
Hannah  and  Raymond 

Schneider  Fellowship 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 

Fellowships 
R.  Amory  Thorndike 

Fellowship 
Augustus  Thorndike 

Fellowship 

Fellowship  Guarantors 

Individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  may  act 
as  Guarantors  of  a 
Fellowship  by  contributing 
the  total  actual  cost  of 
supporting  a  Fellow  at 


Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla 

Fellowship 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin 

Fellowship 
Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowships 
Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris 

Fellowship 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P. 

Nickerson  Fellowship 
Theodore  Edson  Parker 

Foundation  Fellowship 
David  R.  and  Muriel  K. 

Pokross  Fellowship 


Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Dynatech  Corporation 

Fellowship 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Fellowship 
General  Cinema  Corporation 

Fellowship 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu 

Fellowship 
Leo  Wasserman  Foundation 

Fellowship 

Full  Fellowships 

A  Fellowship  may  be 
named  with  a  minimum 
annual  gift  of  $2,000. 

ASCAP/Rudolf  Nissim 

Fellowship  in  Composition 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 
&  Berkshire  Hilton  Inn 
Fellowship 
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Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Irene  and  David  Bernstein 

Fellowship 
Book  Creations,  Inc. 

Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 
Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim 

Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judy  and  Stewart  Colton 

Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts 

Fellowships 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  Annin  Durfee 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Fellows  of  1982  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen 

Foundation  Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R. 

Gelin  Fellowship 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Fellowship 
William  and  Mary  Greve 

Foundation  Fellowships 
Halvorson  Family  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***Robert  G. 

McClellan,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 

Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones 

Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 
Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation  Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation  Fellowship  in 

memory  of  Margaret  Grant 


William  Kroll  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  I.B. 

Lavan  Fellowship 
Anne  Lee  Viola  Fellowship, 

in  honor  of  Itzhak  Perlman 
Anne  Lee  Violin  Fellowship 

in  honor  of  Itzhak  Perlman 
Raymond  Lee  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  and 

Lillian  Norton  Fellowship 
Nathan  H.  Miller  Memorial 

Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Swenney  Noe 

Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship, 

established  by 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 

Warner  Pfleger  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Kenneth  L.  Phillips 

Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Jane  and  William  Ryan 

Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Fellowship 
M.A.  Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fellowship 
Martha  and  William  Selke 

Fellowship 


Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr 

Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 
Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone 

Fellowship 
Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler 

Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council 

Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor 

of  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott 
Wulsin  Fellowships 

Partial  Fellowships 

A  Partial  Fellowship  may 
be  named  with  a  minimum 
annual  gift  of  $1,250. 

Berkshire  County  Savings 

Bank  Fellowship 
Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting 

Corporation  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S. 

Burdick  Fellowship 
Fred  and  Joyce  Crane,  Jr., 

Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson 

Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy 

Fellowship 
Mary  and  Harry  W. 

Harrison,  Jr.,  Fellowship 
Julius  and  Eleanor  Kass 

Fellowship 


The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  is  also 
supported  in  part  through  a  generous  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  Federal  agency  created 
by  Act  of  Congress  in  1965. 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  Charles  E.  Culpeper 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City  for  endow- 
ing the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  acknowl- 
edges with  gratitude  the  generosity  of  Acoustic 
Research,  NAD,  and  Studer-Revox  America, 
who  provided  recording  equipment  for  the 
1983  session. 


Miriam  Ann  Kenner 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Anne  Lee  Violin/Viola 

Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Itzhak  Perlman 
James  A.  Macdonald 

Foundation  Fellowship 
Mead  Corporation 

Fellowship 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf 

Fellowship 
Archie  Peace  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor 

Fellowship 
Rice  Fellowship 
Arthur  Rodbell  Fellowship 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B. 

Russell  Fellowship 
Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell 

Fellowship 
Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 

Fellowship 
Mary  Gene  and  William 

Sondericker  Fellowship 
Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi 

Epsilon  Fellowship 
Anne  Sternberg  Memorial 

Fellowship 
U.S.  Components,  Inc. 

Fellowships 

Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 
Gustav  Golden  Award 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 
Henri  Kohn  Award 
Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial 

Award 
Pierre  Mayer  Award 
Harry  Shapiro  Award 

Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts 
have  enabled  young  artists 
to  attend  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 
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Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
Young  Artists  Orchestra 

Victor  Yampolsky,  conductor 


First  Violins 

Cellos 

Trumpets 

^ 

Mariko  Close 

Kathleen  Melucci 

Andrew  Baho 

Michael  Roth 

Emmanuel  Feldman 

Kevin  Blancq 

Beth  Woodside 

Eric  Dochinger 

Anthony  DiLorenzo 

Fr 

Mara  DiMambro 

Rachel  Bernstein 

Andrew  Petranek 

Nadia  Francavilla 

Michael  Adelson 

1\ 

Deborah  Boykan 

Alexander  Atchison 

Trombones 

Peter  Eliopoulos 

Martin  Kodis 

Stephen  Kauffman 

Dectora  Gander 

David  Cho 

Delfeayo  Marsalis 

Aileen  Tsui 

Christopher  Haritatos 

Colin  Morris 

S( 

Anthony  Gamboa 

David  Eby 

Thomas  Wood 

Paul  Manaster 

Janneke  Hoogland 

Mana  Primrose 

James  Jacobson 

Thomas  Kearney 

Karen  Dussealt 

Tuba 

Daniel  Fiore 

Nicholas  Rennie 

Craig  Knox 

Deborah  Tyler 

P! 

Ruth  DeGraw 

Basses 

Percussion 

Robin  Shifrin 

Dennis  Roy 

Jay  Burnham 

Jonathan  Imsande 

Wade  Culbreath 

Gina  Caiazzo 

Kerry  Meads 

Michael  Weissman 

Shaw  Walker 

Second  Violins 

Gordon  Hill 

Adam  Weisman 

Johnathan  Adair 

Margie  Lang 

Flutes 

Orchestra  Manager/ 

Iv 

Helen  Porter 

Lisa  Byrnes 

Librarian 

Lynn  Jordan 

Jane  Garvin 

Loni  Allcott 

Marcia  Belvin 

Lisa  Warren 

Anthony  Dyer 

Catherine  Wendtland 

Patty  Pearman 

Kristina  Zimmerman 

Oboes 

Kristin  Waterbury 

Jonathan  Davis 

N 

Sonya  White 

David  Kim 

Maria  Lin 

Clara  Rycenga 
Penny  Zokaie 

Ellen  Blair 
Mary  Ellen  Nagle 

Winds,  brass, 
and  percussion 
are  listed 

l\ 

Kim  Zabelle 

Clarinets 

or 
k 

Edward  Brodkin 

alphabetically. 

Deborah  Crowell 

oc 

Gary  GinstUng 

( 

D 

Monica  Leiher 

m. 

Violas 

Bassoons 

an 

Stefan  Schmidt 

Susan  Heineman 

ye 

Jacqueline  Capecci 

Celeste  Roy 

ta 

Joel  Kaatrud 

Charlton  Wilson 

w 

Beth  Snitz 

i: 

Jenny  Douglass 

Horns 

k 

Ina  Litera 

Jonathan  Blumberg 

k 

Mark  Landefeld 

Andrew  Chandler 

Lisa  Jacobs 

Thomas  Hadley 

of 

Valerie  Norton 

Marc  Silverstein 

IT. 

Julia  Lin 

Sarah  Stallings 

ar 

J 
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Weekend  Prelude 
Friday,  26  August  at  7 
IVO  POGORELICH,  piano 


SCARLATTI 


Two  Sonatas 

Sonata  in  C 
Sonata  in  D  minor 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  Sonata  No.  6  in  A,  Opus  82 

Allegro  moderato 

Allegretto 

Tempo  di  valzer  lentissimo 

Vivace 


Ivo  Pogorelich  plays  the  Stein  way  piano. 


Notes 


We  know  very  little  about  the  life  and  personaHty  of  Domenico  Scarlatti, 
one  of  the  greatest  keyboard  composers  of  all  time,  who  happened  to  be 
born  in  the  same  year  as  both  Bach  and  Handel  (1785)  and  whose  death 
occurred  in  1757,  between  that  of  his  two  greatest  comtemporaries. 
Domenico  was  the  son  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  Italian  Baroque,  a  composer  of  dozens  of  significant  operas 
and  much  else.  Alessandro  seems  to  have  rather  dominated  his  son's  early 
years,  taking  him  away  from  Naples,  which  (he  said)  did  not  suit  his 
talent  and  sending  him  out  of  Rome  ("Rome  has  no  shelter  for  music, 
which  lives  here  as  a  beggar")  to  spend  four  years  in  Venice.  But  after 
1709  he  returned  to  Rome  —  and  probably  to  his  father's  domination — and 
began  the  kind  of  career  that  was  possible  and  necessary  there,  providing 
both  sacred  and  secular  music  for  cardinals  and  for  resident  royalty  (some 
of  whom  were  exiled  from  their  own  countries).  Still,  he  did  nothing  to 
make  a  particular  mark  in  the  world  of  music  until  he  left  Italy  for  good 
and  moved  to  the  Iberian  peninsula,  spending  the  years  1719  and  1728  in 
Portugal  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  in  the  service  of  the 

1  Week  VIII 
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JOIN  THE  NEWEST 
TRADITION  IN  TOWN 


Thomas  Dunn         Jeanne  Ommerle      Charles  Bressler         Claude  Frank         Ronald  Thomas 


Join  us  for  a  season  of  music  by  a  host  of  great  composers,  in  1815  we  took  the 
names  of  two  of  them  and  began  a  tradition  of  Messiah  performances  that  has  lasted 
ever  since.  We're  famous  for  that  tradition  and  we  keep  adding  new  ones:  seven 
years  ago  an  annual  Bach  concert,  five  years  ago  an  annual  Handel-plus-Haydn 
program,  last  year  a  Midwinter  orchestral  series  and  this  year  Mozart  and  More. 

All  these  wonderful  concertsare  included  in  ourSuper  Series.  Or  choose  any  of 
ourotherthreeseries  listed  below.  Subscribe  nowand  be  part  of  the  newest  tradition 
in  town.  Call  266-3605  for  more  information. 


Super  Series.  Bach,  Bartok,  Britten,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Shostakovich.  All  7  con- 
certs throughout  the  season,  at  a  30%  discount 
off  the  single  ticket  prices.  Series  tickets  from 
$37  to  $106. 

Midwinter  Mozart.  Jeanne  Ommerle,  Soprano, 
Charles  Bressler,  Tenor,  Claude  Frank,  Piano 
and  Ronald  Thomas,  Cello  in  works  by 
Handel,  Britten,  Mozart  and  Shostakovich. 
Series  tickets  from  $1 7  to  $50. 

Choral  Series.  Mozart  C  hA'mor  Mass,  Handel 
Messiah,  Bach  Great  Motets,  Haydn  Creation 
Mass.  Series  tickets  from  $23  to  $70. 

Mozart  &  More.  Combines  the  Midwinter 
Mozart  and  the  Mozart  Choral  Concert. 
Series  tickets  from  $22  to  $67. 

Handel  &  Haydn  at  Symphony  Hall 

169th  Season 
Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 


daughter  of  Portugal's  Infanta  Maria  Barbara,  who  had  married  the 
Spanish  crown  prince  Fernando. 

It  was  as  the  keyboard  teacher  of  Maria  Barbara  that  Domenico's  genius 
developed;  teacher  and  pupil  formed  a  lifelong  artistic  symbiosis  that 
resulted  in  the  composition  of  hundreds  of  "sonatas,"  single-movement 
works  for  harpsichord  that  exploited  new  harmonic,  melodic,  and  textural 
ideas,  as  well  as  inventive  new  keyboard  techniques,  all  within  the 
seemingly  restricted  pattern  of  binary  form,  which  was  the  standard  for 
all  dance  music  of  the  day.  Each  sonata  functions  as  a  sort  of 
compositional  etude,  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  an  idea  —  an  odd 
gesture,  a  peculiar  harmony,  a  chord  progression,  an  irregular  phrase  — 
into  a  work  of  endless  variety  and  surprise. 

During  the  winter  of  1939-40,  while  in  the  midst  of  rehearsals  foi"  his 
opera  Semyon  Kotko,  Prokofiev  began  a  set  of  three  piano  sonatas,  which 
were  to  become  his  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth.  The  first  of  the  three. 
No.  6  in  A  major,  published  as  Opus  82,  was  completed  rather  quickly  on 
11  February  1940 — seventeen  years  after  the  composition  of  the  Fifth  —  and 
first  performed  by  the  composer  on  a  radio  broadcast  on  8  April.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  the  young  Sviatoslav  Richter  gave  his  debut 
concert  with  the  same  sonata,  establishing  himself  at  once  as  a  major  new 
pianist  and  as  one  with  a  special  understanding  of  Prokofiev's  style.  But 
the  critics  and  the  public  were  generally  confused  or  revolted  by  the  new 
work,  which  did  not  seem  to  follow  up  the  strain  of  lyricism  that  had 
recently  become  so  strong  a  part  of  the  composer's  musical 
armamentarium  (partly,  no  doubt,  from  personal  conviction,  but  in  large 
part  also  because  of  the  demands  of  the  Soviet  state  that  music  had  to 
serve  a  political  function  and  should  appeal  to  the  widest  possible 
audience).  The  Sixth,  with  its  largely  violent  first  movement  and  a  return 
to  that  aggressive  character  at  the  end  of  the  finale,  seemed  to  many  a 
reversion  to  Prokofiev's  bad  old  days  as  an  enfant  terrible,  before  he  had 
become  Sovietized.  In  retrospect,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  find  passages  that 
reflect  the  world  of  1940  —  not  least  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe — so 
that  this  sonata  and  the  two  that  were  eventually  to  follow  are  sometimes 
called  Prokofiev's  "war  sonatas."  But  he  was  discouraged  by  the  reception 
given  the  Sixth  from  continuing  immediately  with  the  completion  of  the 
other  two  sonatas,  which,  though  they  were  published  as  Opus  83  and 
Opus  84,  were  not  completed  until  1942  and  1944  respectively. 

The  opening  movement  gave  Soviet  critics  the  toughest  problem:  it  is 
aggressive  music,  full  of  "barbaric"  harmonies,  sharply  accented,  though 
the  second  theme's  melancholy  lyricism  provides  a  wonderful  foil.  The 
overall  effect  is  one  of  nervous  fury,  playing  on  the  piano's  character  as  a 
percussion  instrument  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  second  movement  has  a 
much  lighter,  almost  chipper  tune  over  a  steady  marchlike  accompaniment 
for  much  of  its  course,  and  the  third  is  a  slow,  pensive  waltz.  The  finale  is 
extremely  lively,  beginning  with  a  little  finger-exercise  that  might  turn 
into  something  comical,  but  for  the  undertone  of  unease  and  threat 
evident  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  this  character  that  eventually  takes 
over,  completely  dominating  the  conclusion. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violinist 

BERLIOZ  'Waverley'  Overture  ^ 
MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 

BIZET  'Carmen'  Suite  aasm" 
SARAS  ATE  'Zigeunerweisen'  ' 
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The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 

at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Friday,  26  August  at  9 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 
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HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  97  in  C 

Adagio —  Vivace 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto  assai 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Daphnis  and  Chloe 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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NOTES 


Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  97  in  C 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and  died 
in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  wrote  this  C  major  symphony  in  London  early  in 
1792  and  introduced  it  probably  in  his  concerts  of  3  and  4  May  that  year,  the  final 
new  symphony  of  his  first  journey  to  London.  The  American  premiere  may  have  been  the 
Boston  Symphony's  first  performances  of  the  work  on  20  and  21  October  1882  under 
the  direction  of  Georg  Henschel  (earlier  American  performances  have  not  been 
documented).   The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  story  of  Haydn's  dramatic  meeting  with  the  impresario  Johann 
Peter  Salomon  (who  walked  into  Haydn's  home  one  morning  in  December 
1790  and  announced,  "I  am  Salomon  from  London  and  have  come  to  fetch 
you")  is  too  well-known  to  require  elaboration,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Haydn's  two  extended  visits  to  the  English  capital,  the  first  one  beginning 
in  January  1791  and  the  second  ending  in  August  1795,  finally  made  the 
Viennese  realize  that  they  had  a  truly  great  composer  in  their  midst,  a 
composer  who  could  and  did  arouse  unprecedented  enthusiasm  from  the 
large  musical  public  that  London  boasted  at  that  time.  (Of  all  European 
cities  London  had  the  most  varied  and  active  musical  life  of  the  time,  and 
the  most  perceptive  audience.)  Haydn's  major  accomplishment  for  his 
London  visits  was  the  composition  of  the  last  twelve  symphonies,  capping 
off  the  extraordinary  development  that  had  seen  the  creation  of  over  a 
hundred  works  in  the  genre  in  less  than  four  decades. 

Haydn  took  with  him  a  few  symphonies  that  he  had  already  finished, 
but  he  was  also  required  to  compose  some  of  them  during  his  busy  days 
in  England.  The  manuscript  is  dated  "London  1792,"  indicating  that  this 
symphony  was  probably  the  last  of  the  first  set  of  six  to  be  composed  (the 
remainder  were  written  for  his  second  visit).  Given  the  brilliance  of  this 
particular  score,  it  is  likely  that  Haydn  purposely  conceived  it  as  a 
showpiece  designed  for  his  benefit  concert  (that  is,  the  concert  from 
which  he  would  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  ticket  sales,  after  expenses 
had  been  deducted)  and  for  his  temporary  farewell  from  the  eager  London 
audience.  The  benefit  was  scheduled  for  3  May;  Salomon's  regular 
concert,  the  tenth  in  his  series,  took  place  the  following  day,  Friday,  4 
May  1792,  and  Haydn's  new  symphony,  freshly  rehearsed  and  performed, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  included.  It  must  have  been  an  immediate 
success  —  which  is  hardly  surprising!  —  since  the  advertisement  for 
Salomon's  eleventh  concert  a  week  later  noted  that  the  program  would 
include  "(By  particular  desire)  the  New  Overture  [i.e.,  symphony],  M.S. 
HAYDN,  as  performed  last  Friday." 

Extended  reviews  were  not  a  regular  feature  of  British  newspapers  in 
those  days,  so  we  do  not  have  any  printed  indication  of  the  public 
response  to  this  symphony,  though  Fanny  Burney  noted  in  her  diary  that 
the  concert  had  included  "most  divine  Music  of  Haydn."  Still  the 
reviewers  in  general  noted  over  and  over  again  during  Haydn's  visit  that 


his  music  was  both  "pleasing"  and  "scientific,"  these  two  terms  being 
constantly  recurring  locutions  to  identify  Haydn's  unique  accomplishment: 
the  ability  to  write  music  that  was  at  once  accessible  to  a  general  audience 
and  structurally  significant,  with  a  fully  refined  technique  to  please  the 
connoisseurs. 

Symphony  No.  97  is  Haydn's  last  symphony  in  C  major,  and  the  last  in 
a  string  of  works  begun  about  1760  employing  that  particular  key  for 
especially  festive  music.  The  "festival"  symphonies  include  Nos.  38,  41,  50, 
56,  60,  63,  69,  82,  and  90.  One  of  these  —  No.  48  —  was  actually  composed 
for  a  visit  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  to  Eszterhaza,  and  most  of  them 
include  trumpets  and  kettledrums,  then  not  yet  a  constant  part  of  the 
symphony  orchestra,  to  provide  the  desired  brilliance.  Symphony  No.  97 
surpasses  all  of  them  in  high  spirits  and  musical  accomplishment. 

Like  all  but  one  of  the  last  twelve  symphonies.  No.  97  begins  with  a 
slow  introduction,  intended  to  lend  weight  to  the  otherwise  lively  first 
movement.  Here  Haydn  is  at  particular  pains  to  link  the  Adagio  with 
what  follows:  the  first  melody  heard  in  the  violins  will  recur  in  the  closing 
group  of  the  Vivace  that  follows,  both  in  the  exposition  and 
recapitulation,  each  time  producing  a  sense  of  arrival,  of  closure. 
Symphony  No.  97  is  also  unusual  in  being  Haydn's  only  London 
symphony  with  a  markedly  different  second  theme  in  the  first  movement; 
most  of  his  late  works  derive  the  second  theme  from  the  opening  idea  of 
the  Allegro.  But  here,  following  an  extended  transition  that  dramatically 
intensifies  the  modulation  to  the  dominant,  a  general  pause  is  followed  by 
a  comical  little  waltz  tune  in  the  violins,  with  the  bassoons  adding  the  last 
two  beats  of  the  "oom-pah-pah"  rhythm.  The  development  features, 
through  much  of  its  course,  an  extended  trio  between  solo  flute  and  two 
oboes — a  surprising  and  delightful  incursion  of  chamber  music  style  into 
the  grandest  part  of  the  symphony  (and  an  indication  of  Haydn's  ability  to 
turn  any  sort  of  music-making  to  symphonic  purposes);  the  strings 
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interject  comments  which  purposely  seem  to  set  the  rhythm  somewhat 
askew  from  the  downbeat,  allowing  for  a  vigorous  re-establishment  of  the 
meter  before  leading  into  the  recapitulation. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  the  F  major  theme 
presented  at  the  outset,  with  the  second  variation  turning  to  the  minor, 
and  the  third  and  last  variation  introducing  a  performing  technique  rarely 
heard  in  the  eighteenth  century:  the  violins  play  a  sixteenth-note  figure 
sul  ponticello  (on  the  bridge),  producing  an  aggressive,  metallic  sound  as  a 
foil  to  the  punctuation  of  the  woodwinds  and  lower  strings.  Haydn  could 
not  trust  orchestras  on  the  continent  to  be  able  to  play  this  music 
properly,  but  the  London  orchestra  could  do  so,  and  no  doubt  astonished 
its  audience  in  the  process. 

The  menuetto  is,  unusually,  composed  straight  through  without  literal 
repetitions,  so  that  the  composer  can  recast  his  material  as  it  returns  each 
time  in  the  expected  pattern.  Haydn  alternates  smooth  legato  phrases 
with  sharp,  detached  staccatos,  reinforced  by  powerful  accents  supported 
by  the  timpani.  The  Trio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  virtually  a  country  dance, 
a  Landler,  rather  like  the  first  movement's  second  theme. 

The  finale  is,  as  we  expect,  lively  and  ebullient,  but  full  of  surprises, 
such  as  the  horns'  forte  accompaniment  to  the  melody  in  the  strings  piano 
soon  after  the  opening  (an  effect  that  recurs  with  different  scoring 
elsewhere),  and  the  proto-Romantic  fermata  just  before  the  end,  with 
"hairpin"  dynamics,  requiring  the  orchestra  to  swell  and  then  soften  while 
holding  the  long  note;  this  idea  was  to  become  part  and  parcel  of 
nineteenth-century  composition  and  performance,  but  Haydn  uses  it  very 
sparingly,  to  set  up  the  final  brilliant  phrase  of  the  coda. 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Daphnis  and  Chloe 

Maurice  Joseph  Ravel  was  horn  at  Ciboures,  Basses -Pyrenees,  France,  on  7  March  1875 
and  died  in  Paris  on  28  December  1937.  He  completed  Daphnis  and  Chloe  in  1911. 
Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first  performance  at  a  Diaghilev  Ballet  Russes  production 
of  the  Theatre  du  Chdtelet,  Paris,  on  8  June  1912.  The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  alio 
flute,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  contrahassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drums,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  castanets,  celesta, 
glockenspiel,  wind  machine,  two  harps,  strings,  and  wordless  chorus. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  described  his  Daphnis  et 
Chloe  as  "a  choreographic  symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned  from  me 
by  the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe:  M.  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 
The  plot  was  by  Michel  Fokine,  at  that  time  choreographer  of  the 
celebrated  troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  compose  a  vast 
musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism  than  faithful  to  the  Greece 
of  my  dreams,  which  inclined  readily  enough  to  what  French  artists  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and  depicted.  The  work  is 
constructed  symphonically  according  to  a  strict  tonal  plan  by  the  method 
of  a  few  motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves  a  symphonic 
homogeneity  of  style.  Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times 
subjected  to  revision  —  notably  the  finale." 

There  were  late  revisions.  If  Ravel's  date  of  1907  is  indeed  correct, 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  five  years  in  the  making  and  must  indeed  have  many 
times  been  "remis  sur  le  metier,"  as  Ravel  expressed  it,  before  the 
perfectionist  was  sufficiently  content  with  his  handiwork  to  release  it  for 
dancing  and  for  printing. 

The  date  is  surprising.  Diaghilev's  Ballet  had  its  first  Paris  season  in 
1909;  1909,  and  sometimes  1910,  are  given  as  that  year  in  which  Ravel 
began  Daphnis  et  Chloe.  Roland -Manuel  thinks  that  Ravel  made  a  "mistake 
of  two  years"  in  naming  1907,  which  again  is  surprising,  since  Roland- 
Manuel  originally  wrote  the  autobiographical  sketch  at  Ravel's  dictation. 
In  1907  Diaghilev  was  in  Paris  and  probably  had  met  Ravel,  but  there  was 
no  plan  as  yet  for  a  ballet  season  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
Ravel's  first  sketches  (or  Daphnis  et  Chloe  were  purely  symphonic  in  intent, 
a  fact  he  might  not  have  been  quick  to  admit  after  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
piece  in  the  theater. 

Diaghilev,  deflecting  the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day 
(Stravinsky,  Strauss,  Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make 
ballet  composers  out  of  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ravel.  Nijinsky 
and  Karsavina  danced  the  title  parts  in  the  original  production.  The 
scenario  was  by  Fokine;  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon 
Bakst.  An  indifferent  success  was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a 
gathering  storm  of  dissension  between  Fokine  and  Diaghilev. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece  and  is  attributed 
to  the  sophist  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  A.D.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation,  and  final  union  of  a 
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shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe  to  appear 
in  print  was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559. 
The  first  English  translation  was  made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587. 

There  was  considerable  dissension  within  the  Ballet  Russe  at  the  time. 
Disagreement  seems  to  have  centered  on  the  problem  of  a  danced 
presentation  of  subjects  from  ancient  Greece.  Nijinsky,  even  while 
miming  the  character  of  Daphnis,  was  executing,  according  to  novel  ideas 
of  his  own,  L'aprhzmidi  d'un  faune.  It  can  be  well  imagined  that,  in  the 
presentation  of  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  Nijinsky  and  Fokine  found  it  hard  to  work 
together.  One  can  further  surmise,  from  Ravel's  later  allusion  to  "the 
Greece  of  his  dreams,"  that  a  "late  eighteenth-century"  Greece  would  not 
have  contributed  toward  single-mindedness  in  the  rehearsals  of  Daphnis. 
Those  rehearsals  were  many,  and  extended  to  the  very  morning  of  the 
first  performance.  They  took  place,  according  to  Serge  Lifar,  "under  a 
storm  cloud.  The  corps  de  ballet  ran  afoul  of  the  5/4  rhythm  in  the  finale, 
and  counted  it  out  by  repeating  the  syllables  'Ser-ge-Dia-ghi-lev,'  'Ser- 
ge-Dia-ghi-lev.'"  When  the  season  ended,  there  duly  followed  the  break 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghilev.  As  for  the  music  itself,  it  has  found  fitful 
usefulness  in  the  theatre,  but  enjoys  a  lusty  survival  in  the  concert  hall. 

The  choreography  is  taken  directly  from  Longus.  The  opening  scene  of 
the  ballet  is  a  meadow  on  the  edge  of  a  sacred  grove,  hills  seen  in  the 
distance.  At  the  right  is  a  grotto,  guarded  by  the  sculptured  likeness  of 
three  nymphs.  A  great  rock  at  the  left  rear  suggests  the  god  Pan.  It  is  a 


Nijinsky  and  Ravel  playing  from  a  score  of  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  in  1912 
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clear  afternoon  of  spring.  Young  men  and  girls  enter,  bearing  baskets 
with  offerings  for  the  nymphs.  There  follows  a  graceful  and  stately 
religious  dance,  the  chorus  joining.  Daphnis  appears,  preceded  by  his 
flock.  Young  girls  surround  Daphnis  and  dance.  Chloe  appears  and  is 
drawn  into  the  dance.  Dorcon,  a  grotesque  figure,  and  Daphnis,  the 
handsome  shepherd,  are  rivals  for  Chloe.  The  two  perform  a  dance  in 
turn,  but  Dorcon's  dance  is  received  with  derision  and  the  dance  of 
Daphnis  with  general  approval.  After  the  dance,  pirates  burst  upon  the 
scene  and  carry  off  Chloe.  Daphnis  enters,  finds  a  sandal  that  she  had 
dropped,  and  prays  to  the  nymphs  for  her  safety.  The  three  sculptured 
nymphs  come  to  life,  descend,  and  perform  a  dance.  All  pay  homage  at  the 
altar  of  Pan. 

The  second  scene,  which  comprises  the  first  concert  suite,  shows  the 
camp  of  the  pirates  by  the  sea.  A  trireme  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
pirates  enter,  carrying  torches  and  booty.  There  follows  the  warlike  dance. 
The  episode  which  follows  becomes  a  connecting  point  between  the  two 
orchestral  suites.  Chloe  is  brought  in,  her  hands  tied.  She  performs  a  danse 
suppliante  and  tries  to  escape,  but  is  prevented.  Satyrs,  emissaries  of  Pan, 
surround  the  pirates.  The  god  himself  appears  and  the  pirates  flee  in 
terror,  leaving  Chloe. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that  of  the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis,  mourning  Chloe,  is  still 
prostrate.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene,  shepherds  enter, 
seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him;  Chloe 
enters  and  the  lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the  story  of  Pan 
and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend,  successfully  evaded 
the  god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from  the  thicket  into 
which  she  had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what  was  to  become  the 
traditional  ancestor  to  the  flute.  This  pantomime  leads  to  Ravel's  famous 
flute  cadenza,  mimed  by  Chloe,  and  (in  appearance)  played  by  her  lover. 
The  pantomime  is  concluded  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Pan.  Then  the 
"general  dance,"  the  riotous  finale  in  5/4  rhythm  begins.  It  becomes 
increasingly  wild  and  bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls  into  the  arms  of  Daphnis. 
The  ballet  ends  in  a  "joyous  tumult." 

This  is  not  ancient  Greece;  it  is  not  true  rustic  simplicity.  It  is  France, 
the  France  of  Versailles,  where  the  nobility,  cherishing  pastoral  pieces, 
aimed  at  the  charm  of  simplicity  but  achieved  it  in  the  most  studied, 
elegant,  and  sophisticated  manner  possible. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 


Saturday,  27  August  at  8:30 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


MOZART 


Overture  to  Don  Giovanni,  K.527 


CHOPIN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor.  Opus  21 
Maestoso 
Larghetto 
Allegro  vivace 

IVO  POGORELICH 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  Andante,  ma  rubato 

Vivacissimo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Ivo  Pogorelich  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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NOTES 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  Don  Giovanni,  K.527 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself  Wolfgango 
Amadeo  about  1770  and  Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria, 
on  17  January  1756'and  died  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  5  December  1791.  He  composed 
his  opera  Don  Giovanni  to  a  libretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1787  for  performance  in  Prague,  where  it  was  produced  under  the  composer's 
direction  on  29  October  that  year.  The  overture  was  the  last  part  of  the  opera  to  be 
composed:  it  was  apparently  written  on  the  night  of  27-28  October  (see  below).  The  first 
American  performance  of  the  overture  took  place  in  New  Orleans  at  a  "concert  and  ball" 
in  the  Orleans  Ballroom  on  9  February  1824.  The  overture  is  scored  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Mozart's  first  great  opera  buffa.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  enjoyed  a  succes 
d'estime  in  Vienna  and  little  more.  But  in  Prague  it  became  a  sensation. 
After  years  of  ever-increasing  apathy  toward  his  music  in  Vienna,  Mozart 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  in  Prague  people  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
Figaro,  and  that  the  opera's  tunes  were  sung  in  every  home  and  whistled 
on  every  street  corner.  When,  therefore,  he  was  invited  to  compose  a 
new  opera  specifically  for  Prague,  he  naturally  attempted  to  recreate 
insofar  as  he  could  the  formula  that  had  worked  so  well  with  Figaro.  He 
turned  to  the  same  librettist,  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  and  the  two  men  crafted 
a  work  for  a  cast  almost  identical  to  that  of  Figaro  with  the  same  mixture 
of  the  comic  and  the  serious  that  made  Figaro  such  a  vivid  theatrical 
experience. 

Da  Ponte  selected  a  theme  that  recurs  in  various  guises  throughout 
western  literature,  that  of  Don  Juan,  the  inveterate  seeker  after  sensory 
pleasures.  Basing  his  plot  freely  on  several  earlier  versions  of  the  story, 
he  came  up  with  a  libretto  that  shows  the  amorous  Don  finally  receiving 
his  comeuppance  via  the  supernatural  apparition  of  the  statue  of  an 
elderly,  upright  military  man,  the  Commendatore,  whom  Don  Giovanni 
(the  Italian  equivalent  of  Don  Juan)  had  killed  in  a  duel  in  which  the 
Commendatore  was  attempting  to  avenge  Giovanni's  seduction  of  his 
daughter. 

Mozart  spent  much  of  1787  working  on  the  opera,  completing  most  of 
the  ensembles  in  Vienna  and  reserving  some  of  the  arias  and  virtually  all 
of  the  recitative  until  he  had  actually  returned  to  Prague  and  heard  the 
cast  assembled  to  sing  the  premiere.  Mozart  apparently  left  Vienna  at  the 
end  of  August;  Da  Ponte  had  finished  the  libretto  in  June,  so  much  of  the 
music  was  probably  in  Mozart's  head  already,  if  not  actually  on  paper. 
After  he  finished  the  opera,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  putting  it  on  the 
stage,  acting  both  as  musical  supervisor  and  stage  director,  since  "the 
company  here  is  not  as  skilled  as  the  Viennese  in  studying  such  an  opera 
in  so  short  a  time."  The  performance  was  repeatedly  postponed,  first 
because  it  was  not  ready,  then  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  the  singers. 
Mozart  continued  working  at  it  here  and  there.  We  do  not  know  all  the 
details  of  the  composition,  the  order  in  which  he  worked  on  various 
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numbers  or  adapted  them  to  the  singers,  but  we  can  be  sure  that,  as 
always,  he  composed  the  overture  last.  There  has  long  been  a  persistent 
tradition  that  he  wrote  the  overture  during  the  night  before  the  first 
performance,  and  that  the  orchestra  had  to  play  it  at  sight  from 
uncorrected  parts.  Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  Mozart  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  risk  such  a  dangerous  thing  at  an  important  premiere,  the 
composer's  wife  Costanze  said  that  it  was  completed  two  nights  before 
the  premiere,  a  claim  substantiated  by  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his 
completed  works,  where  he  entered  the  opera,  including  the  overture,  on 

28  October.  It  seems,  then,  that  his  "miraculous"  overnight  composition 
of  the  overture  actually  took  place  on  the  night  before  the  final  rehearsal, 
that  is,  the  27th  and  28th.  The  premiere  itself,  which  took  place  on 

29  October,  was  a  brilliant  success. 

Mozart  always  conceived  his  operas  as  a  closed  musical  universe,  with 
the  finale  of  the  last  act  in  the  same  key  as  the  overture.  So  the  first 
music  heard  in  the  performance  is  vitally  important  in  the  overall  musical 
structure;  dramatic  developments  often  play  off  the  audience's  distant 
recollection  of  that  opening  passage,  with  a  subconscious  sense  of  tension 
when  a  particular  dramatic  moment  —  especially  the  end  of  any  act  except 
the  last  —  comes  in  a  key  that  is  distant  from  the  one  we  know  is  "home." 

In  the  Romantic  era  it  became  common  for  opera  overtures  to  provide 
in  some  sense  a  precis  of  the  entire  plot  by  working  out  themes  connected 
with  the  opposing  forces  of  the  drama  {Der  Freischiitz  is  generally 
credited  as  the  first  opera  to  do  this  systematically).  But  classical  opera 
rarely  attempted  or  desired  anything  of  the  sort.  The  overture  established 
the  harmonic  world  within  which  the  opera  would  function,  but  it  rarely 
gave  anything  more  than  the  merest  suggestion  of  the  moods  to  follow. 
The  overture  to  Don  Giovanni  does  provide  more  of  a  hint  than  most  in  the 
powerful  opening  music  in  D  minor,  which  comes  from  near  the  end  of 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge 

5  for  Quintets 


6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 

seven  hills  presort 

Lodgings  Mid- May  through  Foliage 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-0060 


. . .  the  tradition  continues 
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the  opera,  the  appearance  of  the  Commendatore's  statue  demanding  that 
Don  Giovanni  repent  his  misspent  life.  Though  the  rest  of  the  overture  is 
a  sunny  D  major  Allegro,  we  can  never  quite  forget  the  shudder  that  the 
opening  music  brings,  and  it  naturally  affects  the  way  we  hear  the 
remainder  of  the  opera.  (In  the  opera  house,  the  overture  ends  without  a 
final  cadence;  instead  it  modulates  to  lead  directly  to  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  on  Leporello's  nocturnal  grumbling.  For  concert  performance,  a 
few  final  chords  are  added  before  the  modulation  to  bring  the  overture  to 
a  suitable  conclusion.) 

—  Steven  Ledbetter 


Frederic  Chopin 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor.  Opus  21 

Frederic  Chopin  was  horn  in  Zelazowa  Wola,  near  Warsaw,  probably  on  2  March 
1810  and  died  in  Paris  on  17  October  1849.  He  composed  the  F  minor  piano  concerto 
in  1829  and  was  himself  soloist  at  the  first  performance,  which  was  given  in  Warsaw  on 
17  March  1830.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  pianist  Sebastian  Bach 
Mills  with  Carl  Bergmann  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York's  Irving  Hall  on 
9  November  1861.  Besides  the  solo  instrument,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  trombone,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Chopin  wrote  his  two  piano  concertos  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
when  he  was  hardly  twenty.  The  F  minor  concerto  was  actually  the  first, 
although  the  second  in  order  of  publication  (1836).  The  composer  was  not 
long  out  of  school  when,  in  1829,  he  wrote  this  concerto.  He  had  still 
much  to  learn  of  the  world,  having  only  a  few  times  submitted  his  talents 
as  pianist  to  the  impersonal  scrutiny  of  the  general  public  and  the 
professional  critics.  As  a  sensitive  and  emotional  artist,  he  was 
surprisingly  developed  for  his  age,  for  he  had  played  the  piano  with  skill 
and  delicate  taste  from  early  childhood.  He  could  improvise  to  the 
wonderment  of  numberless  highborn  ladies,  not  only  in  the  parochial 
native  warmth  of  the  Warsaw  mansions,  but  in  other  parts  as  well. 
Although  his  Opus  1,  a  rondo,  had  been  published  only  five  years  before, 
he  had  been  ministering  to  the  adoring  circle  about  him  with  affecting 
waltzes,  mazurkas,  and  polonaises  even  from  the  age  of  ten,  or  before.  He 
had  only  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Vienna,  his  first  real  venture 
beyond  Polish  borders.  There  he  gave,  with  considerable  success,  two 
public  recitals,  and  wrote  home  in  elation,  telling  every  detail. 

His  letters  of  this  time  are  abundant  in  ardor  and  effusive  sentiment. 
He  had  reached  that  stage  of  youthful  idealism  which  nourishes  secret 
infatuations  and  confides  them  to  one's  most  intimate  friend.  Youth's 
flaring  passions  at  nineteen,  sometimes  regarded  as  inconsequential,  had 
in  this  case  a  direct  and  tangible  expression  —  the  Larghetto  of  the 
concerto  in  F  minor.  Chopin  lavished  his  affection  and  his  confidences  at 
this  time  upon  his  friend  Titus  Voytsyekhovski,  whom  he  addressed  in  his 
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profuse  and  not  unspirited  letters  as  "My  dearest  life."  Writing  to  Titus 
from  Warsaw  (3  October  1829),  he  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  Leopoldine 
Blahetka,  a  fair  pianist  of  twenty  whom  he  had  met  in  Vienna,  and 
confessed  a  new  and  deeper  infatuation. 

"I  have  —  perhaps  to  my  misfortune  —  already  found  my  ideal,  which  I 
worship  faithfully  and  sincerely.  Six  months  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  not 
yet  exchanged  a  syllable  with  her  of  whom  I  dream  every  night.  Whilst 
my  thoughts  were  with  her  I  composed  the  Adagio*  of  my  concerto."  The 
inspiration  of  the  slow  movement  of  this  concerto  was  Constantia 
Gladkowska,  a  pupil  of  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  and  an  operatic 
aspirant,  who  was  twenty,  and  three  months  younger  than  Chopin.  Her 
voice  and  appearance  he  found  "charmingly  beautiful"  when  later  she 
sang  at  a  concert,  wearing  "a  white  dress,  and  roses  in  her  hair."  She 
shortly  made  her  stage  debut  in  the  leading  part  of  Paer's  Agnese  di  Fitz- 
Henry,  not  without  success,  and  to  Chopin's  delight.  He  did  not  meet  her 
until  April  1830,  either  from  shyness,  or  preference  for  nursing  a  secret 
passion  and  pouring  it  forth  in  affecting  melody.  That  the  young  man  was 
in  a  state  of  emotional  equilibrium,  in  spite  of  melancholy  moments,  is 


'In  his  letters  and  on  the  programs  of  this  time,  the  larghettos  of  each  concerto  are 
referred  to  by  the  generic  title  of  "Adagio." 


Frederic  Chopin 
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proved  by  the  highly  fortunate  results.  Not  only  the  two  concertos  but 
some  of  the  etudes  to  be  published  as  Opus  10  and  the  lovely  Andante 
spianato  for  piano  were  composed  in  this  year. 

He  made  no  avowal  to  Constantia,  but  confessed  to  his  friend  that  her 
very  name  held  him  in  such  awe  that  he  could  not  even  write  it.  "Con  — 
No,  I  cannot  complete  the  name,  my  hand  is  too  unworthy.  Ah!  I  could 
tear  out  my  hair  when  I  think  that  I  could  be  forgotten  by  her!"  At  this 
point  comes  a  saving  touch  of  humor.  He  would  still  allow  his  whiskers  to 
grow  on  the  right  side.  "On  the  left  side  they  are  not  needed  at  all,  for 
one  sits  always  with  the  right  side  turned  to  the  public."  He  had  perforce 
to  turn  his  heart  elsewhere,  for  Constantia  gave  her  hand  in  1832  to  a 
Joseph  Grabowski,  a  Warsaw  merchant,  "and  left  the  stage,"  so  wrote 
Karozowski,  "to  the  great  regret  of  all  connoisseurs."  Chopin  seems  to 
have  survived  this  without  too  much  difficulty.  Love  later  blossomed 
between  him  and  Maria  Wodzinska,  whom  he  had  met  as  a  child  in 
Warsaw;  later  in  Dresden  he  made  an  avowal  when  she  was  sixteen.  This 
affair  endured  for  a  long  while  as  a  half  engagement,  and  gently  lapsed.  In 
the  salons  of  Paris  there  were  many  ladies  to  succumb  to  his  music.  It  was 
later  remarked  by  George  Sand  that  Chopin  was  versatile  in  falling  in  and 
out  of  love.  "He  could  accomplish  both  of  an  evening,"  wrote  James 
Huneker,  "and  a  crumpled  rose  leaf  was  sufficient  cause  to  induce  frowns 
and  capricious  flights  —  decidedly  a  young  man  tres  difficile."  Perhaps  his 
memory  of  Constantia  and  other  beauties  in  Poland  had  grown  somewhat 
dim  when,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  more  brilliant  salons  of  Paris  in  1836, 
he  came  to  the  point  of  publishing  and  dedicating  the  concerto.  The  honor 
fell  to  the  Countess  Delphine  Potocka,  a  Pole  of  Parisianized  charm,  a  lady 
of  distinction  and  wealth,  and  a  singer.  Turgeniev  has  said  that  half  a 
hundred  countesses  in  Europe  claimed  to  have  held  the  dying  Chopin  in 
their  arms.  It  remains  a  legend  that  she  was  present  at  his  bedside,  and 
sang  to  him  in  last  illness. 
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On  completing  his  concerto,  Chopin  announced  it  for  a  concert,  his 
first  in  Warsaw,  on  17  March  1830.  He  played  the  piano  part  and  finished 
the  evening  with  his  own  potpourri  on  national  airs.  The  possible  strain 
upon  the  audience  of  listening  to  the  three  movements  of  a  concerto  in 
succession  was  relieved  by  the  interpolation  of  a  "Divertissement  for 
French  horn"  after  the  Allegro  —  apparently  a  custom  of  the  time.  The 
house  was  crowded  and  there  was  plentiful  applause,  but  the  composer 
felt  something  lacking  in  his  success.  Frederick  Niecks,  Chopin's 
biographer,  points  out,  probably  justly,  that  the  true  qualities  of  his  music 
must  have  been  quite  beyond  the  public  and  critics  of  Warsaw  at  that 
time. 

A  second  concert  was  given  a  week  later,  with  a  repetition  of  the 
concerto.  To  satisfy  those  who  had  protested  that  his  playing  was  too 
delicate  to  be  sufficiently  audible,  Chopin  used  a  more  brilliant  piano  from 
Vienna.  This  brought  general  satisfaction,  but  Chopin  said  afterwards 
that  he  would  have  preferred  his  own  instrument.  The  success  was  such 
as  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  composer:  "A  poem,  addressed  to  me,  and  a 
large  bouquet  were  sent  to  my  house.  Mazurkas  and  waltzes  are  being 
arranged  on  the  principal  themes  from  my  concerto.  Bzhezhina  asked  for 
my  likeness,  but  I  declined  giving  it.  This  would  be  too  much  all  at  once; 
besides  I  do  not  like  the  prospect  of  butter  being  wrapped  up  in  the  paper 
on  which  I  am  portrayed."  He  also  wrote  to  Titus:  "One  look  from  you 
after  the  concert  would  have  been  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the 
laudations  of  the  critics  here." 

Liszt's  remarks  on  the  concerto  in  his  book  on  Chopin  are  interesting, 
and  may  be  considered  as  among  the  "fine  pages"  which  George  Sand 
found  to  atone  for  its  style  "un  pen  exuberant."  In  the  concertos  and  sonatas, 
Liszt  considered  the  "ideal  thoughts"  of  his  colleague  fettered  by  the 
"classical  chains"  of  extended  formal  structure.  He  found  them  "beautiful 
indeed,  but  we  may  discern  in  them  more  effort  than  inspiration.  His 
creative  genius  was  imperious,  fantastic  and  impulsive.  His  beauties  were 
only  manifested  fully  in  entire  freedom.  We  believe  he  offered  violence  to 
the  character  of  his  genius  whenever  he  sought  to  subject  it  to  rules,  to 
classifications,  to  regulations  not  his  own,  and  which  he  could  not  force 
into  harmony  with  the  exactions  of  his  own  mind.  He  was  one  of  those 
original  beings,  whose  graces  are  only  fully  displayed  when  they  have  cut 
themselves  adrift  from  all  bondage,  and  float  on  at  their  own  wild  will, 
swayed  only  by  the  ever  undulating  impulses  of  their  own  mobile  natures. 

"He  could  not  retain,  within  the  square  of  an  angular  and  rigid  mold, 
that  floating  and  indeterminate  contour  which  so  fascinates  us  in  his 
graceful  conceptions.  He  could  not  introduce  in  its  unyielding  lines  that 
shadowy  and  sketchy  indecision,  which,  disguising  the  skeleton,  the  whole 
framework  of  form,  drapes  it  in  the  mist  of  floating  vapors,  such  as 
surround  the  white-bosomed  maids  of  Ossian,  when  they  permit  mortals 
to  catch  some  vague,  yet  lovely  outline,  from  their  home  in  the  changing, 
drifting,  blinding  clouds." 

Mr.  Niecks,  in  his  likewise  florid  style,  writes  of  this  work:  "This 
concerto  opens  with  a  tutti  of  about  seventy  bars.  When,  after  this,  the 
pianoforte  interrupts  the  orchestra  impatiently,  and  then  takes  up  the 
first  subject,  it  is  as  if  we  were  transported  into  another  world  and 
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breathed  in  purer  atmosphere.  First,  there  are  some  questions  and 
expostulations,  then  the  composer  unfolds  a  tale  full  of  sweet  melancholy 
in  a  strain  of  lovely,  tenderly-intwined  melody.  In  the  second  subject  he 
seems  to  protest  the  truthfulness  and  devotion  of  his  heart,  and  concludes 
with  a  passage  half-upbraiding,  half-beseeching,  which  is  quite 
captivating,  nay  more,  even  bewitching  in  its  eloquent  persuasiveness."  In 
the  development  section,  this  writer  regrets  that  Chopin  felt  obliged  to 
be  bound  by  the  formal  requirements.  "How  charming  if  Chopin  had 
allowed  himself  to  drift  on  the  current  of  his  fancy,  and  had  left  rules  and 
classifications  to  others!"  He  is  reminded  of  Goethe's  apprentice  sorcerer, 
who  had  the  formula  to  start  his  master's  conjurations,  but  not  the 
formula  to  stop  them. 

Contemplating  the  affecting  lyric  inspiration  of  the  slow  movement, 
one  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Schumann:  "What  are  ten  editorial 
crowns  compared  to  one  such  Adagio  as  that  in  the  second  concerto!"  And 
again  Liszt:  "Passages  of  surprising  grandeur  may  be  found  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  second  concerto,  for  which  he  evinced  a  decided  preference,  and 
which  he  liked  to  repeat  frequently.  The  accessory  designs  are  in  his  best 
manner  while  the  principal  phrase  is  of  an  admirable  breadth.  It  alternates 
with  a  Recitative,  which  assumes  a  minor  key,  and  which  seems  to  be  its 
Antistrophe.  The  whole  of  this  piece  is  of  a  perfection  almost  ideal;  its 
expression,  now  radiant  with  light,  now  full  of  tender  pathos."  Niecks, 
rhapsodizing  over  the  last  movement,  describes  "its  feminine  softness  and 
rounded  contours,  its  graceful,  gyrating,  dance-like  motions,  its 
sprightliness  and  frolicsomeness.  Unless  I  quote  every  part  and  particle,  I 
feel  I  cannot  do  justice  to  it.  The  exquisite  ease  and  grace,  the  subtle  spirit 
that  breathes  through  this  movement,  defy  description,  and,  more,  defy 
the  attempts  of  most  performers  to  reproduce  the  original." 

—  from  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara 
Schumann,  was  the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  43 


Jean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  born  in  Hameenlinna  (then  known  by  the  Swedish 
name  Tavastehus),  Finland,  on  8  December  1865  and  died  in  Jarvenpaa,  near  Helsinki, 
on  20  September  1957.  He  took  the  gallicized  form  of  his  first  name  (which  had 
originally  been  Johan)  in  emulation  of  an  uncle.  He  completed  the  Second  Symphony  early 
in  1902  and  conducted  its  first  performance  on  8  March  that  year  at  Helsingfors 
(Helsinki).  Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
American  performance  on  2  January  1904.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Who  was  Axel  Carpelan,  to  whom  the. Second  Symphony  is  dedicated? 
Erik  Tawaststjerna  tells  us  in  his  masterly  Sibelius  biography: 

As  far  as  most  people  were  concerned,  he  was  a  hypochondriac  who 
had  done  little  with  his  life,  had  precious  little  money  and  eked  out  a 
lonely  bachelor  existence  in  lodgings  in  Tampere.  After  taking  his 
studenten,  the  school  leaving  certificate  that  qualified  one  for  university 
entrance,  he  wanted  to  devote  himself  to  the  violin  but  met  with 
strong  parental  opposition.  His  response  to  their  ban  was  to  smash  his 
violin  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  frustration  and  throw  the  bits  and  pieces 
into  the  stream  at  Turku.  The  whole  affair  seems  to  have  had  a 
traumatic  effect  on  him.  He  sank  into  apathy,  refusing  pleas  from  his 
parents  to  go  to  university,  and  retired  into  a  private  world  of  his 
own,  taking  refuge  in  books  and  music.  He  began  a  correspondence 
with  his  idol,  the  Swedish  poet,  Viktor  Rydberg,  and  another  with  his 
countryman.  Axel  Tamm,  a  wealthy  lover  of  the  arts  who  for  many 
years  made  Carpelan  an  allowance.  For  all  this  he  lived  in  something 
approaching  penury  and  it  was  only  by  exercising  the  utmost  frugality 
and  economy  that  he  was  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  spending  some 
weeks  in  the  country  during  the  summer.  For  a  time  he  paid  court  to 
an  aristocratic  and  highly  intellectual  lady  with  a  fiery,  enigmatic 
temperament,  waiting  devotedly  outside  her  house  for  a  glimpse  of 
her.  She  sent  him  packing  in  no  uncertain  terms,  brutally  telling  him 
to  get  out  of  her  sight  and  preferably  out  of  town;  this,  it  seems,  he 
actually  did. 

As  he  could  not  become  a  musician,  Carpelan  did  the  next  best 
thing.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  bolster  his  illusion  of  being  in  the 
midst  of  musical  activity.  He  had  never  been  outside  Scandinavia  but 
was  none  the  less  extremely  well  informed  about  musical  life  on  the 
continent;  composers,  conductors,  orchestras,  musical  periodicals  and 
so  on.  He  was  in  short  an  amateur  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word,  but  had  little  real  stamina:  he  never  brought  himself  as  far  as 
doing  sustained  criticism  let  alone  playing  or  composing. 

...  In  his  dealings  with  Sibelius  he  showed  real  flair  (the  idea  of  a 
piece  called  Finlandia  was  his)  and  at  his  best,  was  a  source  of  true 
inspiration  .  .  .  The  Violin  Concerto,  [the  Second]  Symphony,  a  few 
years  later  the  quartet  Voces  intimae,  all  of  these  were  spurred  into 
being  by  Carpelan.* 


'From  Sibelius  by  Erik  Tawaststjerna,  translated  by  Robert  Layton,  University  of 
California  Press,  1977.  Quoted  by  permission. 
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He  had  entered  Sibelius's  life  anonymously  shortly  before  the  composer 
was  to  accompany  the  Helsingfors  Philharmonic  on  a  journey  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  Paris.  It  was  then  that  he  suggested  a  "really  devilish" 
overture  that  "surely  must  be  called  Finlandia."  He  appeared,  still 
anonymously,  at  the  dockside  when,  in  July  1900,  the  orchestra  set  out  by 
ship  to  Stockholm,  first  stop  on  the  tour,  and,  a  somewhat  absurd  figure 
with  his  foppish  gestures,  he  gave  a  bouquet  to  each  player.  He  first 
introduced  himself  to  Sibelius  at  the  premiere  that  October  of  the  latter's 
choral  work  Snofrid.  Carpelan's  letters,  full  of  advice,  suggestions, 
interference,  trivia,  insight,  gossip,  hypochondriac  laments,  and  unsolicited 
opinions,  began  to  arrive  more  frequently.  Even  before  their  meeting, 
Carpelan  had  commanded  the  composer  to  go  to  Italy  —  "You  have  sat  at 
home  long  enough,  Herr  Sibelius" — and,  having  no  money  of  his  own, 
badgered  a  Swedish  and  a  Finnish  patron  into  contributing  5,000  Finnish 
marks.  "You  can  spend  the  late  autumn  and  winter  in  Italy,"  he  told 
Sibelius.  "Everything  there  is  lovely  —  even  the  ugly.*  You  remember  the 
important  role  that  Italy  played  in  Tchaikovsky's  development  and 
Strauss's."  The  importance  for  Tchaikovsky  and  Strauss  of  their  Italian 
journeys  is  at  the  very  least  debatable,  but  characteristically,  Carpelan's 
intuition  about  Sibelius  was  absolutely  on  target.  Sibelius  did  not  get 
there  in  late  autumn,  but  in  February  1901  he  arrived  in  Rapallo,  just 
below  Genoa. 

Still  depressed  by  the  death  from  typhus  of  his  youngest  daughter 
Kirsti  the  year  before,  worried  about  the  tough  line  recently  taken  by 
Russia  toward  Finland,  inclined  as  always  to  drink  and  smoke  too  much, 
his  marriage  uneasy,  Sibelius  was  in  poor  shape.  Though  there  were  still 
moments  of  crazy  behavior,  the  tonic  effect  of  Italy  was  extraordinary.  By 
May,  he  and  his  family  were  home  again,  but  he  had  accomplished  much, 
particularly  by  way  of  sketching  what  he  though  of  as  a  four-movement 


^Carpelan  had  never  been  there.  —  M.S. 
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orchestral  fantasy:  'Tve  now  fallen  fatally  in  love  with  [it].  I  can't  tear 
myself  away  from  it."  What  is  now  the  bassoon  theme  at  the  beginning  of 
the  symphony's  second  movement  first  occurred  to  him  in  slightly 
different  form  as  part  of  a  Don  Juan  project.  The  very  quiet  theme  for 
strings  alone  after  the  first  big  climax  in  that  movement  appears  in 
sketches  labeled  "Christus."  But  during  the  course  of  the  year  it  became 
clear  to  Sibelius  that  he  was  writing  neither  a  set  of  four  tone-poems 
called  Festival  nor  an  orchestral  fantasy,  but  a  new  symphony.  There  were 
interruptions.  His  reputation  in  Germany  was  growing,  and  he  had  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  festival  of  contemporary  music  organized  at 
Heidelberg  by  Richard  Strauss.  The  Swan  of  Tuonela  and  Lemminkainen's 
Journey  Home  had  a  great  success  there,  and  Strauss,  seven  years  Sibelius's 
junior,  but  already  an  international  eminence  on  the  grandest  scale,  was 
complimentary.*  But  on  9  November,  Sibelius  was  able  to  report  to  Baron 


*Strauss  also  noted  in  his  diary  that  "Sibelius  is  the  only  Scandinavian  composer 
who  has  real  depth.  Though  he  lacks  a  total  mastery  of  instrumentation,  his 
music  has  a  freshness  that  presupposes  a  virtually  inexhaustible  fund  of  melodic 
invention."  The  comment  about  instrumentation  can  perhaps  be  translated  to 
mean  that  Sibelius  wrote  for  orchestra  in  a  manner  that  was  not  in  the  brilliant 
post-Wagnerian  fashion  of  the  day,  the  manner  that  Strauss  himself  commanded 
with  such  stunning  mastery.  One  who  appears  to  have  shared  Strauss's  opinion  of 
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A  1904  portrait  of  Sibelius 
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Carpelan  that  the  symphony  was  "near  completion/'  Final  polishing  took 
longer  than  anticipated,  and  the  original  date  for  the  premiere  could  not 
be  maintained;  when,  however,  the  first  performance  did  take  place  —  there 
was  a  run  of  four,  on  8,  10,  14,  and  16  March  1902 — the  triumph  for 
Sibelius  was  without  reservation. 

Almost  at  once,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Sibelius's  friend,  the 
conductor  Robert  Kajanus,  who  offered  a  political  interpretation  of  the 
new  work: 

.  .  .  The  Andante  strikes  one  as  the  most  broken-hearted  protest 
against  all  the  injustice  that  threatens  at  the  present  time  to  deprive 
the  sun  of  its  light  and  our  flowers  of  their  scent  .  .  .  The  scherzo 
gives  a  picture  of  frenetic  preparations.  Everyone  piles  his  straw  on  the 
haystack,  all  fibres  are  strained  and  every  second  seems  to  last  an 
hour.  One  senses  in  the  contrasting  trio  section  with  its  oboe  motive 
in  G-flat  what  is  at  stake.  The  finale  develops  toward  a  triumphant 
conclusion  intended  to  rouse  in  the  listener  a  picture  of  lighter  and 
confident  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Kajanus- Sibelius  friendship  was  in  any  event  not  free  from  friction, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  Sibelius  was  distinctly  irritated. 


' 


Sibelius's  orchestration  was  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  born  1859,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony's  conductor  from  1906  to  1908  and  again  from  1912  until  1918.  Muck 
conducted  Sibelius's  Symphony  No.  2  in  Boston  in  1916,  and  the  score  in  the 
orchestra's  library  shows  so  many  orchestral  retouchings  in  his  handwriting  —  all 
in  the  direction  of  emphasis  and  brilliance  —  as  to  make  almost  another  work  of  it. 
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Interestingly  enough,  when  the  Finnish  conductor  Georg  Schneevoigt 
conducted  the  Second  Symphony  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1924,  he  told  Philip  Hale,  then  the  program  annotator,  that 

the  composer's  intention  was  to  depict  in  the  first  movement  the 
quiet,  pastoral  life  of  the  Finns  undisturbed  by  thought  of  oppression. 
The  second  movement  is  charged  with  patriotic  feeling,  but  the 
thought  of  a  brutal  rule  over  the  people  brings  with  it  timidity  of  soul. 
The  third,  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo,  portrays  the  awakening  of 
national  feeling,  the  desire  to  organize  in  defence  of  their  rights,  while 
in  the  Finale  hope  enters  their  breasts  and  there  is  comfort  in  the 
anticipated  coming  of  a  deliverer. 

This  sort  of  thing  years  later  had  a  comic  pendant  when  Virgil  Thomson, 
who  thought  the  Second  Symphony  "vulgar,  self-indulgent,  and  provincial 
beyond  all  description,"  wrote  in  The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  that  the  only 
reason  we  played  Sibelius's  music  so  much  was  that  Finland  was  the  only 
country  to  have  paid  her  war  debts. 

The  music  itself,  whether  you  agree  with  Thomson  or,  like  John  N. 
Burk,  find  it  "irrepressible  in  .  .  .  power,  teeming  with  ideas  .  .  .  striding 
forward  confidently,  profusely,  gleaming  with  energy,"  has  become  too 
familiar  to  need  much  by  way  of  description.  The  first  two  movements 
are  the  most  varied,  the  former  charmingly  and  artfully  discontinuous, 
the  latter  moving  from  tempo  to  tempo  and  temperature  to  temperature 
by  organic  expansion  and  development.  A  skittery  scherzo  is  stopped  by  a 
poignant  oboe  solo,  a  repeated-note  melody  of  a  type  Sibelius  always 
loved.  The  scherzo  returns  and  so  does  the  oboe  melody,  but  instead  of 
another  go-around  with  the  scherzo,  as  we  might  expect  from  our 
experience  with  Beethoven's  symphonies,  a  new  idea  insists  on  making 
itself  heard,  one  that  soon  bursts  forth  as  the  principal  theme  of  the 
finale.  The  most  fascinating  feature  of  the  last  movement  is  a  wistful 
melody  played  obsessively  by  woodwinds  over  running  eighth-notes  in 
the  lower  strings:  this,  Tawaststjerna  learned  from  the  composer's  widow, 
was  written  in  memory  of  Sibelius's  sister-in-law  Elli  Jarnefelt,  who  had 
recently  taken  her  own  life.  The  issue  of  this  obsession  when  it  seizes  the 
music  for  the  second  time  is  the  blaze  of  D  major  in  which  the  symphony 
so  splendidly  concludes. 

—  Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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ARTISTS 


Ivo  Pogorelich 


Ivo  Pogorelich  was  already  a  well- 
known  pianist  when  the  controversy 
surrounding  his  appearance  at  the 
1980  International  Chopin  Piano 
Competition  brought  his  prodigious 
talent  under  the  scrutiny  of  inter- 
national critics  and  audiences.  Since 
then,  he  has  found  himself  with  world- 
wide press  coverage,  in  constant 
demand  for  recital  and  orchestral 
appearances,  and  a  recording  contract 
with  Deutsche  Grammophon.  What 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "the 
Pogorelich  phenomenon"  began  in 
June  1980  with  his  winning  first  prize 
in  the  Montreal  International 
Competition.  Prior  to  Montreal,  Mr. 
Pogorelich  had  won  five  Yugoslavian 
competitions  and  the  1978  Alles- 
sandro  Cassagrande  International 
Competition  in  Italy,  and  he  was 
known  to  European  audiences 
through  his  tours  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Italy,  and  Yugoslavia.  His  appearances 
at  the  Chopin  Competition  aroused 
the  sort  of  frenzied  mass 
demonstrations  usually  reserved  for 
rock  stars,  and  his  elimination  after 
the  third  round  sparked  such 
controversy  that  the  Argentine 
pianist  Martha  Argerich,  a  past 


winner  and  one  of  the  judges, 
resigned  from  the  competition  in 
protest.  When  Mr.  Pogorelich  arrived 
in  New  York  for  his  21  May  1981 
recital  debut  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
American  critics  and  audiences  had 
their  first  chance  to  examine  this 
twenty-two-year-old  sensation,  con- 
firming the  appearance  of  a  major 
new  talent. 

Following  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut, 
Ivo  Pogorelich  made  his  American 
orchestral  debut  during  the  summer 
with  the  Caramoor  Festival  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Julius  Rudel. 
He  followed  that  with  appearances  at 
the  Mann  Music  Center  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Andrew 
Davis  conducting,  and  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
conducting.  In  Europe  he  made  debuts 
in  London,  Zurich,  and  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic.  As  part  of  the 
Berlin  Festival,  he  gave  his  first  solo 
recital  at  Philharmonic  Hall.  In 
Hamburg,  he  gave  two  concerts  with 
the  North  German  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  well  as  a  solo  recital.  He 
also  toured  Japan,  and  with  each  new 
appearance,  audiences  and  critics  were 
applauding  his  achievements  and 
assuring  his  unique  place  in  the  music 
world. 

Born  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  on  20 
October  1958,  Ivo  Pogorelich  started 
playing  the  piano  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  receiving  encouragement 
from  his  father,  who  played  double 
bass  in  a  Belgrade  orchestra. 
Professor  A.N.  Timahkin,  an  eminent 
Russian  musician  visiting  Belgrade, 
heard  him  play  when  he  was  eleven 
and  persuaded  his  parents  to  send  him 
to  Moscow  for  studies  at  the  Central 
Music  School.  He  remained  there  for 
eleven  years,  studying  first  with 
Professor  Timahkin,  and  from  1975  to 
1980  with  Vera  Gornostaieva  at  the 
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Tchaikovsky  Conservatory.  He  also 
studied  with  Russian  pianist  Alice 
Kezeradze,  considered  his  biggest 
influence,  and  who  subsequently 
became  his  wife.  Mr.  Pogorelich 
appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  first  time  this  week 
at  Tanglewood.  Next  April  he  will 
perform  the  Tchaikovsky  First  Piano 
concerto  with  the  orchestra  under 
Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  at  Carnegie 
Hall. 


Charles  Dutoit 


Charles  Dutoit  is  music  director  and 
principal  conductor  of  the  Montreal 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  1977.  In  1982  he  was 
named  principal  guest  conductor  of 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  succeeding 
Klaus  Tennstedt.  Each  year,  Mr.  Dutoit 
makes  numerous  guest  appearances 
with  such  major  orchestras  as  the 
Boston  Symphony,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, Orchestre  de  Paris, 
London  Philharmonic,  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Philharmonia. 


He  has  also  conducted  the  orchestras 
of  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Munich,  Toronto,  and 
Ottawa,  the  Chicago  Symphony  at 
the  Ravinia  Festival,  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  four  major 
series  of  concerts  with  the  Israel 
Philharmonic.  In  June  1983,  Mr. 
Dutoit  made  his  Royal  Opera  debut 
at  Covent  Garden  conducting  Faust. 

An  exceptionally  versatile  musician, 
Charles  Dutoit  also  is  a  multi- 
linguist,  speaking  seven  languages 
fluently,  including  his  native  French 
tongue.  He  attended  the  Lausanne 
Conservatoire,  studying  four  instru- 
ments—  violin,  viola,  piano,  and 
percussion  —  in  addition  to  com- 
position, and  conducting  with  Ernst 
Ansermet,  who  was  to  prove  a 
strong  influence  on  his  musical 
development.  While  still  in  his 
twenties,  Mr.  Dutoit  was  invited  by 
Herbert  von  Karajan  to  work  at  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  and  then  by 
Rudolf  Kempe  to  be  the  latter's 
assistant  with  the  Zurich  Tonhalle 
Orchestra,  of  which  he  became 
associate  conductor.  He  later  became 
music  director  of  the  National 
Symphony  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
Berne  Symphony  before  accepting 
his  Montreal  appointment.  Charles 
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Dutoit  has  recorded  for  five 
international  companies  —  Erato, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Philips, 
Decca,  and  RCA — and  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  awards.  In 
1982  alone  he  received  eight 
important  recording  aw^ards,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque 
Fran^ais,  the  Grand  Prix  de 
I'Academie  Charles  Cros,  the  Prix 
Mondial  du  Disque  de  Montreux, 
and  High  Fidelity  magazine's 
International  Critics  Award,  and  he 
was  also  nominated  for  three 
Grammy  awards.  Mr.  Dutoit's  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  was  at  Symphony  Hall  in 
February  1981;  he  has  since  returned 
for  performances  at  Tanglewood  in 
August  1982  and  at  Symphony  Hall 
last  November. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as 
well.  Under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  regarded  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one 
of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of 
the  world.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  donate  their  services,  and 
they  perform  regularly  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood, working  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor Sir  Colin  Davis,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra 
choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  under  John  Oliver  also 
includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule, 
requiring  a  very  different  sort  of 
discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  con- 
temporary. In  the  spring  of  1977, 
John  Oliver  and  the  chorus  were 
extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappella  twentieth - 
century  American  choral  music;  this 
record  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  in  1979. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a 
record  for  Nonesuch,  featuring 
music  of  Dallapiccola  and  Weill,  and 
scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  FestivaKIhorus 
has  collaborated  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon, New  World,  and  Philips. 
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For  the  chorus'  first  appearance  on 
records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for 
best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
may  be  heard  on  the  Philips  releases 
of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live 
during  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances and  named  best  choral  re- 
cording of  1979  by  Gramophone 
magazine,  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand. 
Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 


include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has 
also  recorded  with  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver  is  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth 
season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious 
Pieces  for  New  World  records. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Sopranos 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Christine  F.W.  Brigandi 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Margo  Connor 

Joy  Curtis 

Lou  Ann  David 

Monica  Ernesti 

Lois  Himml 

Alice  Honner-White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Christine  M.  Jaronski 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Carol  Kirtz 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Betsy  Moyer 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Charlotte  C.R.  Priest 

Martha  E.  Sullivan 

Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo  -  sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 

Rebecca  Chamberlain 

Barbara  Clemens 

Barbara  A.  Cooper 

Ethel  Crawford 

Catherine  Diamond 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 

Paula  Folkman 

Donna  M.  Gonzalez-Velasco 


Leah  Jansizian 
Madeline  Leone 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
April  Merriam 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Gail  Webster  Rappoli 
Ellen  D.  Rothberg 
Christina  St.  Clair 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
M.K.  Kamala  Soparkar 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Katherine  J.  Tabor 
Helen  T.  Taylor 
Lorraine  Walsh 
Natasha  M.  Wei 


Tenors 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
William  E.  Good 

J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
John  C.  Karris 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 

F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
Edward  P.  Quigley 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Mark  Wilson 


Basses 

Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
Peter  T.  Anderson 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
James  W.  Courtemanche 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Robert  H.  Engel 
Roger  Grodsky 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Sebastian  Salvo,  Jr. 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Robert  Philip  Sullivan  II 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jean  M.  Scarrow, 

Manager 
Susan  Almasi, 

Rehearsal  pianist 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


w 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  Auditions 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  has 
openings  in  all  sections  for  its  1983-84  season  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Works  to  be  performed  are  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  and  Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied  (the  latter  in 
Boston  and  New  York)  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa;  the 
premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  oratorio.  The  Mask  of  Time, 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial  and  to  be  conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Davis;  the 
Durufle  Requiem  and  Faure  Pavane  with  Andrew  Davis,  and 
Franck's  symphonic  poem.  Psyche,  with  Kurt  Masur. 

Auditions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  8  September  at  6  p.m. 
in  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  in  Boston.  No 
appointment  is  necessary.  For  futher  information,  please  call 
the  Chorus  Office  at  (617)  266-3513  after  24  August. 
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LtiVERSTTY 

'  HARTFORD     School  at  Music 


WHATEVER  YOUR  TASTE, 

LET  HARTT  FEED 

YOUR 

MUSICAL  APPETITE: 


THE  EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 
Oct.  2/Nov.  20/Jan.  15  &  29/March  18/April  19 

FACULTY  CHAMBER  SERIES 

Sept.  11:  C.  Treger,  violin;  S.  Nickrenz,  viola;  L.  Parnas,  cello 

Nov.  6:  Faculty  chamber  orchestra  with  chamber  singers 

Feb.  5:  C.  Treger,  violin;  S.  Nickrenz,  viola;  L.  Parnas,  cello;  W.  Doppmann,  piano 

Feb.  26:  R.  Bonacini,  violin;  D.  Wells,  cello;  R.  Hanson,  piano;  and  S.  Steffan,  mezzo-soprano 

March  11:  B.  Lucarelli,  oboe;  L.  de  Moura  Castro,  piano 

HARTT  OPERA-THEATER 

Oct.  27-30:  THE  TURK  IN  ITALY 
April  5-8:  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM 

MUSICAL  THEATER  PROGRAM 
Jan.  26-28:  THREEPENNY  OPERA 

BASICALLY  BAROQUE 

Sept.  18/Oct.  16/Feb.  26 

MUSICAL  WEDNESDAYS 

Six  morning  programs  of  fun,  feasting  &  friends! 
Sept.  7, 14,  21  &  28/Oct.  5  &  12 


SUBSCRIBE  OR  SAMPLE? 

The  toughest  decision  to  make  about  coming  to  Hartt  is  whether  to  subscribe  to  one  of  the 
series  above  or  to  sample  our  varied  offerings,  creating  a  personal  musical  smorgasbord. 

everything  else  is  so  simple.  To  receive  our  complete  menu,  contact: 

(203)  243-4442 

WEEKDAYS,  NOON-4  PM 

HARTT  BOX  OFFICE 

Hartt  School  of  Music,  University  of  Hartford,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut  061 17 
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FAREWELL  AND  THANKS 


Charles  Yancich,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  horn  section  since  1954,  and  for  many 
years  alternate  first  horn  of  the  BSO  and  principal 
horn  of  the  Boston  Pops,  leaves  the  orchestra  with 
the  end  of  the  1983  Tanglewood  season.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  deeply  grateful  to 
Mr.  Yancich  for  his  dedication  and  service  these 
past  thirty  years  and  extends  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 
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Week  VIII 


Thomas  Dunn  Jeanne  Ommerle      Charles  Bressler         Claude  Frank         Ronald  Thomas 


Join  us  for  a  season  of  music  by  a  host  of  great  composers.  In  1815  we  took  the 
names  of  two  of  them  and  began  a  tradition  of  Messiah  performances  that  has  lasted 
ever  since.  We're  famous  for  that  tradition  and  we  keep  adding  new  ones:  seven 
years  ago  an  annual  Bach  concert,  five  years  ago  an  annual  Handel-plus-Haydn 
program,  last  year  a  Midwinter  orchestral  series  and  this  year  Mozart  and  More. 

All  these  wonderful  concerts  are  included  in  our  Super  Series.  Or  choose  any  of 
our  other  three  series  listed  below.  Subscribe  now  and  be  part  of  the  newest  tradition 
in  town.  Call  266-3605  for  more  information. 


Super  Series.  Bach,  Bartok,  Britten,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Shostakovich.  All  7  con- 
certs throughout  the  season,  at  a  30%  discount 
off  the  single  ticket  prices.  Series  tickets  from 
$37  to  $106. 

Midwinter  Mozart.  Jeanne  Ommerle,  Soprano, 
Charles  Bressler,  Tenor,  Claude  Frank,  Piano 
and  Ronald  Thomas,  Cello  in  works  by 
Handel,  Britten,  Mozart  and  Shostakovich. 
Series  tickets  from  $1 7  to  $50. 

Choral  Series.  Mozart  C  Minor  Mass,  Handel 
Messiah,  Bach  Great  Motets,  Haydn  Creation 
Mass.  Series  tickets  from  $23  to  $70. 

Mozart  &  More.  Combines  the  Midwinter 
Mozart  and  the  Mozart  Choral  Concert. 
Series  tickets  from  $22  to  $67. 

Handel  &  Haydn  at  Symphony  Hall 

169th  Season 
Thomas  Dunn,  Artistic  Director 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Sunday,  28  August  at  2:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  3 

First  Part 

I.  Kraftig.  Entschieden. 
(Forceful.  Decisive.) 

Second  Part 

II.  Tempo  di  Menuetto.  Sehr  massig.  Ja  nicht 

eilen!  Grazioso. 
(In  minuet  tempo.  Very  moderate.  Don't  hurry! 
Graceful.) 

III.  Comodo.  Scherzando.  Ohne  Hast. 
(Easygoing.  Jesting.  Without  haste.) 

IV.  Sehr  langsam.  Misterioso.  Durchaus  ppp. 
(Very  slow.  Mysterious,  ppp  throughout) 
Words  by  Nietzsche. 

V.  Lustig  im  Tempo  und  keck  im  Ausdruck. 
(Cheerful  in  tempo  and  jaunty  in  expression.) 
Words  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn. 

VI.  Langsam.  Ruhevoll.  Empfunden. 
(Slow.  Peaceful.  Deeply  felt.) 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  distract 
the  musicians  and  other  members  of  the  audience. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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OPENING  NIGHT  GALA 

SEPTEMBER  28  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
ITZHAK  PERLM AN,  violinist 

BERLIOZ 'Waverley' Overture 

MENDELSSOHN  Violin  Concerto 

BIZET  'Carmen'  Suite 

SARAS  ATE  'Zigeunerweisen' 

The  concert  which  begins  at  6:30  p.m.  will  be  followed  by  an 
elegant  gourmet  black  tie  dinner  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  to  this  non-subscription  event  are  currently  on  sale 

exclusively  to  BSO  subscribers  and  Friends. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office 

at  Tanglewood,  (413)  637-1600. 
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NOTES 

Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  3 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt  (Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of  Bohemia  on 
7  July  1860  and  died  in  Vienna,  18  May  1911.  He  did  the  main  work  on  the  Third 
Symphony  in  the  summers  of  1895,  when  he  composed  the  second  through  sixth 
movements,  and  1896,  when  he  added  the  first.  Two  songs,  Ablosung  im  Sommer 
(Relief  in  Summer)  and  Das  himmlische  Leben  (Life  in  Heaven),  provide 
source  material  for  some  of  the  symphony,  and  they  go  back  to  about  1890  and  February 
1892,  respectively.  Mahler  made  final  revisions  in  May  1899.  The  symphony  was 
introduced  piecemeal.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  second  movement,  then  presented  as 
"Blumenstuck"  CTlower  Piece"),  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  on  9  November  1896. 
Felix  Weingartner  gave  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  movements  with  the  Royal  Orchestra, 
Berlin,  on  9  March  1897 .  With  L.  Geller-Wolter  singing  the  alto  solos,  Mahler 
himself  conducted  the  first  complete  performance  at  the  Festival  of  the  Allgemeiner 
Deutscher  Musikverein  in  Krefeld  on  9  June  1902,  and  the  score  was  published  that  year 
by  Josef  Weinberger  in  Vienna.  Ernst  Kunwald  introduced  the  Third  Symphony  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  9  May  1914.  The  score  calls  for  four 
flutes  (two  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (one 
doubling  bass  clarinet)  and  two  high  clarinets  in  E-flat,  four  bassoons  (one  doubling 
contrabassoon),  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  posthorn,  four  trombones,  bass-  and 
contrabass-tuba,  two  harps,  strings,  and  percussion  including  kettledrums,  glockenspiel, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  suspended  cymbals,  cymbal  attached  to  the 
bass  drum,  tam-tam,  and  birch  brush. 

"Any  ass  can  see  that/'  said  Brahms  when  someone  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  of  the  big  tune  in  the  finale  of  his  First  Symphony  to  the  one 
in  Beethoven's  Ninth.  It  is  not  recorded  what  Mahler  said  when 
someone  —  and  someone  must  have  —  remarked  on  his  beginning  the  Third 
Symphony  with  the  Brahms  First,  as  it  were.  That,  too,  any  ass  can  see, 
and  we  know  what  Mahler  thought  of  such  asses  (cf.  his  song  about  the 
ass,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  nightingale  —  Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes  [Praise  of  Lofty 
Intellect] — composed  in  June  1896,  midway  through  his  work  on  the  Third 
Symphony).*  Mahler  was  neither  forgetful  nor  a  plagiarist,  and  more  than 
forty  years  ago  Donald  Francis  Tovey  asserted  the  view  then  considered 
heterodox  that  "we  cannot  fall  back  upon  the  device  of  classifying  Mahler 
as  one  of  the  conductor-composers  who  have  drifted  into  composition 
through  the  urge  to  display  their  vast  memories  as  experienced 


*Brahms,  who  looked  at  the  score  of  Mahler's  Second  Symphony  and  found  its 
scherzo  to  be  a  piece  "bordering  on  genius,"  saw  none  of  the  Third.  Mahler  at  this 
period  always  paid  a  summer  visit  to  Brahms  at  Bad  Ischl,  close  enough  to  his  own 
house  at  Steinbach  for  a  pleasant  bicycle  trip.  "Von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  seh  ich  den  Alien  gem" 
("From  time  to  time  I  enjoy  seeing  the  old  man"),  said  Mahler,  quoting  Goethe's 
Mephistopheles  on  the  subject  of  his  visits  to  the  Lord.  "Gloomy  and  hating  life," 
the  old  man  was  nonetheless  friendly  to  Mahler,  though  impossible  to  draw  out 
on  music  or  any  other  subject  of  intellectual  content.  That  he  asked  to  have  one 
of  Mahler's  scores  sent  to  him  was  an  amazing  departure  from  his  usual  reserve. 
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conductors."  No,  this  beginning  is  allusion  and  reference,  both  to  a 
particular  monument  of  the  symphonic  tradition  and  to  a  type  of 
triumphal  song.  Mahler  lived  ambivalently  in  tradition,  v^anting  at  the 
same  time  to  be  part  of  it  and,  in  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange's  word,  to 
"insult"  it.  The  Third,  the  biggest  of  his  symphonies  as  well  as  the  most 
extraordinary  in  proportions  and  design,  is  the  most  massive  of  his 
insults. 

When  Mahler  visited  Sibelius  in  1907  —  he  was  then  near  to  completing 
his  Eighth  Symphony  —  the  two  composers  argued  about  "the  essence  of 
symphony,"  Mahler  rejecting  his  colleague's  creed  of  severity,  style,  and 
logic  by  countering  with  "No,  a  symphony  must  be  like  the  world.  It  must 
embrace  everything."  Twelve  years  earlier,  while  actually  at  work  on  the 
Third,  he  had  remarked  that  to  "call  it  a  symphony  is  really  incorrect,  as  it 
does  not  follow  the  usual  form.  The  term  'symphony' — to  me  this  means 
creating  a  world  with  all  the  technical  means  available." 

The  completion  of  the  Second  Symphony  the  previous  summer  had 
given  him  confidence:  he  was  sure  of  being  "in  perfect  control"  of  his 
technique.  Now,  in  the  summer  of  1895,  escaped  for  some  months  from 
his  duties  as  principal  conductor  at  the  Hamburg  Opera,  installed  in  his 
new  one-room  cabin  in  Steinbach  on  the  Attersee  some  twenty  miles  east 
of  Salzburg,  with  his  sister  Justine  and  his  friend  Natalie  Bauer-Lechner 
to  look  after  him  (this  most  crucially  meant  silencing  crows,  waterbirds, 
children,  and  whistling  farmhands),  Mahler  set  out  to  make  a  pantheistic 
world  to  which  he  gave  the  overall  title  The  Happy  Life — A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (adding  "not  after  Shakespeare,  critics  and  Shakespeare 
mavens  please  note").  Before  he  wrote  any  music,  he  worked  out  a 
scenario  in  five  sections,  entitled  What  the  forest  tells  me,  What  the  trees  tell  me, 
What  twilight  tells  me  ("strings  only"  he  noted),  What  the  cuckoo  tells  me  (scherzo), 
and  What  the  child  tells  me.  He  changed  all  that  five  times  during  the 
summer  as  the  music  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind  and,  with  a  rapidity 
that  astonished  him,  on  paper  as  well.  The  Happy  Life  disappeared,  to  be 
replaced  for  a  while  by  the  Nietzschean  Gay  Science  (first  My  Gay  Science). 
The  trees,  the  twilight,  and  the  cuckoo  were  all  taken  out,  their  places 
taken  by  flowers,  animals,  and  morning  bells.  He  added  What  the  night  tells 
me  and  saw  that  he  wanted  to  begin  with  the  triumphal  entry  of  summer, 
which  would  include  an  element  of  something  Dionysiac  and  even 
frightening.  In  less  than  three  weeks  he  composed  what  are  now  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  movements.  He  went  on  to  the  Adagio 
and,  by  time  his  composing  vacation  came  to  an  end  on  20  August,  he  had 
made  an  outline  of  the  first  movement  and  composed  two  independent 
songs.  Lied  des  Verfolgten  in  Turm  (Song  of  the  Prisoner  in  the  Tower)  and  Wo  die 
schonen  Trompeten  hlasen  (Where  the  beautiful  trumpets  sound).  It  was  the  richest 
summer  of  his  life. 

In  June  1896,  he  was  back  at  Steinbach.  He  had  made  some  progress 
scoring  the  new  symphony  and  he  had  complicated  his  life  by  an  intense 
and  stormy  affair  with  a  young,  superlatively  gifted  dramatic  soprano 
newly  come  to  the  Hamburg  Opera,  Anna  von  Mildenburg.  He  also 
discovered  when  he  got  to  Steinbach  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the 
sketches  of  the  first  movement,  and  it  was  while  waiting  for  them  that  he 
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composed  his  little  bouquet  for  critics,  Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes.  In  due  course 
the  sketches  arrived,  and  Mahler,  as  he  worked  on  them,  gradually 
realized  that  the  Awakening  of  Pan*  and  the  Triumphal  March  of  Summer 
wanted  to  be  one  movement  instead  of  two.  He  also  saw,  rather  to  his 
alarm,  that  the  first  movement  was  growing  hugely,  that  it  would  be 
more  than  half  an  hour  long,  and  that  it  was  also  getting  louder  and 
louder.  He  deleted  his  finale.  What  the  child  tells  me,  which  was  the  Life  in 
Heaven  song  of  1892,  putting  it  to  work  a  few  years  later  to  serve  as  finale 
to  the  Fourth  Symphony.  That  necessitated  rewriting  the  last  pages  of  the 
Adagio,  which  was  now  the  last  movement,  but  essentially  the  work  was 
under  control  by  the  beginning  of  August.  The  Gay  Science  was  still  part  of 
the  title  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  coupled  with  what  had  become 
A  Midsummer  Noon's  Dream,  but  in  the  eighth  and  last  of  Mahler's  scenarios, 
dated  6  August  1896,  the  superscription  is  simply  A  Midsummer  Noon's 
Dream,  with  the  following  titles  given  to  the  individual  movements: 

First  Part:  Pan  awakes.  Summer  comes  marching  in 

(Bacchic  procession). 
Second  Part:      What  the  flowers  in  the  meadow  tell  me 

What  the  animals  in  the  forest  tell  me 

What  humanity  tells  me 

What  the  angels  tell  me 

What  love  tells  me 


"Mahler  was  responsive  to  omens,  and  when  a  letter  from  Anna  von  Mildenburg 
arrived  with  PAN  stamped  prominently  on  the  envelope,  he  was  all  set  to  take  it 
as  preternatural  endorsement  of  his  plan  for  the  symphony.  His  rush  dissipated 
when  he  looked  again  and  saw  that  the  letters  were  followed  by  the  number  30, 
the  whole  standing  for  Post  Amt  Nummer  30,  Post  Office  Number  30. 
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At  the  premiere,  the  program  page  showed  no  titles  at  all,  only  tempo 
and  generic  indications  (see  below).  "Beginning  with  Beethoven,"  wrote  Mahler 
to  the  critic  Max  Kalbeck  that  year,  "there  is  no  modern  music  without  its 
underlying  program.  —  But  no  music  is  worth  anything  if  you  first  have  to 
tell  the  listener  what  experience  lies  behind  it,  respectively  what  he  is 
supposed  to  experience  in  it.  —  And  so  yet  again:  pereat  every  program!  — 
You  just  have  to  bring  along  ears  and  a  heart  and  —  not  least — willingly 
surrender  to  the  rhapsodist.  Some  residue  of  mystery  always  remains, 
even  for  the  creator." 

Writing  at  about  the  same  time  to  the  conductor  Josef  Krug-Waldsee, 
Mahler  elaborated; 

Those  titles  were  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  provide  non-musicians 
with  something  to  hold  on  to,  and  with  a  signpost  for  the  intellectual, 
or  better,  the  expressive  content  of  the  single  movements  and  of  their 
relationships  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  That  it  didn't  work  (as, 
in  fact,  it  could  never  work)  and  that  it  led  only  to  misinterpretations 
of  the  most  horrendous  sort  became  painfully  clear  all  too  quickly.  It's 
the  same  disaster  that  had  overtaken  me  on  previous  and  similar 
occasions,  and  now  I  have  once  and  for  all  given  up  commenting, 
analyzing,  all  such  expediences  of  whatever  sort.  These  titles . .  .  will 
surely  say  something  to  you  after  you  know  the  score.  You  will  draw 
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intimations  from  them  about  how  I  imagined  the  steady  intensification 
of  feeling,  from  the  indistinct,  unbending,  elemental  existence  (of  the 
forces  of  nature)  to  the  tender  formation  of  the  human  heart,  which 
in  turn  points  toward  and  reaches  a  region  beyond  itself  (God). 

Please  express  that  in  your  own  language,  without  quoting  those 
extremely  inadequate  titles,  and  that  way  you  will  have  acted  in  my 
spirit.  I  am  very  grateful  that  you  asked  me  [about  the  titles],  for  it  is 
by  no  means  inconsequential  to  me  and  for  the  future  of  my  work 
how  it  is  introduced  into  "public  life." 

Words  a  program  annotator  quotes  at  his  peril.  But  the  climate  has 
changed  in  these  seventy-five  years,  and  today's  audience  is  very  much 
inclined  to  come  to  Mahler  with  that  willingness  to  surrender  for  which 
he  hoped.  We  do  well  to  ignore  the  "Titan"  claptrap  Mahler  imposed  on  his 
First  Symphony  years  after  its  composition.  When,  however,  we  look  at 
the  titles  in  the  Third  Symphony,  we  are,  even  though  they  were  finally 
rejected,  looking  at  an  attempt,  or  a  series  of  attempts,  to  put  into  few 
words  the  material,  the  world  of  ideas,  emotions,  and  associations  that  lay 
behind  the  choices  Mahler  made  as  he  composed.  We,  too,  can  draw 
intimations  from  them,  and  then  remove  them  as  scaffolding  we  no 
longer  need.  And  with  that,  let  us  turn  to  a  brief  look  at  the  musical 
object  Mahler  left  us. 

The  first  movement  accounts  for  roughly  one  third  of  the  symphony's 
length.  Starting  with  magnificent  gaiety,  it  falls  at  once  into  a  mood  of 
tragedy — seesawing  chords  of  low  horns  and  bassoons,  the  drumbeats  of 


Gustav  Mahler  in  1896 
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a  funeral  procession,  cries  and  outrage.  Mysterious  twitterings  follow,  the 
suggestion  of  a  distant  quick  march,  and  a  grandly  rhetorical  recitative  for 
the  trombone.  Against  all  that,  Mahler  poses  a  series  of  quick  marches 
(the  realization  of  what  he  had  adumbrated  earlier  for  just  a  few  seconds), 
the  sorts  of  tunes  you  can't  believe  you  haven't  known  all  your  life  and 
the  sort  that  used  to  cause  critics  to  complain  of  Mahler's  "banality," 
elaborated  and  scored  with  an  astounding  combination  of  delicacy  and 
exuberance.  Their  swagger  is  rewarded  by  a  collision  with  catastrophe, 
and  the  whole  movement  —  for  all  its  outsize  dimensions  as  classical  a 
sonata  form  as  Mahler  ever  made  —  is  the  conflict  of  the  dark  and  the 
bright  elements,  culminating  in  the  victory  of  the  latter. 

Two  other  points  might  be  made.  One  concerns  Mahler's  fascination, 
not  ignored  in  our  century,  with  things  happening  "out  of  time."  The 
piccolo  rushing  the  imitations  of  the  violins'  little  fanfares  is  not  berserk: 
she  is  merely  following  Mahler's  direction  to  play  "without  regard  for  the 
beat."  That  is  playful,  but  the  same  device  is  turned  to  dramatic  effect 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  steadily  accelerating  development,  the  snare  drums 
cut  across  the  oom-pah  of  the  cellos  and  basses  with  a  slower  march 
tempo  of  their  own,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  eight  horns  in  unison 
to  blast  the  recapitulation  into  being.  The  other  thing  is  to  point  out  that 
several  of  the  themes  heard  near  the  beginning  will  be  transformed  into 
the  materials  of  the  last  three  movements  —  fascinating  especially  when 
you  recall  that  the  first  movement  was  written  after  the  others.* 

In  the  division  of  the  work  Mahler  finally  adopted,  the  first  movement 
is  the  entire  first  section.  What  follows  is,  except  for  the  finale,  a  series  of 
shorter  character  pieces,  beginning  with  the  Blumenstiick,  the  first  music  he 


*In  the  Fourth  Symphony,  too,  Mahler  artfully  creates  the  illusion  that  the  music 
he  composed  between  1899  and  1901  leads  inevitably  to  a  finale  that  had  existed 
since  1892. 
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composed  for  this  symphony.  It  is  a  delicately  sentimental  minuet  with 
access,  in  its  contrasting  section,  to  slightly  sinister  sources  of  energy. 
Curiously,  it  anticipates  music  not  heard  in  the  symphony  at  all,  that  is  to 
say,  the  scurrying  runs  from  the  Life  in  Heaven  song  that  was  dropped  from 
this  design  and  finally  made  its  way  into  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Some 
time  after  he  finished  the  music,  Mahler  noted  with  surprise  that  the  bass 
part  is  pizzicato  throughout.  In  the  last  measure,  Wagner's  Parsifal  flower 
maidens  make  a  ghostly  appearance  in  Mahler's  Upper  Austrian  pastoral. 

In  the  third  movement,  Mahler  draws  on  his  song  Ablosung  im  Sommer 
(Relief  in  Summer),  whose  text  tells  of  waiting  for  Lady  Nightingale  to  start 
singing  as  soon  as  the  cuckoo  is  through.  The  marvel  here  is  the 
landscape  with  posthorn,  not  only  the  lovely  melody  itself,  but  the  way  it 
is  introduced:  the  magic  transformation  of  the  very  "present"  trumpet 
into  distant  posthorn,  the  gradual  change  of  the  posthorn's  melody  from 
fanfare  to  song,  the  interlude  for  flutes,  and,  as  Arnold  Schoenberg  points 
out,  the  accompaniment  "at  first  with  the  divided  high  violins,  then,  even 
more  beautiful  if  possible,  with  the  horns."  After  the  brief  return  of  this 
idyll  and  before  the  snappy  coda,  Mahler  makes  spine-chilling  reference  to 
the  "Great  Summons"  music  in  the  Second  Symphony's  finale. 

Low  strings  rock  to  and  fro,  the  harps  accenting  a  few  of  their  notes, 
the  seesawing  horn  chords  from  the  first  pages  return,  and  a  human  voice 
intones  the  Midnight  Song  from  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  Thus  spoke  Zarathustra 
(see  page  47).  Each  of  its  eleven  lines  is  to  be  imagined  as  coming  between 
the  strokes  of  midnight.  Pianississimo  throughout,  warns  Mahler.  The 
harmony  is  almost  as  static  as  the  dynamics,  being  frozen  in  all  but  a  few 
measures  to  a  pedal  D  (the  beginning  and  end,  which  frame  that  D  in  its 
own  dominant.  A,  are  exceptions,  and  so  is  the  setting  with  solo  violin  of 
"Lust  tiefer  noch  als  Ewigkeit"  ["joy  deeper  still  than  heartbreak"]). 

From  here,  the  music  moves  forward  without  a  break,  and  as  abruptly 
and  drastically  as  it  changed  from  the  scherzo  to  Nietzsche's  midnight,  so 
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does  it  change  from  that  darkness  to  the  bells  and  angels  of  the  fifth 
movement.  The  text  comes  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (The  Boy's  Magic 
Horn),  though  the  interjections  of  "Du  sollst  ja  nicht  weinen"  ("But  you  mustn't 
weep")  are  Mahler's  own.*  A  three-part  chorus  of  women's  voices  carries 
most  of  the  text,  though  the  contralto  returns  to  take  the  part  of  the 
sinner.  The  boys'  chorus,  confined  at  first  to  bell  noises,  joins  later  in  the 
exhortation  "Liehe  nur  Gott"  ("Only  love  God")"f  and  for  the  final  stanza.  This 
movement,  too,  foreshadows  the  Life  in  Heaven  that  will  not,  in  fact,  occur 
until  the  Fourth  Symphony:  the  solemnly  archaic  chords  first  heard  at  "Ich 
hah  uhertreten  die  Zehen  Gehot"  ("I  have  trespassed  against  the  Ten  Command- 
ments") will  be  associated  in  the  later  work  with  details  of  the  domestic 
arrangement  in  that  mystical,  sweetly  scurrile  picture  of  heaven.  VioUns 


*Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  published  in  three  volumes  between  1805  and  1808,  widely 
read,  discussed,  criticized,  and  imitated,  is  a  collection  of  German  folk  poetry, 
compiled  in  nationalist  and  Romantic  fervor  by  two  poets  in  their  twenties, 
Clemens  Brentano  and  Achim  von  Arnim.  That,  at  least,  is  what  it  purports  to 
be:  in  fact,  the  two  indulged  themselves  freely  in  paraphrases,  additions,  and 
deletions,  fixing  things  up  so  as  to  give  them  a  more  antique  and  authentic  ring, 
even  contributing  poems  all  their  own.  Mahler,  often  approaching  the  verses  with 
the  same  freedom  with  which  Brentano  and  von  Arnim  treated  the  originals, 
turned  to  this  anthology  many  times:  indeed,  the  Nietzsche  movement  in  this 
symphony  is  Mahler's  only  solo  song  not  on  a  Wunderhorn  text  between  the  Songs  of 
a  Wayfarer  of  1884  and  the  Songs  on  the  Death  of  Children  of  1902. 

■fThis  is  a  characteristic  alteration  of  Mahler's.  The  original  repeats  the  "und  bete  zu  Gott" 
("and  pray  to  God")  of  the  preceding  line. 


Mahler's  summer  house,  Steinbach  am  Attersee,  built  in  1894,  and  where  he 
worked  on  his  Second  and  Third  symphonies 
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drop  out  of  the  orchestra  for  this  softly  sonorous  movement. 

The  delicate  balance  between  the  regions  of  F  (the  quick  marches  of  the 
first  movement,  and  the  third  and  fifth  movements)  and  D  (the  dirges  in 
the  first  movement,  the  Nietzsche  song,  and,  by  extension,  the  minuet, 
w^hich  is  in  A  major)  is  now  and  finally  resolved  in  favor  of  D.  Mahler 
perceived  that  the  decision  to  end  the  symphony  with  an  Adagio  was  one 
of  the  most  special  he  made.*  "In  Adagio  movements,"  he  explained  to 
Natalie  Bauer-Lechner,  "everything  is  resolved  in  quiet.  The  Ixion  wheel 
of  outward  appearances  is  at  last  brought  to  a  standstill.  In  fast 
movements  —  minuets.  Allegros,  even  Andantes  nowadays  —  everything  is 
motion,  change,  flux.  Therefore  I  have  ended  my  Second  and  Third 
symphonies,  contrary  to  custom  . . .  with  Adagios  —  the  higher  form  as 
distinguished  from  the  lower." 

A  noble  thought,  but,  not  uniquely  in  Mahler,  there  is  some  gap 
between  theory  and  reality.  The  Adagio  makes  its  way  at  the  last  to  a 
sure  and  grand  conquest,  but  during  its  course  — and  this  is  a  movement, 
like  the  first,  on  a  very  large  scale  —  Ixion's  flaming  wheel  can  hardly  be 
conceived  of  as  standing  still.  In  his  opening  melody,  Mahler  invites 
association  with  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  last  quartet.  Opus 
135.  Soon,  though,  the  music  is  caught  in  "motion,  change,  flux,"  and 
before  the  final  triumph,  it  encounters  again  the  catastrophe  that 
interrupted  the  first  movement.  The  Adagio's  original  title.  What  love  tells 
me,  refers  to  Christian  love  —  "agupe" — and  Mahler's  drafts  carry  the 
superscription:  "Behold  my  wounds!  Let  not  one  soul  be  lost."  The 
performance  directions,  too,  seem  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  spirituality,  for 
Mahler  enjoins  that  the  immense  final  bars  with  their  thundering 
kettledrums  be  played  "not  with  brute  strength,  [but]  with  rich,  noble 
tone"t  ^rid  the  last  measure  "not  be  cut  off  sharply"  so  that  there  is  some 
softness  to  the  edge  between  sound  and  silence  at  the  end  of  this  most 
riskily  and  gloriously  comprehensive  of  Mahler's  "worlds." 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*He  had  been  anticipated  by  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  Symphony  of  1893,  but 
Bruckner's  Ninth,  which  was  in  any  event  not  originally  intended  to  end  with  its 
great  Adagio,  was  still  work-in-process  in  summer  1896. 

tMahler  writes  "gesattigt,"  which  suggests  a  range  of  meanings  in  the  area  of  "satisfied' 
and  "saturated." 
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O  Mensch!  Gib  Acht! 

Was  spricht  die  tiefe  Mitternacht? 

Ich  schlief! 

Aus  tiefem  Traum  bin  ich  erwacht! 

Die  Welt  ist  tief! 

Und  tiefer  als  der  Tag  gedacht! 

Tief  ist  ihr  Weh! 

Lust  tiefer  noch  als  Herzeleid! 

Weh  spricht:  Vergeh! 

Doch  alle  Lust  will  Ewigkeit! 

Will  tiefe,  tiefe  Ewigkeit! 

—  Friedrich  Nietzsche 


Oh  man,  give  heed! 

What  does  deep  midnight  say? 

I  slept! 

From  a  deep  dream  have  I  waked! 

The  world  is  deep, 

And  deeper  than  the  day  had  thought! 

Deep  is  its  pain! 

Joy  deeper  still  than  heartbreak! 

Pain  speaks:  Vanish! 

But  all  joy  seeks  eternity. 

Seeks  deep,  deep  eternity. 


iiB^ 


Es  sungen  drei  Engel  einen  siissen  Gesang, 
Mit  Freuden  es  selig  im  Himmel  klang; 
Sie  jauchzten  frolich  auch  dabei, 
Dass  Petrus  sei  von  Siinden  frei. 


Three  angels  were  singing  a  sweet  song: 
With  joy  it  resounded  blissfully  in  heaven. 
At  the  same  time  they  happily  shouted  with  joy 
That  Peter  was  absolved  from  sin. 


Denn  als  der  Herr  Jesus  zu  Tische  sass, 
Mit  seinen  zwolf  Jiingern  das  Abendmal  ass. 
So  sprach  der  Herr  Jesus:  "Was  stehst  du 

denn  hier? 
Wen  ich  dich  anseh',  so  weinest  du  mir." 

"Und  soUt  ich  nicht  weinen,  dugiitiger  Gott! 

Du  sollst  ja  nicht  weinen! 

Ich  hab  iibertreten  die  Zehen  Gebot; 

Ich  gehe  und  weine  ja  bitterlich, 

Du  sollst  ja  nicht  weinen! 

Ach  komm  und  erbarme  dich  iiber  mich!" 

"Hast  du  denn  iibertreten  die  Zehen  Gebot, 

So  fall  auf  die  Knie  und  bete  zu  Gott, 

Liebe  nur  Gott  in  alle  Zeit 

So  wirst  du  erlangen  die  himmlische  Freud." 

Die  himmlische  Freud  ist  eine  selige  Stadt, 
Die  himmlische  Freud,  die  kein  End  mehr  hat- 
Die  himmlische  Freud  war  Petro  bereit 
Durch  Jesum  und  alien  zur  Seligkeit. 

—  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 


For  as  Lord  Jesus  sat  at  table. 

Eating  supper  with  his  twelve  apostles. 

So  spoke  Lord  Jesus:  "Why  are  you  standing 

here? 
When  I  look  at  you,  you  weep." 

"And  should  I  not  weep,  you  kind  God! 

No,  you  mustn't  weep. 

I  have  trespassed  against  the  Ten 

Commandments. 
I  go  and  weep,  and  bitterly 
No,  you  mustn't  weep. 
Ah,  come  and  have  mercy  on  me!" 

"If  you  have  trespassed  against  the  Ten 

Commandments, 
Then  fall  on  your  knees  and  pray  to  God, 
Love  only  God  for  ever. 
And  you  will  attain  heavenly  joy." 

Heavenly  joy  is  a  blessed  city. 
Heavenly  joy,  that  has  no  end. 
Heavenly  joy  was  prepared  for  Peter 
By  Jesus  and  for  the  salvation  of  all. 
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Week  VIII 


83  church  sr.      ft:  7  sfocKbridqa 

Ipinnx  I  blK5of  RadLionlnio 

(oil  moo  298-4025 


0  (un  wer  be  too  rich  too  t1ii/i,or 


if  suEiters/" 


iALI.mUR/|NN 


Open  Daily 


2  miles  east  of 
Canaan  stop  light 


ROUTE  44  SALISBURY,  CT. 

Fine  Food  Drink  and  Lodging 

at  Sensible  Prices 


MOTEl. 


RESTArRANT 


203-824-0670 


617-861-0242 


Studio  and  Location 
DIGITAL  RECORDING 


Burwen  Technology,  Inc. 

12  Holmes  Road 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  021 73 


STOCKBRIDGE  CONDOMINIUMS 

Converted  mansion  on  fabulous  Main  St. 
in  Stockbridge— starting  from  $60,000 

REINHOLT  Reae  tUak 

Full  Real  Estate  Service  Covering 
Central  and  Southern  Berkshires 

LENOX  OFFICE 

Main  Street,  Lenox,  Mass. 

(413)  637-1251 

STOCKBRIDGE  OFFICE 

Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

(413)  298-3664 


Ml 


MIS^ 


GREAT  BARRINGTON  OFFICE 
Route  7,  Stockbridge  Road,  Mass. 
(413)  S2>-0440 
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ARTISTS 


Jessye  Norman 


Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  soprano 
Jessye  Norman  studied  with  Caroline 
Grant  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  Alice 
Duschak  at  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory in  Baltimore,  and  with 
Pierre  Bernac  and  Elizabeth  Mannion 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann 
Arbor.  In  1968  she  won  first  prize  at 
the  Bavarian  Radio  Corporation 
International  Music  Competition  in 
Munich,  Germany,  and  this  led  to 
engagements  throughout  Europe.  In 
December  1969  she  made  her 
operatic  debut  at  the  Deutsche  Oper, 
Berlin,  as  Elisabeth  in  Wagner's 
Tannhauser.  With  Riccardo  Muti 
conducting,  she  made  her  debut  at 
Florence's  Teatro  Communale  in 
1970  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Maggio  Musicale,  Florence,  the 
year  after.  Berlin  mounted  a  new 
production  of  Aida  for  her  in  1972, 
Claudio  Abbado  conducting;  that 
role  served  as  the  vehicle  for  her  La 
Scala  debut  in  April  of  that  year  also 
with  Abbado,  and  for  her  American 
operatic  debut  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  that  summer  in  a  concert 
performance  with  James  Levine.  Sir 


Colin  Davis  introduced  Ms.  Norman 
to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  at 
Tanglewood  in  1972,  and  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  that  September  as 
Cassandra  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens. 
In  January  1973  Ms.  Norman  was 
invited  to  make  her  New  York 
recital  debut  on  the  roster  of 
"Great  Performers  at  Lincoln 
Center,"  and  she  has  since  appeared 
on  that  series  and  at  Carnegie  Hall 
for  regular  New  York  recitals. 

Ms.  Norman  has  appeared  with 
such  conductors  as  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
Pierre  Boulez,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Carlo 
Maria  Giulini,  Zubin  Mehta,  and 
Daniel  Barenboim.  She  has 
performed  at  virtually  all  of  the 
world's  major  music  festivals,  and 
her  extensive  recordings  for  Philips, 
Angel,  EMI,  Columbia,  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  have  received  many 
international  awards.  Her  most 
recent  recordings  include  Mahler's 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  tenor  Jon 
Vickers,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 


BEMENT 


SCHOOL. 


QPI 


Deerfield,    Massachusetts 


The  Bement  School  is  an  independent,  co- 
educational, boarding  and  day  school  for  chil- 
dren of  average  and  above-average  ability  in 
grades  K  through  9.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
basic  academic,  social,  and  organizational  skills 
needed  for  future  success.  The  curriculum  is 
presented  in  a  structured  setting  where  students 
are  sectioned  according  to  their  individual 
abilities.  Fine  arts,  physical  education,  and 
competitive  sports  are  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Mrs.  Anne  Coppinger,  Director  of  Admissions 

Bement  School,  Box  S 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts  01342   413/774-7061 
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the  title  role  in  Faure's  Penelope, 
conducted  by  Charles  Dutoit  and 
named  one  of  the  year's  best 
recordings  in  the  fifteenth  annual 
High  Fidelity/International  Record 
Critics  Awards.  Ms.  Norman  was 
chosen  "Musician  of  the  Year"  by 
High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  and 
she  appeared  on  the  cover  of  their 
1982  International  Directory  of  the 
Performing  Arts.  Next  month  she 
makes  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  the  Met's  centennial  season 
opening-night  performance  of 
Berlioz's  Les  Troyens. 

Since  her  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearance  at  Tanglewood  in  1972, 
Ms,  Norman  has  been  a  frequent 
and  welcome  guest  with  the 
orchestra.  She  may  be  heard  on 
the  Philips  recordings  of  Schoen- 
berg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live  by  the 
l^oston  Symphony  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
in  Symphony  Hall,  and  her  1978 
Tanglewood  performance  with  Jon 
Vickers  of  Die  Walkiire,  Act  I,  has 
been  issued  on  a  record  as  a  BSO 
Marathon  fundraising  premium. 
Ms.  Norman's  most  recent  Boston 
Symphony  appearance  was  at 
Symphony  Hall  last  December,  for 
performances  of  Edward  Elgar's  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Colin  Davis. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  Boston  University, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1970 
when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  Originally 
formed  for  performances  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon 
playing  a  major  role  in  the 
orchestra's  Symphony  Hall  season  as 
well.  Under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  is  regarded  by 
conductors,  press,  and  public  as  one 
of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of 
the  world.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  donate  their  services,  and 
they  perform  regularly  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood, working  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Con- 
ductor Sir  Colin  Davis,  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus 
Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropovich, 
Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 
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Unlike  most  other  orchestra 
choruses,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  under  John  Oliver  also 
includes  regular  performances  of 
a  cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule, 
requiring  a  very  different  sort  of 
discipline  from  performance  with 
orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  con- 
temporary. In  the  spring  of  1977, 
John  Oliver  and  the  chorus  were 
extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record 
a  program  of  a  cappella  twentieth- 
century  American  choral  music;  this 
record  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  in  1979. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a 
record  for  Nonesuch,  featuring 
music  of  Dallapiccola  and  Weill,  and 
scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
has  collaborated  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon, New  World,  and  Philips. 


For  the  chorus'  first  appearance  on 
records,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust,  John  Oliver  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
received  a  Grammy  nomination  for 
best  choral  performance  of  1975. 
The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
may  be  heard  on  the  Philips  releases 
of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  taped  live 
during  Boston  Symphony  perfor- 
mances and  named  best  choral  re- 
cording of  1979  by  Gramophone 
magazine,  and  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand. 
Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has 
also  recorded  with  John  Williams  and 
the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver  is  conductor  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth 
season,  and  with  which  he  has 
recorded  Donald  Martino's  Seven  Pious 
Pieces  for  New  World  records. 


The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  has 
openings  in  all  sections  for  its  1983-84  season  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Works  to  be  performed  are  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  Hue  and  Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied  (the  latter  in 
Boston  and  New  York)  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa;  the 
premiere  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  oratorio.  The  Mask  of  Time, 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial  and  to  be  conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Davis;  the 
Durufle  Requiem  and  Faure  Pavane  with  Andrew  Davis,  and 
Franck's  symphonic  poem.  Psyche,  with  Kurt  Masur. 

Auditions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  8  September  at  6  p.m. 
in  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue,  in  Boston.  No 
appointment  is  necessary.  For  futher  information,  please  call 
the  Chorus  Office  at  (617)  266-3513  after  24  August. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


i  I' 


Sopranos 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Christine  F.W.  Brigandi 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Margo  Connor 

Joy  Curtis 

Lou  Ann  David 

Monica  Ernesti 

Lois  Himml 

Alice  Honner-White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Christine  M.  Jaronski 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Carol  Kirtz 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Betsy  Moyer 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Charlotte  C.R.  Priest 

Martha  E.  Sullivan 

Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 

Rebecca  Chamberlain 

Barbara  Clemens 

Barbara  A.  Cooper 

Ethel  Crawford 

Catherine  Diamond 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 

Paula  Folkman 

Donna  M.  Gonzalez-Velasco 

Leah  Jansizian 


Madeline  Leone 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
April  Merriam 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Gail  Webster  Rappoli 
Ellen  D.  Rothberg 
Christina  St.  Clair 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
M.K.  Kamala  Soparkar 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Katherine  J.  Tabor 
Helen  T.  Taylor 
Lorraine  Walsh 
Natasha  M.  Wei 


Tenors 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
William  E.  Good 

J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
John  C.  Karris 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 

F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.'  Meharry 
Edward  P.  Quigley 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Mark  Wilson 


Basses 

Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
Peter  T.  Anderson 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
James  W.  Courtemanche 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Robert  H.  Engel 
Roger  Grodsky 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Daniel  J.  Kostreva 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Sebastian  Salvo,  Jr. 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Robert  Philip  Sullivan  II 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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Boston  Boy  Choir 

Theodore  Marier,  director 


Now  in  its  nineteenth  year,  the 
Boston  Boy  Choir  has  been 
acclaimed  from  Maine  to  California 
and  throughout  Europe,  where  the 
ensemble  toured  in  1972.  The  choir 
lists  frequent  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  among 
its  performances,  including  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust,  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah,  and  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony,  as  well  as  stagings  at 
Tanglewood  of  Puccini's  Tosca  and 
scenes  from  Mussorgsky's  Boris 
Godunov,  all  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa.  With  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Boston 
Boy  Choir  may  be  heard  on 
recordings  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 


Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  for 
Philips.  Members  of  the  chorus 
recently  participated  in  a  recording 
of  Kurt  Weill's  Recordare  with  John 
Oliver  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  for  Nonesuch  records. 
The  Boston  Boy  Choir  is  in 
residence  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
Theodore  Marier  was  named  first 
music  director  of  the  Boston 
Archdiocesan  Choir  School  in  1963. 
Mr.  Marier,  recognized  as  both  an 
outstanding  conductor  and  a 
distinguished  church  musician,  was 
organist  and  choir  director  of  St. 
Paul's  before  founding  the  choir 
school. 


^'B 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  HomC,  InC 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer     Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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UMVERSTTY 

I  HARTFORD      School  of  Music 


WHATEVER  YOUR  TASTE, 

LET  HARTT  FEED 

YOUR 

MUSICAL  APPETITE: 


THE  EMERSON  STRING  QUARTET 
Oct.  2/Nov.  20/Jan.  15  &  29/March  18/April  19 

FACULTY  CHAMBER  SERIES 

Sept.  11:  C.  Treger,  violin;  S.  Nickrenz,  viola;  L.  Parnas,  cello 

Nov.  6:  Faculty  chamber  orchestra  with  chamber  singers 

Feb.  5:  C.  Treger,  violin;  S.  Nickrenz,  viola;  L.  Parnas,  cello;  W.  Doppmann,  piano 

Feb.  26:  R.  Bonacini,  violin;  D.  Wells,  cello;  R.  Hanson,  piano;  and  S.  Steffan,  mezzo-soprano 

March  11:  B.  Lucarelli,  oboe;  L.  de  Moura  Castro,  piano 

HARTT  OPERA-THEATER 

Oct.  27-30:  THE  TURK  IN  ITALY 
April  5-8:  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

MUSICAL  THEATER  PROGRAM 

Jan.  26-28:  THREEPENNY  OPERA 

BASICALLY  BAROQUE 

Sept.  18/Oct.  16/Feb.26 

MUSICAL  WEDNESDAYS 

Six  morning  programs  of  fun,  feasting  &  friends! 
Sept.  7, 14,  21  &  28/Oct.  5  &  12 


SUBSCRIBE  OR  SAMPLE? 

The  toughest  decision  to  make  about  coming  to  Hartt  is  whether  to  subscribe  to  one  of  the 
series  above  or  to  sample  our  varied  offerings,  creating  a  personal  musical  smorgasbord. 

Everything  else  is  so  simple.  To  receive  our  complete  menu,  contact: 

(203)  243-4442 

WEEKDAYS,  NOON-4  PM 

HARTT  BOX  OFFICE 

Hartt  School  of  Music,  University  of  Hartford,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut  06117 
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SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

TO  THE 

1983-84  SEASON  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  IN  BOSTON  AND 

CARNEGIE  HALL  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Brochures  with  complete  program  and  ticket  information  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  season  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Main  Gate. 


1  Warm  Atmosphere  in  Spacious  Elegant  Adult  Surroundings 

2  for  Tennis  or  swimming 

3  Distinctive  meals 

4  for  Bridge  w   W 

5  for  Quintets  'M?^\% 

6  for  Cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres 
from  Lox  to  shrimp 


seven  hills'^resort 

Lodgings  Mid- May  through  Foliage 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-0060 


. . .  the  tradition  continues 
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Boston  University 
School  of  Music 


\\ 


Photo:  Gene  Cook 


Phyllis  Curtin,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Professor  of  Voice,  School  of  Music 


One  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  we  established  the 
first  professional  music  program  within  an  American 
university,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music  is  still 
among  the  select  few^  universities  with  outstanding  perfor- 
mance departments  in  conjunction  with  full  liberal  arts 
programs. 

Our  faculty  boasts  more  than  thirty  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  Doriot 
Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Roger  Voisin.  Composers  David  Del  Tredici  and  Theodore 
Antoniou,  as  well  as  eminent  string  teachers  and  performers 
Rafael  Druian,  Raphael  Hillyer,  and  George  Neikrug,  and 
pianist  Anthony  di  Bonaventura,  keep  the  School  of  Music  in 
the  forefront  of  musical  training. 


The  Boston  University  School  of  Music 

offers  degrees  in  performance,  history  and  literature,  theory  and 
composition,  and  music  education,  at  the  bachelor's,  master's, 
and  doctoral  levels. 

Since  1965 — The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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